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Mt  dear  Mr.  Dawes, 

In  availing  myself  of  your  permission  to 
dedicate  to  you  an  Edition  of  these  Outlines,  enriched 
by  accounts  of  several  of  your  own  recent  discoveries, 
I  should  ill  acquit  myself  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  did 
not  add  to  the  expression,  of  that  grateful  sense  of 
your  many  and  important  services  to  our  common 
Science,  which  every  astrbQOjtner  must  acknowledge, 
that  of  affectionate  esteem  and  regard,  the  natural 
result  of  a  prolonged  and  most  friendly  intercourse. 

Believe  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  F,  W,  Herschel. 

CoUingwood,  Feb.  15.  1858. 


PREFACE. 


The  work  here  offered  to  the  Public  is  based  upon 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  extension,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  an  improvement  of  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  forming  Part  43.  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopffidia, 
published  in  the  year  1833.  Its  object  and  general 
character  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  that  volume,  here  reprinted  with  little 
alteration ;  but  an  opportunity  having  been  afforded 
me  by  the  Proprietors,  preparatory  to  its  re-appear- 
ance in  a  form  of  more  pretension,  I  have  gladly 
availed  myself  of  it,  not  only  to  correct  some  errors 
which,  to  my  regret,  subsisted  in  the  former  volume, 
but  to  remodel  it  altogether  (though  in  complete 
accordance  with  its  original  design  as  a  work  of  ex- 
planation)  ;  to  introduce  much  new  matter  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  it ;  to  re- write,  upon  a  far  more 
matured  and  comprehensive  plan,  the  part  relating 
to  the  lunar  and  planetary  perturbations,  and  to 
bring  the  subjects  of  sidereal  and  nebular  astronomy 
to  the  level  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in 
those  departments. 

The  chief  novelty  in  the  volume,  as  it  now  stands, 
will  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
Perturbations  is  treated.  It  is  not  —  it  cannot  be 
made  elementary^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
understood  in  these  days  of  light  reading.    The  chap- 
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ters  devoted  to  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
addressed  to  a  class  of  readers  in  possession  of  some- 
what more  mathematical  knowledge  than  those  who 
will  find  the  rest  of  the  work  readily  and  easily  ac- 
cessible ;  to  readers  desirous  of  preparing  themselves, 
by  the  possession  of  a  sort  of  carte  du  paysj  for  a 
campaign  in  the  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  attractive  and  the  most  remunerative  of  all 
the  applications  of  modern  geometry.  More  espe- 
cially they  may  be  considered  as  addressed  to  students 
in  that  university,  where  the  "  Principia "  of  Newton 
is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  put  aside  as  an  obsolete 
book,  behind  the  age ;  and  where  the  grand  though 
rude  outlines  of  the  lunar  theory,  as  delivered  in  the 
eleventh  section  of  that  immortal  work,  are  studied 
less  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  itself  than  for  the 
spirit  of  far-reaching  thought,  superior  to  and  dis- 
encumbered of  technical  aids,  which  distinguishes 
that  beyond  any  other  production  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. 

In  delivering  a  rational  as  distinguished  from  a 
technical  exposition  of  this  subject,  however,  the 
course  pursued  by  Newton  in  the  section  of  the 
Principia  alluded  to,  has  by  no  means  been  servilely 
followed.  As  regards  the  perturbations  of  the  nodes 
and  inclinations,  indeed,  nothing  equally  luminous 
can  ever  be  substituted  for  his  explanation.  But  as 
respects  the  other  disturbances,  the  point  of  view 
chosen  by  NcAvton  has  been  abandoned  for  another, 
which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive  why  he  did 
not,  himself,  select.  By  a  different  resolution  of  the 
disturbing  forces  from  that  adopted  by  him,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  obvious  conclusions  from  the  laws 
of  elliptic  motion   which   would   have  found   their 
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place,  naturally  and  consecutively,  as  corollaries  of 
the  seventeenth  proposition  of  his  first  book  (a  pro- 
position which  seems  almost  to  have  been  prepared 
with  a  special  view  to  this  application),  the  moment- 
ary change  of  place  of  the  upper  focus  of  the  dis- 
turbed ellipse  is  brought  distinctly  under  inspection ; 
and  a  clearness  of  conception  introduced  into  the 
perturbations  of  the  excentricities,  perihelia,  and 
epochs  which  the  author  does  not  think  it  presump- 
tion to  believe  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  method, 
and  which  certainly  is  not  obtained  by  that  from 
which  it  is  a  departure.  It  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  to  have  introduced  into 
this  part  of  it  any  algebraic  investigations ;  else  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  show  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure here  followed  leads  direct,  and  by  steps  (for 
the  subject)  of  the  most  elementary  character,  to  the 
general  formulae  for  these  perturbations,  delivered 
by  Laplace  in  the  M^canique  Celeste.* 

The  reader  will  find  one  class  of  the  lunar  and 
planetary  inequalities  handled  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  their  explanation  is  usu- 
ally presented.  It  comprehends  those  which  are 
characterized  as  incident  on  the  epoch,  the  principal 
among  them  being  the  annual  and  secular  equations 
of  the  moon,  and  that  very  delicate  and  obscure  part 
of  the  perturbational  theory  (so  little  satisfactory  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  emerges  from  the  analytical 
treatment  of  the  subject),  the  constant  or  permanent 
effect  of  the  disturbing  force  in  altering  the  disturbed 
orbit.  I  will  venture  to  hope  that  what  is  here 
stated  will  tend  to  remove   some  rather  generally 

*  Livre  ii.  chap.  viii.  art.  67. 
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diffused  misapprehensions  as  to  the  true  bearings  of 
Newton's  explanation  of  the  annual  equation.* 

If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  astronomical  science  in  points  of  novelty  and  in- 
terest, it  would  suffice  to  adduce  the  addition  to  the 
list  of  members  of  our  system  of  no  less  than  eight 
new  planets  and  satellites  during  the  preparation  of 
these  sheets  for  the  press.  Among  them  is  one 
whose  discovery  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  theory.  In  the  account  here 
given  of  this  discovery,  I  trust  to  have  expressed 
myself  with  complete  impartiality;  and  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  perturbative  action  on  Uranus,  by 
which  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  disturbing 
planet  became  revealed  to  us,  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  rather 
to  exhibit  a  rational  view  of  the  djmamical  action, 
than  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  conduct  of 
those  masterpieces  of  analytical  skill  which  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Leverrier  and  Adams  exhibit. 

To  the  latter  of  these  eminent  geometers,  as  well 
as  to  my  excellent  and  esteemed  friend  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  I  have  to  return  my  best  thanks  for 
communications  which  would  have  effectually  re- 
lieved some  doubts  I  at  one  period  entertained  had 
I  not  succeeded  in  the  interim  in  getting  clear  of 
them  as  to  the  compatihility  of  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  annual  equation  already  alluded  to, 
with  the  tenor  of  Newton's  account  of  it.  To  my 
valued  friend.  Professor  De  Morgan,  I  am  indebted 
for  some  most  ingenious  suggestions  on  the  subject 
of  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  early  working  of 

*  Principia,  lib.  i.  prop.  66.  cor.  6. 
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the  Julian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  of  which  I 
should  have  availed  myself,  had  it  not  appeared  pre- 
ferable, on  mature  consideration,  to  present  the  sub- 
ject in  its  simplest  form,  avoiding  altogether  entering 
into  minutiae  of  chronological  discussion. 

J.  F.  W.  Hebschel. 


Collingwood,  April  l2.  1849. 
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The  rapid  progress  of  science  renders  it  necessary 
frequently  to  revise  and  bring  up  elementary  works 
to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  under  penalty  of 
their  becoming  obsolete.  In  former  editions  of  this 
work,  this  has  been  done,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  an  almost  total 
typographical  reconstruction.  But  Astronomy,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  has  been  enriched  by  so  many 
and  such  considerable  additions,  that  it  has  been 
considered  preferable  (another  edition  being  called 
for),  not  indeed  to  recast  the  general  plan  of  the 
work,  but  to  incorporate  these  in  it  in  due  order  and 
sequence,  thereby  materially  enlarging  the  volume, 
and  giving  it  in  many  respects  the  air  of  a  new  work. 
The  articles  thus  introduced  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  former  editions  between  which  they  have 
been  inserted  by  the  addition  to  the  last  current 
number  of  an   italic   letter — thus,   between   Arts. 
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394.  and  395.  will  be  found  inserted  394.  a,  394.  b, 
and  394.  c.  The  enclosure  of  any  passage  in  brackets 
[  ]  indicates  its  having  been  introduced  in  the  Fourth 
Edition.  The  index  references  in  this  as  in  former 
editions,  being  to  the  articles  and  not  to  the  pages, 
are  thus  preserved.  Together  with  these  recent  ac- 
cessions to  our  knowledge,  I  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  several  things  which  might 
justly  have  been  noted  as  deficient  in  the  former 
editions,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  me- 
thods by  which  the  mass  of  the  Earth  has  been  de- 
termined, and  that  of  the  successful  treatment,  and 
it  is  presumed  final  subjugation,  of  those  rebellious 
ancient  Solar  Eclipses  which  have  so  much  harassed 
astronomers.  A  brief  account  of  M.  Foucault's  re- 
markable pendulum  experiments,  and  of  that  beau- 
tiful instrument,  the  gyroscope,  is  introduced :  as  are 
also  notices  of  Professor  Thomson's  speculations  on 
the  origin  of  the  Sun's  heat,  and  his  estimate  of  its 
average  expenditure,  as  well  as  of  some  curious  views 
of  M.  Jean  Reynaud  *,  on  the  secular  variation  of 
our  climates,  supplementary  to  those  put  forward  in 
former  editions  of  this  work.  I  could  have  wished 
that  its  nature  and  limits  would  have  permitted  some 
account  of  Mr.  Cooper's  magnificent  contributions  to 
sidereal  astronomy,  in  his  catalogue  of  upwards  of 
60,000  previously  unregistered  ecliptic  stars ;  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  ecliptic  charts  and  those  of  M.  Chacomac; 
of  Mr.  Carrington's  elaborate  circumpplar  catalogue  *, 
and  of  Mr.  Jones's  immense  work  on  the  zodiacal 
light,  forming  the  third  volume  of  the  account  of  the 

*  Misprmted  RegnauU  in  p.  S35. 
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United  States'  Japan  Expedition,  which  reached  me 
too  late  to  allow  of  drawing  up  a  fitting  analysis  of 
his  results.  These  gentlemen  will  severally  please  to 
accept,  however,  this  respectful  tribute  of  my  ad- 
miration for  their  important  labours.  Some  new 
speculations  are  also  hazarded;  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Moon's  habitability,  the  cause  of 
the  acceleration  of  Encke's  comet,  &c.,  and  a  few 
numerical  errors  are  corrected  which  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice  and  public  comment  as  blemishes, — as 
for  example,  in  some  of  the  numbers  in  Art.  422.  in 
the  explanation  of  the  phaBnomena  of  a  lunar  eclipse, 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  total  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 
Art.  242.,  and  in  the  distance  of  the  Moon,  Art.  401. 
(for  which,  however,  I  am  not  answerable). 

In  the  numerical  statement  of  special  astronomical 
elements,  it  is  unavoidable  that  slightly  diflferent 
values  of  the  same  quantity  should  from  time  to  time 
come  to  be  substituted  for  those  before  received,  as 
its  determination  acquires  additional  exactness.  To 
have  altered  the  figures  in  such  cases  wherever  they 
occur,  throughout  the  letter-press,  would  have  en- 
tailed a  great  probability  of  error  and  confusion ;  and, 
as  the  Synoptic  Tables  of  astronomical  elements  at 
the  end  of  the  work  have  been  carefully  revised  in 
conformity  with  the  best  current  authorities,  the 
reader  is  requested,  whenever  he  may  observe  any 
discrepancy  of  this  nature,  to  prefer  the  tabulated 
values. 

Several  of  the  wood-cuts,  which  were  originally 
drawn  correctly,  have  been  inverted  right  hand  for 
left  by  the  engraver.     So  far  as  explanation  goes. 
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this  is  not  of  the  slightest  moment.  To  a  reader  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  they  are  right  as  they 
stand ;  and  one  in  the  Northern  has  only  to  imagine 
himself  so  situated. 

John  F.  W.  Herschel. 

ColliDgwood,  Feb.  17.  1858. 


ERRATUM  ET  CORRIGENDUM. 

Page  606,  line  27,  for  **  Mitchell  **  read  **  Michel!.'* 

Page  189.  art  289.  All  the  numbers  sot  down  at  the  end  of  this  article  should 
bo  doubled.  The  numbers  themselves,  as  stated  by  Baron  Ilumboldt,  are  not 
the  mean  elevationa  of  the  ew/aeea  of  the  continents,  but  those  of  the  centers  of 
gravity  of  their  masses^  and  are  therefore  only  the  halves  of  the  mean  heights  of 
the  upper  surfaces. 
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Platb  L     Frontispiece, 

Fig,  1.  Faculs  of  the  Sun. 

Fig,  2.  Spots  on  ditto. 

Fig,  3.  Appearance  of  ditto  in  a  total  Eclipse,  ahowing  the 

red  flames. 
Fig,  4.  5.  Spots  as  seen  bj  Mr.  Dawes. 

Flats  II.  Fig,  1.  Messier's  13th  Nebula  resolved  into  Stars. 
Fig,  2.  The  Comet  of  1819. 
Fig,  3.  The  Nebula  in  Andromeda. 

Platb  III.  Fig.  1.  Mars  as  seen  August  16th,  1830. 

Fig,  2.  Jupiter  as  seen  September  23rd,  1832. 
Fig,  3.  Saturn,  showing  the  interior  rings  and  belts. 

Plats  IV.  Fig.  1.  The  great  Nebula  in  Orion. 
Fig,  2.  The  great  Nebula  in  Argo. 

Plats  Y.   Fig,  1.  Nebula  (30  Dorados)  in  the  Nubecula  Major. 

Fig,  2.  Lunar  Volcano,  as  shown  bj  a  20  feet  reflecting  Te- 
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others.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact^  a  commencement  of  that 
intellectual  discipline  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the  first  movement  of  approach 
towards  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone  can  fit  us  for 
a  full  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  physi- 
cal adaptation.  It  is  the  *'  euphrasy  and  rue "  with  which 
we  must  "  purge  our  sight  ^  before  we  can  receive  and  con- 
template as  they  are  the  lineaments  of  truth  and  nature. 

(2.)  There  is  no  science  which,  more  than  astronomy, 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  preparation,  or  draws  more  largely 
on  that  intellectual  liberality  which  is  ready  to  adopt  what- 
ever is  demonstrated,  or  concede  whatever  is  rendered  highly 
probable,  however  new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  view 
may  be  in  which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby  be- 
come placed.  Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and 
striking  contradiction  with  those  of  superfidal  and  vulgar 
observation,  and  with  what  appears  to  every  one,  until  he 
has  understood  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the 
most  positive  evidence  of  his  senses.  Thus,  the  earth  on 
which  he  stands,  and  which  has  served  for  ages  as  the  un- 
shaken foundation  of  the  firmest  structures,  either  of  art  or 
nature,  is  divested  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity, 
and  conceived  by  him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,  and 
at  the  same  time  moving  onwards  through  space  with,  great 
rapidity.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  which  appear  to  imtaught 
eyes  round  bodies  of  no  very  considerable  size,  become  en- 
larged in  his  imagination  into  vast  globes,  —  the  one  ap- 
proaching in  magnitude  to  the  earth  itself,  the  other  im- 
mensely surpassing  it.  The  planets,  which  appear  only  as 
stars  somewhat  brighter  than  the  rest,  are  to  him  spacious, 
elaborate,  and  habitable  worlds;  several  ot  them  much 
greater  and  far  more  curiously  furnished  than  the  earth  he 
inhabits,  as  there  are  also  others  less  so ;  and  the  stars  them- 
selves, properly  so  called,  which  to  ordinary  apprehension 
present  only  lucid  sparks  or  brilliant  atoms,  are  to  him  suns 
of  various  and  transcendent  glory — efiulgent  centres  of  life 
and  light  to  myriads  of  unseen  worlds.  So  that  when,  after 
dilating  his  thoughts  to  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  those 
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ideas  his  calculations  have  called  up,  and  exhausting  his  ima- 
^nation  and  the  powers  of  his  language  to  devise  shniles  and 
metaphors  illustrative  of  the  immensity  of  the  scale  on  which 
his  universe  is  constructed,  he  shrinks  back  to  his  native 
sphere^  he  finds  it,  in  comparison,  a  mere  point ;  so  lost — 
even  in  the  minute  system  to  which  it  belongs  —  as  to  be  in- 
visible and  unsuspected  &om  some  of  its  principal  and  remoter 
members. 

(3.)  There  is  hardly  any  thing  which  sets  in  a  stronger 
light  the  inherent  power  of  truth  over  the  mind  of  man, 
when  opposed  by  no  motives  of  interest  or  passion,  than  the 
perfect  readiness  with  which  all  these  conclusions  are  assented 
to  as  soon  as  their  evidence  is  clearly  apprehended,  and  the 
tenacious  hold  they  acquire  over  our  belief  when  once  ad- 
mitted«  In  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  this  volume,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  more  desirous  to  learn 
the  system  which  it  is  its  object  to  teach,  as  it  now  stands, 
than  to  raise  or  revive  objections  against  it ;  and  that,  in 
short,  he  comes  to  the  task  with  a  willing  mind ;  an  assump- 
tion which  will  not  only  save  the  trouble  of  piling  argument 
on  argument  to  convince  the  sceptical,  but  will  greatly 
facilitate  his  actual  progress ;  inasmuch  as  he  will  find  it  at 
once  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  pursue  from  the  outset 
a  straight  and  definite  path,  than  to  be  constantly  stepping 
aade,  involving  himself  in  perplexities  and  circuits,  which, 
after  all,  can  only  terminate  in  finding  himself  compelled  to 
adopt  the  same  road. 

(4.)  The  method,  therefore,  we  propose  to  follow  in  this 
work  is  neither  strictly  the  analytic  nor  the  synthetic,  but 
rather  such  a  combination  of  both,  with  a  leaning  to  the 
latter,  as  may  best  suit  with  a  didactic  composition.  Its 
object  is  not  to  convince  or  refute  opponents,  nor  to  inquire, 
under  the  semblance  of  an  assumed  ignorance,  for  principles 
of  which  we  are  all  the  time  in  full  possession  —  but  simply 
to  teach  what  is  known.  The  moderate  limit  of  a  single 
volume,  to  which  it  will  be  confined,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  on  every  point,  within  that  limit,  rather  diifuse  and 
oopiouB  in  explanation,  as  well  as  the  eminently  matured  and 
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ascertidiied  character  of  the  science  itself,  render  this  course 
both  practicable  and  eligible.  Practicable,  because  there  is 
now  no  danger  of  any  revolution  in  astronomy,  like  those 
which  are  daily  changing  the  features  of  the  less  advanced 
sciences,  supervening,  to  destroy  all  our  hypotheses,  and 
throw  our  statements  into  confusion.  Eligible,  because  the 
space  to  be  bestowed,  either  in  combating  refuted  systems,  or 
in  leading  the  reader  forward  by  slow  and  measured  steps 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  may  be  more  advantageously 
devoted  to  such  explanatory  illustrations  as  will  impress 
on  him  a  familiar  and,  as  it  were,  a  practical  sense  of  the 
sequence  of  phenomena,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced.  We  shall  not,  then,  reject  the  analytic  course 
where  it  leads  more  easily  and  directly  to  our  objects,  or  in 
any  way  fetter  ourselves  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  method. 
Writing  only  to  be  imderstood,  and  to  conununicate  as  much 
information  in  as  little  space  as  possible,  consistently  with  its 
distinct  and  effectual  communication,  no  sacrifice  can  be 
afforded  to  system,  to  form,  or  to  affectation. 

(5.)  We  shall  take  for  granted,  from  the  outset,  the  Coper- 
nican  system  of  the  world ;  relying  on  the  easy,  obvious,  and 
natural  explanation  it  affords  of  all  the  phenomena  as  they 
come  to  be  described,  to  impress  the  student  with  a  sense  of 
its  truth,  without  either  the  formality  of  demonstration  or 
the  superfluous  tedium  of  eulogy,  calling  to  mind  that  im- 
portant remark  of  Bacon :  —  "  Theoriarum  vires,  arcta  et 
quasi  se  mutuo  sustinente  partium  adaptatione,  qu&  quasi  in 
orbem  cohsorent,  firmantur  * ; "  not  failing,  however,  to  point 
out  to  the  reader,  as  occasion  offers,  the  contrast  which  its 
superior  simplicity  offers  to  the  complication  of  other  hypo- 
theses. 

(6.)  The  preliminary  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  should  possess,  in  order  for  the  more  advantageous 
perusal  of  the  following  pages,  consists  in  the  familiar  prac- 


*  **  The  confirmation  of  theories  relies  on  the  compact  adaptation  of  their 
parts,  by  which,  like  those  of  an  arch  or  dome,  they  mutually  sustain  each  other, 
and  form  a  coherent  whole."  This  is  what  Dt.  Whewell  expressively  terms  the 
toiuUienre  of  inductions. 
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tice  of  decimal  and  sexagesimal  arithmetic;  some  moderate 
acquaintance  with  geometry  and  trigonometry^  both  plane 
and  spherical ;  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics ;  and 
enough  of  optics  to  understand  the  construction  and  use  of 
the  telescope,  and  some  other  of  the  simpler  instruments. 
Of  course^  the  more  of  such  knowledge  he  brings  to  the 
perusal,  the  easier  will  be  his  progress^  and  the  more  com- 
})lete  the  mformation  gtuned;  but  we  shall  endeavour  in 
every  case,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of 
clearness,  and  of  that  useful  brevity  which  consists  in  the 
absence  of  prolixity  and  episode,  to  render  what  we  have  to 
say  as  independent  of  other  books  as  possible. 

(7.)  After  all,  I  must  distinctly  caution  such  of  my 
readers  as  may  commence  and  terminate  their  astronomical 
studies  with  the  present  work  (though  of  such,  —  at  least  in 
the  latter  predicament, — I  trust  the  number  will  be  few), 
that  its  utmost  pretension  is  to  place  them  on  the  threshold 
of  this  particular  wing  of  the  temple  of  Science,  or  rather  on 
an  eminence  exterior  to  it,  whence  they  may  obtain  something 
like  a  general  notion  of  its  structure ;  or,  at  most,  to  give 
those  who  may  wish  to  enter  a  ground-plan  of  its  accesses, 
and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  pass-word.  Admission  to 
its  sanctuary,  and  to  the  privil^es  and  feelings  of  a  votary,  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  one  means,  —  sound  and  sufficient  knotO' 
Udge  of  mathematics^  the  great  instrument  of  all  exact  inquiry y 
without  which  no  man  can  ever  make  such  advances  in  this  or 
any  other  of  the  higher  departments  of  science  as  can  entitle 
him  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discussion 
within  their  range.  It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  those  who 
possess  this  knowledge  can  conmiunicate  on  such  subjects 
with  those  who  do  not,  and  adapt  their  language  and  their 
illustrations  to  the  necessities  of  such  an  intercourse.  Pro- 
positions which  to  the  one  are  almost  identical,  are  theorems 
of  import  and  difficulty  to  the  other ;  nor  is  their  evidence 
presented  in  the  same  way  to  the  mind  of  each.  In  teaching 
such  propositions,  under  such  circumstances,  the  appeal  has 
to  be  made,  not  to  the  pure  and  abstract  reason,  but  to  the 
aeose  of  analogy  — to  practice  and  experience :  principles  and 
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modes  of  action  have  to  be  established  not  by  direct  argument 
from  acknowledged  axioms,  but  by  continually  recurring  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  axioms  themselves  have  been  drawn ; 
viz.  examples ;  that  is  to  say,  by  bringing  forward  and  dwelling 
on  simple  and  familiar  instances  in  which  the  same  principles 
and  the  same  or  similar  modes  of  action  take  place:  thus 
erecting,  as  it  were,  in  each  particular  case,  a  separate  induc- 
tion, and  constructing  at  each  step  a  little  body  of  science  to 
meet  its  exigencies.  The  difference  is  that  of  pioneering  a 
road  through  an  untraversed  country  and  advancing  at  ease 
along  a  broad  and  beaten  highway ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are 
determined  to  make  ourselves  distinctly  understood,  and  will 
appeal  to  reason  at  all.  As  for  the  method  of  assertion^  or  a 
direct  demand  on  the  faith  of  the  student  (though  in  some 
complex  cases  indispensable,  where  illustrative  explanation 
would  defeat  its  own  end  by  becoming  tedious  and  burdensome 
to  both  parties),  it  is  one  which  I  shfdl  neither  willingly  adopt 
nor  would  recommend  to  others. 

(8.)  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  something  new  to 
abandon  the  road  of  mathematical  demonstration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  subjects  susceptible  of  it,  and  to  teach  any  consider- 
able branch  of  science  entirely  or  chiefly  by  the  way  of  il- 
lustration and  familiar  parallels,  it  is  yet  not  impossible  that 
those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  our  subject,  and 
whose  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  that  confessedly  higher 
practice  which  is  incompatible  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
present  work,  may  yet  find  their  account  in  its  perusal,  — for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  present  any  given 
body  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  in  as  great  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent lights  as  possible.  It  is  a  property  of  illustrations  of 
this  kind  to  strike  no  two  minds  in  the  same  manner,  or  with 
the  same  force;  because  no  two  minds  are  stored  with  the 
same  images,  or  have  acquired  their  notions  of  them  by 
similar  habits.  Accordingly,  it  may  very  well  happen,  that  a 
proposition,  even  to  one  best  acquainted  with  it,  may  be 
placed  not  merely  in  a  new  and  uncommon,  but  in  a  more 
impressive  and  satisfactory  light  by  such  a  course  —  some 
obscurity  may  be  dissipated,  some  inward  misgivings  cleared 
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up^  or  even  some  links  supplied  which  may  lead  to  the  per- 
ception of  connections  and  deductions  altogether  unknown 
before.  And  the  probability  of  this  is  increased  when^  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  illustrations  chosen  have  not  been 
studiously  selected  from  books,  but  are  such  as  have  presented 
themselves  freely  to  the  author's  mind  as  being  most  in 
harmony  with  his  own  views ;  by  which,  of  course,  he  means 
to  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  all  or  any  of  them  beyond 
what  they  may  really  possess. 

(9.)  Besides,  there  are  cases  in  the  application  of  mecha- 
nical principles  with  which  the  mathematical  student  is  but 
too  familiar,  where,  when  the  data  are  before  him,  and  the 
numerical  and  geometrical  relations  of  his  problems  all  clear 
to  his  conception, —  when  his  forces  are  estimated  and  his 
lines  measured,  —  nay,  when  even  he  has  followed  up  the 
application  of  his  technical  processes,  and  fairly  arrived  at  his 
conclusion,  —  there  is  still  something  wanting  in  his  mind  — 
not  in  the  evidence,  for  he  has  examined  each  link,  and  finds 
the  chain  complete  —  not  in  the  principles,  for  those  he  well 
knows  are  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  —  but  precisely 
in  the  mode  of  action.  He  has  followed  out  a  train  of  rea- 
soning by  logical  and  technical  rules,  but  the  signs  he  has 
employed  are  not  pictures  of  nature,  or  have  lost  their  ori- 
ginal meaning  as  such  to  his  mind:  he  has  not  seen,  as  it 
were,  the  process  of  nature  passing  under  his  eye  in  an  in- 
stant of  time,  and  presented  as  a  consecutive  whole  to  his 
imagination*  A  familiar  parallel,  or  an  illustration  drawn 
from  some  artificial  or  natural  process,  of  which  he  has  that 
direct  and  individual  impression  which  ^ves  it  a  reality  and 
associates  it  with  a  name,  will,  in  almost  every  such  case, 
supply  in  a  moment  this  deficient  feature,  will  convert  all  his 
symbols  into  real  pictures,  and  infuse  an  animated  meaning 
into  what  was  before  a  lifeless  succession  of  words  and  signs. 
I  cannot,  indeed,  always  promise  myself  to  attain  this 
d^ree  of  vividness  of  illustration,  nor  are  the  points  to 
be  elucidated  themselves  always  capable  of  being  so  para- 
phrased  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  by  any  single  in- 
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stance  adducible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  experience ;  but 
the  object  will  at  least  be  kept  in  view ;  and,  as  I  am  very 
conscious  of  having,  in  making  such  attempts,  gained  for 
myself  much  clearer  views  of  several  of  the  more  concealed 
effects  of  planetary  perturbation  than  I  had  acquired  by 
their  mathematical  investigation  in  detail,  it  may  reasonably 
be  hoped  that  the  endeavour  will  not  always  be  unattended 
with  a  similar  success  in  others. 

(10.)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  our 
aim  is  not  to  offer  to  the  public  a  technical  treatise,  in  which 
the  student  of  practical  or  theoretical  astronomy  shall  find 
consigned  the  minute  description  of  methods  of  observation^ 
or  the  formulae  he  requires  prepared  to  his  hand,  or  their  de- 
monstrations drawn  out  in  detail  In  all  these  the  present 
work  will  be  found  meagre,  and  quite  inadequate  to  his  wants. 
Its  aim  is  entirely  different ;  being  to  present  to  him  in  each 
case  the  mere  ultimate  rationale  of  facts,  arguments,  and 
processes;  and,  in  all  cases  of  mathematical  application, 
avoiding  whatever  would  tend  to  encumber  its  pages  with 
algebraic  or  geometrical  symbols,  to  place  under  his  inspec- 
tion that  central  thread  of  common  sense  on  which  the  pearls 
of  analytical  research  are  invariably  strung ;  but  which,  by 
the  attention  the  latter  claim  for  themselves,  is  often  con- 
cealed from  the  eye  of  the  gazer,  and  not  always  disposed  in 
the  straightest  and  most  convenient  form  to  follow  by  those 
who  string  them.  This  is  no  fault  of  those  who  have  con- 
ducted the  inquiries  to  which  we  allude.  The  contention  of 
mind  for  which  they  call  is  enormous ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  owing  to  their  experience  of  how  little  can  be  accomplished 
in  carrying  such  processes  on  to  their  conclusion,  by  mere 
ordinary  clearness  of  head;  and  how  necessary  it  often  is  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  purely  mathematical  conditions 
which  ensure  success,  —  the  hooks-and-eyes  of  their  equap- 
tions  and  series,  —  than  to  those  which  enchain  causes  with 
their  effects,  and  both  with  the  human  reason,  —  that  we 
must  attribute  something  of  that  indistinctness  of  view  which 
is  often  complained  of  as  a  grievance  by  the  earnest  student, 
and  still  more  commonly  ascribed  ironically  to  the  native 
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cloudiness  of  an  atmosphere  too  sublime  for  vulgar  compre- 
hension. We  think  we  shall  render  good  service  to  both 
classes  of  readers,  by  dissipating,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
that  accidental  obscurity,  and  by  showing  ordinary  untutored 
comprehension  clearly  what  it  can,  and  what  it  cannot,  hope 
to  attain. 

(10  a.)  To  conclude :  *'  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 
No  grand  practical  result  of  human  industry,  genius,  or  me- 
ditation, has  sprung  forth  entire  and  complete  from  the  master 
hand  or  mind  of  an  individual  designer  working  straight  to 
its  object,  and  foreseeing  and  providing  for  all  details.  As 
in  the  building  of  a  great  city,  so  in  every  such  product,  its 
historian  has  to  record  rude  beginnings,  circuitous  and  in- 
adequate plans ;  frequent  demolition,  renewal  and  rectifica- 
tion ;  the  perpetual  removal  of  much  cumbrous  and  unsightly 
material  and  scaffolding,  and  constant  opening  out  of  wider 
and  grander  conceptions ;  till  at  length  a  unity  and  a  nobility 
is  attained,  little  dreamed  of  in  the  imagination  of  the  first 
projector. 

(10  &.)  The  same  is  equally  true  of  every  great  body  of 
knowledge,  and  would  be  found  signally  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  astronomy,  did  the  object  of  this  work  allow  us  to 
devote  a  portion  of  it  to  its  relation.  What  concerns  us 
more  is,  that  the  same  remark  is  no  less  applicable  to  the 
process  by  which  knowledge  is  built  up  in  the  mind  of  each 
individual,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  attain  any  extensive 
development  or  any  grand  proportions.  No  man  can  rise 
from  ignorance  to  anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  complete 
grasp  of  any  considerable  branch  of  science  without  receiving 
and  discarding  in  succession  many  crude  and  incomplete 
notions,  which  so  far  from  injuring  the  truth  in  its  ulti- 
mate reception,  act  as  positive  aids  to  its  attainment  by 
acquainting  him  with  the  symptoms  of  an  insecure  footing 
in  his  progress.  To  reach  from  the  plain  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  an  Alpine  country,  many  inferior  eminences  have  to 
be  scaled  and  relinquished  ;  but  the  labour  is  not  lost.  The 
region  is  unfolded  in  its  closer  recesses,  and  the  grand  pano- 
rama which  opens  from  aloft  is  all  the  better  understood  and 
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the  more  enjoyed  for  the  very  misconceptions  in  detail  which 
it  rectifies  aud  explains. 

(10  c.)  Astronomy  is  very  peculiarly  in  this  predicament 
Its  study  to  each  individual  student  is  a  continual  process  of 
rectification  and  correction — of  abandoning  one  point  of 
view  for  another  higher  and  better — of  temporary  and  occa- 
sional reception  of  even  positive  and  admitted  errors  for  the 
convenience  they  afford  towards  giving  clear  notions  of  im- 
portant truths  whose  essence  they  do  not  affect^  by  sparing 
him  that  contention  of  mind  which  fatigues  and  distresses. 
We  know^  for  example^  that  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  is 
real^  and  that  of  the  heavens  only  apparent ;  yet  there  are 
many  problems  in  astronomy  which  are  not  only  easier  con- 
ceived, but  more  simply  resolved  by  adopting  the  idea  of  a 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens,  it  being  understood  once  for 
all  that  appearances  are  alike  in  both  suppositions. 
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OnrKRAL  MOTIONS.  —  APPARENT  AND  REAL  MOTIONS.  —  SHAPE  AND 
SUE  OP  THE  EARTH.  —  THE  HORIZON  AND  ITS  DIP. THE  AT- 
MOSPHERE. —  REFRACTION.  TWILIGHT.  —  APPEARANCES     RE- 

SULTINO  FROM  DIURNAL  MOTION  —  FROM  CHANGE  OF  STATION 
IN  GENERAL.  —  PARALLACTIC  MOTIONS.  —  TERRESTRIAL  PARAL- 
LAX.    THAT  OP  THE  STARS  INSENSIBLE. FIRST  STEP  TO- 
WARDS FORMING  AN  IDEA  OF  THE  DISTANCE  OF  THE  STARS. — 
COPERNICAN  VIEW  OP  THE  EARTH's  MOTION. —  RELATIVE 
MOTION.  —  MOTIONS  PARTLY  REAL,  PARTLY  APPARENT.  —  GEO- 
CENTRIC ASTRONOMY,  OR  IDEAL  REFERENCE  OF  PHiENOMENA 
TO  THE  earth's  CENTRE  AS  A  COMMON  CONVENTIONAL 
STATION. 

(11.)  The  magnitudes,  distances^  arrangement,  and  motions 
of  the  great  bodies  which  make  np  the  visible  universe,  their 
constitution  and  physical  condition,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
known  to  us,  with  their  mutual  influences  and  actions  on  each 
other,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  by  the  efiects  produced, 
and  established  by  legitimate  reasoning,  form  the  assemblage 
of  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  astronomer  is  directed. 
The  term  astronomy*  itself,  which  denotes  the  law  or  rule  of 
the  astra  (by  which  the  ancients  understood  not  only  the 
stars  properly  so  called,  but  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the 
visible  constituents  of  the  heavens),  sufficiently  indicates  this ; 
and,  although  the  term  astrology,  which  denotes  the  reason, 
theory i  or  interpretation  of  the  stars  f,  has  become  degraded  in 
its  application,  and  confined  to  superstitious  and  delusive  at- 
tempts to  divine  future  events  by  their  dependence  on  pre- 


*  hary^,  a  ttar ;  yoftos,  a  law ;  or  vtfitiw,  to  tend,  as  a  shepherd  his  flock  ;  so 
that  aorporofws  means  *<  shepherd  of  the  stars."     The  two  etymologies  are,  liow- 
r,  coincident, 
t  A070S,  vMsois  or  a  ward,  the  Teliicle  of  reason ;  the  mterpretcr  of  thought. 
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tended  planetary  inflaenccs,  the  same   meaning  originally 
attached  itself  to  that  epithet. 

(12.)  But^  besides  the  stars  and  other  celestial  bodies,  the 
earth  itself,  r^arded  as  an  individual  body,  is  one  principal 
object  of  the  astronomer's  consideration,  and,  indeed,  the 
chief  of  alL  It  derives  its  importance,  in  a  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  sense,  not  only  &om  its  proximity,  and  its  r^ 
lation  to  us  as  animated  beings,  who  draw  firom  it  the  supply 
of  all  our  wants,  but  as  the  station  from  which  we  see  all  the 
rest,  and  as  the  only  one  among  them  to  which  we  can,  in  the 
first  instance,  refer  for  any  determinate  marks  and  measures 
by  which  to  recognize  their  changes  of  situation,  or  with 
which  to  compare  their  distances. 

(13.)  To  the  reader  who  now  for  the  first  time  takes  up  a 
book  on  astronomy,  it  will  no  doubt  seem  strange  to  class  the 
earth  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  assume  any  conmiunity 
of  nature  among  things  apparently  so  difierent.  For  what,  in 
fact,  can  be  more  apparently  difierent  than  the  vast  and 
seemingly  immeasurable  extent  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars, 
which  appear  but  as  points,  and  seem  to  have  no  size  at  all  ? 
The  earth  is  dark  and  opaque,  while  the  celestial  bodies  arc 
brilliant.  We  perceive  in  it  no  motion,  while  in  them  wc 
observe  a  continual  change  of  place,  as  we  view  them  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  or  night,  or  at  difierent  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  ancients,  accordingly,  one  or  two  of  the  more  en- 
lightened of  them  only  excepted,  admitted  no  such  conmiu- 
nity of  nature ;  and,  by  thus  placing  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
their  movements  without  the  pale  of  analogy  and  experience, 
efiectually  intercepted  the  progress  of  all  reasoning  from  what 
passes  here  below,  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  regions  where 
they  exist  and  move.  Under  such  conventions,  astronomy, 
as  a  science  of  cause  and  efiect,  could  not  exist,  but  must  be 
limited  to  a  mere  re^try  of  appearances,  unconnected  with 
any  attempt  to  account  for  them  on  reasonable  principles, 
however  successful  to  a  certain  extent  might  be  the  attempt 
to  follow  out  their  order  of  sequence,  and  to  establish  empirical 
laws  expressive  of  this  order.  To  get  rid  of  this  prejudice, 
therefore,  is  the  first  step  towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
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what  is  really  the  case ;  and  the  student  has  made  his  first 
effort  towards  the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge,  when  he 
has  learnt  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  earth, 
after  all,  may  be  nothing  but  a  great  star.  How  correct  such 
an  idea  may  be,  and  with  what  limitations  and  modifications 
it  is  to  be  admitted,  we  shall  see  presently. 

(14.)  It  is  evident,  that,  to  form  any  just  notions  of  the 
arrangement,  in  space,  of  a  number  of  objects  which  we  can- 
not approach  and  examine,  but  of  which  all  the  information 
we  can  gain  is  by  sitting  still  and  watching  their  evolutions, 
it  must  be  very  important  for  us  to  know,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  what  we  call  sitting  still  is  really  such : 
whether  the  station  from  which  we  view  them,  with  ourselves, 
and  all  objects  which  immediately  surround  us,  be  not  itself 
in  motion,  unperceived  by  us ;  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  that 
motion  is.  llie  apparent  places  of  a  number  of  objects,  and 
their  apparent  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other,  will 
of  course  be  materially  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the 
spectator  among  them ;  and  if  this  situation  be  liable  to 
change,  unknown  to  the  spectator  himself,  an  appearance  of 
change  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  objects  will  arise, 
without  the  reality.  If,  then,  such  be  actually  the  case,  it 
will  follow  that  all  the  movements  we  think  we  perceive 
among  the  stars  will  not  be  real  movements,  but  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  whatever  changes  of  relative  place  we  per- 
ceive among  them  must  be  merely  apparent,  the  results  of 
the  shifting  of  our  own  point  of  view ;  and  that,  if  we  would 
ever  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  real  motions,  it  can  only 
be  by  first  investigating  our  own,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  its  effects.  Thus,  the  question  whether  the  earth  is  in 
motion  or  at  rest,  and  if  in  motion,  what  that  motion  is,  is  no 
idle  inquiry,  but  one  on  which  depends  our  only  chance  of 
arriving  at  true  conclusions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
universe. 

(15.)  Nor  let  it  be  thought  strange  that  we  should  speak 
of  a  motion  existing  in  the  earth,  unperceived  by  its  in- 
habitants :  we  must  remember  that  it  is  of  the  earth  as  a 
tohokf  with  all  that  it  holds  within  its  substance,  or  sustains 
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on  its  surface,  that  we  are  speaking ;  of  a  motion  common  to 
the  solid  mass  beneath,  to  the  ocean  which  flows  around  it, 
the  air  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the  clouds  which  float  above  it 
in  the  air.  Such  a  motion^  which  should  displace  no  terres- 
trial object  from  its  relative  situation  among  others,  interfere 
with  no  natural  processes,  and  produce  no  sensations  of 
shocks  or  jerks,  might,  it  is  very  evident^  subsist  undetected 
by  us.  There  is  no  peculiar  sensation  which  advertises  us 
that  we  are  in  motion.  We  perceive  jerks,  or  shocks,  it  is 
true,  because  these  are  sudden  changes  of  motion,  produced, 
as  the  laws  of  mechanics  teach  us,  by  sudden  and  powerful 
forces  acting  during  short  times ;  and  these  forces,  applied  to 
our  bodies,  are  what  we  feel.  When,  for  example,  we  are 
carried  along  in  a  carriage  with  the  blinds  down,  or  with  our 
eyes  closed  (to  keep  us  from  seeing  external  objects),  we  per- 
ceive a  tremor  arising  from  inequalities  in  the  road,  over 
which  the  carriage  is  successively  lifted  and  let  fall,  but  we 
have  no  sense  of  progress.  As  the  road  is  smoother,  our 
sense  of  motion  is  diminished,  though  our  rate  of  travelling  is 
accelerated.  Railway  travelling,  especially  by  night  or  in  a 
tunnel,  has  familiarized  every  one  with  this  remark.  Those 
who  have  made  aeronautic  voyages  testify  that  with  closed 
eyes,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  breeze  communi- 
cating no  oscillatory  or  revolving  motion  to  the  car,  the 
sensation  is  that  of  perfect  rest,  however  rapid  the  transfer 
from  place  to  place. 

(16.)  But  it  is  on  shipboard,  where  a  great  system  is  main- 
tained in  motion,  and  where  we  are  surrounded  with  a  mul- 
titude of  objects  which  participate  with  ourselves  and  each 
other  in  the  conunon  progress  of  the  whole  mass,  that  we  feel 
most  satisfactorily  the  identity  of  sensation  between  a  state 
of  motion  and  one  of  rest.  In  the  cabin  of  a  large  and  heavy 
vessel,  going  smoothly  before  the  wind  in  still  water,  or 
drawn  along  a  canal,  not  the  smallest  indication  acquaints  us 
with  the  way  it  is  making.  We  read,  sit,  walk,  and  perform 
every  customary  action  as  if  we  were  on  land.  If  we  throw 
a  ball  into  the  air,  it  falls  back  into  our  hand ;  or  if  we  drop 
it,  it  alights  at  our  feet     Insects  buzz  around  us  as  in  the 
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free  sir ;  and  smoke  ascends  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
do  in  an  apartment  on  shore.  If»  indeed^  we  come  on  deck, 
the  case  is,  in  some  respects,  different ;  the  air,  not  being 
carried  along  with  us,  drifts  away  smoke  and  other  light 
bodies — such  as  feathers  abandoned  to  it  —  apparently,  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ship's  progress ;  but,  in 
reality,  they  remain  at  rest,  and  we  leave  them  behind  in  the 
air.  StiU,  the  illusion,  so  far  as  massive  objects  and  our  own 
movements  are  concerned,  remains  complete ;  and  when  we 
look  at  the  shore,  we  then  perceive  the  effect  of  our  own 
motion  transferred,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  external  objects 
—  external^  that  is,  to  the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part 

**  Prorehlmur  portu,  temeque  urbesque  reoedunt.*' 

(17.)  In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the  earth  as  in  mo- 
tion, we  must  form  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  its  shape  and 
size.  Now,  an  object  cannot  have  shape  and  size  unless  it 
is  Umited  on  all  sides  by  some  definite  outline,  so  as  to  admit 
of  our  imagining  it,  at  least,  disconnected  from  other  bodies, 
and  existing  insulated  in  space.  The  first  rude  notion  we 
form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  flat  surface,  of  indefinite  extent 
in  all  directions  from  the  spot  where  we  stand,  above  which 
are  the  air  and  sky  ;  below,  to  an  indefinite  profundity,  solid 
matter.  This  is  a  prejudice  to  be  got  rid  of,  like  that  of  the 
earth's  immobility; — but  it  is  one  much  easier  to  rid  our- 
selves of,  inasmuch  as  it  originates  only  in  our  own  mental 
inactivity,  in  not  questioning  ourselves  where  we  will  place 
a  limit  to  a  thing  we  have  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  regard  as  immensely  large ;  and  does  not,  like  that,  ori- 
ginate in  the  testimony  of  our  senses  unduly  interpreted. 
On  the  contrary,  the  direct  testimony  of  our  senses  lies  the 
other  way.  When  we  see  the  sim  set  in  the  evening  in  the 
west,  and  rise  again  in  the  east,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  sun  we  see  after  a  temporary  absence,  we  must  do 
violence  to  all  our  notions  of  solid  matter,  to  suppose  it  to 
have  made  its  way  through  the  substance  of  the  earth.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  gone  under  it,  and  that  not  by  a  mere 
subterraneous  channel ;  for  if  we  notice  the  points  where  it 
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Bets  and  rises  for  many  successive  day^  or  for  a  whole  year, 
we  shall  find  them  constantly  shifting,  round  a  very  large 
extent  of  the  horizon ;  and,  besides,  the  moon  and  stars  also 
set  and  rise  again  in  all  points  of  the  visible  horizon.  The 
conclusion  is  plain :  the  earth  cannot  extend  indefinitely  in 
depth  downwards,  nor  indefinitely  in  surface  laterally;  it 
must  have  not  only  bounds  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  also 
an  under  side  round  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  can  pass ; 
and  that  side  must,  at  least,  be  so  far  like  what  we  see,  that 
it  must  have  a  sky  and  sunshine,  and  a  day  when  it  is  night 
to  us,  and  vice  versd  ;  where,  in  short, 

—  **  redit  a  nobis  Auron,  diemque  reducit. 
Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
lUic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper.**  Gwrg. 

(18.)  As  soon  as  we  have  familiarized  ourselves  with  the 
conception  of  an  earth  YfiXhowi  foundations  or  fixed  supports — 
existing  insulated  in  space  from  contact  of  every  thing  ex- 
ternal, it  becomes  easy  to  imagine  it  in  motion — or,  rather, 
difficult  to  imagine  it  otherwise ;  for,  since  there  is  nothing  to 
retain  it  in  one  place,  should  any  causes  of  motion  exist,  or 
any  forces  act  upon  it,  it  must  obey  their  impulse.  Let  us 
next  see  what  obvious  circumstances  there  are  to  help  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

(19.)  Let  us  first  examine  what  we  can  actually  see  of  its 
shape.  Now,  it  is  not  on  land  (unless,  indeed,  on  un- 
commonly level  and  extensive  plains),  that  we  can  see  any 
thing  of  the  general  figure  of  the  earth ; — the  hills,  trees,  and 
other  objects  which  roughen  its  surface,  and  break  and  elevate 
the  line  of  the  horizon,  though  obviously  bearing  a  most 
minute  proportion  to  the  whole  earth,  are  yet  too  considerable 
with  respect  to  ourselves  and  to  that  small  portion  of  it  which 
we  can  see  at  a  single  view,  to  allow  of  our  forming  any 
judgment  of  the  form  of  the  whole,  from  that  of  a  part  so  dis- 
figured. But  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  any  vastly  ex- 
tended level  plain,  the  case  is  otherwise.  If  we  sail  out  of 
sight  of  land,  whether  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  or 
climb  the  mast,  we  see  the  surface  of  the  sea — not  losing 
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itsdf  in  distance  and  mist,  but  terminated  by  a  sharp,  clear, 
well-defined  line  or  offing  as  it  is  called,  which  runs  all  round 
US  in  a  drcle,  having  our  station  for  its  centre*  That  this 
fine  18  really  a  circle,  we  conclude,  first,  from  the  perfect 
apparent  similarity  of  all  its  parts ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
fact  of  all  its  parts  appearing  at  the  same  distance  from  us, 
and  that,  evidently,  a  moderate  one ;  and  thirdly,  from  this, 
that  its  apparent  diameter^  measured  with  an  instrument 
called  the  dip  sector,  is  the  same  (except  under  some  singular 
atmospheric  circumstances,  which  produce  a  temporary  dis- 
tortion of  the  outline),  in  whatever  direction  the  measure  is 
taken, — properties  which  belong  only  to  the  circle  among 
geometrical  figures.  If  we  ascend  a  high  eminence  on  a  plain 
(f(Nr  instance,  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids),  the  same  holds 
good. 

(20.)  Masts  of  ships,  however,  and  the  edifices  erected  by 
man,  are  trifling  eminences  compared  to  what  nature  itself 
affords;  ^tna,  Tenerifie,  Mowna  Boa,  are  eminences  from 
which  no  contemptible  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  earth's^surfacc 
can  be  seen;  but  from  these  again — in  those  few  and  rare 
occasions  when  the  transparency  of  the  air  will  permit  the 
real  boundary  of  the  horizon,  the  true  sea-line,  to  be  seen — 
the  very  same  appearances  are  witnessed,  but  with  this  re- 
markable addition,  viz.  that  the  angular  diameter  of  the  visible 
area,  as  measured  by  the  dip  sector,  is  materially  less  than  at 
a  lower  level ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  apparent  size  of 
the  earth  has  sensibly  diminished  as  we  have  receded  from  its 
sarfi^e,  while  yet  the  absolute  quantity  of  it  seen  at  once  has 
been  increased. 

(21.)  The  same  appearances  are  observed  universally,  in 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  visited  by  man.  Now,  the 
figore  of  a  body  which,  however  seen,  appears  always  circular y 
can  be  no  other  than  a  sphere  or  globe. 

(22.)  A  diagram  will  elucidate  this.  Suppose  the  earth  to 
be  represented  by  the  sphere  L  H  N  Q,  whose  centre  is  C,  and 
let  A,  G,  M  be  stations  at  difierent  elevations  above  various 
points  of  its  surface,  represented  by  a,  y,  m  respectively. 
From  each  of  them  (as  from  M )  let  a  line  be  drawn,  as  M  N  n, 
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a  tangent  to  the  surface  at  N^  then  wiU  this  line  represent 
tlie  visual  ray  along  which  the  spectator  at  M  will  see  the 
yisible  horizon;  and  as  this  tangent  sweeps  round  M,  and 
comes  successively  into  the  positions  MO o,  MFp,  MQ;, 
the  point  of  contact  N  will  mark  out  on  the  surface  the 
circle  N  O  P  Q.     The  area  of  the  spherical  surface  compre- 


hended within  this  circle  is  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
yisible  to  a  spectator  at  M,  and  the  angle  N  M  Q  included 
between  the  two  extreme  visual  rays  is  the  measure  of  its 
apparent  angular  diameter.  Leaving,  at  present,  out  of  con- 
sideration the  effect  of  refraction  in  the  air  below  M,  of  which 
more  hereafter,  and  which  always  tends,  in  some  degree,  to 
increase  that  angle,  or  render  it  more  obtuse,  this  is  the  angle 
measured  by  the  dip  sector.  Now,  it  is  evident,  1st,  that  as 
the  point  M  is  more  elevated  above  m,  the  point  immediately 
below  it  on  the  sphere,  the  visible  area,  i,  e.  the  spherical 
s^ment  or  slice  N  O  P  Q,  increases ;  2dly,  that  the  distance 
of  the  vidble  horizon  '^  or  boundary  of  our  view  from  the  eye, 

*  *Opi(wt  to  terminate. 
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TIE.  the  line  MN^  increases ;  and;  Sdly,  that  the  angle  NMQ 
becomes  less  obtuse^  or,  in  other  words,  the  apparent  angular 
diameter  of  the  earth  diminishes,  being  nowhere  so  great  as 
180%  or  two  right  angles,  but  falling  short  of  it  by  some  sen- 
sible quantity,  and  that  more  and  more  the  higher  we  ascend. 
The  figure  exhibits  three  states  or  stages  of  elevation,  with 
the  horizon,  &c.  corresponding  to  each,  a  glance  at  which  will 
explain  our  meaning ;  or,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  larger  and 
more  distinct,  MNOPQ,  let  the  reader  imagine  nNM, 
M  Q «/  to  be  the  two  legs  of  a  ruler  jointed  at  M,  and  kept 
extended  by  the  globe  N  m  Q  between  them.  It  is  clear,  that 
as  the  joint  M  is  urged  home  towards  the  surface,  the  legs 
will  open,  and  the  ruler  will  become  more  nearly  straiffht, 
but  will  not  attain  perfect  straightness  till  M  is  brought 
fairly  up  to  contact  with  the  surfiice  at  m,  in  which  case 
its  whole  length  will  become  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  nt,  as 
is  the  line  xy. 

(23.)  This  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  dip  of  the  horizon, 
M  m,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  general  surface  of  the 
sphere  at  m,  is  also  the  direction  in  which  a  plumb-line^  would 
hang ;  for  it  is  an  observed  fact,  that  in  all  situations,  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line  is  exactly 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  also  exactly  perpendicular  to  a  line  or  surface  truly 
adjusted  by  a  spirit-level*  Suppose,  then,  that  at  our  station 
M  we  were  to  adjust  a  line  (a  wooden  ruler  for  instance)  by 
a  spirit-level,  with  perfect  exactness ;  then,  if  we  suppose  the 
direction  of  this  line  indefinitely  prolonged  both  ways,  as 
XM  Y,  the  line  so  drawn  will  be  at  right  angles  to  Mm, 
and  therefore  parallel  to  xmyy  the  tangent  to  the  sphere' at 
m.  A  spectator  placed  at  M  will  therefore  see  not  only  all 
the  vault  of  the  sky  above  this  line,  as  X  Z  Y,  but  also  that 
portion  or  zone  of  it  which  lies  between  X  N  and  Y  Q ;  in 
other  words,  his  sky  will  be  more  than  a  hemisphere  by  the 
zone  Y  Q  X  N.  It  is  the  angular  breadth  of  this  redundant 
zone — the  angle  YMQ,  by  which  the  visible  horizon  appears 
depressed  below  the  direction  of  a  spirit-level  —  that  is  called 

*  See  these  instruments  described  in  Chap.  III. 
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the  dip  of  the  horizon.    It  is  a  correction  of  constant  use  in 
nautical  astronomy. 

(24.)  From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  appears,  Ist,  That 
the  general  figure  of  the  earth  (so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  this  kind  of  observation)  is  that  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 
In  this  we  also  include  that  of  the  sea,  which,  wherever  it 
extends,  covers  and  fills  in  those  inequalities  and  local  irr^u- 
larities  which  exist  on  land,  but  which  can  of  course  only  be 
regarded  as  trifling  deviations  from  the  general  outline  of  the 
whole  mass,  as  we  consider  an  orange  not  the  less  round  for 
the  roughness  on  its  rind.  2dly,  That  the  appearance  of  a 
visible  horizon,  or  sea-offing,  is  a  consequence  of  the  curvature 
of  the  surface,  and  does  not  arise  from  the  inability  of  the 
eye  to  follow  objects  to  a  greater  distance,  or  from  at- 
mospheric indistinctness.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  general  notion  thus  acquired  into  some  of  its  consequences, 
by  which  its  consistency  with  observations  of  a  different 
kind,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  will  be  put  to  the  test,  and  a 
clear  conception  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parts 
of  the  earth  are  related  to  each  other,  and  held  together  as  a 
whole. 

(25.)  In  the  first  place,  then,  every  one  who  has  passed  a 
little  while  at  the  sea  side  is  aware  that  objects  may  be  seen 
perfectly  well  beyond  the  offing  or  visible  horizon  —  but  not 
the  whole  of  them.  We  only  see  their  upper  parts.  Thdr 
bases  where  they  rest  on,  or  rise  out  of  the  water,  are  hid 
from  view  by  the  spherical  surface  of  the  sea,  which  protrudes 
between  them  and  ourselves.  Suppose  a  ship,  for  instance, 
to  sail  directiy  away  from  our  station ;  —  at  first,  when  the 
distance  of  the  ship  is  small,  a  spectator,  S,  situated  at  some 
certain  height  above  the  sea,  sees  the  whole  of  the  ship,  even 
to  the  water  line  where  it  rests  on  the  sea,  as  at  A.  As  it 
recedes  it  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  apparent  size,  but  still  the 
wlwle  is  seen  down  to  the  water  line,  till  it  reaches  the  visible 
horizon  at  B.  But  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  this  distance,  not 
only  does  the  visible  portion  still  continue  to  diminish  in 
apparent  size,  but  the  hull  b^ins  to  disappear  bodily,  as  if 
gunk  below  the  surface.     When  it  has  reached  a  certain 
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distance^  as  at  C^  its  hull  has  entirely  vanished,  but  the  masts 
and  sails  remain,  presenting  the  appearance  c.  But  if,  in 
this  state  of  things,  the 
spectator  quickly  as- 
cends to  a  higher  sta- 
tion, T,  whose  ^ible 
horizon  is  at  D,  the 
hull  comes  again  in 
right ;  and,  when  he 
descends  again,  he  loses 
it.  The  ship  still  receding,  the  lower  sails  seem  to  sink  below 
the  water,  as  at  d,  and  at  length  the  whole  disappears :  while  yet 
the  distinctness  with  which  the  last  portion  of  the  sail  d  is 
seen  is  such  as  to  satisfy  us  that  were  it  not  for  the  interposed 
s^ment  of  the  sea,  ABODE,  the  distance  TE  is  not  so 
great  as  to  have  prevented  an  equally  perfect  view  of  the 
whole. 

(26.)  The  history  of  aeronautic  adventure  affords  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  same  principle.  The  late  Mr.  Sadler,  the 
celebrated  aeronaut,  ascended  on  one  occasion  in  a  balloon 
from  Dublin,  and  was  wafted  across  the  Irish  Channel,  when, 
on  his  approach  to  the  Welsh  coast,  the  balloon  descended 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  By  this  time  the  sun  was 
set,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  in.  He  threw 
out  nearly  all  his  ballast,  and  suddenly  sprang  upwards  to  a 
great  height,  and  by  so  doing  brought  his  horizon  to  dip 
below  the  sun,  producing  the  whole  phenomenon  of  a 
western  sunrise.  Subsequently  descending  in  Wales,  he  of 
course  witnessed  a  second  sunset  on  the  same  evening. 

(27.)  If  we  could  measure  the  heights  and  exact  distance 

of  two  stations  which  could  barely  be  discerned  from  each 

other  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon,   we  could   ascertain 

the  actual  size  of  the  earth  itself:   and,  in  fact,  were  it 

not  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  by  which  we  are  enabled 

to  see  in  some  small  degree  round  the  interposed  segment  (as 

will  be  hereafter  explained),  this  would  be  a  tolerably  good 

method  of  ascertaining  it.     Suppose  A  and  B  to  be   two 

eminences,  whose  perpendicular  heights  A  a  and  B  b  (which 
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for  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  to  be  exactly  equal)  are 
knowD^  as  well  as  their  exact  horizontal  interval  aJ)b,  by 
measurement ;  then  it  is  clear 
that  D,  the  visible  horizon  of 
both,  will  lie  just  half-way 
between  them,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose aDb  to  be  the  sphere  of 
the  earth,  and  C  its  centre  in 
the  figure  C  D  A  B,  we  know 
D  bf  the  length  of  the  arch 
of  the  circle  between  D  and  6, — viz.  half  the  measured 
interval,  and  b  B,  the  excess  of  its  secant  above  its  radius  — 
which  id  the  height  of  B,  —  data  which,  by  the  solution 
of  an  easy  geometrical  problem,  enable  us  to  find  the  length 
of  the  radius  D  C.  If,  as  is  really  the  case,  we  suppose  both 
the  heights  and  distance  of  the  stations  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  solution  alluded  to 
is  contained  in  the  following  proposition :  — 

TTie  eartlCs  diameter  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  visible  horizon  from  the  eye  as  that  distance  does  to  tlie 
lieight  of  the  eye  above  the  sea  leveL 

When  the  stations  are  unequal  in  height,  the  problem  is  a 
little  more  complicated. 

(28.)  Although,  as  we  have  observed,  the  effect  of  refrao- 
tion  prevents  this  from  being  an  exact  method  of  ascertaining 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  yet  it  will  suffice  to  afford  such 
an  approximation  to  it  as  shall  be  of  use  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  reader's  knowledge,  and  help  him  to  many  just  con- 
ceptions, on  which  account  we  shall  exemplify  its  application 
in  numbers.  Now,  it  appears  by  observation,  that  two 
points,  each  ten  feet  above  the  surface,  cease  to  be  visible 
from  each  other  over  still  water,  and  in  average  atmospheric 
circumstances,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  But  10  feet 
is  the  528th  part  of  a  mile,  so  that  half  their  distance,  or 
4  miles,  is  to  the  height  of  each  as  4  x  528  or  2112 : 1,  and 
therefore  in  the  same  proportion  to  4  miles  is  the  length 
of  the  earth's  diameter.     It  must,  therefore,  be  equal  to 
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4x2112=8448,  or,  in  round  numbers,  about  8000  miles, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

(29.)  Such  is  the  first  rough  result  of  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  earth's  magnitude;  and  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
if  we  take  advantage  of  it  to  compare  it  with  objects  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  of  vast  size,  so  as  to  interpose 
a  few  steps  between  it  and  our  ordinary  ideas  of  dimension. 
We  have  before  likened  the  inequalities  on  the  earth's 
surface,  arising  from  mountains,  valleys,  buildings,  &c.  to 
the  roughnesses  on  the  rind  of  an  orange,  compared  with 
its  general  mass.  The  comparison  is  quite  free  from  ezag- 
geration*  The  highest  mountain  known  hardly  exceeds  five 
miles  in  perpendicular  elevation :  this  is  only  one  1600th  part 
of  the  earth's  diameter ;  consequently,  on  a  globe  of  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  such  a  mountain  would  be  represented 
by  a  protuberance  of  no  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  which  is  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  drawing-paper. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  entire  continent,  or  even  any  very 
extensive  tract  of  land,  known,  whose  general  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  any  thing  like  half  this  quantity,  it  follows, 
that  if  we  would  construct  a  correct  model  of  our  earth,  with 
its  seas,  continents,  and  mountains,  on  a  globe  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  the  whole  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  prominent  points  and  ridges,  must  be  comprised  on  it 
within  the  thickness  of  thin  writing-paper ;  and  the  highest 
hills  would  be  represented  by  the  smallest  visible  grains 
of  sand. 

(30.)  The  deepest  mine  existing  does  not  penetrate  half  a 
mUe  below  the  surface  :  a  scratch,  or  pin-hole,  duly  re- 
presenting it,  on  the  surface  of  such  a  globe  as  our  model, 
would  be  imperceptible  without  a  magnifier. 

(31.)  The  greatest  depth  of  sea,  probably,  does  not  very 
much  exceed  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  continents;  and 
would,  of  course,  be  represented  by  an  excavation,  in  about 
the  same  proportion,  into  the  substance  of  the  globe  :  so  that 
the  ocean  comes  to  be  conceived  as  a  mere  film  of  liquid, 
such  as,  on  our  model,  would  be  left  by  a  brush  dipped 
in  colour,  and  drawn  over  those  parts  intended  to  represent 
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the  sea :  only,  in  so  conceiving  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind  thai 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  to  proportion  in 
point  of  quantity.  The  mechanical  laws  which  would 
regulate  the  distribution  and  movements  of  such  a  film,  and 
its  adhesion  to  the  surface,  are  altogether  different  from 
those  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  the  sea. 

(32.)  Lasdy,  the  greatest  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  has  ever  been  seen  at  once  by  man,  was  that  exposed 
to  the  view  of  Messrs.  Welsh  and  Ghreen,  in  their  balloon  as- 
cent of  Nov.  10, 1852,  to  the  enormous  height  of  23,027  feet, 
or  rather  less  than  five  miles.  To  estimate  the  proportion  of 
the  area  visible  from  this  elevation  to  the  whole  earth's 
surface,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  geometry  of  the  sphere, 
which  informs  us  that  the  convex  surface  of  a  spherical 
segment  is  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  to  which  it 
belongs  as  the  versed  sine  or  thickness  of  the  segment  is  to 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  and  further,  that  this  thickness, 
in  the  case  we  are  considering,  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  elevation  of  the  point  of  sight  above  the  surface. 
The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  visible  area,  in  this  case,  to 
the  whole  earth's  surface,  is  that  of  five  miles  to  8000,  or 
1  to  1600.  The  portion  visible  from  ^tna,  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  or  Mowna  Roa,  is  about  one  4000tlu 

(33.)  When  we  ascend  to  any  very  considerable  elevation 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  in  a  balloon,  or  on 
mountains,  we  are  made  aware,  by  many  uneasy  sensations, 
of  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  The  barometer,  an  instrument 
which  informs  us  of  the  weight  of  air  incumbent  on  a  given 
horizontal  surface,  confirms  this  impression,  and  affords  a 
direct  measure  of  the  rate  of  diminuti(Mi  of  the  quantity  of 
air  which  a  given  space  includes  as  we  recede  from  the 
surface.  From  its  indications  we  learn,  that  when  we  have 
ascended  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  we  have  left  below  us 
about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere:— 
that  at  10,600  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  (which  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  simmiit  of  ^tna*)  we  have  ascended 

*  The  height  of  ^(na  above  the  Mediterranean  (as  it  results  from  a  barom^ 
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through  about  one-third;  and  at  18,000  feet  (which  is  nearly 
that  of  Cotopaxi)  through  one-half  the  material,  or,  at  least, 
the  ponderable  body  of  air  incumbent  on  the  earth's  surface. 
From  the  progression  of  these  numbers,  as  well  as,  i  priori, 
from  the  nature  of  the  air  itself,  which  is  compressibUy  L  e.  ca- 
pable of  being  condensed  or  crowded  into  a  smaller  space  in 
proportion  to  the  incumbent  pressure,  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
although  by  rising  still  higher  we  should  continually  get 
aboTO  more  and  more  of  the  air,  and  so  relieve  ourselves  more 
and  more  bom.  the  pressure  with  which  it  weighs  upon  us, 
yet  the  amount  of  this  additional  relief,  or  the  ponderable 
quantity  of  air  surmounted,  would  be  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  additional  height  ascended,  but  in  a  constantly 
decreasing  ratia  An  easy  calculation,  however,  founded  on 
our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  air,  and  the 
mechanical  laws  which  regulate  its  dilatation  and  compression, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that,  at  an  altitude  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  not  exceeding  the  hundredth  part  of  its  diameter, 
the  tenuity,  or  rarefaction,  of  the  air  must  be  so  excessive,  that 
not  only  animal  life  could  not  subsist,  or  combustion  be  main- 
tsuned  in  it,  but  that  the  most  delicate  means  we  possess  of 
ascertsdning  the  existence  of  any  air  at  all  would  fail  to  afford 
the  slightest  perceptible  indications  of  its  presence. 

(34.)  Laying  out  of  consideration,  therefore,  at  present,  all 
nice  questions  as  to  the  probable  existence  of  a  definite  limit 
to  the  atmosphere,  beyond  which  there  is,  absolutely  and 
rigorously  speaking,  no  air,  it  is  clear,  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  may  speak  of  those  r^ons  which  are  more 
distant  above  the  earth's  surface  than  the  hundredth  part  of 
its  diameter  as  void  of  air,  and  of  course  of  clouds  (which  are 
nothing  but  visible  vapours,  diffiised  and  floating  in  the  air, 
sustained  by  it,  and  rendering  it  turbid  as  mud  does  water). 
It  seems  probable,  from  many  indications,  that  the  greatest 
height  at  which  visible  clouds  ever  exist  does  not  exceed  ten 
nules;  at  which  height  the  density  of  the  air  is  about  an 
eighth  part  of  what  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

trieal  mcaiurenient  of  my  own,  made  in  July,  1824,  under  very  favourabJ*  cir- 
cnimtancw)  is  10,872  English  feet  —  i^ii<Aor. 
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(35.)  We  are  thus  led  to  r^ard  the  atmosphere  of  lur, 
with  the  clouds  it  sapports,  as  constitatiiig  a  coating  of  eqaa* 
ble  or  nearly  equable  thickness,  enveloping  our  globe  on  all 
sides ;  or  rather  as  an  aerial  ocean,  of  which  the  surface  of 
the  sea  and  land  constitutes  the  bed,  and  whose  inferior 
portions  or  strata,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth,  contain  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  mass,  the  density  diminish- 
ing with  extreme  rapidity  as  we  recede  upwards,  till,  within 
a  very  moderate  distance  (such  as  would  be  represented  by 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  on  the  model  we  have  before  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  globe  on  which  it 
rests,  than  the  downy  skin  of  a  peach  in  comparison  with  the 
fruit  within  it),  all  senmble  trace  of  the  existence  of  air  dis- 
appears. 

(36.)  Arguments,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  render  it, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable, that  the  surface  of  the  aerial,  like  that  of  the  aqueous 
ocean,  has  a  real  and  definite  limit,  as  above  hinted  at ;  be- 
yond which  there  is  positively  no  air,  and  above  which  a  fresh 
quantity  of  ur,  could  it  be  added  from  without,  or  carried 
aloft  from  below,  instead  of  dilating  itself  indefinitely  up- 
wards, would,  after  a  certain  very  enormous  but  still  finite 
enlargement  of  volume,  sink  and  merge,  as  water  poured 
into  the  sea,  and  distribute  itself  among  the  mass  beneath. 
With  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  however,  astronomy  has 
little  concern;  all  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  in  modifying 
astronomical  phenomena  being  the  same,  whether  it  be  sup- 
posed of  definite  extent  or  not. 

(37.)  Moreover,  whichever  idea  we  adopt,  within  those 
limits  in  which  it  possesses  any  appretiable  density  its  con- 
stitution is  the  same  over  all  points  of  the  earth's  surface; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  great  scale,  and  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration temporary  and  local  causes  of  derangement,  such  as 
winds,  and  great  fluctuations,  of  the  nature  of  waves,  which 
prevail  in  it  to  an  immense  extent.  In  other  words,  the 
law  of  diminution  of  the  air^s  density  as  we  recede  upwards 
from  tJie  level  of  the  sea  is  the  same  in  every  column  into 
which  we  may  conceive  it  divided,  or  from  whatever  point  of 
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^  surfiice  we  may  set  out.  It  may  therefore  be  conBidered 
as  consisting  of  successiyely  superposed  strata  or  layers,  each 
of  the  form  of  a  spherical  shell,  concentric  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  sea  and  land,  and  each  of  which  is  rarer^  or  spe- 
cifically lighter,  than  that  immediately  beneath  it ;  and  denser^ 
or  spedfically  heavier,  than  that  immediately  above  it.  This, 
at  leasty  is  the  kind  of  distribution  which  alone  would  be  con- 
ristent  with  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  atmosphere  is  not  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
bong  always  kept  in  a  state  of  circulation,  owing  to  the  ex- 
cess of  heat  in  its  equatorial  regions  over  that  at  the  poles, 
some  slight  deviation  from  the  rigorous  expression  of  this  law 
takes  place,  and  in  peculiar  localities  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  confflderable  permanent  depressions  of  the  contours 
of  these  strata,  below  their  general  or  spherical  level,  subsist. 
But  these  are  points  of  consideration  rather  for  the  meteoro- 
logist than  the  astronomer.  It  must  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  with  this  distribution  of  its  strata  the  inequalities  of 
mountains  and  valleys  have  little  concern.  These  exercise 
hardly  more  influence  in  modifying  their  general  spherical 
figure  than  the  inequalities  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  interfere 
with  the  general  sphericity  of  its  surface.  They  would  exer- 
<U9e  absolutely  none  were  it  not  for  their  effect  in  giving 
another  than  horizontal  direction  to  the  currents  of  air  con- 
stituting winds,  as  shoals  in  the  ocean  throw  up  the  cur- 
rents which  sweep  over  them  towards  the  surface,  and  so 
in  some  small  degree  tend  to  disturb  the  perfect  level  of  that 
surface. 

(38.)  It  is  the  power  which  air  possesses,  in  conunon  with 
all  transparent  media,  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  or  bend- 
ing them  out  of  their  straight  course,  which  renders  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  important  to  the 
astronomer.  0¥ring  to  this  property,  objects  seen  obliquely 
through  it  appear  otherwise  situated  than  they  would  to  the 
same  spectator,  had  the  atmosphere  no  existence.  It  thus 
produces  a  false  impression  respecting  their  places,  which 
must  be  rectified  by  ascertaining  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  displacement  so  iiq)parently  produced  on  each,  before  we 
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can  come  at  a  knowledge  of  the  trae  ^rectiooB  in  which  th^ 
are  eituated  from  na  at  any  asngned  momenL 

(39.)  Suppose  B  spectator  placed  at  A,  any  point  of  the 
earth's  surface  K  A  A ;  and  let  L  (  M  m,  N  n,  represent  the 
BucceflBiTe  strata  or  layeis,  of  decreasing  densi^,  into  wluch 
we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  to  be  divided,  and  wluch 
are  ^iherical  sur&ces  concentrio  with  K  kt  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Let  S  repreaent  a  star,  or  other  heavenly  body,  b^ 
yond  the  utmost  limit  of  the  atmosphere.  Then,  if  the  air 
were  away,  the  spectator  would  see  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
Btnught  line  A  S.  Bat,  in  reality,  when  the  ray  of  light  S  A 
readies  the  atmosphere,  sappoee  at  d,  it  will,  by  the  laws  of 
optics,  begin  to  bend  downwards,  and  take  a  more  inclined 
direction,  aadc     This  bending  will  at  first  be  imperceptible. 


owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  uppermost  strata ;  but 
as  it  advances  downwards,  the  strata  continually  increasing 
in  den^ty,  it  will  continuaUy  undergo  greater  and  greater 
refraetioH  in  the  same  direction ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  straight  line  SdA^it  will  describe  a  curve  Sdcba, 
continually  more  and  more  concave  downwards,  and  will 
reach  the  earth,  not  at  A,  but  at  a  certMu  point  a,  nearer  to 
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&  This  raj5  consequently,  will  not  reach  the  spectator's 
eya  The  ray  by  which  he  will  see  the  star  is,  therefore,  not 
SdA,  bat  another  ray  which,  had  there  been  no  atmosphere, 
would  have  struck  the  earth  at  K,  a  point  behind  the  spec- 
tator; but  which,  being  bent  by  the  air  into  the  curve 
S  D  C  B  A,  actually  strikes  on  A.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  op- 
tics, that  an  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  which  the  visual 
ray  has  at  the  instant  of  arriving  at  the  eye^  without  regard  to 
what  may  have  been  otherwise  its  course  between  the  object 
and  the  eye.  Hence  the  star  S  will  be  seen,  not  in  the  di- 
rection A  S,  but  in  that  of  A  «,  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
SD  C  B  A,  at  A.  But  because  the  curve  described  by  the 
refracted  ray  is  concave  downwards,  the  tangent  A  s  will  lie 
cbaoe  A  S,  the  unrefracted  ray :  consequently  the  object  S 
will  appear  more  elevated  above  the  horizon  A  H,  when  seen 
through  the  refracting  atmosphere,  than  it  would  appear 
were  there  no  such  atmosphere.  Since,  however,  the  dis- 
poution  of  the  strata  is  the  same  in  all  directions  around  A, 
the  visual  ray  will  not  be  made  to  deviate  laterally^  but  will 
remain  constantly  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  S  A  C^  passing 
through  the  eye,  the  object,  and  the  earth's  centre. 

(40.)  The  effect  of  the  air's  refraction,  then,  is  to  raise  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  higher  above  the  horizon  in  appearance 
than  they  are  in  reality.  Any  such  body,  situated  actually  in 
the  true  horizon,  will  appear  ubone  it,  or  will  have  some  certain 
apparent  altitude  (as  it  is  called).  Nay,  even  some  of  those 
actually  below  the  horizon,  and  which  would  therefore  be  in- 
visible but  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  are,  by  that  effect, 
nused  above  it  and  brought  into  sight.  Thus,  the  sun,  when 
situated  at  P  below  the  true  horizon,  A  H,  of  the  spectator, 
becomes  visible  to  him,  as  if  it  stood  at  />,  by  the  refracted 
ray  F  q  r  t  A^to  which  Apia  &  taugent. 

(41.)  The  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  or  the  strict  determination  of  the  angle  S  A  «,  by 
which  a  celestial  object  at  any  assigned  altitude,  H  A  S,  is 
raised  in  appearance  above  its  true  place,  is,  unfortunately,  a 
very  difficult  subject  of  physical  inquiry,  and  one  on  which 
geometers  (from  whom  alone  we  can  look  for  any  information 
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on  the  subject)  are  not  yet  entirely  agreed.  The  difficult 
arises  from  this,  that  the  density  of  any  stratum  of  air  (on 
which  its  refracting  power  depends)  is  affected  not  merefy  by 
the  superincumbent  pressure,  but  also  by  its  temperature  ot 
degree  of  heat  Now,  although  we  know  that  as  we  recede 
from  the  earth's  surface  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  constantly 
diminishmg,  yet  the  law,  or  amount  of  this  diminntion  at 
different  heights,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  MoreoTer,  the 
refracting  power  of  air  is  perceptibly  affected  by  its  moisture; 
and  this,  too,  is  not  the  same  in  every  part  of  an  aerial 
column ;  neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  its  distri* 
bution.  The  consequence  of  our  ignorance  on  these  points  b 
to  introduce  a  corresponding  d^rree  of  uncertainty  into  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  refraction,  which  sheets,  to  a 
certiun  appretiable  extent,  our  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
most  important  data  of  astronomy.  The  uncertainty  thus 
induced  is,  however,  confined  within  such  very  narrow  limits 
as  to  be  no  cause  of  embarrassment,  except  in  the  most 
delicate  inquiries,  and  to  call  for  no  further  allusion  in  a 
treatise  like  the  present 

(42.)  A  <<  Table  of  Refiractions,"  as  it  is  called,  or  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  apparent  displacement  arising  from 
this  cause,  at  all  altitudes,  or  in  every  atuation  of  a  heavenly 
body,  from  the  horizon  to  the  zentM*,  (or  point  of  the  sl^ 
vertically  above  the  spectator),  and  under  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  astronomical  observations  are  usually  performed 
which  may  influence  the  result,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  of  all  astronomical  tables,  since  it  is  only 
by  the  use  of  such  a  table  we  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of  an 
illu»on  which  must  otherwise  pervert  all  our  notions  re- 
specting the  celestial  motions.  Such  have  been,  accordingly, 
constructed  with  great  care,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every 
collection  of  astronomical  tables.  Our  design,  in  the  present 
treatise,  will  not  admit  of  the  introductbn  of  tables ;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  here,  and  in  similar  cases, 
with  referring  the  reader  to  works  especially  destined  to 

*  From  an  Arabic  word  of  this  signification.  Sc«  thb  tcnn  tccluuaJly  defined 
in  Cbap.  II.  ' 
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fiimkh  these  useful  aids  to  calculation.  It  is,  however,  de- 
niable that  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  following  general 
notions  of  its  amount,  and  law  of  variations. 

(43.)  1st.  In  the  zenith  there  is  no  refraction.  A  celestial 
object,  situated  vertically  over  head,  is  seen  in  its  true  direction, 
•B  if  there  were  no  atmosphere,  at  least  if  the  air  be  tranquiL 

2dl7.  In  descending  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  the 
refraction  continually  increases.  Objects  near  the  horizon 
9fipeBi  more  elevated  by  it  above  their  true  directions  than 
those  at  a  high  altitude. 

3dly.  The  rate  of  its  increase  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
tangent  of  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  object  from 
the  zenith.  But  this  rule,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  at 
moderate  zenith  distances,  ceases  to  give  correct  results  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  horizon,  where  the  law  becomes  much  more 
complicated  in  its  expression. 

4thly.  The  average  amount  of  refraction,  for  an  object  half- 
way between  the  zenith  and  horizon,  or  at  an  apparent  alti- 
tude of  45%  is  about  1'  (more  exactly  57'"),  a  quantity  hardly 
sensible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  at  the  visible  horizon  it 
amounts  to  no  less  a  quantity  than  33^,  which  is  rather  more 
than  the  greatest  apparent  diameter  of  either  the  sun  or  the 
moon.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  see  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sun  or  moon  just  apparently  resting  on  the  horizon,  its 
whole  disk  is  in  reality  below  it,  and  would  be  entirely  out  of 
sight  and  concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  but  for  the 
benctng  round  it,  which  the  rays  of  light  have  undergone  in 
their  passage  through  the  air,  as  alluded  to  in  art  40. 

5thly.  That  when  the  barometer  is  higher  than  its  average 
or  mean  state,  the  amount  of  refraction  is  greater  than  its 
mean  amount ;  when  lower,  less :  and, 

6thly.  That  for  one  and  the  same  reading  of  the  barometer 
the  refraction  is  greater,  the  colder  the  air.  The  variations, 
owing  to  these  two  causes,  from  its  mean  amount  (at  temp. 
55^,  pressure  30  inches),  are  about  one  420th  part  of  that 
amount  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  one  300th  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height  of  the 
harometer. 
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(44.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  one  obvious  effect  of  re- 
fraction mast  be  to  shorten  the  duration  of  night  and  dark-* 
ncfis,  by  actually  prolonging  the  stay  of  the  sun  and  moon 
above  the  horizon.  But  even  after  they  are  set,  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  still  continues  to  send  us  a  portion  of  their 
light ;  not,  indeed,  by  direct  transmission,  but  by  TefkcHtm 
upon  the  vapours  and  minute  solid  particles  which  float  in  it, 
and,  perhaps,  also  on  the  actual  material  atoms  of  the  air 
itself.  To  understand  how  this  takes  place,  we  must  recollect, 
that  it  is  not  only  by  the  direct  light  of  a  luminous  object 
that  we  see,  but  that  whatever  portion  of  its  light  which 
would  not  otherwise  reach  our  eyes  is  intercepted  in  its 
course,  and  thrown  back,  or  laterally,  upon  us,  becomes  to 
us  a  means  of  illumination.  Such  reflective  obstacles  always 
exist  floating  in  the  air.  The  whole  course  of  a  sun-beam 
penetrating  through  the  chink  of  a  window-shutter  into  a 
dark  room  is  visible  as  a  bright  line  in  the  air :  and  even  if  it 
be  stifled,  or  let  out  through  an  opposite  crevice,  the  light 
scattered  through  the  apartment  from  this  source  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  entire  darkness  in  the  room.  The  luminous  lines 
occasionally  seen  in  the  air,  in  a  sky  full  of  partially  broken 
clouds,  which  the  vulgar  term  ^Uhe  sun  drawing  water,"  are 
similarly  caused.  They  are  sunbeams,  through  apertures  in 
clouds,  partially  intercepted  and  reflected  on  the  dust  and 
vapours  of  the  air  below.  Thus  it  is  with  those  solar  rays 
which,  after  the  sun  is  itself  concealed  by  the  convexity  of 
the  earth,  continue  to  traverse  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  above  our  heads,  and  pass  through  and  out  of  it, 
without  directly  striking  on  the  earth  at  all.  Some  portion 
of  them  is  intercepted  and  reflected  by  the  floating  particles 
above  mentioned,  and  thrown  back,  or  laterally,  so  as  to  reach 
us,  and  afford  us  that  secondary  illuminatioD,  which  is  twi- 
light. The  course  of  such  rays  will  be  immediately  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  A  B  C  D  is  the 
earth ;  A  a  point  on  its  surface,  where  the  sun  S  is  in  the 
act  of  setting ;  its  last  lower  ray  SAM  just  grazing  the 
sur&ce  at  A,  while  its  superior  rays  S  N,  SO,  traverse  the 
atmosphere  above  A  without  striking  the  earth,  leaving  it 


fiiuUlf  at  the  points  P  Q  R,  after  being  more  or  less  bent  in 
pasung  through  it,  the  lower  moat,  the  higher  lees,  and  that 
which,  like  S  It  O,  merely  grazes  the  exterior  limit  of  the 
atmoepliere,  not  at  alL  Let  ns  consider  Beveral  pointa, 
Af  B,  C,  D,  each  more  remote  than  the  last  from  A,  and  each 
more  deeply  in  vol  red  in  the  earth's  thadow,  which  occupies 
the  whole  space  from  A  beneath  the  line  A  M.  Mow,  A  just 
receiTee  the  sun's  last  direct  my,  and,  besides,  is  illuminated 


by  the  whole  reflectare  atmosphere  P  Q  R  T.  It  therefore- 
receives  twilight  from  the  whole  sky.  The  point  B,  to  which 
the  sno  has  set,  rec»ves  no  direct  solar  light,  nor  any,  direct 
or  reflected,  from  all  that  part  of  its  viaible  atmosphere  which 
is  below  A  P  M ;  but  from  the  lenticular  portion  P  K  z, 
which  is  travereed  by  the  sun's  rays,  aud  which  lies  above 
the  viable  horizon  B  R  of  B,  it  receives  a  twilight,  which  is 
strongest  at  R,  the  point  immediately  below  which  the  euo 
is,  and  fades  away  gradually  towards  P,  ae  the  luminous 
part  of  the  atmosphere  thins  ofil  At  C,  only  the  last  or 
thinnest  portion,  P  Q  z  of  the  lenticular  segment,  thus  illu- 
minated,  lies  above  the  horizon,  C  Q,  of  that  place ;  here, 
then,  the  twilight  is  feeble,  and  confined  to  a  email  space  in 
and  near  the  horizon,  which  the  sun  has  quitted,  while  at  D 
the  twilight  has  ceased  altt^ther. 

(45.)  When  the  sun  ia  above  the  horizon,  it  illuminates  the 
atmosphere  and  clouds,  and  these  again  disperse  and  scatter  a 
jKtrtion  of  its  light  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  send  some  of  its 
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rays  to  every  exposed  point,  from  every  point  of  the  sky. 
The  generally  difiiised  light,  therefore,  which  we  enjoy  in 
the  daytime,  is  a  phenomenon  originating  in  the  very  same 
causes  as  the  twilight.  Were  it  not  for  the  reflective  and 
scattering  power  of  the  atmosphere,  no  objects  would  be 
visible  to  us  out  of  direct  sunshine  ;  every  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  would  be  pitchy  darkness ;  the  stars  would  be  visible 
all  day,  and  every  i^artment,  into  which  the  sun  had  not 
direct  admission,  would  be  involved  in  nocturnal  obscurity. 
This  scattering  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  solar  light,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  tem- 
perature caused  by  the  same  luminary  in  its  different  parts, 
which,  during  the  daytime,  throws  it  into  a  constant  state  of 
undulation,  and,  by  thus  bringing  together  masses  of  air  of 
very  unequal  temperatures,  produces  partial  reflections  and 
refractions  at  their  common  boundaries,  by  which  some  por- 
tion of  the  light  is  turned  aside  from  the  direct  course,  and 
diverted  to  the  purposes  of  general  illumination.  A  secon- 
dary twilight,  however,  may  be  traced  even  beyond  the  point 
D,  consequent  on  a  re-rcflection  of  the  rays  dispersed  through 
«the  atmosphere  in  the  primary  one.  The  phenomenon  seen 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Nubian  desert,  described  by 
travellers  under  the  name  of  the  **  After-glow,**  would  seem 
to  arise  from  this  cause. 

(46.)  From  the  explanation  we  have  given,  in  arts.  39  and 
40,  of  the  nature  of  atmospheric  refraction,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  produced  in  the  progress  of  a  ray  of  light  through 
successive  strata,  or  layers,  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  whenever  a  ray  passes  obliquely  from  a  higher 
level  to  a  lower  one,  or  vice  versd,  its  course  is  not  rectilinear, 
but  concave  downwards ;  and  of  course  any  object  seen  by 
means  of  such  a  ray,  must  appear  deviated  from  its  true  place, 
whether  that  object  be,  like  the  celestial  bodies,  entirely  be- 
yond the  atmosphere,  or,  like  the  summits  of  mountiuns  seen 
from  the  plains,  or  other  terrestrial  stations  at  different 
levels  seen  from  each  other,  immersed  in  it  Every  difference 
of  level,  accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  difference  of  den- 
sity in  the  aerial  strata,  must  also  have,  corresponding  to  it, 
a  certain  amount  of  refraction  ;  less,  indeed,  than  what  would 
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be  produced  hj  the  whole  atmosphere^  but  still  often  of  very 
appretiable,  and  even  considerable^  amount.  This  refraction 
between  terrestrial  stations  is  termed  terrestrial  refraction,  to 
distinguish  it  firom  that  total  effect  which  is  only  produced  on 
oelestbl  objects^  or  such  as  are  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  is  called  celestial  or  astronomical  refraction. 

(47.)  Another  effect  of  refraction  is  to  distort  the  visible 
forms  and  proportions  of  objects  seen  near  the  horizon.  The 
sun,  for  instance,  which  at  a  considerable  altitude  always  ap- 
pears round,  assumes,  as  it  approaches  the  horizon,  a  flattened 
(HT  oval  outline ;  its  horizontal  diameter  being  visibly  greater 
than  that  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  very  near  the  hori«* 
son,  this  flattening  is  evidently  more  considerable  on  the 
lower  dde  than  on  the  u[^>er;  so  that  the  apparent  form  is 
neither  circular  nor  elliptic,  but  a  species  of  oval,  which  de- 
viates more  from  a  cirole  below  than  above.  This  singular 
effect,  which  any  one  may  notice  in  a  fine  sunset,  arises  from 
the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  refraction  increases  in  approach- 
ing the  horizon.  Were  every  visible  point  in  the  sun's  cir- 
cumference equally  raised  by  refiraction,  it  would  still  appear 
circular,  though  displaced ;  but  the  lower  portions  being  more 
raised  than  the  upper,  the  vertical  diameter  is  thereby  short- 
ened, while  the  two  extremities  of  its  horizontal  diameter  are 
equally  raised,  and  in  parallel  directions,  so  that  its  apparent 
length  remains  the  same.  The  dilated  size  (generally)  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  when  seen  near  the  horizon,  beyond  what  they 
appear  to  have  when  high  up  in  the  sky,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  re&action.  It  is  an  illusion  of  the  judgment,  arisbg 
firom  the  terrestrial  objects  interposed,  or  placed  in  close  com- 
parison with  them.  In  that  situation  we  view  and  judge  of 
them  as  we  do  of  terrestrial  objects  —  in  detail,  and  with  an 
acquired  habit  of  attention  to  parts.  Abft  we  have  no  asso- 
datiopg  to  guide  us,  and  their  insulation  in  the  expanse  of 
sky  leads  us  rather  to  undervalue  than  to  over-rate  their  ap- 
parent magnitudes.  Actual  measurement  with  a  proper  in- 
strument corrects  our  error,  without,  however,  dispelling  our 
illusion.  By  this  we  learn,  that  the  sun,  when  just  on  the 
horizon,  subtends  at  our  eyes  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
moon  a  materially  less  angle,  than  when  seen  at  a  great  alti- 
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tude  in  the  sky^  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  us  in  tlie 
former  situation  as  compared  with  the  latter,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained farther  on. 

(48.)  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  small  extent  of  the 
atmosphere  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
have  little  hesitation  in  admitting  those  luminaries  which 
people  and  adorn  the  sky,  and  which,  while  they  obviously 
form  no  part  of  the  earth,  and  receive  no  support  from  it,  are 
yet  not  borne  along  at  random  like  clouds  upon  the  ur,  nor 
drifted  by  the  winds,  to  be  external  to  our  atmosphere.  As 
such  we  have  considered  them  while  speaking  of  their  refrac- 
tions —  as  existing  in  the  immensity  of  space  beyond,  and 
situated,  perhaps,  for  any  thing  we  can  perceive  to  the  con- 
trary, at  enormous  distances  from  us  and  from  each  other. 

(49.)  Could  a  spectator  exist  unsustained  by  the  earth,  or 
any  solid  support,  he  would  see  around  him  at  one  view  the 
whole  contents  of  space  —  the  visible  constituents  of  the 
universe  :  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  judging 
of  their  distances  from  him,  would  refer  them,  in  the  direc- 
tions in  which  they  were  seen  from  his  station,  to  the  con- 
cave surface  of  an  imaginary  sphere,  having  his  eye  for 
a  centre,  and  its  surface  at  some  vast  indeterminate  distance. 
Perhaps  he  might  judge  those  which  appear  to  him  large  and 
bright,  to  be  nearer  to  him  than  the  smaller  and  less  brilliant ; 
but,  independent  of  other  means  of  judging,  he  would  have 
no  warrant  for  this  opinion,  any  more  than  for  the  idea  that 
all  were  equidistant  from  him,  and  really  arranged  on  such  a 
spherical  surface.  Nevertheless,  there  would  be  no  impro- 
priety in  his  referring  their  places,  geometrically  speaking,  to 
those  points  of  such  a  purely  imaginary  sphere,  which  their 
respective  visual  rays  intersect;  and  there  would  be  much 
advantage  in  so  doing,  as  by  that  means  their  apjpearance  and 
relative  situation  could  be  accurately  measured,  recorded,  and 
mapped  down.  The  objects  in  a  landscape  are  at  every 
variety  of  distance  from  the  eye,  yet  we  lay  them  all  down 
in  a  picture  on  one  plane,  and  at  one  distance,  in  their  actual 
apparent  proportions^  and  the  likeness  is  not  taxed  with  in- 
correctness, though  a  man  in  the  foreground  should  be  re- 
presented larger  than  a  mountain  in  the  distance.     So  it  ia 
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to  a  spectator  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pictured^  projected,  or 
mapped  down  on  that  unaginary  sphere  we  call  the  sky  or 
heaven.  Thus,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  moon^  which 
appears  to  us  as  large  as  the  sun,  though  less  bright,  may 
owe  that  apparent  equality  to  its  greater  proximity,  and 
may  be  really  much  less ;  while  both  the  moon  and  sun  may 
only  appear  larger  and  brighter  than  the  stars,  on  account  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  latter. 

(50.)  A  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  is  prevented,  by 
the  great  mass  on  which  he  stands,  from  seeing  into  all  that 
portion  of  space  which  is  below  him,  or  to  see  which  he  must 
look  in  any  degree  downwards.  It  is  true  that,  if  his  place 
of  observation  be  at  a  great  elevation,  the  dip  of  the  horizon 
will  bring  within  the  scope  of  vision  a  little  more  than  a 
hemisphere,  and  reiraction,  wherever  he  may  be  situated, 
will  enable  him  to  look,  as  it  were,  a  little  round  the  comer ; 
but  the  zone  thus  added  to  his  visual  range  can  hardly  ever, 
unless  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  exceed  a  couple 
of  degrees  in  breadth,  and  is  always  ill  seen  on  account  of  the 
vapours  near  the  horizon.  Unless,  then,  by  a  change  of  his 
geographical  situation,  he  should  shift  his  horizon  (which  is 
always  a  plane  passing  through  his  eye,  and  touching  the 
spherical  convexity  of  the  earth) ;  or  unless,  by  some  move- 
ments proper  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  should  of  them- 
selves come  above  his  horizon ;  or,  lastly,  unless,  by  some 
rotation  of  the  earth  itself  on  its  centre,  the  point  of  its  sur- 
&ce  which  he  occupies  should  be  carried  round,  and  pre- 
sented towards  a  cUfferent  region  of  space ;  he  would  never 
obtain  a  nght  of  almost  one  half  the  objects  external  to  our 
atmosphere.  Btit  if  any  of  these  cases  be  supposed,  more, 
or  all,  may  come  into  view  according  to  the  circumstances. 

(51.)  A  traveller,  for  example,  shifting  his  locality  on  our 
globe,  will  obtain  a  view  of  celestial  objects  invisible  from 
his  original  station,  in  a  way  which  may  be  not  inaptly  illus- 
strated  by  comparing  him  to  a  person  standing  in  a  park 
close  to  a  large  tree.  The  massive  obstacle  presented  by  its 
trunk  cuts  off  his  view  of  all  those  parts  of  the  landscape 
which  it  occupies  as  an  object ;  but  by  walking  round  it  a 
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complete  suooes^ye  view  of  the  whole  panorama  may  be 
obtained.  Just  in  the  same  way,  if  we  set  off  fhnn  any 
station,  as  London,  and  travel  southwards,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  notice  that  many  celestial  objects  which  are  never  seen 
from  London  come  snccesuvely  into  view,  as  if  ridng  up 
above  the  horiaon,  night  after  night,  firom  the  south,  although 
it  is  in  reality  our  horizon,  which,  travelling  with  ns  souUi- 
wards  round  the  sphere,  sinks  in  succesnon  beneath  them. 
The  novelty  and  ^endour  of  fresh  constellations  thus  gra- 


duaUy  brought  into  view  in  the  dear  cahn  lughts  of  tropical 
dimates,  in  kMD^  voyages  to  the  south,  is  dwdt  upon  by  aD 
who  have  enjoyed  this  spectacle,  and  never  fidk  to  impiess 
itself  on  the  recollection  amoi^  the  most  dd^tfol  and  in- 
teresting of  the  a^yociat^^MW  connected  with  extenove  traTd 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  ^;ure,  exhihilix^  three  loe- 
eefisive  stations  of  a  traveller.  A,  B,  C,  with  the  hocina  cor- 
re^M>nduDg  to  each,  wiQ  pbce  the  process  in  ckarer  eialence 
than  any  descriptioo. 

{^5±)  Again :  suppose  the  earth  itself  to  have  a  modoB  of 
rotition  on  its  centre.  It  is  eviient  that  a  ^ectitor  at  rest 
(»  it  appears  to  him)  on  any  part  of  it  wtll»  nnperceived  by 
himeell^  be  carried  roond  wtth  it:  unperei»v«d»  we  say. 
becaiiKc  hb  horixon  will  cottstantly  coofiakixi^  ami  be  Gnuted 
by^  the  same  terrestrial  objectSL  He  will  ha^e  tbe  ause 
kzbisca^  coKtuicIy  before  h£S  eyes»  in  whkh  alt  tfite  ^*-»*^^r 
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objectB  in  it,  which  serve  him  for  landmarks  and  directions^ 
retain,  with  respect  to  himself  or  to  each  other,  the  same 
invariable  situations.  The  perfect  smoothness  and  equality 
of  the  motion  of  so  vast  a  mass,  in  which  every  object  he  sees 
around  him  participates  alike,  will  (art  15.)  prevent  his  enter- 
taining any  snspicion  of  his  actual  change  of  place.  Yet, 
with  respect  to  external  objects, — that  is  to  say,  all  celestial 
ones  which  do  not  participate  in  the  supposed  rotation  of  the 
earth, — his  horizon  will  have  been  all  the  while  shifting  in 
its  relation  to  them,  predsely  as  in  the  case  of  our  traveler 
iD  the  forgoing  article.  Recurring  to  the  figure  of  that 
article,  it  is  evidently  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  their  visibility 
is  concerned,  whether  he  has  been  carried  by  the  earth's 
rotation  successively  into  the  situations  A,  B,  C ;  or  whether, 
the  earth  remidning  at  rest,  he  has  transferred  himself  per- 
sonally along  its  surface  to  those  stations.  Our  spectator  in 
the  park  will  obtain  precisely  the  same  view  of  the  landscape, 
whether  he  walk  round  the  tree,  or  whether  we  suppose  it 
sawed  off,  and  made  to  turn  on  an  upright  pivot,  while  he 
stands  on  a  projecting  step  attached  to  it,  and  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  round  by  its  motion.  The  only  difference  will 
be  in  his  view  of  the  tree  itself,  of  which,  in  the  former  case, 
he  will  see  every  part,  but,  in  the  latter,  only  that  portion  of 
it  which  remains  constantly  opposite  to  him,  and  immediately 
under  his  eye. 

(53.)  By  such  a  rotation  of  the  earth,  then,  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  horizon  of  a  stationary  spectator  will  be  con- 
stantly depressing  itself  below  those  objects  which  lie  in  that 
region  of  space  towards  which  the  rotation  is  carrying  him, 
and  elevating  itself  above  those  in  the  opposite  quarter,  ad- 
mitting into  view  the  former,  and  successively  hiding  the 
latter.  As  the  horizon  o^  every  such  spectator,  however, 
appears  to  him  motionless,  all  such  changes  will  be  referred 
by  him  to  a  motion  in  the  objects  themselves  so  successively 
disclosed  and  concealed.  In  place  of  his  horizon  approaching 
the  stars,  therefore,  he  will  judge  the  stars  to  approach  his 
horizon ;  and  when  it  passes  over  and  hides  any  of  them,  he 
will  consider  them  as  having  sunk  below  it,  or  set;  while 
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thorn  it  luM  jiMt  ditfcloicdt  ^nd  from  wluch  it  m  reeedm^  will 
Uftm  to  lie  ming  aliovc  it 

(A4,)  If  wo  suppote  this  rotation  of  the  earth  to  oootiniie 
in  one  ami  the  iame  direction, — that  ia  to  saj,  to  be  per- 
formc<l  round  one  and  the  same  axiSf  till  it  has  completed  an 
entire  revolution,  and  come  back  to  the  position  from  which 
it  set  out  when  the  spectator  began  his  observations, — it  is 
ninntfeitt  that  every  thing  will  then  be  in  precisely  the  same 
nilntive  iNiHition  as  at  the  outflct:  all  the  heavenly  bodies  will 
iiplMmr  to  occupy  the  same  places  in  the  concave  of  the  sky 
whir.Ii  thoy  did  at  thiit  instant,  except  such  as  may  have 
lu^tuiilly  niovoil  in  the  interim;  and  if  the  rotation  still  con- 
(inuts  the  wunc  phenomena  of  their  successive  rising  and 
Hotting,  and  return  to  the  same  places,  will  continue  to  be 
n)]HMitod  in  the  same  onlor,  and  (if  the  velocity  of  rotation  be 
uiiifiinn)  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  ad  infinitum. 

(i^i'S.)  Now,  in  this  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  that  grand 
pluMion\onon,  the  mivnt  important  beyond  all  comparison  which 
iiuturo  presents,  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
starm  thoir  pn>grvss  through  the  vault  of  the  heavens^  and 
their  rt^turn  to  the  same  apparent  places  at  the  same  hours  of 
tho  day  und  night.  The  accomplishment  of  this  restoration 
in  the  regular  interval  of  twenty-fbur  hours  is  the  first  in- 
stamH>  we  enei>uuter  of  that  great  law  of  jMriWictfy^^  which, 
as  we  ti^U  set\  |H>r>*ai)es  all  astronomy ;  by  which  expreasimi 
we  uiulen»taiHl  the  continual  re|>roduction  of  the  same  pheno- 
mena, in  the  same  onler,  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

(<^6k>  A  tree  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  centre^  if  it 
e\Wt  and  be  {vrfonned  in  consonance  with  the  same  mecfaar- 
nieal  law:»  which  obtain  in  thie  motions  of  masses  of  matter 
under  our  imnKtfiati^  control^  and  within  our  onfinaxj  ex- 
(^erienciN  mu»l  be  suck  a»  to  satislV  two  essential  conditions 
It  mu!»l  be  invariable  in  it^direction  wMi  nf^tpect  to  tk^  ^^Atn 
iisf^\  and  uttiRMrm  in  it»  velocity^  The  rotation  mnst  be 
|Hrriiortth>l  ivaisut  «m  «ais  or  vSamecer  olT  the  sphere^  whose 
fNit^  oc  ^atrvmitiiMi  where  it  meec»  the  sur£tce>  conasponfl 
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always  to  the  same  points  on  the  sphere.  Modes  of  rotation 
of  a  solid  body  under  the  influence  of  external  agency  are 
conceivable,  in  which  the  poles  of  the  imaginary  line  or  axis 
about  which  it  is  at  any  moment  revolving  shall  hold  no  fixed 
places  on  the  surface,  but  shift  upon  it  every  moment.  Such 
dianges,  however,  are  inconmstent  with  the  idea  of  a  rotation 
of  a  body  of  regular  figure  about  its  axis  of  symmetry,  per- 
formed in  free  space,  and  vrithout  resistance  or  obstruction 
from  any  surrounding  medium,  or  disturbing  influences.  The 
complete  absence  of  such  obstructions  draws  with  it,  of  ne- 
cesraty,  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  two  conditions  above 
mentioned. 

(57.)  Now,  these  conditions  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  we  observe,  and  what  recorded  observation  teaches  us, 
in  respect  of  the  diurnal  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  from  history,  that  any  sensible 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  earliest  ages  in  the  interval 
of  time  elapsing  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  same 
star  to  the  same  point  of  the  sky ;  or,  rather,  it  is  demon- 
strable from  astronomical  records  that  no  such  change  ha$ 
taken  place.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  condition,  — 
the  permanence  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  —  the  appearances 
which  any  alteration  in  that  respect  must  produce,  would  be 
marked,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  a  corresponding 
change  of  a  very  obvious  kind  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
stars ;  which,  again,  history  decidedly  declares  them  not  to 
have  undergone. 

(58.)  But,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  in  detail 
bow  the  hypothesis  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  an  axis 
accords  with  the  phenomena  which  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ofiers  to  our  notice,  it  will  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe, with  precision,  in  what  that  diurnal  motion  consists, 
and  bow  far  it  is  participated  in  by  them  all ;  or  whether  any 
of  them  form  exceptions,  wholly  or  partially,  to  the  common 
analogy  of  the  rest.  We  will,  therefore,  suppose  the  reader 
to  station  himself,  on  a  clear  evening,  just  after  sunset,  when 
the  first  stars  begin  to  appear^  in  some  open  situation  whence 
a  good  general  view  of  the  heavens  can  be  obtained.     He 
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will  then  peroeive,  above  and  aroond  him^  as  it  were,  a  vast 
ooncaye  hemispherical  yault,  beeet  with  stars  of  yarious  mag- 
nitudes, of  which  the  brightest  only  will  first  catch  his  atten- 
tion in  the  twilight ;  and  more  and  more  wiU  appear  as  the 
darkness  increases,  till  the  whole  sky  is  over-spangled  with 
them.  When  he  has  awhile  admired  the  calm  magnificence 
of  this  glorious  spectacle,  the  theme  of  so  much  song,  and 
of  so  much  thought,  —  a  spectacle  which  no  one  can  view 
without  emotion,  and  without  a  longing  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  nature  and  purport,  —  let  him  fix  his  attention 
more  particularly  on  a  few  of  the  most  brilliant  stars,  such 
as  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  again  without  mistake  after 
looking  away  from  them  for  some  time,  and  let  him  refer 
their  apparent  situations  to  some  surrounding  objects,  as 
buildings,  trees,  &c.,  selecting  purposely  such  as  are  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  his  horizon.  On  comparing  them  again 
with  their  respectiTe  points  of  reference,  after  a  moderate 
interval,  as  the  night  advances,  he  will  not  fiul  to  perceive 
that  they  have  chsjiged  their  places,  and  advanced,  as  by  a 
general  movement,  in  a  westward  direction ;  those  towards 
the  eastern  quarter  appearing  to  rise  or  recede  from  the 
horizon,  while  those  which  lie  towards  the  west  will  be  seen 
to  approach  it ;  and,  if  watched  long  enough,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  finally  sink  beneath  it,  and  disappear ;  while  others, 
in  the  eastern  quarter,  will  be  seen  to  rise  as  if  out  of  the 
earth,  and,  joining  in  the  general  procession,  will  take  their 
course  with  the  rest  towards  the  opposite  quarter. 

(59.)  If  he  persist  for  a  considerable  time  in  watching 
their  motions,  on  the  same  or  on  several  successive  nights,  he 
will  perceive  that  each  star  appears  to  describe,  as  far  as  its 
course  lies  above  the  horizon,  a  circle  in  the  sky ;  that  the 
circles  so  described  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude  for  all  the 
stars ;  and  that  those  described  by  different  stars  differ  greatly 
in  respect  of  the  parts  of  them  which  lie  above  the  horizon. 
Some,  which  lie  towards  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  which  is 
denominated  the  South  *,  only  remain  for  a  short  time  above 

*  We  suppose  our  obserrer  to  be  ttationed  in  some  northern  latitude ;  some 
where  in  Europe,  for  example. 
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ity  and  disappear,  after  describiiig  in  sight  only  the  small 
upper  segment  of  their  diurnal  circle ;  others,  which  rise 
between  the  south  and  east,  describe  larger  segments  of  their 
circles  above  the  horizon,  renudn  proportionally  longer  in 
right,  and  set  precisely  as  far  to  the  westward  of  south  as 
they  rose  to  the  eastward ;  while  such  as  rise  exactly  in  the 
east  remain  just  twelve  hours  visible,  describe  a  semicircle, 
and  set  exactly  in  the  west.  With  those,  again,  which  rise 
between  the  east  and  north,  the  same  law  obtains ;  at  least, 
as  far  as  regards  the  time  of  their  remaining  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  visible  segment  of  their  diurnal 
eirdes  to  their  whole  circumferences.  Both  go  on  increasing ; 
they  remain  in  view  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  their  visible 
diurnal  arcs  are  more  than  semicircles.  But  the  magnitudes 
of  the  drdes  themselves  diminish,  as  we  go  from  the  east, 
northward ;  the  greatest  of  aU  the  drcles  being  described  by 
those  which  rise  exactly  in  the  east  point.  Carrying  his  eye 
fiulher  northwards,  he  will  notice,  at  length,  stars  which,  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  just  graze  the  horizon  at  its  north  point, 
or  only  dip  below  it  for  a  moment ;  while  others  never  reach 
it  at  all,  but  continue  always  above  it,  revolving  in  entire 
drcles  round  one  point  called  the  pole,  which  appears  to 
be  the  common  centre  of  aU  their  motions,  and  which  alone, 
in  the  whole  heavens,  may  be  considered  immoveable.  Not 
that  this  point  is  marked  by  any  star.  It  is  a  purely  imagi- 
nary centre;  but  there  is  near  it  one  considerably  bright 
star,  called  the  Pole  Star,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
very  small  circle  it  describes ;  so  small,  indeed,  that,  without 
paying  particular  attention,  and  referring  its  position  very 
nicely  to  some  fixed  mark,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  at  rest, 
and  be,  itself,  mistaken  for  the  common  centre  about  which 
all  the  others  in  that  r^on  describe  their  circles ;  or  it  may 
be  known  by  its  configuration  with  a  very  splendid  and  re- 
markable constellation  or  group  of  stars,  called  by  astronomers 
the  Great  Bear. 

(60.)  He  will  further  observe,  that  the  apparent  relative 
rituations  of  all  the  stars  among  one  another,  is  not  changed 
by  their  diurnal  motion*     In  whatever  parts  of  their  circles 
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they  are  observed,  or  at  whatever  hour  of  the  night,  they 
form  with  each  other  the  same  ideDtical  groups  or  configura- 
tions, to  which  the  name  of  constellations  has  been  given. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  difierent  parts  of  their  course,  these  groups 
stand  differently  with  respect  to  the  horizon;  and  those 
towards  the  north,  when  in  the  course  of  their  diurnal  move- 
ment they  pass  alternately  above  and  below  that  common 
centre  of  motion  described  in  the  last  article,  become  actually 
inverted  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  always  turn  the  same  points  towards  the  pole.  In 
short,  he  will  perceive  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  stars 
visible  at  once,  or  in  succesdon,  in  the  heavens,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  great  constellation,  which  seems  to  revolve 
with  a  uniform  motion,  as  if  it  formed  one  coherent  mass ;  or 
as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  internal  surfisu^  of  a  vast  hollow 
sphere,  having  the  earth,  or  rather  the  spectator,  in  its  centre, 
and  turning  round  an  axis  inclined  to  his  horizon,  so  as  to  pass 
through  that  fixed  point  or  pole  already  mentioned. 

(61.)  Lastly,  he  will  notice,  if  he  have  patience  to  out- 
watch  a  long  winter's  night,  commencing  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  the  stars  appear,  and  continuing  till  momii^ 
twilight,  that  those  stars  which  he  observed  setting  in  the 
west  have  again  risen  in  the  east,  while  those  which  were 
rising  when  he  first  began  to  notice  them  have  completed 
their  course,  and  are  now  set ;  and  tiiat  thus  the  hemisphere, 
or  a  great  part  of  it,  which  was  then  above,  is  now  beneath 
him,  and  its  place  supplied  by  that  which  was  at  first  under 
his  feet,  which  he  will  thus  discover  to  be  no  less  copiously 
famished  with  stars  than  the  other,  and  bespangled  with 
groups  no  less  permanent  and  distinctiy  recognizable.  Thus 
he  will  learn  that  the  great  constellation  we  have  above 
spoken  of  as  revolving  round  the  pole  is  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  being  in  reality  nothing  less  than 
a  universe  of  luminaries  surrounding  the  earth  on  all  sides, 
and  brought  in  succession  before  his  view,  and  referred 
(each  luminary  according  to  its  own  visual  ray  or  direction 
from  his  eye)  to  the  imaginary  spherical  surface,  of  which 
he  himself  occupies  the  centre.     (See  art.  49.)     There  is 
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always,  therefore  (he  wotdd  justly  argue),  a  star-bespangled 
can<^  over  his  head,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  only  that 
the  glare  of  daylight  (which  he  perceives  gradually  to  efl&ce 
the  stars  as  the  morning  twilight  comes  on)  prevents  them 
from  being  seen.  And  such  is  really  the  case.  The  stars 
actually  continue  visible  through  telescopes  in  the  day- 
time ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  instrument,  not 
only  the  largest  and  brightest  of  them,  but  even  those  of 
inferior  lustre,  such  as  scarcely  strike  the  eye  at  night  as  at 
all  conspicuous,  are  readily  found  and  followed  even  at  noon- 
day,— unless  in  that  part  of  the  sky  which  is  very  near  the 
sun, — by  those  who  possess  the  means  of  pointing  a  telescope 
accurately  to  the  proper  places.  Indeed,  from  the  bottoms 
of  deep  narrow  pits,  such  as  a  well,  or  the  shaft  of  a  mine, 
such  bright  stars  as  pass  the  zenith  may  even  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye ;  and  we  have  ourselves  heard  it  stated  by  a 
celebrated  optician,  that  the  earliest  circumstance  which  drew 
his  attention  to  astronomy  was  the  regular  appearance,  at  a 
certidn  hour,  for  several  successive  days,  of  a  considerable 
star,  through  the  shaft  of  a  chimney.  Venus  in  our  climate, 
and  even  Jupiter  in  the  clearer  skies  of  tropical  countries, 
are  often  visible,  without  any  artificial  aid,  to  the  naked  eye 
of  one  who  knows  nearly  where  to  look  for  them.  During 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the  larger  stars  also  appear  in  their 
proper  dtuations. 

(62.)  But  to  return  to  our  incipient  astronomer,  whom  we 
left  contemplating  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  as  completed  in 
imagination  beneath  hb  feet,  and  as  rising  up  from  thence  in 
its  diurnal  course.  There  is  one  portion  or  s^ment  of  this 
sphere  of  which  he  will  not  thus  obtain  a  view.  As  there  is 
a  segment  towards  the  north,  adjacent  to  the  pole  above  his 
horizon,  in  which  the  stars  never  set,  so  there  is  a  corresponding 
s^ment,  about  which  the  smaller  circles  of  the  more  southern 
stars  are  described,  in  which  they  never  rise.  The  stars  which 
border  upon  the  extreme  circumference  of  this  segment  just 
graze  the  southern  point  of  his  horizon,  and  show  themselves 
for  a  few  moments  above  it,  precisely  as  those  near  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  northern   segment  graze  his   northern 
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horizon,  and  dip  for  a  moment,  below  it»  to  le-oppear  im- 
mediately. Every  point  in  a  spherical  surface  has,  of  ooune, 
another  diametrically  opponte  to  it;  and  as  the  spectator's 
horizon  divides  his  sphere  into  two  hemispheres —  a  superior 
and  inferior — there  must  of  necessity  exist  a  depressed  pole 
to  the  south,  corresponding  to  the  elevated  one  to  the  north, 
and  a  portion  surrounding  it,  perpetually  beneath,  as  there  is 
another  surrounding  the  north  pole,  perpetually  above  it. 

*■  Hie  Tertex  nobn  temper  nibUmit ;  at  iUum 
Sub  pedibus  nox  atra  Yidet,  maneiqae  profiindL"— Vimou. 

One  pole  rides  bigfa,  one,  plunged  beneatb  tbe  iiudii» 
SedLS  the  deep  night,  and  Pluto*i  dusk  j  reigo. 

(63.)  To  get  sight  of  this  segment,  he  must  travel  south- 
wards. In  so  doing,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  come  forward. 
In  proportion  as  he  advances  to  the  south,  some  of  those  con« 
steUations  which,  at  his  ori^nal  station,  barely  graced  the 
northern  horizon,  will  be  observed  to  mnk  below  it  and  set; 
at  first  remaining  hid  only  for  a  very  short  time,  but  gra- 
dually for  a  longer  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  They 
will  continue,  however,  to  circulate  about  the  same  point — 
that  is,  holding  the  same  invariable  position  with  retped  to 
them  in  the  concave  of  the  heavens  among  the  stars;  but  this 
point  itself  will  become  gradually  depressed  with  respect  to 
the  spectator's  horizon*  The  axis,  in  short,  about  which  the 
diurnal  motion  is  performed,  will  appear  to  have  become  con- 
tinually less  and  less  inclined  to  the  horizon;  and  by  the 
same  degrees  as  the  northern  pole  is  depressed  the  southern 
will  rise,  and  constellations  surrounding  it  will  come  into 
view;  at  first  momentarily,  but  by  degrees  for  longer  and 
longer  times  in  each  diurnal  revolution — realizing,  in  short, 
what  we  have  already  stated  in  art  51. 

(64.)  If  he  travel  continuaUy  southwards,  he  will  at  length 
reach  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface,  called  the  equator,  at  any 
point  of  which,  indifferently,  if  he  take  up  his  station  and 
recommence  his  observations,  he  will  find  that  he  has  both 
the  centres  of  diurnal  motion  in  his  horizon,  occupying  op- 
posite points,  the  northern  Pole  having  been  depressed,  and 
the  southern  raised,  so  that,  in  this  geographical  position^ 
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the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heaTens  will  appear  to  him  to  be 
performed  about  a  horizontal  axis,  everjr  star  describing  half 
its  diurnal  circle  above  and  half  beneath  his  horizon,  re- 
maining alternately  visible  for  twelve  hours,  and  concealed 
during  the  same  intervaL  In  this  situation,  no  part  of  the 
heavens  is  concealed  from  his  successive  view.  In  a  night  of 
twelve  hours  (supposing  such  a  continuance  of  darkness  pos- 
sible at  the  equator)  the  whole  sphere  will  have  passed  in 
review  over  him — the  whole  hemisphere  with  which  he  began 
his  night's  observation  will  have  been  carried  down  beneath 
him,  and  the  entire  opposite  one  brought  up  from  below. 

(65.)  If  he  pass  the  equator,  and  travel  still  farther  south- 
wards, the  southern  pole  of  the  heavens  will  become  elevated 
above  his  horizon,  and  the  northern  will  sink  below  it ;  and 
the  more,  the  farther  he  advances  southwards;  and  when 
arrived  at  a  station  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  that 
from  which  he  started  was  to  the  north,  he  will  find  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  heavens  reversed.  The  stars  which 
at  his  original  station  described  their  whole  diurnal  circles 
above  his  horizon,  and  never  set,  now  describe  them  entirely 
below  it,  and  never  rise^  but  remain  constantly  invisible  to 
him;  and  vice  versd^  those  stars  which  at  his  former  station 
he  never  saw,  he  will  now  never  cease  to  see. 

(66.)  Finally,  if,  instead  of  advancing  southwards  from 
his  first  station,  he  travel  northwards,  he  will  observe  the 
northern  pole  of  the  heavens  to  become  more  elevated  above 
his  horizon,  and  the  southern  more  depressed  below  it.  In 
consequence,  his  hemisphere  will  present  a  less  variety  of 
stars,  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  heavens  remains  constantly  visible  or  constantly  in- 
viable  :  the  circle  described  by  each  star,  too,  becomes  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and,  in  short,  every  appearance 
leads  to  suppose  that  could  he  travel  far  enough  to  the  north, 
he  would  at  length  attain  a  point  vertically  under  the  north- 
em  pole  of  the  heavens,  at  which  none  of  the  stars  would 
either  rise  or  set,  but  each  would  circulate  round  the  horizon 
in  drcles  parallel  to  it.  Many  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  reach  this  point,  which  is  called  the  north  pole  of  the 
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earth,  but  hitherto  without  success ;  a  barrier  of  almost  in- 
Burmountable  difficulty  being  presented  by  the  increasing 
rigour  of  the  climate:  but  a  very  near  approach  to  it  has 
been  made ;  and  the  phenomena  of  those  regions,  though  not 
precisely  such  as  we  haye  described  as  what  must  subsist  at 
the  pole  itself,  have  proTcd  to  be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  its  near  proximity.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
south  pole  of  the  earth,  which,  however,  is  more  imap- 
proachable,  or,  at  least,  has  been  less  nearly  approached,  than 
the  north. 

(67.)  The  above  is  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  stars,  as  modified  by  different  geogra- 
phical situations,  not  grounded  on  any  speculation,  but 
actually  observed  and  recorded  by  travellers  and  voyagers. 
It  is,  however,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  rotation  of  the  earth  round  a  fixed  axis.  In  order  to 
show  this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  ob- 
servations on  parallactic  motion  in  general,  and  on  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  an  assemblage  of  remote  objects,  when 
viewed  from  different  parts  of  a  small  and  circumscribed 
station. 

(68.)  It  has  been  shown  (art  16.)  that  a  spectator  in 
smooth  motion,  and  surrounded  by,  and  forming  part  of,  a 
great  system  partaking  of  the  same  motion,  is  unconscious  of 
his  own  movement,  and  transfers  it  in  idea  to  objects  external 
and  unconnected,  in  a  contrary  direction;  those  which  he 
leaves  behind  appearing  to  recede  from,  and  those  which  he 
advances  towards  to  approach,  him.  Not  only,  however, 
do  external  objects  at  rest  appear  in  motion  generally,  with 
respect  to  ourselves  when  we  are  in  motion  among  them, 
but  they  appear  to  move  one  among  the  other —  they  shift 
their  relative  apparent  places.  Let  any  one  travelling 
rapidly  along  a  high  road  fix  his  eye  steadily  on  any  ob- 
ject, but  at  the  same  time  not  entirely  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  general  landscape,  —  he  will  see,  or  think  he 
sees,  the  whole  landscape  thrown  into  rotation,  and  moving 
round  that  object  as  a  centre;  all  objects  between  it  and 
himself  appearing  to  move  backwards,  or  the  contrary  way 
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to  his  own  motion ;  and  all  beyond  it,  forwards,  or  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  moves :  but  let  him  withdraw  his  eye 
from  that  object,  and  fix  it  on  another,  —  a  nearer  one,  for 
instance,  —  immediately  the  appearance  of  rotation  shifts 
also,  and  the  apparent  centre  about  which  this  illusive 
diculation  is  performed  is  transferred  to  the  new  object, 
which,  for  the  moment,  appears  to  rest.  This  apparent 
change  of  situation  of  objects  with  respect  to  one  another, 
arising  from  a  motion  of  the  spectator,  is  called  a  paralhictie 
motion.  To  see  the  reason  of  it  we  must  consider  that  the 
poMtion  of  every  object  is  referred  by  us  to  the  surface  of  an 
imaginary  sphere  of  an  indefinite  radius,  having  our  eye  for 
its  centre ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  any  direction,  A  B,  carry- 


ing this  imaginary  sphere  along  with  us,  the  visual  rays  A  P, 
AQ,  by  which  objects  are  referred  to  its  surface  (at  C,  for 
instance),  shift  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  line  in  whish 
we  move,  A  B,  which  serves  as  an  axis  or  line  of  reference, 
and  assume  new  positions,  BP/>,  BQ7,  revolving  round 
their  respective  objects  as  centres.  Their  intersections,  there- 
fore, p,  q,  with  our  visual  sphere,  will  appear  to  recede  on  its 
surface,  but  with  difiercnt  degrees  of  angular  velocity  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity;  the  same  distance  of  advance 
A  B  subtending  a  greater  angle,  A  P  B  =  c  P  p,  at  the  near 
object  P  than  at  the  remote  one  Q. 

(69.)  A  consequence  of  the  familiar  appearance  we  have 
adduced  in  illustration  of  these  principles  is  worth  noticing, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  hereafter.  We  ob- 
serve that  every  object  nearer  to  us  than  that  on  which  our 
eye  is  fixed  appears  to  recede,  and  those  farther  from  us  to 
advance  in  relation  to  one  another.  If  then  wc  did  not  know, 
or  could  not  judge  by  any  other  appearances,  which  of  two 

objects  were  nearer  to  us,  this  apparent  advance  or  recess  of 
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one  of  them^  when  the  eye  is  kept  steadily  fixed  on  the  other, 
would  furnish  a  criterion.  In  a  dark  night,  for  instance, 
when  all  intermediate  objects  are  unseen,  the  apparent  rela- 
tive movement  of  two  lights  which  we  are  assured  are  them- 
selves fixed,  will  decide  as  to  their  relative  proximities.  That 
which  seems  to  advance  with  us  and  gain  upon  the  other,  or 
leave  it  behind  it,  is  the  farthest  from  us. 

(^70.)  The  apparent  angular  motion  of  an  object,  arising 
from  a  change  of  our  point  of  view,  is  called  in  general  paral- 
lax ^  and  it  is  always  expressed  by  the  angle  A  P  B  subtended 
at  the  object  P  (see  fig.  of  art*  68.)  by  a  line  joining  the  two 
points  of  view  A  B  under  consideration.  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  difference  of  angular  position  of  P,  with  respect  to 
the  invariable  direction  A  B  D,  when  viewed  from  A  and 
from  B,  is  the  difference  of  the  two  angles  D  B  P  and  DAP; 
now,  D  B  P  being  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  A  B  P, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  and  opposite,  D  B  P  = 
DAP  4-  APB,  whence  DBP-DAP=  APB. 

(71.)  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  amount 
of  parallactic  motion  arising  from  any  given  change  of  our 
point  of  view  b,  ctBteris  paribus^  less,  as  the  distance  of  an 
object  viewed  is  greater ;  and  when  that  distance  is  extremely 
great  in  comparison  with  the  change  in  our  point  of  view,  the 
parallax  becomes  insensible ;  or,  in  other  words,  objects  do 
not  appear  to  vary  in  situation  at  alL  It  is  on  this  principle, 
that  in  alpine  regions  visited  for  the  first  time  we  are  sur- 
prised and  confounded  at  the  little  progress  we  appear  to 
make  by  a  considerable  change  of  place.  An  hour's  walk,  for 
instance,  produces  but  a  small  parallactic  change  in  the  re- 
lative situations  of  the  vast  and  distant  masses  which  surround 
us.  Whether  we  walk  round  a  circle  of  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  or  merely  turn  ourselves  round  in  its  centre,  the 
distant  panorama  presents  almost  exactly  the  same  aspect,  — 
we  hardly  seem  to  have  changed  our  point  of  view. 

(72.)  Whatever  notion,  in  other  respects,  we  may  form  of 
the  stars,  it  is  quite  dear  they  must  be  immensely  distant. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  apparent  angular  interval  between  any 
two  of  them  seen  over  head  would  be  much  greater  than 
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when  seen  near  the  horizon,  and  the  constellations,  instead  of 
preseiring  the  same  appearances  and  dimensions  during  their 
whole  diurnal  course,  would  appear  to  enlarge  as  they  rise 
higher  in  the  sky,  as  we  see  a  small  cloud  in  the  horizon 
swell  into  a  great  overshadowing  canopy  when  drifted  by  the 
wind  across  our  zenith,  or  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  ab,  A  B,  a  ft,  are  three  different  positions  of 
the  same  stars,  as  they  would,  if  near  the  earth,  be  seen  from 


a  spectator  S,  imder  the  visual  angles  a  S  ft,  A  S  B.  No  such 
change  of  apparent  dimension,  however,  is  observed.  The 
nicest  measurements  of  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  any 
two  stars  inter  se,  taken  in  any  parts  of  their  diurnal  course, 
(after  allowing  for  the  unequal  effects  of  refraction,  or  when 
taken  at  such  times  that  this  cause  of  distortion  shall  act 
equally  on  both,)  manifest  not  the  slightest  perceptible  va- 
riation. Not  only  this,  but  at  whatever  point  of  the  earth's 
surface  the  measurement  is  performed,  the  results  are  abso" 
lutely  identical  No  instruments  ever  yet  invented  by  man 
are  delicate  enough  to  indicate,  by  an  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  angle  subtended,  that  one  point  of  the  earth  is  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  stars  than  another. 

(73.)  The  necessary  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  large  as  it  is,  are  comparatively 
notkinfff  absolutely  imperceptible,  when  compared  with  the 
interval  which  separates  the  stars  from  the  earth.  If  an 
observer  walk  round  a  circle  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in 
diameter,  and  from  different  points  in  its  circumference 
measure  with  a  sextant  or  other  more  exact  instrument 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  angles  PAQ,  PBQ,  PCQ,sub- 
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tended  at  those  stations  by  two  well-defined  points  in  his 
visible  horizon,  PQ,  he  will  at  once  be  advertised,  bj  the 
difierence  of  the  results,  of  his  change  of  distance  from  them 
arising  from  his  change  of  place,  although  that  difference  may 
be  so  small  as  to  produce  no  change  in  their  general  aspect  to 
his  unassisted  sight.  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  instances 
where  accurate  measurement  obtained  by  instrumental  means 
places  us  in  a  totally  different  situation  in  respect  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  conclusions  thence  deducible,  from  what  we  should 


hold,  were  we  to  rely  in  all  cases  on  the  mere  judgment  ot 
the  eye.  To  so  great  a  nicety  have  such  observations  been 
carried  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a  theodolite,  that  a 
circle  even  a  few  inches  in  diameter  may  thus  be  rendered 
sermbley  may  thus  be  detected  to  have  a  size,  and  an  as- 
certainable place,  by  reference  to  objects  distant  by  fully 
100,000  times  its  own  dimensions.  Observations,  differing, 
it  is  true,  somewhat  in  method,  but  identical  in  principle,  and 
executed  with  quite  as  much  exactness,  have  been  applied  to 
the  stars,  and  with  a  result  such  as  has  been  already  stated. 
Hence  it  follows,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  distance  of  the 
stars  from  the  earth  cannot  be  so  small  as  100,000  of  tlie 
earth's  diameters.  It  is,  indeed,  incomparably  greater ;  for 
we  shall  hereafter  find  it  fully  demonstrated  that  the  distance 
just  named,  immense  as  it  may  appear,  is  yet  much  under- 
rated. 

(74.)  From  such  a  distance,  to  a  spectator  with  our  fa- 
culties, and  furnished  with  our  instruments,  the  earth  would 
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be  imperceptible ;  and,  reciprocally,  an  object  of  the  earth's 
size,  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  stars,  would  be  equally  un- 
discemible.  If,  therefore,  at  the  point  on  which  a  spectator 
stands,  we  draw  a  plane  touching  the  globe,  and  prolong  it  in 
imagination  till  it  attain  the  re^on  of  the  stars,  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  conceive  another  plane  parallel  to  the 
former,  and  co-extensive  with  it,  to  pass;  these,  although 
separated  throughout  their  whole  extent  by  the  same  interval, 
viz.  a  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  will  yet,  on  account  of  the 
vast  distance  at  which  that  interval  is  seen,  be  confounded 
together,  and  undistinguishable  from  each  other  in  the  region 
of  the  stars,  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  The 
zone  they  there  include  will  be  of  evanescent  breadth  to  his 
eye,  and  will  only  mark  out  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  one 
and  the  same  for  both  the  stations.  This  great  circle,  when 
spoken  of.  as  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  is  called  the  celestial 
horizon  or  simply  the  horizon,  and  the  two  planes  just  de- 
scribed are  also  spoken  of  as  the  sensible  and  the  rational 
horizon  of  the  observer's  station. 

(75.)  From  what  has  been  said  (art.  73.)  of  the  distance  of 
the  stars,  it  follows,  that  if  we  suppose  a  spectator  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  have  his  view  bounded  by  the  rational 
horizon,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  corresponding 
spectator  on  the  surface  is  by  his  sensible  horizon,  the  two 
observers  will  see  the  same  stars  in  the  same  relative  si- 
tuations, each  beholding  that  entire  hemisphere  of  the  heavens 
which  is  above  the  celestial  horizon,  corresponding  to  their 
oommcm  zenith.  Now,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  it  is  clearly 
the  same  thing  whether  the  heavens,  that  is,  all  space  with 
its  contents,  revolve  round  a  spectator  at  rest  in  the  earth's 
centre,  or  whether  that  spectator  simply  turn  round  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  his  place,  and  view  them  in  succession. 
The  aspect  of  the  heavens,  at  every  instant,  as  referred  to  his 
horizon  (which  must  be  supposed  to  turn  with  him),  will  be 
the  same  in  both  suppositions.  And  since,  as  has  been  shown, 
appearances  are  also,  so  far  as  the  stars  are  concerned,  the 
same  to  a  spectator  on  the  surface  as  to  one  at  the  centre,  it 
fdlows  tiiat,  whether  we  suppose  the  heavens  to  revolve 
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without  the  earthy  or  the  earth  within  the  heavens,  in  the 
opposite  direction^  the  diurnal  phenomena,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
will  be  no  way  different. 

(76.)  The  Copemican  astronomy  adopts  the  latter  as  the 
true  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  avoiding  thereby  the 
necessity  of  otherwise  resorting  to  the  cumbrous  mechanism 
of  a  solid  but  invisible  sphere,  to  which  the  stars  must  be 
supposed  attached,  in  order  that  they  may  be  carried  round 
the  earth  vrithout  derangement  of  their  relative  situations  inter 
se.  Such  a  contrivance  would,  indeed,  suffice  to  explain  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  ^*  save  appearances ;  ** 
but  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  planets,  are  incompatible  with  such  a  supposition,  as  will 
appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  these  bodies.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  a  spherical  moss  of  moderate  dimensions  (or, 
rather,  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  and  visible  uni« 
verse,  of  evanescent  magnitude),  held  by  no  tie,  and  free  to 
move  and  to  revolve,  should  do  so,  in  conformity  with  those 
general  laws  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  regulate  the  motions 
of  all  material  bodies,  is  so  far  from  being  a  postulate  difficult 
to  be  conceded,  that  the  wonder  would  rather  be  should  the 
fact  prove  otherwise.  As  a  postulate,  therefore,  we  shall 
henceforth  regard  it;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  our  work, 
analogies  offer  themselves  in  its  support  from  what  we  ob- 
serve of  other  celestial  bodies,  we  shall  not  fail  to  point  them 
out  to  the  reader's  notice. 

(77.)  The  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  so  admitted,  explain- 
ing, as  it  evidently  does,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  in 
a  completely  satisfactory  manner,  prepares  us  for  the  further 
admission  of  its  motion,  bodily,  in  space,  should  such  a 
motion  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  manner  equally  so,  the 
apparently  complex  and  enigmatical  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets.  The  Copemican  astronomy  adopts  this 
idea  in  its  full  extent,  ascribing  to  the  earth,  in  addition  to  its 
motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis,  also  one  of  translation  or 
transference  through  space,  in  such  a. course  or  orbity  and  so 
regulated  in  direction  and  celerity,  as,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  motions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  shall 
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render  a  rational  account  of  the  appearances  they  snccessively 
present, — that  is  to  say,  an  account  of  which  the  several  parts, 
postulates,  propositions,  deductions,  intelligibly  cohere,  with- 
out contradicting  each  other  or  the  nature  of  things  as 
concluded  from  experience.  In  this  view  of  the  Copemican 
doctrine  it  is  rather  a  geometrical  conception  than  a  physical 
theory,  inasmuch  it  simply  assumes  the  requisite  motions, 
without  attempting  to  explain  their  mechanical  origin,  or 
asfflgn  them  any  dependence  on  physical  causes.  The  New- 
tonian theory  of  gravitation  supplies  this  deficiency,  and,  by 
showing  that  all  the  motions  required  by  the  Copemican  con- 
ception must,  and  that  no  others  can,  result  from  a  single, 
intelligible,  and  very  simple  dynamical  law,  has  given  a 
degree  of  certainty  to  this  conception,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  attaches  to  no  other  creation  of  the  human  mind, 

(78.)  To  understand  this  conception  in  its  fiirther  develop- 
ments, the  reader  must  bear  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  relative  and  absolute  motion.  Nothing  is  easier  to  per- 
ceive  than  that,  if  a  spectator  at  rest  view  a  certain  number 
of  moving  objects,  they  will  group  and  arrange  themselves 
to  his  eye,  at  each  successive  moment,  in  a  very  difierent 
way  from  what  they  would  do  were  he  in  active  motion 
among  thein,  —  if  he  formed  one  of  them,  for  instance,  and 
joined  in  their  dance.  This  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  before  of  parallactic  motion ;  but  it  will  be  asked.  How 
is  such  a  spectator  to  disentangle  from  each  other  the  two 
parts  of  the  apparent  motions  of  these  external  objects, — that 
which  arises  from  the  efiect  of  his  own  change  of  place,  and 
which  is  therefore  only  apparent  (or,  as  a  German  meta- 
physician would  say,  subjective  —  having  reference  only  to 
him  as  perceiving  it),  — and  that  which  is  real  (or  objective — 
having  a  positive  existence,  whether  perceived  by  him  or 
not)  ?  By  what  rule  is  he  to  ascertain,  from  the  appearances 
presented  to  him  while  himself  in  motion,  what  would  be  the 
appearances  were  he  at  rest?  It  by  no  means  follows,  indeed, 
that  he  would  even  then  at  once  obtain  a  clear  conception 
of  all  the  motions  of  all  the  objects.  The  appearances  so  pre- 
sented to  him  would  have  still  something  subjective  about  them. 

X  4 
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They  would  be  Btill  appearances^  not  geometrical  realities. 
They  would  still  have  a  reference  to  the  point  of  view,  which 
might  be  very  unfavourably  situated  (as,  indeed,  is  the  case 
in  our  system)  for  affording  a  dear  notion  of  the  real  move- 
ment of  each  object.  No  geometrical  figure,  or  curve,  is  seen 
by  the  eye  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  mind  to  exist  in  reality. 
The  laws  of  perspective  interfere  and  alter  the  apparent  di- 
rections and  foreshorten  the  dimensions  of  its  several  parts. 
If  the  spectator  be  unfavourably  situated,  as,  for  instance, 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  (which  is  the  case  we  have  to 
deal  with),  they  may  do  so  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  a 
considerable  effort  of  imagination  necessary  to  pass  from  the 
sensible  to  the  real  form. 

(79.)  Still,  preparatory  to  this  ultimate  step,  it  b  first  ne- 
cessary that  the  spectator  should  free  or  clear  the  appearances 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  his  own  change  of  place. 
And  this  he  can  always  do  by  the  following  general  rule  or 
proposition :  — 

The  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  is  the  same  as  if  either 
of  them  were  at  rest,  and  all  its  motion  communicated  to  the 
other  in  an  opposite  direction.  * 

Hence,  if  two  bodies  move  alike,  they  will,  when  seen 
from  each  other  (without  reference  to  other  near  bodies,  but 
only  to  the  starry  sphere),  appear  at  rest.  Hence,  also,  if  the 
absolute  motions  of  two  bodies  be  uniform  and  rectilinear, 
their  relative  motion  is  so  also. 

(80.)  The  stars  are  so  distant,  that  as  we  have  seen  it  is 
absolutely  indifferent  from  what  point  of  the  earth's  surface  we 
view  them.  Their  configurations  inter  se  are  identically  the 
same.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  which 
are  near  enough  (especially  the  moon)  to  be  parallacticaUy 
displaced  by  change  of  station  from  place  to  place  on  our 
globe.    In  order  that  astronomers  residing  on  different  points 

*  Thb  proposition  is  equiTalent  to  the  following,  which  precisely  meets  the 
case  proposed,  but  requires  somewhat  more  thought  for  its  clear  apprehension 
than  can  perhaps  be  expected  firom  a  banner :  — 

Pbof.  —  If  two  bodie$,  A  and  B,  he  in  motion  indepnulendy  of  each  other,  the 
wuttion  which  B  eetn  from  A  would  appear  to  have  if  A  were  at  rtMt  ia  the  tame 
with  that  which  it  would  tqjpear  to  have,  A  being  in  motion^  if,  in  addition  to  its  own 
nuHon,  a  motion  e^ual  to  A^t  and  in  the  tame  direction  were  communicated  to  it. 
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of  the  earth's  surface  should  be  able  to  compare  their  ob- 
servations with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  dearly 
understand  and  take  account  of  this  effect  of  the  difference 
of  their  stations  on  the  appearance  of  the  outward  universe 
as  seen  from  each.  As  an  exterior  object  seen  from  one 
would  appear  to  have  shifted  its  place  were  the  spectator 
suddenly  transported  to  the  other,  so  two  spectators,  viewing 
it  from  the  two  stations  at  the  same  instant,  do  not  see  it  in 
the  same  directum.  Hence  arises  a  necessity  for  the  adoption 
of  a  conventional  centre  of  reference,  or  imaginary  station 
of  observation  common  to  all  the  world,  to  which  each  ob- 
server, wherever  situated,  may  refer  (or,  as  it  is  called, 
reduce)  his  observations,  by  calculating  and  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  his  local  position  with  respect  to  that  common  centre 
(supposing  him  to  possess  the  necessary  data).  If  there  were 
only  two  observers,  in  fixed  stations,  one  might  agree  to  refer 
his  observations  to  the  other  station ;  but,  as  every  locality 
on  the  globe  may  be  a  station  of  observation,  it  is  far  more 
convenient  and  natural  to  fix  upon  a  point  eqiuilly  related  to 
all,  as  the  common  point  of  reference;  and  this  can  be  no 
other  than  the  centre  of  the  globe  itself.  The  parallactic 
change  of  apparent  place  which  would  arise  in  an  object, 
could  any  observer  suddenly  transport  himself  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  is  evidently  the  angle  C  S  P,  subtended  at  the 
object  S  by  that  radius  C  P  of  the  earth  which  joins  its 
centre  and  the  place  P  of  observation. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

TEBMINOLOGT  AND  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRICAL  CONCEPTIONS  AND 
RELATIONS. — TERMINOLOGY  RELATING  TO  THE  GLOBE  OF  THE 
EARTH  —  TO  THE  CELESTIAL  SPHERE. — CELESTIAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE. 

(81.)  Several  of  the  terms  in  use  among  astronomers  liave 
been  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  others  used  anti- 
cipatively.  But  the  technical  language  of  every  subject 
requires  to  be  formally  stated,  both  for  consistency  of  usage 
and  definiteness  of  conception.  We  shall  therefore  proceed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  define  a  number  of  terms  in  perpetual 
use,  having  relation  to  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  the  celestial 
sphere. 

(82.)  Definition  1.  The  clxis  of  the  earth  b  that  dia- 
meter about  which  it  revolves,  with  a  uniform  motion,  yrom 
west  to  east ;  performing  one  revolution  in  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  any  star  leaving  a  certain  point  in  the 
heavens,  and  returning  to  the  same  point  again. 

(83.)  Def.  2.  The  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  points  where 
its  axis  meets  its  surface.  The  North  Pole  is  that  nearest  to 
Europe ;  the  South  Pole  that  most  remote  from  it. 

(84.)  Def.  3.  The  eartKs  equator  is  a  great  circle  on  its 
surface,  equidistant  from  its  poles,  dividing  it  into  two  hemi- 
spheres— a  northern  and  a  southern;  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  situated  the  respective  poles  of  the  earth  of  those  names. 
The  plane  of  the  equator  is,  therefore,  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  earth's  axis,  and  passing  through  its  centre. 

(85.)  Def.  4.  The  terrestrial  meridian  of  a  station  on  the 
earth's  surface,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  globe  passing  through 
both  poles  and  through  the  place.  The  plane  of  the  meridian 
b  the  plane  in  which  that  circle  lies. 
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(86.)  D£F.  5*  The  sensible  and  the  rational  horizon  of  any 
station  have  been  already  defined  in  art.  74. 

(87.)  Def.  6.  A  meridian  Une  is  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  any  station  with  the  plane  of  the 
sensible  horizon,  and  therefore  marks  the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  the  directions  in  which  a  spectator 
must  set  out  if  he  would  travel  directly  towards  the  north  or 
south  pole. 

(88.)  Def.  7.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  its  angular  distance  from  the  equator,  measured  on  its  own 
terrestrial  meridian :  it  is  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds,  from  0  up  to  90%  and  northwards  or  southwards  ac^ 
cording  to  the  hemisphere  the  place  lies  in.  Thus,  the  obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich  is  situated  in  51*^  28'  4C  north  latitude. 
This  definition  of  latitude,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  only  temporary.  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
physical  structure  and  figure  of  the  earth,  and  a  better  ac- 
qusdntance  with  the  niceties  of  astronomy,  will  render  some 
modification  of  its  terms,  or  a  different  manner  of  considering 
it,  necessary. 

(89.)  Def.  8.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small  circles  on  the 
earth's  surface  parallel  to  the  equator.  Every  point  in  such 
a  circle  has  the  same  latitude.  Thus,  Greenwich  is  said  to 
be  situated  in  the  parallel  of  5V  28'  40''. 

(90.)  Def.  9.  The  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  the  inclination  of  its  meridian  to  that  of  some  fixed 
station  referred  to  as  a  point  to  reckon  from.  English  astro- 
nomers and  geographers  use  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  for 
this  station;  foreigners,  the  principal  observatories  of  their 
respective  nations.  Some  geographers  have  adopted  the  island 
of  Ferro.  Hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  longitude,  we  reckon 
from  Greenwich.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is,  therefore, 
measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  Greenwich ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  by  the  spherical  angle  at  the  pole  included 
between  these  meridians. 

(91.)  As  latitude  is  reckoned  north  or  south,  so  longitude  is 
usually  sidd  to  be  reckoned  west  or  east      It  would  add 
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greatly,  however,  to  systematic  regularity,  and  tend  much  to 
avoid  confusion  and  ambiguity  in  computations,  were  this 
mode  of  expression  abandoned,  and  longitudes  reckoned  inva- 
riably westward  from  their  origin  round  the  whole  drde  from 
0  to  360^  Thus,  the  longitude  of  Paris  is,  in  common 
parlance,  either  2**  20^  22''  east,  or  357**  39^  38''  west  of 
Greenwich.  But,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  shall  henceforth 
use  and  recommend  others  to  use  the  term,  the  latter  is  its 
proper  designation.  Longitude  is  also  reckoned  in  time  at 
the  rate  of  24  h.  for  360%  or  15^  per  hour.  In  this  system 
the  longitude  of  Paris  is  23h.  50m.  39^s.* 

(92.)  Ejiowing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place,  it 
may  be  laid  down  on  an  artificial  globe ;  and  thus  a  map  of 
the  earth  may  be  constructed.  Maps  of  particular  countries 
are  detached  portions  of  this  general  map,  extended  into 
planes ;  or,  rather,  they  are  representations  on  planes  of  such 
portions,  executed  according  to  certain  conventional  systems 
of  rules,  called  prqfectiansy  the  object  of  which  is  either  to 
distort  as  little  as  possible  the  outlines  of  countries  from  what 
they  are  on  the  globe — or  to  establish  easy  means  of  ascer^ 
taining,  by  inspection  or  graphical  measurement,  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  places  which  occur  in  them,  without  re- 
ferring to  the  globe  or  to  books — or  for  other  peculiar  uses. 
See  Chap.  IV. 

(93.)  Def.  10.  The  Tropics  are  two  parallels  of  latitude, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
equator,  over  every  point  of  which  respectively,  the  sun  in 
its  diurnal  course  passes  vertically  on  the  21st  of  March  and 
the  2l8t  of  September  in  every  year.  Their  latitudes  are 
about  23^  28'  respectively,  north  and  south. 

(94.)  Dep.  11.  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  are  two 
small  circles  or  parallels  of  latitude  as  distant  from  the  north 
and  south  poles  as  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator,  that  is 
to  say,  about  23°  28';    their  latitudes,  therefore,  are  about 

*  To  distinguiflh  minutes  and  seconds  of  time  from  those  of  angular  measure 
wc  shall  invariably  adhere  to  the  distinct  system  of  notation  here  adopted 
(^  '  ",  and  h.  m.  s.).  Great  concision  sometimes  arises  frt)m  the  practioe  of 
using  the  same  marks  for  both. 
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66**  32'  We  say  abaut^  for  the  places  of  these  circles  and  of 
the  tropics  are  coDtinually  shifting  on  the  earth's  surface, 
though  with  extreme  slowness,  as  will  be  explained  in  its 
proper  place. 

(95.)  Def.  12.  The  sphere  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  stars 
is  an  imaginary  spherical  surface  of  infinite  radius,  having  the 
eye  of  any  spectator  for  its  centre,  and  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  ground  on  which  the  stars,  planets,  &a,  the  visible 
contents  of  the  universe,  are  seen  projected  as  in  a  vast 
picture.* 

(96.)  Def.  13.  The  poles  of  the  celestial  sphere  are  the 
points  of  that  imaginary  sphere  towards  which  the  earth's 
axis  is  directed. 

(97.)  Def.  14.  The  celestial  equator,  or,  as  it  is  often  called 
by  astronomers,  the  equinoctial^  is  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
q>here,  marked  out  by  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  plane 
of  the  terrestrial  equator. 

(98.)  Def.  16.  The  celestial  horizon  of  any  place  is  a  great 
drcle  of  the  sphere  marked  out  by  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  plane  of  any  spectator's  sensible  or  (which  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  will  presently  be  shown),  his  rational  horizon, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  equator. 

(99.)  Def.  16.  The  zenith  and  nadir]  of  a  spectator  are 
the  two  points  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  vertically  over 
his   head,   and  vertically   under  his   feet,  or  the   poles   of 


*  The  ideal  sphere  without  us,  to  which  we  refer  the  places  of  objects,  and 
which  we  carry  along  with  us  wherever  we  go,  is  no  doubt  intimately  con- 
nected by  association,  if  not  entirely  dependent  on  that  obscure  perception  of 
sensation  in  the  retime  of  our  eyes,  of  which,  even  when  dosed  and  unexcited, 
we  cannot  entirely  divest  them.  We  have  a  real  spherical  surface  within  our 
eyes,  the  seat  of  sensation  and  vision,  corresponding,  point  for  point,  to  the  ex- 
ternal sphere.  On  this  the  stars,  &c.  are  really  mapped  down,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed them  in  the  text  to  be,  on  the  imaginary  concave  of  the  heavens.  When 
the  whole  surface  of  the  retina  is  excited  by  light,  habit  leads  us  to  associate  it 
with  the  idea  of  a  real  surface  existing  without  us.  llius  we  become  impressed 
with  the  notion  of  a  sky  and  a  heaven,  but  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina  itself 
is  the  true  seat  of  all  visibte  angular  dimenuon  and  angular  motion.  The  sub- 
stitatioo  of  the  retina  for  the  heavens  would  be  awkward  and  inconvenient  in 
language,  but  it  may  always  be  mentally  made.  (See  Schiller's  pretty  enigma 
on  the  eye  in  his  Tnrandot  ) 

t  From  Arabic  words  semt,  vertex,  and  afnadhir,  corresponding  or  opposite  to. 
Nadir  corresponds  evidently  to  the  German  nieder  (down),  whence  our  nethrr. 
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the  celestial  horizon ;  that  is  to  say,  points  90°  distant  from 
every  point  in  it. 

(100.)  Def.  17.  Vertical  circles  of  the  sphere  are  great 
circles  passing  through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  or  great  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  On  these  are  measured  the 
altitudes  of  objects  above  the  horizon — the  complements  to 
which  are  their  zenith  distances, 

(101.)  Def.  18.  The  celestial  meridian  of  a  spectator  is  the 
great  circle  marked  out  on  the  sphere  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  plane  of  his  terrestrial  meridian.  If  the  earth  be  sup- 
posed at  resty  this  is  a  fixed  circle,  and  all  the  stars  are  carried 
across  it  in  their  diurnal  courses  from  east  to  west.  If  the 
stars  rest  and  the  earth  rotate,  the  spectator's  meridian,  like 
his  horizon  (art.  52.),  sweeps  daily  across  the  stars  from 
west  to  east.  Whenever  in  future  we  speak  of  the  meridian 
of  a  spectator  or  observer,  we  intend  the  celestial  meridian, 
which  being  a  circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  heavens 
and  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  is  necessarily  a  vertical  circle, 
and  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 
horizon. 

(102.)  Def.  19.  The  prime  vertical  is  a  vertical  circle  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian,  and  which  therefore  passes  through 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon. 

(103.)  Def.  20.  Azimuth  is  the  angular  distance  of  a  ce- 
lestial object  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon 
(according  as  it  is  the  north  or  south  pole  which  is  elevated)^ 
when  the  object  is  referred  to  the  horizon  by  a  vertical  circle; 
or  it  is  the  angle  comprised  between  two  vertical  planes — one 
I)assing  through  the  elevated  pole,  the  other  through  the 
object.  Azimuth  maj/  be  reckoned  eastwards  or  westwards, 
from  the  north  or  south  point,  and  is  usually  so  reckoned 
only  to  180**  either  way.  But  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
preserve  continuity  of  interpretation  when  algebraic  symbols 
are  used  (a  point  of  essential  importance,  hitherto  too  little 
insisted  on),  we  shall  always  reckon  azimuth  from  the  points 
of  the  horizon  most  remote  from  the  elevated  pole,  westward  (so 
as  to  agree  in  general  directions  with  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  stars),  and  carry  its  reckoning  from  0**  to  360®  if 
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always  reckoned  positive,  considering  the  eastward  reckoning 
as  negative. 

(104.)  Def.  21.  The  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  ap- 
parent angular  elevation  above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  com- 
plement to  90%  therefore,  of  its  zenith  distance.  The  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  of  an  object  being  known,  its  place  in  the 
visible  heavens  is  determined. 

(105.)  Def.  22.  The  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its 
angular  distance  from  the  equinoctial  or  celestial  equator,  or 
the  complement  to  90®  of  its  angular  distance  &om  the 
nearest  pole,  which  latter  distance  is  called  its  Polar  distance. 
Declinations  are  reckoned  pltis  or  minusy  according  as  the 
object  is  situated  in  the  northern  or  southern  celestial  hemi- 
sphere. Polar  distances  are  always  reckoned  from  the  North 
Pole,  from  0®  up  to  180®,  by  which  all  doubt  or  ambiguity 
of  expression  with  respect  to  sign  is  avoided. 

(106.)  Def.  23.  Hour  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  circles  of 
declination,  are  great  circles  passing  through  the  poles,  and 
of  course  perpendicular  to  the  equinoctial.  The  hour  circle, 
passing  through  any  particular  heavenly  body,  serves  to 
refer  it  to  a  point  in  the  equinoctial,  as  a  Vertical  circle  does 
to  a  point  in  the  horizon. 

(107.)  Def.  24.  The  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
angle  at  the  pole  included  between  the  hour  circle  passing 
through  the  body,  and  the  celestial  meridian  of  the  place  of 
observation.  We  shall  always  reckon  it  positively  from  the 
upper  culmination  (art.  125.)  westwards j  or  in  conformity 
with  the  apparent  diurnal  motion,  completely  round  the 
circle  from  0^  to  360^  Hour  angles^  generally,  are  angles 
included  at  the  pole  between  different  hour  circles. 

(108.)  Def.  25.  The  right  ascension  of  a  heavenly  body 
is  the  arc  of  the  equinoctial  included  between  a  certain  point 
in  that  circle  called  the  Vernal  Equinox^  and  the  point  in  the 
same  circle  to  which  it  is  referred  by  the  circle  of  declination 
passing  through  it.  Or  it  is  the  angle  included  between  two 
hour  circles,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  vernal  equinox 
(and  is  called  the  equinoctial  colure),  the  other  through  the 
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body.     How  the  place  of  this  initial  point  on  the  equinoctial 
is  (letennined^  will  be  explained  further  on. 

(109.)  The  right  ascensions  of  celestial  objects  are  always 
reckoned  eastwards  firom  the  equinox,  and  are  estimated 
either  in  d^rees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  as  in  the  case  of 
terrestrial  longitudes,  from  0^  to  360%  which  completes  the 
circle ;  or,  in  time,  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  from  Oh. 
to  24h.  The  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  being 
contrary  to  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  this  b  in  conformity 
with  the  westward  reckoning  of  longitudes.  (Art  91.) 

(110.)  Sidereal  time  is  reckoned  by  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  stArs,  or  rather  of  that  point  in  the  equinoctial  from 
which  right  ascensions  are  reckoned.  This  point  may  be 
considered  as  a  star,  though  no  star  is,  in  fact,  there ;  and, 
moreover,  the  point  itself  is  liable  to  a  certidn  slow  variation, 
— so  slow  however,  as  not  to  affect,  perceptibly,  the  interval, 
of  any  two  of  its  successive  returns  to  the  meridian.  This 
interval  is  called  a  sidereal  day,  and  is  divided  into  24  sidereal 
hours,  and  these  again  into  minutes  and  seconds.  A  clock 
which  marks  sidereal  time,  i.  e.  which  goes  at  such  a  rate  as 
always  to  show  Oh.  Oul  Os.  when  the  equinox  comes  on  the 
meridian,  is  called  a  sidereal  clock,  and  is  an  indispensable 
piece  of  furniture  in  every  observatory.  Hence  the  hour 
angle  of  an  object  reduced  to  time  at  the  rate  of  15®  per 
hour,  expresses  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  by  which  (if 
its  reckoning  be  positive)  it  has  past  the  meridian ;  or,  if 
negative,  the  time  it  wants  of  arriving  at  the  meridian  of  the 
place  of  observation.  So  also  the  right  ascension  of  an  ob- 
ject, if  converted  into  time  at  the  same  rate  (since  360^  being 
described  uniformly  in  24  hours,  15°  must  be  so  described 
in  1  hour),  will  express  the  interval  of  sidereal  time  which 
elapses  from  the  passage  of  the  vernal  equinox  across  the 
meridian  to  that  of  the  object  next  subsequent. 

(111.)  As  a  globe  or  maps  may  be  made  of  the  whole  or 
particular  r^ons  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  also  a  globe, 
or  general  map  of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  charts  of  particu- 
lar parts,  may  be  constructed,  and  the  stars  laid  down  in 
their  proper  situations  relative  to  each  other,  and  to  the  poles 
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of  the  heavens  and  the  celestial  equator.  Such  a  representa- 
tion, once  made,  will  exhibit  a  true  appearance  of  the  stars 
as  they  present  themselves  in  succession  to  every  spectator 
on  the  surface,  or  as  they  may  be  conceived  to  be  seen  at 
once  by  one  at  the  centre  of  the  globe.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
dependent of  all  geographical  localities.  There  will  occur  in 
such  a  representation  neither  zenith,  nadir,  nor  horizon  — 
neither  east  nor  west  points ;  and  although  great  circles  may 
be  drawn  on  it  firom  pole  to  pole,  corresponding  to  terrestrial 
meridians,  they  can  no  longer,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  re- 
garded as  the  celestial  meridians  of  fixed  points  on  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  since,  in  the  course  of  one  diurnal  revolution,  every 
point  in  it  passes  beneath  each  of  them.  It  is  on  account  of 
tins  change  of  conception,  and  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
complete  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  Geography 
and  Uranography*^  that  astronomers  have  adopted  different 
terms,  (viz.  decimation  and  right  ascension)  to  represent  those 
arcs  in  the  heavens  wluch  correspond  to  latitudes  and  longir- 
tudes  on  the  earth.  It  b  for  this  reason  that  they  term  the 
equator  of  the  heavens  the  equinoctial;  that  what  are  me- 
ridians on  the  earth  are  called  hour  circles  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  angles  they  include  between  them  at  the  poles  are 
called  hour  angles.  All  this  is  convenient  and  intelligible ; 
and  had  they  been  content  with  this  nomenclature,  no  con- 
fiiaon  could  ever  have  arisen.  Unluckily,  the  early  astro- 
nomers have  employed  also  the  words  latitude  and  longitude 
in  their  uranography,  in  speaking  of  arcs  of  circles  not  cor^ 
responding  to  those  meant  by  the  same  words  on  the  earth, 
bnt  having  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  planets 
among  the  stars.  It  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  this  confusion, 
which  is  ingrafted  into  every  existing  work  on  astronomy : 
we  can  only  regret,  and  warn  the  reader  of  it,  that  he  may 
be  on  his  guard  when,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  work, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  define  and  use  the  terms  in  their 
celestial  sense,  at  the  same  time  urgently  recommending  to 
fature  writers  the  adoption  of  others  in  their  places. 

*  rifb  the  earth  ;  ypo/p^w,  to  describe  or  represent ;  ovpam>s,  tlic  heaven. 
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(112.)  It  remuDfl  to  illustrate  these  desoriptioiis  by  re- 
ference to  a  figure^     Let  C  be  tbe  centre  of  the  earth,  N  C  S 


its  axis ;  then  are  K  and  S  its  poltt ;  E  Q  its  equator ;  A  B 
the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  station  A  on  its  sur&ce ;  A  P 
parallel  to  8  C  N,  the  direction  in  which  an  observer  at  A  will 
see  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens ;  and  A  Z,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  radius  C  A,  that  of  his  zenith.  N  A  E  S 
will  be  his  meridian ;  N  G  S  that  of  some  fised  station,  as 
Greenwich ;  and  G  E,  or  the  8{dierical  angle  G  N  E,  bis  lon- 
gitade,  and  E  A  his  latitude.  Moreover,  if  n  «  be  a  plane 
touching  the  sur&ce  in  A,  this  will  be  his  sensible  horizon ; 
n  As  marked  on  that  plane  by  its  intersection  with  his  me- 
ridian will  be  his  meridian  Une,  and  n  and  s  the  north  and 
south  points  of  bis  horizon. 

(113.)  Again,  neglectingthe  size  of  the  earth,  or  conceiving 
bim  stationed  at  its  centre,  and  referring  every  thing  to  his 
rational  horizon ;  let  the  annexed  figure  represent  the  sphere 
of  the  heavem ;  C  the  spectator ;  Z  his  zenith ;  and  N  his 
nadir :  then  will  H  A  O  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  whose 
poIcB  are  Z  N,  be  hie  cektlial  horizon  ;  Pp  the  elevated  and 
depreMtd  FOLE8  of  the  heavens ;  H  P  the  altitude  of  the  pole, 
and  H  P  Z  E  O  hie  meridian ;  E  T  Q,  a  great  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  P/>,  will  be  the  equinoctial;  and  if  T  represent  tbo  * 
equinox,  T  T  will  be  the  right  ascension,  T  S  the  declination. 
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and  P  S  the  polar  dittanet  of  any  star  or  object  S,  referred 
tu  the  equinoctial  by  the  hour  drcU  PSTp;  and  BSD 


will  be  the  diuraal  drcle  it  irill  appear  to  describe  about  the 
pole.  Again,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  horizon  by  the  vertical 
cireU  Z  S  M,  O  M  will  be  its  ammuth,  M  S  its  altitude,  and 
Z  S  ite  zenith  distance.  H  and  O  are  the  north  and  eouth, 
e  to  the  eaet  and  west  points  of  bis  horizon,  or  of  the  heavens. 
Moreover,  if  H  A,  O  o,  be  small  circles,  or  paralleh  of  decli- 
nation, touching  the  horizon  in  its  north  and  south  points, 
H  A  will  be  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  between  whic^ 
and  the  elevated  pole  the  stars  never  set ;  O  o  that  of  per- 
petual  occuUatioH,  between  which  and  the  depressed  pole  they 
itever  ri$e.  In  all  the  zone  of  the  heavens  between  H  h  and 
O  0,  they  rise  and  set ;  any  one  of  them,  as  S,  remuning 
above  the  horizon  in  that  part  of  its  diurnal  circle  repre- 
sented by  a  B  A,  and  below  it  throughout  all  the  part  repre- 
sented by  A  D  a.  It  will  exerdse  the  reader  to  construct 
this  figure  for  several  different  elevatioiu  of  the  pole,  and  for  a 
variety  of  pomUons  of  the  star  S  in  each. 

(114.)  Celestial  perspective  is  that  branch  of  the  general 
srienco  of  perspective  which  teaches  us  to  conclude,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  situation  and  forms  of  objects,  lines, 
sngles,  motions,  &c.  with  respect  to  the  spectator,  their  ap- 
parent aspects,  as  seen  by  him  projected  on  the  imaginary 
concave  of  the  heavens;  and,  vice  verta,  &om  the  apparent 
configurations  and  movements  of  objects  so  seen  projected. 
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to  concludcy  80  far  as  they  can  be  thence  concluded,  their 
real  geometrical  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  spectator. 
It  agrees  with  ordinary  perspective  when  only  a  small  visual 
area  is  contemplated,  because  the  concave  ground  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  for  a  small  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
plane  surface,  on  which  objects  are  seen  projected  or  depicted 
as  in  common  perspective.  But  when  large  amplitudes  of  the 
visual  area  are  considered,  or  when  the  whole  contents  of 
space  are  regarded  as  projected  on  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  sphere,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  different  phra- 
seology, and  to  resort  to  a  different  form  of  conception.  In 
common  perspective  there  is  a  single  "point  of  sight,"  or 
"centre  of  the  picture,"  the  visual  line  from  the  eye  to 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  "  plane  of  the  picture,"  and  all 
straight  lines  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  In  celestial 
perspective,  every  point  to  which  the  view  is  for  the  moment 
directed,  is  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  "  centre 
of  the  picture,"  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  being 
similarly  related  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  every  straight  line 
(supposed  to  be  indefinitely  prolonge.1)  is  projected  into  a 
semicircle  of  the  sphere,  that,  namely,  in  which  a  plane  passing 
through  the  line  and  the  eye  cuts  its  surface.  And  every 
system  of  parallel  straight  lines,  in  whatever  direction,  is  pro- 
jected into  a  system  of  semicircles  of  the  sphere,  meeting  in 
two  common  apexes,  or  vanishing  points,  diametrically  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  vanishing 
point  of  parallels  in  ordinary  perspective ;  the  other  in  such 
perspective  has  no  existence.  In  other  words,  every  point  in 
the  sphere  to  which  the  eye  is  directed  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  vanishing  points,  or  one  apex  of  a  system  of  straight 
lines  parallel  to  that  radius  of  the  sphere  which  passes  through 
it  or  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,  seen  in  perspective 
from  the  earth,  and  the  point  diametrically  opposite,  or  that 
from  which  he  is  looking,  as  the  other.  And  any  great  circle 
of  the  sphere  may  similarly  be  regarded  as  the  vanishing  circle 
of  a  system  of  planes,  parallel  to  its  own. 

(115.)  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  often  to  be  had  by 
Attending  to  the  lines  of  light  seen  in  the  air,  when  the  sun's 
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mys  are  darted  through  apertures  in  clouds,  the  sun  itself 
being  at  the  time  obscured  behind  them.  These  lines  which, 
marking  the  course  of  rays  emanating  &om  a  point  almost 
infinitely  distant,  are  to  be  considered  as  parallel  straight  lines, 
are  thrown  into  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  having  two  apexes 
or  points  of  common  intersection  —  one  m  the  place  where 
the  sun  itself  (if  not  obscured)  would  be  seen,  the  other  di- 
ametrically opposite.  The  first  only  is  most  commonly  sug- 
gested when  the  spectator's  view  is  towards  the  sun.  But 
in  mountainous  countries,  the  phenomenon  of  sunbeams 
converging  towards  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun, 
and  as  much  depressed  below  the  horizon  as  the  sun  is  elevated 
above  it,  is  not  unfrequently  noticed,  the  back  of  the  spectator 
being  turned  to  the  sun's  place.  Occasionally,  but  much 
more  rarely,  the  whole  course  of  such  a  system  of  sunbeams, 
stretching  in  semicircles  across  the  hemisphere  from  horizon 
to  horizon  (the  sun  being  near  setting),  may  be  seen.*  Thus 
again,  the  streamers  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  are  doubt- 
less electrical  rays,  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  dipping  needle,  usually  appear  to  diverge  from  the 
point  towards  which  the  needle,  freely  suspended,  would  dip 
northwards  (L  e.  about  70^  below  the  horizon  and  23^  west  of 
north  from  London),  and  in  their  upward  progress  pursue 
the  course  of  great  circles  till  they  again  converge  (in  ap- 
pearance) towards  the  point  diametrically  opposite  (t.  e.  70^ 
above  the  horizon,  and  23^  to  the  eastward  of  south), 
forming  a  sort  of  canopy  over  head,  having  that  point  for  its 
centre.  So  also  in  the  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars,  the 
lines  of  direction  which  they  appear  to  take  on  certain  re- 
markable occasions  of  periodical  recurrence,  are  observed,  if 


*  It  is  in  sudi  eases  only  that  we  oonceiTe  them  as  circlest  the  ordinary  oonven* 
tions  of  plane  perq>ectiTe  becoming  untenable.  The  author  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  on  one  occasion  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  text  under  circum- 
stances of  more  than  usual  grandeur.  Approaching  Lyons  from  the  south  on 
Sept.  SOi  1836.  about  5\h,  r. m.,  the  sun  was  seen  nearly  setting  behind  broken 
masses  of  stormy  cloud,  from  whose  apertures  streamed  forth  beams  of  rose- 
coloured  light,  traceable  all  across  the  hemisphere  almost  to  their  opposite  point 
of  couTcrgence  behind  the  snowy  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc,  conspicuously 
visible  at  nearly  100  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  impression  produced  was  that 
of  another  but  fccbler  sun  about  to  rise  from  behind  the  mountain,  and  darting 
fiBTth  precursory  beams  to  meet  those  of  the  real  one  opposite. 

r  3 
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prolonged  backwards^  apparently  to  meet  nearly  in  one  point 
of  the  sphere ;  a  certain  indication  of  a  general  near  approach 
to  parallelism  in  the  real  directions  of  their  motions  on  those 
occasions.     On  which  subject  more  hereafter. 

(116.)  In  relation  to  this  idea  of  celestial  perspectivCj  we 
may  conceiye  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  sphere  as  the 
two  vanishing  points  of  a  system  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  those  of  a  system 
of  perpendiculars  to  its  surface  at  the  place  of  observation^ 
&C.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line  at 
every  place  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water  at 
that  place,  which  is  the  true  horizon;  and  though  mathe- 
matiodly  speaking  no  two  plumb-lines  are  exactly  parallel 
(since  they  converge  to  the  earth's  centre),  yet  over  very 
small  tracts,  such  as  the  area  of  a  building — in  one  and  the 
same  town,  &c.,  the  di£Eerence  from  exact  parallelism  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded.*  To  a  spec- 
tator looking  upwards  such  a  system  of  plumb-lines  wiU  ap- 
pear to  converge  to  his  zenith ;  downwards,  to  his  nadir. 

(117.)  So  also  the  celestial  equator,  or  the  equinoctial,  must 
be  conceived  as  the  vanishing  circle  of  a  system  of  planes  pa- 
rallel to  the  earth's  equator,  or  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The 
celestial  horizon  of  any  spectator  is  in  like  manner  the 
vanishing  circle  of  all  planes  parallel  to  his  true  horizon,  of 
which  planes  his  rational  horizon  (passing  through  the  earth's 
centre)  is  one,  and  his  sensible  horizon  (the  tangent  plane  of 
his  station)  another. 

(118.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary 
indications  of  distance  which  influence  our  judgment  in  re- 
spect of  terrestrial  objects;  owing  to  the  want  of  determinate 
figure  and  magnitude  in  the  stars  and  planets  as  commonly 
seen — the  projection  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  the  ground  of 
the  heavenly  concave  is  not  usually  regarded  in  this  its  true 
light  of  a  perspective  representation  or  picture,  and  it  even  re- 
quires an  effort  of  imagination  to  conceive  them  in  their  true 
relations,  as  at  vastly  different  distances,  one  behind  the  other, 

*  An  interval  of  a  mile  corresponds  to  a  convergence  of  plumb-lines  amoiinU 
ing  to  somewhat  less  space  than  a  minute. 
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tnd  fomung  with  one  another  lines  of  junction  violently  fore- 
shortened, and  including  angles  altogether  differing  from 
those  which  their  projected  representations  appear  to  make. 
To  do  so  at  all  with  effect  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  their 
actual  situations  in  space,  which  it  is  the  business  of  astro- 
nomy to  arriye  at  by  appropriate  considerations.  But  the 
connections  which  subsist  among  the  several  parts  of  the  pie^ 
iure,  the  purely  geometrical  relations  among  the  angles  and 
sides  of  the  spherical  triangles  of  which  it  consists,  constitute, 
under  the  name  of  IJranometry*,  a  preliminary  and  sub- 
ordinate branch  of  the  general  science,  with  which  it  is 
neceasaiy  to  be  fiuniliar  before  any  farther  progress  can  be 
made.  Some  of  the  most  elementary  and  frequently  oc- 
curring of  these  relations  we  proceed  to  explain.  And  first, 
as  immediate  consequences  of  the  above  definitions,  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

(119.)  7^  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole  is  equal  to  the  lati" 
tude  of  the  spectator's  geographical  station. 

For  it  appears,  see  ^.  art  112.,  that  the  angle  PAZ  be- 
tween the  pole  and  the  zenith  is  equal  to  N  C  A,  and  the  angles 
Z  An  and  NCE  being  rightangles,  wehaveP  An=ACE. 
Now  the  former  of  these  is  the  elevation  of  the  pole  as  seen 
from  £,  the  latter  is  the  angle  at  the  earth's  centre  subtended 
by  the  arc  E  A,  or  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

(120.)  Hence  to  a  spectator  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  is  in  his  zenith.  As  he  travels 
southward  it  becomes  less  and  less  elevated  till  he  reaches 
the  equator,  when  both  poles  are  in  his  horizon — south  of 
the  equator  the  north  pole  becomes  depressed  below,  while 
the  south  rises  above  his  horizon,  and  continues  to  do  so  till 
the  south  pole  of  the  globe  is  reached,  when  that  of  the 
heavens  will  be  in  the  zenith. 

(121.)  The  same  stars,  in  their  diurnal  revolution,  come  to 
the  meridian,  successivefyy  of  every  place  on  the  globe  once 
in  twenty-four  sidereal  hours.  And,  since  the  diurnal  ro- 
tation is  uniform,  the  interval,  in  ndereal  time,  which  elapses 


^  OwptiPoSf  tht  heftTcns ;    furptiy,  to  measure  :    the  meAsuremcnt  of  the 
heairens. 
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between  the  same  star  coming  upon  the  meridians  of  two 
different  places  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  longitudes 
of  the  places. 

(122.)  Vice  versd — the  interval  elapsing  between  two  rfj/1 
f event  stars  coming  on  the  meridian  of  one  and  the  same  place, 
expressed  in  sidereal  time,  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of 
right  ascensions  of  the  stars. 

(123.)  The  equinoctial  intersects  the  horizon  in  the  east 
and  west  points,  and  the  meridian  in  a  point  whose  altitude 
is  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  Thus,  at  Greenwich, 
of  which  the  latitude  is  51**  28'  4(y',  the  altitude  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  equinoctial  and  meridian  is  38^  31'  20''. 
The  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens  are  the  poles  of 
the  equinoctial.  The  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon  of  a 
spectator  are  the  poles  of  his  celestial  meridian.  The  north 
and  south  points  of  his  horizon  are  the  poles  of  his  prime  ver- 
tical, and  his  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  his  horizon. 

(124.)  All  the  heavenly  bodies  cidminate  (u  e.  come  to  their 
greatest  altitudes)  on  the  meridian ;  which  is,  therefore,  the 
best  situation  to  observe  them,  being  least  confused  by  the 
inequalities  and  vapours  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  least 
displaced  by  refraction. 

(125.)  All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition  come  twice  on  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon,  in 
every  diurnal  revolution ;  once  above  and  once  below  the  pole. 
These  are  called  their  upper  and  lower  culminations. 

(126.)  The  problems  of  uranometry,  as  we  have  described 
it,  consist  in  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  spherical  triangles, 
both  right  and  oblique  angled,  according  to  the  rules,  and 
by  the  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry,  which  we  suppose 
known  to  the  reader,  or  for  which  he  will  consult  appropriate 
treatises.  We  shall  only  here  observe  generally,  that  in  aU 
problems  in  which  spherical  geometry  is  concerned,  the  student 
will  find  it  a  useful  practical  maxim  rather  to  consider  the 
poles  of  the  great  circles  which  the  question  before  him  refers 
to  than  the  circles  themselves.  To  use,  for  example,  in  the 
relations  he  has  to  consider,  polar  distances  rather  than  de- 
clinations, zenith  distances  rather  than  altitudes^  &c.     Bear- 
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iDg  this  in  mind,  there  are  few  problems  in  uranometry  which 
will  offer  any  difficulty.  The  following  are  the  combinations 
which  most  commonly  occur  for  solution  wlien  tlie  place  of 
one  celestial  object  only  on  the  sphere  is  concerned. 

(127.)  In  the  triangle  Z  P  S,  Z  is  the  zenith,  P  the 
eleyated  pole,  and  S  the  star,  sun,  or  other  celestial  objects 
In  this  triangle  occur,  1st,  P  Z,  which  being  the  comple- 
ment of  P  H  (the  altitude  of  the  pole),  is  obviously  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  (or  the  co^latitude^  as  it  is  called)  of 
the  place ;  2d,  P  S,  the  polar  distanccy  or  the  complement  of 
the  declination  (co^eclination)  of  the  star;  3d,  Z  S,  the 
zenith  distance  or  co-altitude  of  the  star.  If  P  S  be  greater 
than  90%  the  object  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  equinoctial 
opposite  to  that  of  the  elevated  pole.  If  Z  S  be  so,  the  ob- 
ject is  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  same  triangle  the  angles  are,  1st,  Z  P  S  the  hour 
angle ;  2d,  P  Z  S  (the  supplement  of  S  Z  O,  which  latter 
is  the  a^muth  of  the  star  or  other  heavenly  body),  3d,  P  S  Z, 
an  angle  which,  from  the  infrequency  of  any  practical  re- 
ference to  it,  has  not  acquired  a  name.* 

The  following  five  astronomical  magnitudes,  then,  occur 
among  the  sides  and  angles  of  this  most  useful  triangle :  viz. 
Ist,  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  of  observation ;  2d,  the 
polar  distance ;  3d,  the  zenith  distance ;  4th,  the  hour  angle ; 
and  5th,  the  sub-azimuth  (supplement  of  azimuth)  of  a  given 
celestial  object ;  and  by  its  solution  therefore  may  all  pro- 
blems be  resolved,  in  which  three  of  these  magnitudes  are 
directly  or  indirectly  given,  and  the  other  two  required  to  be 
found. 

(128.)  For  example,  suppose  the  time  of  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  or  of  a  star  were  required,  having  given  its  right 
ascension  and  polar  distance.  The  star  rises  when  apparently 
on  the  horizon,  or  really  about  34'  below  it  (owing  to  refrac- 
tion), so  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  apparent  rising,  its  zenith 

*  In  th«  pnietica]  diflcussion  of  the  measures  of  double  stars  and  other  objects 
bj  the  aid  of  the  position  micrometer,  this  angle  is  sometimes  required  to  be 
known  ;  and,  when  so  required,  it  will  be  not  inconveniently  referred  to  as  *  the 
angle  of  position  of  the  senith." 
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distance  is  9(f  34'=ZS.     Its  polar  distance  F S  being  also 
given,  and  ths  co-laUtade  ZP  of  the  place,  we  have  given 


the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  to  find  the  hour  angle  Z  F  S, 
vhich,  being  known,  is  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
star's  right  ascenuon,  to  give  the  eidereal  time  of  setting  or 
rising,  which,  if  we  please,  may  be  converted  into  solar  time 
by  the  proper  rules  and  tables. 

(129.)  As  another  example  of  the  use  of  the  same  triangle, 
we  may  propose  to  find  the  local  ndereal  time,  and  the  latitude 
of  the  place  of  observation,  by  observing  equal  altitudes  of  the 
same  star  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  and  noting  the  interval 
of  the  observations  in  sidereal  time. 

The  hour  angles  corresponding  to  equal  altitudes  of  a  fixed 
star  being  equal,  the  hour  angle  east  or  west  will  be  measured 
by  half  the  observed  interval  of  the  observations.  In  our 
triangle,  then,  we  have  given  this  hour  angle  Z  P  S,  the  polar 
distance  F  S  of  the  star,  and  Z  S,  its  co-altitude  at  the  moment 
of  observation.  Hence  we  may  find  F  Z,  the  co-Utitude  of 
the  place.  Moreover,  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  b^g  known, 
and  also  its  right  aseenrion,  the  point  of  the  equinoctial  is 
known,  which  is  on  the  meridian  at  the  moment  of  observa- 
ation ;  and,  therefore,  the  local  ndereal  time  at  that  moment 
This  is  a  very  useful  observation  for  detennining  the  latitude 
and  time  at  an  unknown  station. 
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CHAPTER  IIL* 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  A8TB0N0MI0AL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  OBSERVA- 
TIONS IN  GENERAL.  —  OF  SIDEREAL  AND  SOLAR  TDTE. — OF  THE 
MEASUREMEirrS  OF  TIME.  —  CLOCKS,  CHRONOMETERS.  —  OF  AS- 
TRONOMICAI.  MEASUREMENTS. — PRINCIPLE  OF  TELESCOPIC  SIGHTS 
TO  INCREASE  THE  ACCURACY  OF  POINTING.  —  SIMPLEST  APPLICA* 
TION  OF  THIS  PRINCIPLE.  —  THE  TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT. — OF  THE 
MEASUREMENT  OF  ANGULAR  INTERVALS. — METHODS  OF  INCREAS- 
ING THE  ACCURACY  OF  READING.  —  THE  VERNIER.  —  THE  MICRO- 
SCOPE.—  OF  THE  MURAL  CIRCLE. — THE  MERIDIAN  CIRCLE. — 
FIXATION  OF  POLAR  AND  HORIZONTAL  POINTS.  —  THE  LEVEL, 
PLUMB-LINE,  ARTIFICIAL  HORIZON. — ^PRINCIPLE  OF  COLLIMATION. 
— COLLIMATORS  OF  RITTENHOUSE,  KATER,  AND  BOHNENBERGER. — 
OF  COMPOUND  INSTRUMENTS  WITH  CO-ORDINATE  CIRCLES.  —  THE 
EQUATORIAL,  ALTITUDE,  AND  AZIMUTH  INSTRUMENT.  —  THEO- 
DOLITE.—  OF  THE  SEXTANT  AND  REFLECTING  CIRCLE.  —  PRIN- 
CIPLE   OF    REPETITION.  —  OF    MICROMETERS. PARALLEL    WIRE 

MICROMETER. —  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  DUPLICATION  OF  IMAGES. — 
THE  HELIOMETER.  —  DOUBLE  REFRACTING  EYE-PIECE. —  VARIA- 
BLE PRISM  MICROMETER. — OF  THE  POSITION  MICROMETER. — 
ILLUMINATION  OF  WIRES. — SOLAR  TELESCOPE  AND  EYE-PIECE 
—  HELIOSCOPY.  —  COLLIMATION   OF  LARGE  REFLECTORS. 

(130.)  Our  first  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
chiefly  of  preliminary  notions  respecting  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
its  relation  to  the  celestial  objects  which  surround  it,  and  the 
physical  drcumstances  under  which  all  astronomical  observa- 
tions must  be  made,  as  well  as  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
stock  of  technical  words  and  elementary  ideas  of  most  frequent 
and  familiar  use  in  the  sequel  We  might  now  proceed  to  a 
more  exact  and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  astronomy ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this  with  full  effect,  it  will 
be  desirable  that  the  reader  be  made  acquainted  with  the 

•  The  student  who  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  si^ject 
matter  of  this  work,  may  defer  the  reading  of  that  part  of  thU  chapter  which  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  particular  instruments,  or  content  himself  with  a 
cursory  perusal  of  it,  until  farther  advanced,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
to  it. 
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principal  means  which  astronomers  possess^  of  determining, 
with  the  degree  of  nicety  their  theories  require,  the  data  on 
which  they  ground  their  conclusions ;  in  other  words^  of  as- 
certaining by  measurement  the  apparent  and  real  magnitudes 
with  which  they  are  conversant.  It  is  only  when  in  pos- 
session of  this  knowledge  that  he  can  fully  appretiate  either 
the  truth  of  the  theories  themselves,  or  the  degree  of  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  any  of  their  conclusions  antecedent  to  trial : 
since  it  is  only  by  knowing  what  amount  of  error  can  cer- 
tainly be  perceived  and  distinctly  measured,  that  he  can 
satisfy  himself  whether  any  theory  offers  so  close  an  approx- 
imation, in  its  numerical  residts,  to  actual  phenomena,  as  will 
justify  him  in  receiving  it  as  a  true  representation  of  nature. 
(131.)  Astronomical  instrument-making  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  refined  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that 
in  which  the  nearest  approach  to  geometrical  precision  is  re- 
quired, and  has  been  attidned.  It  may  be  thought  an  easy 
thing,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  niceties  required,  to  turn 
a  circle  in  metal,  to  divide  its  circumference  into  360  equal 
parts,  and  these  again  into  smaller  subdivisions,  —  to  place  it 
accurately  on  its  centre,  and  to  adjust  it  in  a  given  position ; 
but  practically  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
Nor  wiU  this  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
owing  to  the  application  of  telescopes  to  the  purposes  of  an- 
gular measurement,  every  imperfection  of  structure  or  divi- 
sion becomes  magnified  by  the  whole  optical  power  of  that 
instrument ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  direct  errors  of  work- 
manship, arising  from  unsteadiness  of  hand  or  imperfection  of 
tools,  but  those  inaccuracies  which  originate  in  far  more 
uncontrollable  causes,  such  as  the  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  metallic  masses  by  a  change  of  temperature, 
and  their  unavoidable  flexure  or  bending  by  their  own  weight, 
become  perceptible  and  measurable.  An  angle  of  one  minute 
occupies,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  10  inches  in 
radius,  only  about  yj^th  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  too  small 
to  be  certainly  dealt  with  without  the  use  of  magnifying 
glasses;  yet  one  minute  is  a  gross  quantity  in  the  astro- 
nomical measurement  of  an  angle.     With  the  instruments 
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now  employed  in  observatories,  a  single  second,  or  the  60th 
part  of  a  minute,  is  rendered  a  distinctly  visible  and  appreti- 
able  quantity.  Now,  the  arc  of  a  circle,  subtended  by  one 
second,  is  less  than  the  200,000th  part  of  the  radius,  so  that  on 
a  circle  of  6  feet  in  diameter  it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear 
extent  than  3-7^^^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  >  ^  quantity  requiring  a 
powerful  microscope  to  be  discerned  at  alL  Let  any  one 
figure  to  himself,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  placing  on  the 
drcumference  of  a  metallic  circle  of  such  dimensions  (sup- 
posing the  difficulty  of  its  construction  surmounted),  360 
marks,  dots,  or  cognizable  divisions,  which  shall  all  be  true  to 
their  places  within  such  narrow  limits ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
subdivtsion  of  the  degrees  so  marked  off  into  minutes,  and  of 
these  again  into  seconds.  Such  a  work  has  probably  baffled, 
and  will  probably  for  ever  continue  to  baffle,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  skill  and  industry ;  nor,  if  executed,  could 
it  endure.  The  ever  varying  flactuations  of  heat  and  cold 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  not  merely  temporary  and 
transient,  but  permanent,  uncompensated  changes  of  form  in 
aU  considerable  masses  of  those  metals  which  alone  are  applies 
able  to  such  uses ;  and  their  own  weight,  however  symmetri- 
cally formed,  must  always  be  unequally  sustained,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  sustaining  power  to  every  pari  sepa- 
rately :  even  coidd  this  be  done,  at  all  events  force  must  be 
used  to  move  and  to  fix  them ;  which  can  never  be  done  with- 
out producing  temporary  and  risking  permanent  change  of 
form.  It  is  true,  by  dividing  them  on  their  centres,  and  in 
the  identical  places  they  are  destined  to  occupy,  and  by  a 
thousand  ingenious  and  delicate  contrivances,  wonders  have 
been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  art,  and  a  degree  of 
perfection  has  been  given,  not  merely  to  chefs  d'ceuvre^  but  to 
instruments  of  moderate  prices  and  dimensions,  and  in  ordi- 
nary use,  which,  on  due  consideration,  must  appear  very 
surprising.  But  though  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  wonders 
at  the  huids  of  scientific  artists,  we  are  not  to  expect  miracles. 
The  demands  of  the  astronomer  will  always  surpass  the  power 
of  the  artist ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  the  fum 
of  the  former  to  make  himself,  as  fiur  as  possible,  independent 
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of  the  imperfectioDB  uMadent  to  every  work  the  latter  can 
place  in  his  hands.  He  most,  therefore,  endeavour  so  to 
combine  his  obaervationsy  so  to  choose  his  opportnnitieB,  and 
so  to  familiarise  himsdf  with  all  the  causes  whidi  may  pio- 
duce  instrumental  derangement,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities 
of  structure  and  material  of  each  instrument  he  poBseasesi,  as 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  their  errors,  but  to  ex- 
tract from  their  indications,  as  far  as  posrible,  all  that  is  trme, 
and  reject  all  that  is  erroneous.  It  b  in  this  that  the  art  (^ 
the  practioal  astronomer  connsts, — anartof  itself  of  acuiions 
and  intricate  nature,  and  of  whidi  we  can  here  ooly  notice 
some  of  the  leading  and  general  features. 

(132.)  The  great  aim  of  the  practical  astronomer  h&mg 
numerical  correctness  in  the  results  of  instrumental  measure- 
ment, his  constant  care  and  vigilance  must  be  directed  to  the 
detection  and  compensation  of  errors,  either  by  annihilating, 
or  by  taking  account  of,  and  allowing  for  them.  Now,  if  we 
examine  the  sources  from  which  errors  may  arise  in  any  in- 
strumental determination,  we  shall  find  them  chiefly  reducible 
to  three  principal  heads :  -* 

(133.)  1st,  External  or  incidental  causes  of  error;  com- 
prehending  those  which  depend  on  external,  uncontrollable 
circumstances:  such  as,  fluctuations  of  weather,  which  disturb 
the  amount  of  refraction  from  its  tabulated  value,  and,  being 
reducible  to  no  fixed  law,  induce  uncertainty  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  possible  magnitude ;  such  as,  by  varying  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  vary  also  the  form  and  position  of  the 
instruments  used,  by  altering  the  relative  magnitudes  and  the 
tension  of  their  parts ;  and  others  of  the  Kke  nature. 

(134.)  2dly,  Errors  of  observation:  such  as  arise,  for  ex- 
ample, from  inexpertness,  defective  vision,  slownees  in  seizing 
the  exact  instant  of  occurrence  of  a  phenomenon,  or  preci- 
pitancy in  anticipating  it,  &c  ;  from  atmospheric  indistinct- 
ness ;  insufficient  optical  power  in  the  instrument,  and  the 
like.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  all  errors  arising 
from  momentary  instrumental  derangement,  —  slips  in  clamp- 
ing, looseness  of  screws,  &c. 

(135.)  3diy,  The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class 
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of  errors  to  which  astronomical  measurements  are  liable,  arise 
from  causes  which  may  be  deemed  instrumental,  and  which 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  principal  classes.  The^r^^  com- 
prehends those  which  arise  from  an  instrument  not  being  what 
it  professes  to  be,  which  is  error  of  workmanship.  Thus,  if 
a  pivot  or  axis,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought,  exactly  cylin« 
drical,  be  slightly  flattened,  or  elliptical,  —  if  it  be  not  exactly 
(as  it  is  intended  it  should  be)  concentric  with  the  circle  it 
carries ;  — if  this  circle  (so  called)  be  in  reality  not  exactly 
circular,  or  not  in  one  plane ;  —  if  its  divisions,  intended  to 
be  precisely  equidistant,  should  be  placed  in  reality  at  un- 
equal intervals,  —  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  the  same 
sort  These  are  not  mere  speculative  sources  of  error,  but 
practical  annoyances,  wluch  every  observer  has  to  contend 
with. 

(136.)  The  other  subdivision  of  instrumental  errors  com- 
prdiends  such  as  arise  from  an  instrument  not  being  placed 
in  the  position  it  ought  to  have ;  and  from  those  of  its  parts, 
which  are  made  purposely  moveable,  not  being  properly  dis- 
posed inter  se.  These  are  errors  of  adjustment  Some  are 
unavoidable,  as  they  arise  from  a  general  unsteadiness  of  the 
soil  or  building  in  which  the  instruments  are  placed ;  which, 
though  too  minute  to  be  noticed  in  any  other  way,  become 
appretiable  in  delicate  astronomical  observations:  others, 
agun,  are  consequences  of  imperfect  workmanship,  as  where 
an  instrument  once  well  adjusted  will  not  remain  so,  but 
keeps  deviating  and  shifting.  But  the  most  important  of  this 
class  of  errors  arise  from  the  non-existence  of  natural  indica- 
tions, other  than  those  afibrded  by  astronomical  observations 
themselves,  whether  an  instrument  has  or  has  not  the  exact 
position,  with  respect  to  the  horizon  and  its  cardinal  points, 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  to  other  principal  astronomical  lines 
and  circles,  which  it  ought  to  have  to  fulfil  properly  its  objects. 

(137.)  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  two  classes  of  error, 
it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced 
to  known  laws,  and  thereby  become  subjects  of  calculation 
and  due  allowance,  they  actually  vitiate,  to  their  full  extent, 
the  results  of  any  observations  in  which  they  subsist    Being, 
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however,  in  their  nature  casual  and  accidental,  their  effects 
necessarily  lie  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the  other; 
sometimes  diminishing,  sometimes  tending  to  increase  the  re- 
sults. Hence,  by  greatly  multiplying  observations,  under 
varied  circumstances,  by  avoiding  unfavourable*  and  taking 
advantage  of  favourable  circmnstances  of  weather,  or  other- 
wise using  opportunity  to  advantage  —  and  finally,  by  taking 
the  mean  or  average  of  the  results  obtidned,  this  class  of 
errors  may  be  so  far  subdued^  by  setting  them  to  destroy  one 
another,  as  no  longer  sensibly  to  vitiate  any  theoretical  or 
practical  conclusion.  This  is  the  great  and  indeed  only 
resource  against  such  errors,  not  merely  to  the  astronomer, 
but  to  the  investigator  of  niunerical  results  in  every  depart- 
ment of  physical  research. 

(138.)  With  regard  to  errors  of  adjustment  and  work- 
manship, not  only  the  possibiUtyy  but  the  certainty  of  their  ex- 
istence, in  every  imaginable  form,  in  all  instruments,  must  be 
contemplated.  Human  hands  or  machines  never  formed  a 
circle,  drew  a  straight  line,  or  erected  a  perpendicular,  nor 
ever  placed  an  instrument  in  perfect  adjustment,  unless  acci- 
dentally ;  and  then  only  during  an  instant  of  time.  This 
does  not  prevent,  however,  that  a  great  approximation  to  all 
these  desiderata  should  be  attidned.  But  it  is  \hQ  peculiarity 
of  astronomical  observation  to  be  the  ultimate  means  of  de- 
tection of  all  mechanical  defects  which  elude  by  their  mi- 
nuteness every  other  mode  of  detection.  What  the  eye 
cannot  discern  nor  the  touch  perceive,  a  course  of  astronomical 
observations  will  make  distinctly  evident  The  imperfect 
products  of  man's  hands  are  here  tested  by  being  brought  into 
comparison  under  very  great  magnifying  powers  (corresponding 
in  effect  to  a  great  increase  in  acuteness  of  perception)  with 
the  perfect  workmanship  of  nature ;  and  there  is  none  which 
will  bear  the  trial  Now,  it  may  seem  like  arguing  in  a 
vicious  circle,  to  deduce  theoretical  conclusions  and  laws  from 
observation,  and  then  to  turn  round  upon  the  instruments 
with  which  those  observations  were  made,  accuse  them  of  im- 
perfection, and  attempt  to  detect  and  rectify  their  errors  by 
means  of  the  very  laws  and  theories  which  they  have  helped 
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US  to  a  knowledge  of.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  perfectly 
legitimate. 

(139.)  The  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  laws  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  especially  those  which  depend  for  their  veri- 
fication on  numerical  determinations,  are  necessarily  suc- 
cessive. Gross  results  and  palpable  laws  are  arrived  at  by 
rude  observation  with  coarse  instruments,  or  without  any  in- 
struments at  all,  and  are  expressed  in  language  which  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  absolute,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  with  a 
degree  of  latitude  commensurate  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
observations  themselves.  These  results  are  corrected  and  re- 
fined by  nicer  scrutiny,  and  with  more  delicate  means.  The 
first  rude  expressions  of  the  laws  which  embody  them  are 
perceived  to  be  inexact.  The  language  used  in  their  ex- 
pression is  corrected,  its  terms  more  rigidly  defined,  or  fresh 
terms  introduced,  until  the  new  state  of  language  and  termi- 
nology is  brought  to  fit  the  improved  state  of  knowledge 
of  iacts.  In  the  progress  of  this  scrutiny  subordinate  laws 
are  brought  into  view  which  still  further  modify  both  the 
verbal  statement  and  numerical  results  of  those  which  first 
ofiered  themselves  to  our  notice ;  and  when  these  are  traced 
out  and  reduced  to  certainty,  others,  again,  subordinate  to 
them,  make  their  appearance,  and  become  subjects  of  further 
inquiry.  Now,  it  invariably  happens  (and  the  reason  is 
evident)  that  the  first  glimpse  we  catch  of  such  subordinate 
laws  —  the  first  form  in  which  they  arc  dimly  shadowed  out 
to  our  minds  —  is  that  of  errors.  We  perceive  a  discordance 
between  what  we  expect^  and  what  we  Jind,  The  first  oc- 
currence of  such  a  discordance  we  attribute  to  accident.  It 
happens  again  and  again ;  and  we  begin  to  suspect  our  in- 
struments. We  then  inquire,  to  what  amount  of  error  their 
determinations  can,  by  possibility y  be  liable.  K  their  limit  of 
possible  error  exceed  the  observed  deviation,  we  at  once  con- 
demn the  instrument,  and  set  about  improving  its  construc- 
tion or  adjustments.  Still  the  same  deviations  occur,  and, 
80  far  from  being  palliated,  are  more  marked  and  better  de- 
fined than  before.     We  are  now  sure  that  we  are  on  the 
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traces  of  a  law  of  nature,  and  we  pursue  it  till  we  have 
reduced  it  to  a  definite  statement,  and  verified  it  by  repeated 
observation,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances. 

( 140.)  Now,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  not  fail 
to  happen  that  other  discordances  will  strike  us.  Taught  by 
experience,  we  suspect  the  existence  of  some  natural  law, 
before  unknown ;  we  tabidate  (i.  e.  draw  out  in  order)  the 
results  of  our  observations ;  and  we  perceive,  in  this  synoptic 
statement  of  them,  distinct  indications  of  a  regular  progres- 
sion. Again  we  improve  or  vary  our  instruments,  and  we 
now  lose  sight  of  this  supposed  new  law  of  nature  altogether, 
or  find  it  replaced  by  some  other,  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. Thus  we  are  led  to  suspect  an  instrumental  cause 
for  what  we  have  noticed.  We  examine,  therefore,  the  theory 
of  our  instrument ;  we  suppose  defects  in  its  structure,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  geometry,  we  trace  their  influence  in  intro- 
ducing actual  errors  into  its  indications.  These  errors  have 
their  lawSj  which,  so  long  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  causes 
to  guide  us,  may  be  confounded  with  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
are  mixed  up  with  them  in  their  effects.  They  are  not  for- 
tuitous, like  errors  of  observation,  but,  as  they  arise  from 
sources  inherent  in  the  instrument,  and  unchangeable  while 
it  and  its  adjustments  remain  unchanged,  they  are  reducible 
to  fixed  and  ascertainable  forms;  each  particular  defect, 
whether  of  structture  or  adjustment,  producing  its  own  ap- 
propriate form  of  error.  When  these  are  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, we  recognize  among  them  one  which  coincides  in  its 
nature  and  progression  with  that  of  our  observed  discord- 
ances. The  mystery  is  at  once  solved.  We  have  detected, 
by  direct  observation,  an  instrumental  defect 

(141.)  It  is,  therefore,  a  chief  requisite  for  the  practical 
astronomer  to  make  himself  completely  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  his  instruments.  By  this  alone  is  he  enabled  at  once 
to  decide  what  effect  on  his  observations  any  given  imperfec- 
tion of  structure  or  adjustment  will  produce  in  any  given 
circumstances  under  which  an  observation  can  be  made.  Thi8 
alone  also  can  place  him  in  a  condition  to  derive  available 
and  practical  means  of  destroying  and  eliminating  altogether 
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the  influence  of  such  imperfections,  by  so  arranging  his  ob^ 
aervations,  that  it  shall  affect  their  results  in  opposite  ways, 
and  that  its  influence  shall  thus  disappear  from  their  mean, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  modes  by  which  precision  is  attained 
in  practical  astronomy.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  principle 
of  an  instrument  required  that  a  circle  should  be  concentric 
with  the  axis  on  which  it  is  made  to  turn.  As  this  is  a  con- 
dition which  no  workmanship  can  exactly  fulfil,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  what  errors  will  be  produced  in  observa- 
tions made  and  registered  on  the  faith  of  such  an  instrument, 
by  any  assigned  deviation  in  this  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  what 
would  be  the  disagreement  between  observations  made  with 
it  and  with  one  absolutely  perfect,  could  such  be  obtained* 
Now,  simple  geometrical  considerations  suffice  to  show — 1st 
that  if  the  axis  be  excentric  by  a  given  fraction  (say  one 
thousandth  part)  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  all  angles  read  off 
on  that  part  of  the  circle  towards  which  the  excentricity  lies, 
will  appear  by  that  fractional  amount  too  small,  and  all  on 
the  opposite  side  too  large.  And,  2dly,  that  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  the  excentricity,  and  on  whatever  part  of  the  circle 
any  proposed  angle  is  measured,  the  effect  of  the  error  in 
question  on  the  result  of  observations  depending  on  the 
graduation  of  its  circumference  (or  limb,  as  it  is  technically 
called)  will  be  completely  annihilated  by  the  very  easy  method 
of  always  reading  off  the  divisions  on  two  diametrically  op- 
posite points  of  the  circle,  and  taking  a  mean ;  for  the  effect 
of  excentricity  is  always  to  increase  the  arc  representing  the 
angle  in  question  on  one  side  of  the  circle,  by  just  the  same 
quantity  by  which  it  diminishes  that  on  the  other.  Again, 
suppose  that  the  proper  use  of  the  instrument  required  that 
this  axis  should  be  exactiy  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth.  As 
it  never  can  be  placed  or  remain  so,  it  becomes  a  question, 
what  amount  of  error  will  arise,  in  its  use,  from  any  assigned 
deviation,  whether  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  plane,  from  this 
precise  position.  Such  inquiries  constitute  the  theory  of  in- 
strumental errors;  a  theory  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
practiocy  and  one  of  which  a  complete  knowledge  will  enable 
an  observer,  with  moderate  instrumental  means,  often  to 

o  8 
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attain  a  degree  of  precision  which  might  seem  to  belong  only 
to  the  most  refined  and  costly.  This  theory,  as  will  readily 
be  apprehended,  turns  almost  entirely  on  considerations  of 
pure  geometry,  and  those  for  the  most  part  not  difficult.  In 
the  present  work,  however,  we  have  no  further  concern  with 
it.  The  astronomical  instruments  we  propose  briefly  to  de- 
scribe in  this  chapter  will  be  considered  as  perfect  both  in 
construction  and  adjustment.* 

(142.)  As  the  above  remarks  are  very  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  our  subject  and  the  spirit 
of  astronomical  methods,  we  shall  elucidate  them  by  taking 
one  or  two  special  cases.  Observant  persons,  before  the  in- 
vention of  astronomical  instruments,  had  already  concluded 
the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  stars  to  be  performed  in 
circles  about  fixed  poles  in  the  heavens,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  In  drawing  this  conclusion,  however, 
refraction  was  entirely  overlooked,  or,  if  forced  on  their  notice 
by  its  great  magnitude  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  horizon,  was  regarded  as  a  local  irregularity,  and,  as 
such,  neglected,  or  slurred  over.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
diurnal  paths  of  the  stars  were  attempted  to  be  traced  by  in- 
struments, even  of  the  coarsest  kind,  it  became  evident  that 
the  notion  of  exact  circles  described  about  one  and  the 
same  pole  would  not  represent  the  phenomena  correctly, 
but  that,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  the  apparent  diurnal 
orbit  of  every  star  is  distorted  from  a  circular  into  an  oval 
form,  its  lower  segment  being  Jlatter  than  its  upper ;  and  the 
deviation  being  greater  the  nearer  the  star  approached  the 
horizon,  the  efiect  being  the  same  as  if  the  circle  had  been 
squeezed  upwards  from  below,  and  the  lower  parts  more  than 
the  higher.  For  such  an  effect,  as  it  was  soon  found  to  arise 
from  no  casual  or  instrumental  cause,  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  a  natural  one ;  and  refraction  readily  occurred,  to  solve 
the  difficulty.     In  fact)  it  is  a  case  precisely  analogous  to 

*  The  priiicip]%  on  which  the  chief  adjustments  of  two  or  three  of  the  moict 
lueful  and  common  instruments,  such  as  the  transit,  the  equatorial,  and  the 
■extant,  arc  performed,  are,  however,  noticed,  for  the  convenience  of  readers  who 
niay  use  «uoh  ixistruments  without  going  fiirtber  into  the  arcana  of  practical 
astronomy. 
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what  we  have  already  noticed  (art.  47.)9  of  the  apparent  dis- 
tortion of  the  sun  near  the  horizon,  only  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  traced  up  to  greater  altitudes.  This  new  law  once 
established,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  expression  of 
that  anciently  received,  by  inserting  in  it  a  salvo  for  the 
effect  of  refraction,  or  by  making  a  distinction  between  the 
apparent  diurnal  orbits,  as  affected  by  refraction,  and  the  true 
ones  cleared  of  that  effect.  This  distinction  between  the  ap^ 
parent  and  the  true — between  the  uncorrected  and  corrected — 
between  the  rouffh  and  obvious,  and  the  refined  and  ultimate — 
is  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  every  part  of  astronomy. 

(143.)  Again.  The  first  impression  produced  by  a  view 
of  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavens  is  that  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  perform  this  revolution  in  one  common 
period,  viz.  a  day,  or  24  hours.  But  no  sooner  do  we  come 
to  examine  the  matter  instrumentally,  i.  e.  by  noting,  by  time- 
keepers, their  successive  arrivals  on  the  meridian,  than  we  find 
differences  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  error  of  ob- 
servation. All  the  stars,  it  is  true,  occupy  the  same  interval 
of  time  between  their  successive  appulses  to  the  meridian,  or 
to  any  vertical  circle;  but  this  is  a  very  different  one  from 
that  occupied  by  the  sun.  It  is  palpably  shorter ;  being,  in 
fact,  only  23^  56'  4*09'^  instead  of  24  hours,  such  hours  as 
our  common  clocks  mark.  Here,  then,  we  have  already  two 
different  days,  a  sidereal  and  a  solar;  and  if,  instead  of  the 
sun,  we  observe  the  moon,  we  find  a  third,  much  longer  than 
either,  —  a  luTiar  day,  whose  average  duration  is  24**  54"  of 
our  ordinary  time,  which  last  is  solar  time,  being  of  necessity 
conformable  to  the  sun^s  successive  re-appearances,  on  which 
all  the  business  of  life  depends. 

(144.)  Now,  all  the  stars  are  found  to  be  unanimous  in 
giving  the  same  exact  duration  of  23**  56' 4*09",  for  the 
sidereal  day ;  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  receive 
as  the  period  in  which  the  earth  makes  one  revolution  on  its 
axis.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  on  the  sun  and 
moon  as  exceptions  to  the  general  law ;  as  having  a  different 
nature,  or  at  least  a  different  relation  to  us,  from  the  stars ; 
and  as  having  motions,  real  or  apparent,  of  their  own,  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Thus  a 
great  and  most  important  distinction  is  disdoeed  to  ns. 

(145.)  To  establish  these  facts,  ahnost  no  apparatus  is 
required.  An  observer  need  only  station  himself  to  the 
north  of  some  well-defined  vertical  object,  as  the  angle  of  a 
building,  and,  placing  his  eye  exactly  at  a  certain  fixed  point 
(such  as  a  small  hole  in  a  plate  of  metal  nailed  to  some 
immoveable  support),  notice  the  successive  disappearances  of 
any  star  behind  the  building,  by  a  watch.*  When  he  ob- 
serves the  sun,  he  must  shade  his  eye  with  a  dark-coloured 
or  smoked  glass,  and  notice  the  moments  when  its  western 
and  eastern  edges  successively  come  up  to  the  wall,  from 
which,  by  taking  half  the  interval,  he  will  ascertain  (what  he 
cannot  directly  observe)  the  moment  of  disappearance  of  its 
centre. 

(146.)  When,  in  pursuing  and  establishing  this  general 
fact,  we  are  led  to  attend  more  nicely  to  the  times  of  the 
daily  arrival  of  the  sun  on  the  meridian,  irregularities  (such 
they  first  seem  to  be)  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
intervals  between  two  successive  arrivals  are  not  the  same  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  They  are  sometimes  greater,  sometimes 
less,  than  24  hours,  as  shown  by  the  clock ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  solar  day  is  not  always  of  the  same  length.  About  the 
21st  of  December,  for  example,  it  is  half  a  minute  longer y  and 
about  the  same  day  of  September  nearly  as  much  shorter^ 
than  its  average  duration.  And  thus  a  distinction  is  again 
pressed  upon  our  notice  betwen  the  actual  solar  day,  which  is 
never  two  days  in  succession  alike,  and  the  mean  solar  dag 
of  24  hours,  which  is  an  average  of  all  the  solar  days 
throughout  the  year.  Here,  then,  a  new  source  of  inquiry 
opens  to  us.     The  sun's  apparent  motion  is  not  only  not  the 


*  ThiB  is  an  excellent  practical  method  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  clock  or 
watch,  being  exceedingly  accurate  if  a  few  precautions  are  attended  to ;  the 
diief  of  which  is,  to  take  care  that  that  part  of  the  edge  behind  which  the  star 
(a  bright  one,  twt  a  planet)  disappears  shall  be  quite  smooth ;  as  otherwise  vari- 
able refraction  may  transfer  the  point  of  disappearance  from  a  protuberance  to  a 
notch,  and  thus  vary  the  moment  of  observation  unduly.  This  b  easily  secured, 
by  nailing  up  a  smooth-edged  board,  llie  verticality  of  its  edge  should  be 
ensured  by  the  use  of  a  plumb-line. 
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same  with  that  of  the  stars,  but  it  is  not  (as  the  latter  is) 
uniform.  It  is  subject  to  fluctuations,  whose  laws  become 
matter  of  investigation.  But  to  pursue  these  laws,  we  re- 
quire nicer  means  of  observation  than  what  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  are  obliged  to  call  in  to  our  aid  an  instrument 
called  the  transit  instrument^  especially  destined  for  such 
observations,  and  to  attend  minutely  to  all  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  the  going  of  clocks  and  watches  which  may 
affect  our  reckoning  of  time.  Thus  we  become  involved  by 
d^rees  in  more  and  more  delicate  instrumental  inquiries; 
and  we  speedily  find  that,  in  proportion  as  we  ascertain  the 
amount  and  law  of  one  great  or  leading  fluctuation,  or  in- 
equality, as  it  is  called,  of  the  sun's  diurnal  motion,  we  bring 
into  view  others  continually  smaller  and  smaller,  which  were 
before  obscured,  or  mixed  up  with  errors  of  observation  and 
instrumental  imperfections.  In  short,  we  may  not  inaptly 
compare  the  mean  length  of  the  solar  day  to  the  mean  or 
average  height  of  water  in  a  harbour,  or  the  general  level 
of  the  sea  unagitated  by  tide  or  waves.  The  great  annual 
fluctuation  above  noticed  may  be  compared  to  the  daily  vari- 
ations of  level  produced  by  the  tides,  which  are  nothing  but 
enormous  waves  extending  over  the  whole  ocean,  while  the 
smaller  subordinate  inequalities  may  be  assimilated  to  waves 
ordinarily  so  called,  on  which,  when  large,  we  perceive  lesser 
undulations  to  ride,  and  on  these,  again,  minuter  ripplings, 
to  the  series  of  whose  subordination  we  can  perceive  no  end. 
(147.)  With  the  causes  of  these  irregularities  in  the  solar 
motion  we  have  no  concern  at  present ;  their  explanation  be- 
longs to  a  more  advanced  part  of  our  subject :  but  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  solar  and  sidereal  days,  as  it  pervades 
every  part  of  astronomy,  requires  to  be  early  introduced,  and 
never  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  as  already  observed,  the  mean  or 
average  length  of  the  solar  day,  which  is  used  in  the  civil 
reckoning  of  time.  It  commences  at  midnight,  but  astro- 
nomers, even  when  they  use  mean  solar  time,  depart  fix>m 
the  dvil  reckoning,  commencing  their  day  at  noon,  and 
reckoning  the  hours  from  0  round  to  24.  Thus,  1 1  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  second  of  January,  in  the  civil  reckon- 

«  4 
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iDg  of  time,  corresponds  to  January  I  day  23  hours  in  the 
astronomical  reckoning;  and  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  former,  to  January  2  days  1  hour  of  the  latter  reckoning. 
This  usage  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  the 
latter  seem  to  preponderate ;  and  it  would  be  well  if,  in  con- 
sequence, it  could  be  broken  through,  and  the  civil  reckoning 
substituted.  Uniformity  in  nomenclature  and  modes  of 
reckoning  in  all  matters  relating  to  time,  space,  weight,  mea- 
sure, 8fc,,  is  of  such  vast  and  paramount  importance  in  every 
relation  of  life  as  to  outweigh  every  consideration  of  technical 
convenience  or  custom,  * 

(148.)  Both  astronomers  and  civilians,  however,  who  in- 
habit different  points  of  the  earth's  surface,  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  reckoning  of  time ;  as  it  is  obvious  they  must, 
if  we  consider  that,  when  it  is  noon  at  one  place,  it  is  mid- 
night at  a  place  diametrically  opposite ;  sunrise  at  another ; 
and  sunset,  again,  at  a  fourth.  Hence  arises  considerable  in- 
convenience, especially  as  respects  places  differing  very  widely 
in  situation,  and  which  may  even  in  some  critical  cases  in- 
volve the  mistake  of  a  whole  day.  To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, there  has  lately  been  introduced  a  system  of 
reckoning  time  by  mean  solar  days  and  parts  of  a  day  counted 
from  a  fixed  instant,  common  to  all  the  world,  and  determined 
by  no  local  circumstance,  such  as  noon  or  midnight,  but  by 
the  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars.  Time,  so  reckoned, 
is  called  equinoctial  time ;  and  is  numerically  the  same,  at 
the  same  instant,  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Its  origin  will 
be  explained  more  fully  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  our 
work. 

(149.)  Time  is  an  essential  element  in  astronomical  obser- 
vation, in  a  twofold  point  of  view :  —  1st,  As  the  represen- 

*  The  only  disadyantage  to  astronomers  of  using  the  civil  reckoning  is  this  — 
that  their  obsenrations  being  chiefly  carried  on  during  the  night,  the  day  of  their 
date  will,  in  this  reckoning,  always  have  to  be  changed  at  midnight,  and  the 
former  and  latter  portion  of  every  night*8  observations  will  belong  to  two  differ- 
ently numbered  civil  days  of  the  month.  There  is  no  denying  this  to  be  an 
inconvenience.  Habit,  however,  would  alleviate  it;  and  »ome  inconveniences 
roust  be  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  all  who  resolve  to  act  on  general  principles. 
All  other  classes  of  men,  whose  occupation  extends  to  the  night  as  well  as  day, 
submit  to  it,  and  find  their  advantage  in  doing  so. 
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tatWe  of  angular  motion.  The  earth's  diurnal  motion  being 
uniform,  every  star  describes  its  diurnal  circle  uniformly; 
and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  passage  of  the  stars  in 
succession  across  the  meridian  of  any  observer  becomes, 
therefore,  a  direct  measure  of  their  differences  of  right  as- 
cension. 2dly,  As  the  fundamental  element  (or  natural  in- 
dependent  variable,  to  use  the  language  of  geometers)  in  all 
dynamical  theories.  The  great  object  of  astronomy  is  the 
determination  of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  their 
reference  to  their  proximate  or  remote  causes.  Now,  the 
statement  of  the  law  of  any  observed  motion  in  a  celestial 
object  can  be  no  other  than  a  proposition  declaring  what  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be,  the  real  or  apparent  situation  of  that 
object  at  any  time,  past,  present,  or  future.  To  compare 
such  laws,  therefore,  with  observation,  we  must  possess  a 
register  of  the  observed  situations  of  the  object  in  question, 
and  of  the  times  when  they  were  observed. 

(150.)  The  measurement  of  time  is  performed  by  clocks, 
chronometers,  clepsydras,  and  hour-glasses.  The  two  former 
are  alone  used  in  modem  astronomy.  The  hour-glass  is  a 
coarse  and  rude  contrivance  for  measuring,  or  rather  counting 
out,  fixed  portions  of  time,  and  is  entirely  disused.  The 
clepsydra,  which  measured  time  by  the  gradual  emptying  of 
a  large  vessel  of  water  through  a  determinate  orifice,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  considerable  exactness,  and  was  the  only  depen- 
dence of  astronomers  before  the  invention  of  clocks  and 
watches.  At  present  it  is  abandoned,  owing  to  the  greater 
convenience  and  exactness  of  the  latter  instruments.  In  one 
case  only  has  the  revival  of  its  use  been  proposed ;  viz.  for 
the  accurate  measurement  of  very  small  portions  of  time,  by 
the  flowing  out  of  mercury  from  a  small  orifice  in  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  kept  constantly  full  to  a  fixed  height.  The  stream 
is  intercepted  at  the  moment  of  noting  any  event,  and 
directed  aside  into  a  receiver,  into  which  it  continues  to  run, 
till  the  moment  of  noting  any  other  event,  when  the  inter- 
cepting cause  is  suddenly  removed,  the  stream  flows  in  its 
original  course,  and  ceases  to  run  into  the  receiver.  The 
weight  of  mercury  received,  compared  with  the  weight  re- 
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oeiyed  in  an  interval  of  time  observed  by  the  clock,  gives  the 
interval  between  the  events  observed.  This  ingenious  and 
simple  method  of  resolving,  with  all  possible  precision,  a  pro* 
blem  of  much  importance  in  many  physical  inquiries,  is  due 
to  the  late  Captain  Kater. 

(151.)  The  pendulum  clock,  however,  and  the  balance 
watch,  with  those  improvements  and  refinements  in  its  struc- 
ture which  constitute  it  emphatically  a  chronometer  *,  are  the 
instruments  on  which  the  astronomer  depends  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  lapse  of  time.  These  instruments  are  now 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that  an  habitual  irregularity  in 
the  rate  of  going,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  second  in  twenty- 
four  hours  in  two  consecutive  days,  is  not  tolerated  in  one  of 
good  character ;  so  that  any  interval  of  time  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  may  be  certainly  ascertained  within  a  few  tenths 
of  a  second,  by  their  use.  In  proportion  as  intervals  are 
longer,  the  risk  of  error,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  error 
risked,  becomes  greater,  because  the  accidental  errors  of  many 
days  may  accumulate ;  and  causes  producing  a  slow  progres- 
sive change  in  the  rate  of  going  may  subsist  unperceived.  It 
is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  trust  the  determination  of  time  to 
clocks,  or  watches,  for  many  days  in  succession,  without 
checking  them,  and  ascertfdning  their  errors  by  reference  to 
natural  events  which  we  know  to  happen,  day  after  day,  at 
equal  intervals.  But  if  this  be  done,  the  longest  intervals 
may  be  fixed  with  the  same  precision  as  the  shortest ;  since, 
in  fact,  it  is  then  only  the  times  intervening  between  the  first 
and  the  last  moments  of  such  long  intervals,  and  such  of  those 
periodically  recurring  events  adopted  for  our  points  of  reckon- 
ing, as  occur  within  twenty-four  hours  respectively  of  either, 
whicli  we  measure  by  artificial  means.  The  whole  days  are 
counted  out  for  us  by  nature ;  the  fractional  parts  only,  at 
either  end,  are  measured  by  our  clocks.  To  keep  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  integer  days  correct,  so  that  none  shall  be  lost  or 
counted  twice,  is  the  object  of  the  calendar.  Chronology 
marks  out  the  order  of  succession  of  events,  and  refers  them 

*  Xpoyos,  time ;  /urpttyt  to  measure. 
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to  their  proper  years  and  days ;  while  chronometry,  ground- 
ing its  determinations  on  the  precise  observation  of  such 
regularly  periodical  events  as  can  be  conveniently  and  exactly 
subdivided,  enables  us  to  fix  the  moments  in  which  phenomena 
occur,  with  the  last  degree  of  precision. 

(152.)  In  the  culmination  or  transit  (t.  e,  the  passage  across 
the  meridian  of  an  observer,)  of  every  star  in  the  heavens,  he 
is  furnished  with  such  a  regularly  periodical  natural  event  as 
we  allude  to.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  the  transits  of  the 
brightest  and  most  conveniently  situated  fixed  stars  that 
astronomers  resort  to  ascertain  their  exact  time,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
error  of  their  clocks. 

(153.)  Before  we  describe  the  instrument  destined  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  such  culminations,  however,  or  those  in- 
tended for  the  measurement  of  angular  intervals  in  the  sphere, 
it  is  requisite  to  place  clearly  before  the  reader  the  principle 
on  which  the  telescope  is  applied  in  astronomy  to  the  precise 
determination  of  a  direction  in  space,  —  that,  namely  of  the 
visual  ray  by  which  we  see  a  star  or  any  other  distant  object. 

(154.)  The  telescope  most  commonly  used  in  astronomy 
for  these  purposes  is  the  refracting  telescope,  which  consists 
of  an  object-glass  (either  single,  or  as  is  now  almost  universal, 
double,  forming  what  is  called  in  optics,  an  achromatic  com- 
bination) A;  a  tube  AB,  into  which  the  brass  cell  of  the 
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object-glass  is  firmly  screwed,  and  an  eye-lens  C,  for  which  is 
often  substituted  a  combination  of  glasses  designed  to  increase 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope,  or  otherwise  give 
more  distinctness  of  vision  according  to  optical  principles 
which  we  have  no  occasion  here  to  refer  to.  This  also  is 
fitted  into  a  cell,  which  is  screwed  firmly  into  the  end  B  of 
the  tube,  so  that  object-glass,  tube,  and  eye-glass  may  be 
considered  as  forming  one  piece,  invariable  in  the  relative 
poeiuon  of  its  parts. 
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(155.)  The  line  P  Q  joining  the  centres  of  the  object  and 
eye-glasses  and  produced^  is  called  the  axis  or  line  ofcollima" 
Hon  of  the  telescope.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the  situation  of 
this  line  holds  a  fixed  relation  to  the  tube  and  its  appendages^ 
so  long  as  the  object  and  eye-glasses  maintain  their  fixity  in 
this  respect. 

(156.)  Whatever  distant  object  E,  this  line  is  directed  to, 
an  inverted  picture  or  image  of  that  object  F  is  formed  (ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  optics),  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  and  may  there  be  viewed  as  if  it  toere  a  real  object, 
through  the  eye-lens  C,  which  (if  of  short  focus)  enables  us 
to  magnify  it  just  as  such  a  lens  would  magnify  a  material 
object  in  the  same  place. 

(157.)  Now  as  this  image  is  formed  and  viewed  in  the 
air,  being  itself  immaterial  and  impalpable  —  nothing  prevents 
our  placing  in  that  very  place  F  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  a 
real,  substantial  object  of  very  definite  form  and  delicate 
make,  such  as  a  fine  metallic  point,  as  of  a  needle  —  or  bet- 
ter still,  a  cross  formed  by  two  very  fine  threads  (spider-lines), 
thin  metallic  wires,  or  lines  drawn  on  glass  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  —  and  whose  intersection  is  all  but  a 
mathematical  point.  If  such  a  point,  wire,  or  cross  be  care- 
fully placed  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  exact  focus  F,  both  of  the 
object  and  eye-glass,  it  will  be  seen  through  the  latter  at  the 
same  time,  and  occupying  the  same  precise  place  as  the  image 
of  the  distant  star  E.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  lens 
renders  perceptible  the  smallest  deviation  from  perfect  coinci- 
dence, which,  should  it  exist,  is  a  proof,  that  the  axis  Q  P  is 
not  directed  rigorously  towards  E.  In  that  case,  a  fine  mo- 
tion (by  means  of  a  screw  duly  applied),  communicated  to 
the  telescope,  will  be  necessary  to  vary  the  direction  of  the 
axis  till  the  coincidence  is  rendered  perfect.  So  precise  is 
this  mode  of  pointing  found  in  practice,  that  the  axis  of  a 
telescope  may  be  directed  towards  a  star  or  other  definite  ce- 
lestial object  without  an  error  of  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
second  of  angular  measure. 

(158.)  This  application  of  the  telescope  may  be  considered 
as  completely  annihilating  that  part  of  the  error  of  observa- 
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tion  which  might  otherwise  arise  from  an  erroneous  estimation 
of  the  direction  in  which  an  object  lies  from  the  observer's 
eye,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
grand  source  of  all  the  precision  of  modem  astronomy,  with- 
out which  all  other  refinements  in  instrumental  workmanship 
would  be  thrown  away;  the  errors  capable  of  being  com- 
mitted in  pointing  to  an  object,  without  such  assistance,  being 
£ur  greater  than  what  could  arise  from  any  but  the  very 
coarsest  graduation.  *  In  fact,  the  telescope  thus  applied 
becomes,  with  respect  to  angular,  what  the  microscope  is  with 
respect  to  linear  dimension.  By  concentrating  attention  on 
its  smallest  parts,  and  magnifying  into  palpable  intervals  the 
minutest  differences,  it  enables  us  not  only  to  scrutinize  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  pointed,  but 
to  refer  their  apparent  places,  with  all  but  geometrical  pre- 
cision, to  the  parts  of  any  scale  with  which  we  propose  to 
compare  them. 

(159.)  We  now  return  to  our  subject,  the  determination  of 
time  by  the  transits  or  culminations  of  celestial  objects.  The 
instrument  with  which  such  culminations  are  observed  is 
called  a  transit  instrument  It  consists  of  a  tclescopd  firmly 
fiEistened  on  a  horizontal  axis  directed  to  the  east  and  west 
points  of  the  horizon,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 

*  The  honour  of  this  capital  improvement  has  been  successfully  vindicated 
bj  Derham  (Phil.  Trans,  xxx.  603.)  to  our  young,  talented,  and  unfortunate 
eountryman  Gascoigne,  from  his  correspondence  with  Crabtree  and  Horrockes, 
in  his  (  Derham*s)  possession.  The  passages  cited  by  Derham  from  these  letters 
leave  no  doubt  that,  so  early  as  1640,  Gascoigne  had  applied  telescopes  to  his 
quadrants  and  sextants,  with  threads  in  the  common  focua  of  the  glasses  ;  and  had 
even  carried  the  invention  so  far  as  to  illuminate  the  field  of  view  by  artificial 
light,  which  he  found  **  very  helpful  when  the  moon  appeareth  not^  or  it  is  not  other" 
wiMe  light  enough,**  These  inventions  were  freely  communicated  by  him  to 
Crabtree,  and  through  him  to  his  friend  Horrockes,  the  pride  and  boast  of 
British  astronomy ;  both  of  whom  expressed  their  unbounded  admiration  of  this 
and  many  other  of  his  delicate  and  admirable  improvements  in  the  art  of  obser- 
vation. Gascoigne,  however,  perished,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor ;  and  the  premature  and  sudden  death  of  Horrockes,  at  a  yet 
earlier  age,  will  account  for  the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  invention.  It  was 
revived,  or  re-invented,  in  1667,  by  Picard  and  Auzout  (Lalande,  Astron. 
SSIO.),  after  which  its  use  became  universal.  Morin,  even  earlier  than  Gas- 
coigne (in  1635),  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  telescope  for  plain  sights ;  but 
it  is  the  thread  or  wire  stretched  in  the  focus  with  which  the  image  of  a  star 
can  be  brought  to  exact  coincidence,  which  gives  the  telescope  its  advantage  in 
practice ;  and  the  idea  of  this  does  not  seem  to  have  occurrcid  to  Morin.  See 
Lalande,  ybi  suprd. ) 
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meridian  of  the  place  of  observation.  The  extremities  of  the 
axis  are  fonned  into  cylindrical  pivots  of  exactly  equal  di- 
ameters, which  rest  in  notches  formed  in  metallic  supports, 
bedded  (in  the  case  of  Urge  instnunents)  on  strong  pieces  of 
stone,  and  susceptible  of  nice  adjustment  by  screws,  both  in 
a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction.  By  the  former  adjuBt- 
ment,  the  axis  can  be  rendered  precisely  horizontal,  by  level- 
ling  it  with  a  level  made  to  rest  on  the 
pivots.  By  the  latter  adjustment  the 
axis  is  brought  precisely  into  the  east 
and  west  direction,  the  criterion  of 
which  is  furnished  by  the  observations 
tbemselves  made  with  the  instrument, 
ilk  a  manner  presently  to  be  explained, 
or  by  a  well-defined  object,  called  a  meridian  mark,  originally 
determined  by  such  observations,  and  then,  for  convenience 
of  ready  reference,  pennanently  established,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, exactly  in  a  meridian  line  passing  through  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  instrument.  It  is  evident,  from  this  de- 
Bcriptiop,  that,  if  the  axis,  or  line  of  collimation  of  the 
telescope  be  once  well  adjusted  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  transit,  it  will  never  quit  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  when 
the  instrument  is  turned  round  on  its  axis  of  rotation. 

(160.)  In  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  telescope,  is  placed,  not  a  single  cross,  as  in 
our  general  explanation  in  art.  157.,  but  a  system  of  one 
horizontal  and  several  equidistant  vertical 
threads  or  wires,  (five  or  seven  are  more 
J  usually  employed,)  as  represented  in  the  an- 
Inexed  figure,  which  always  appear  in  the 
/  field  of  view,  when  properly  illuminated,  by 
day  by  the  light  of  the  sky,  by  night  by  that 
of  a  lamp  introduced  by  a  contrivance  not  necessary  here 
to  explun.  The  place  of  this  system  of  wires  may  be 
altered  by  adjusting  screws,  giving  it  a  lateral  (horizontal) 
motion ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  brought  to  such  a  position, 
that  the  middle  one  of  the  vertical  wires  shall  intersect  tke 
Une  of  collimation  of  the  telescope,  where  it  is  arrested  and 
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permanently  festenecL*  In  this  situation  it  is  evident  that 
ihe  middle  thread  will  be  a  visible  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  celestial  meridian  to  which  the  telescope 
10  pointed ;  and  when  a  star  is  seen  to  cross  this  wire  in  the 
tdescope,  it  is  in  the  act  of  culminatingy  or  passing  the 
celestial  meridian.  The  instant  of  this  event  is  noted  by  the 
dock  or  chronometer^  which  forms  an  indispensable  accom- 
peniment  of  the  transit  instrument.  For  greater  precision, 
the  moments  of  its  crossing  all  the  vertical  threads  is  noted, 
and  a  mean  taken,  which  (since  the  threads  are  equidistant) 
would  ^ve  exactly  the  same  result,  were  all  the  observations 
perfect,  and  will,  of  course,  tend  to  subdivide  and  destroy  their 
errors  in  an  average  of  the  whole  in  the  contrary  case. 

(161.)  For  the  mode  of  executing  the  adjustments,  and 
allowing  for  the  errors  unavoidable  in  the  use  of  this  simple 
and  elegant  instrument,  the  reader  must  consult  works 
especially  devoted  to  this  department  of  practical  astronomy.f 
We  shall  here  only  mention  one  important  verification  of  its 
correctness,  which  consists  in  reversing  the  ends  of  the  axis, 
or  turning  it  east  for  west.  If  this  be  done,  and  it  continue 
to  give  the  same  results,  and  intersect  the  same  point  on  the 
meridian  mark,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  line  of  collimation  of 
the  telescope  is  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  describes 
strictly  a  plane,  i.  e,  marks  out  in  the  heavens  a  great  circle. 
In  good  transit  observations,  an  error  of  one  or  two  tenths 
of  a  second  of  time  in  the  moment  of  a  starts  culmination  is 
the  utmost  which  need  be  apprehended,  exclusive  of  the  error 
of  the  clock :  in  other  words,  a  clock  may  be  compared  with 
the  earth^s  diurnal  motion  by  a  single  observation,  without 
risk  of  greater  error.  By  multiplying  observations,  of  course, 
a  yet  greater  d^ree  of  precision  may  be  obtained. 

(162.)  The  plane  described  by  the  line  of  collimation  of 

*  Tbere  is  no  way  of  bringing  the  true  optic  axU  of  the  object  glass  to  co* 
incide  exactly  with  the  line  of  collimation,  but,  so  long  as  the  object  glass  does 
not  shift  or  shake  in  its  cell,  any  lino  holding  an  invariaUe  pogition  with  respect  to 
that  axtMf  may  be  taken  for  the  amventional  or  astrononaical  axis  with  equal 
effect. 

f  See  Dr.  Pearson*s  Treatise  on  Practical  Astronomy.  Also  Bianohi  Sopra 
lo  Stroroento  dc*  PassagL     Ephem.  di  Milano,  1824, 
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a  transit  ought  to  be  that  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  ob- 
servation. To  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  celestial 
observation  must  be  resorted  to.  Now,  as  the  meridian  is  a 
great  circle  passing  through  the  pole,  it  necessarily  bisects 
the  diurnal  circles  described  by  all  the  stars,  all  which  describe 
the  two  semicircles  so  arising  in  equal  intervals  of  12  sidereal 
hours  each.  Hence,  if  we  choose  a  star  whose  whole  diurnal 
circle  is  above  the  horizon,  or  which  never  sets,  and  observe 
the  moments  of  its  upper  and  lower  transits  across  the 
middle  wire  of  the  telescope,  if  we  find  the  two  semidiurnal 
portions  east  and  west  of  the  plane  described  by  the  telescope 
to  be  described  in  precisely  equal  times,  we  may  be  sure  that 
plane  is  the  meridian. 

(163.)  The  angular  intervals  measured  by  means  of  the 
transit  instrument  and  clock  are  arcs  of  the  equinoctial,  inter- 
cepted between  circles  of  declination  passing  through  the 
objects  observed ;  and  their  measurement,  in  this  case,  is  per- 
formed by  no  artificial  graduation  of  circles,  but  by  the  help 
of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  which  carries  equal  arcs  of  the 
equinoctial  across  the  meridian,  in  equal  times,  at  the  rate  of 
15^  per  sidereal  hour.  In  all  other  cases,  when  we  would 
measure  angular  intervals,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
circles,  or  portions  of  circles,  constructed  of  metal  or  other 
firm  and  durable  material,  and  mechanically  subdivided  into 
equal  parts,  such  as  degrees,  minutes,  &c  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of  the  angular 
interval  between  two  directions  in  space  can  be  performed 
is  as  follows.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  a  circle,  divided  into  360 
degrees,  (numbered  in  order  from  any  point  0**  in  the  circum- 
ference, round  to  the  same  point  again,)  and  connected  with 
its  centre  by  spokes  or  rays,  ar,  y,  r,  firmly  united  to  its  circum- 
ference or  limh.  At  the  centre  let  a  circular  hole  be  pierced, 
in» which  shall  move  a  pivot  exactly  fitting  it,  carrying  a  tube, 
whose  axis,  a  by  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  pivot ;  and  also  two  arms,  m,  n,  at 
right  angles  to  it,  and  forming  one  piece  with  the  tube  and 
the  axis ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  axis  on  the  centre  shall 
carry  the  tube  and  arms  smoothly  round  the  circle,  to  bo 
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arrested  and  fixed  at  any  point  we  please,  by  a  contrivance 
called  a  clamp.  Suppose,  now,  we  would  measure  the  angu- 
lar interval  between  two  fixed  objects,  S,  T.     The  plane  of 

the  circle  must  first  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  pass  through 
s  them  both,  and  immoveably 
fixed  and  maintained  in  that 
position.  This  done,  let  the 
axis  a  b  o(  the  tube  be 
T  directed  to  one  of  them,  S, 
and  clamped.  Then  will  a 
mark  on  the  arm  m  point 
either  exactly  to  some  one  of  the  divisions  on  the  limb, 
or  between  two  of  them  adjacent.  In  the  former  case, 
the  division  must  be  noted  as  the  reading  of  the  arm  m.  In 
the  latter,  the  fractional  part  of  one  whole  interval  between 
the  consecutive  divisions  by  which  the  mark  on  m  surpasses 
the  last  inferior  division  must  be  estimated  or  measured  by 
some  mechanical  or  optical  means.  (See  art.  165.)  The 
division  and  fractional  part  thus  noted,  and  reduced  into 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  read-- 
ing  of  the  limb  corresponding  to  that  position  of  the  tube  a  by 
where  it  points  to  the  object  S.  The  same  must  then  be 
done  for  the  object  T ;  the  tube  pointed  to  it,  and  the  limb 
^*  read  off ^  the  position  of  the  circle  remaining  meanwhile 
unaltered.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that,  if  the  lesser  of  these 
readings  be  subtracted  from  the  greater,  their  difference  will 
be  the  angular  interval  between  S  and  T,  as  seen  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  at  whatever  point  of  the  limb  the  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations  or  the  point  0^  be  situated. 

(164.)  The  very  same  result  will  be  obtained,  if,  instead 
of  making  the  tube  moveable  upon  the  circle,  we  connect  it 
invariably  with  the  latter,  and  make  both  revolve  together 
on  an  axis  concentric  with  the  circle,  and  forming  one  piece 
with  it,  working  in  a  hollow  formed  to  receive  and  fit  it  in 
some  fixed  support.  Such  a  combination  is  represented  in 
section  in  the  annexed  sketch.  T  is  the  tube  or  sights 
fastened,  at  /;  /?,  on  the  circle  A  B,  whose  axis,  D,  works  in 
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the  solid  metallic  centring  E,  from  which  originates  an  ann, 
F,  canyiiig  at  its  extremity  an  index,  or  other  proper  mark. 


to  point  out  and  read  off  the  exact  division  of  the  circle  at  B, 
the  point  close  to  it.  It  ifi  evident  that,  as  the  telescope  and 
drde  revolve  through  any  angle,  the  part  of  the  Lmb  of  the 
latter,  which  by  such  revolution  is  carried  past  the  index  F, 
will  measure  the  angle  described.  This  is  the  most  usual 
mode  of  applying  divided  circles  in  astronomy. 

(165.)  The  index  F  may  either  be  a  simple  pointer,  like  a 
clock  hand  {Jig.  a);  or  a  vernier  i^jig.  6) ;  or,  lastly,  a  com- 


pound microscope  {fig-  c\  represented  in  section  in  Jig.  d, 
and  fumished  with  a  cross  in  the  common  focus  of  its  object 
and  eye^lflfis,  moveable  by  a  fine-threaded  screw,  by  which 
the  interaection  of  the  cross  may  be  brought  to  esact  coinci- 
dence with  the  image  of  the  nearest  of  the  divisions  of  the 
circle  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object  lens  upon  tlie  very 
same  principle  with  that  explained,  art  157.  for  the  point- 
ing of  the  telescope,  only  that  here  the  fiducial  cross  is  mado 
moveable ;  and  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  sorew 
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required  for  this  purpose  the  distance  of  tliat  division  from 
the  ori^nal  or  zero  point  of  the  microscope  may  be  estimated. 
This  simple  but  delicate  contrivance  gives  to  the  reading  off 
of  a  circle  a  degree  of  accuracy  only  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  microscope^  and  the  perfection  with  which  a  screw  can 
be  executed,  and  places  the  subdivision  of  angles  on  the  same 
footing  of  optical  certainty  which  is  introduced  into  their 
measurement  by  the  use  of  the  telescope. 

(166.)  The  exactness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  must 
depend,  Ist,  on  the  precision  with  which  the  tube  a  h  can  be 
pointed  to  the  objects ;  2dly,  on  the  accuracy  of  graduation 
of  the  limb ;  3dly,  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  subdi* 
vision  of  the  intervals  between  any  two  consecutive  gradua- 
tions can  be  performed.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
latter  object  with  any  required  exactness  has  been  explained 
in  the  last  article.  With  regard  to  the  graduation  of  the 
limb,  being  merely  of  a  mechanical  nature,  we  shall  pass  it 
witliout  remark,  further  than  this,  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  instrument-making,  the  amount  of  error  from  this  source 
of  inaccuracy  is  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed.* 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  the  sights 
a  &  be  nothing  more  than  simple  crosses,  or  pin-holes  at  the 
ends  of  a  hollow  tube,  or  an  eye-hole  at  one  end,  and  a  cross  at 
the  other,  no  greater  nicety  in  pointing  can  be  expected  than 
what  simple  vision  with  the  naked  eye  can  command.  But 
if,  in  place  of  these  simple  but  coarse  contrivances,  the  tube 
itself  be  converted  into  a  tele  scope ,  having  an  object-glass  at 
by  an  eye-piece  at  a,  and  a  fiducial  cross  in  their  common 
focus,  as  explained  in  art.  157. ;  and  if  the  motion  of  the 
tube  on  the  limb  of  the  circle  be  arrested  when  the  object  is 
brought  just  into  coincidence  with  the  intersectional  point  of 
that  cross,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  degree  of  exactness 
may  be  attained  in  the  pointing  of  the  tube  than  by  the  un- 
assisted eye,  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  and 
distinctness  of  the  telescope  used. 

•  In  the  ffreat  Ertel  circle  at  Pulkova,  the  probahle  amount  of  the  accidental 
error  of  divi9ion  is  stated  hy  M.  Struve  not  to  exceed  0"-ii64.  De«c.  de  I'Ob*. 
ceutrole  de  Pulkuva,  p.  H7. 
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(167.)  The  simplest  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of 
an  angular  interval  can  be  executed,  is  what  we  have  just 
described ;  but,  in  strictness,  this  mode  is  applicable  only  to 
terrestrial  angles,  such  as  those  occupied  on  the  sensible 
horizon  by  the  objects  which  surround  our  station, — because 
these  only  remain  stationary  during  the  interval  while  the 
telescope  is  shifted  on  the  limb  from  one  object  to  the  other. 
But  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  by  destroying  this 
essential  condition,  renders  the  direct  measurement  of  an- 
gular distance  from  object  to  object  by  this  means  impossible. 
The  same  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  if  we  seek  only 
to  determine  the  interval  between  the  diurnal  circles  de- 
scribed by  any  two  celestial  objects.  Suppose  every  star,  in 
its  diurnal  revolution,  were  to  leave  behind  it  a  visible  trace 
in  the  heavens, — a  fine  line  of  light,  for  instance, — then  a 
telescope  once  pointed  to  a  star,  so  as  to  have  its  image 
brought  to  coincidence  with  the  intersection  of  the  wires, 
would  constantly  remain  pointed  to  some  portion  or  other  of 
this  line,  which  would  therefore  continue  to  appear  in  its 
field  as  a  luminous  line,  permanently  intersecting  the  same 
point,  till  the  star  came  round  again.  From  one  such  line 
to  another  the  telescope  might  be  shifted,  at  leisure,  without 
error ;  and  then  the  angular  interval  between  the  two  diurnal 
circles,  in  the  plane  of  the  telescope^s  rotation,  might  be  mea- 
sured. Now,  though  we  cannot  see  the  path  of  a  star  in  the 
heavens,  we  can  wait  till  the  star  itself  crosses  the  field  of 
view,  and  seize  the  moment  of  its  passage  to  place  the  inter- 
section of  its  wires  so  that  the  star  shall  traverse  it;  by 
which,  when  the  telescope  is  well  clamped,  we  equally  well 
secure  the  position  of  its  diurnal  circle  as  if  we  continued  to 
see  it  ever  so  long.  The  reading  off  of  the  limb  may  then  be 
performed  at  leisure;  and  when  another  star  comes  round 
info  the  plane  of  the  circle,  we  may  unclamp  the  telcsco|)e, 
and  a  similar  observation  will  enable  us  to  assign  the  place  of 
its  diurnal  circle  on  the  limb :  and  the  observations  may  be 
repeated  alternately,  every  day,  as  the  stars  pass,  till  we  are 
satisfied  with  their  result. 
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(168.)  This  is  the  principle  of  the  mural  circle,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  such  a  circle  as  we  have  described  in  art. 
163.9  firmly  supported,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  on  a 
long  and  powerful  horizontal  axis.  This  axis  is  let  into  a 
massive  pier,  or  wall,  of  stone  (whence  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument), and  so  secured  by  screws  as  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
justment both  in  a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction  ;  so  that, 
like  the  axis  of  the  transit,  it  can  be  maintained  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  the  plane 
of  the  circle  being  consequently  truly  meridional. 

(169.)  The  meridian,  being  at  right  angles  to  all  the  di- 
urnal circles  described  by  the  stars,  its  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween any  two  of  them  will  measure  the  least  distance 
between  these  circles,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  declinations,  as  also  to  the  difference  of  the  meridian  alti" 
tudes  of  the  objects  —  at  least  when  corrected  for  refraction. 
These  differences,  then,  are  the  angular  intervals  directly 
measured  by  the  mural  circle.  But  from  these,  supposing 
the  law  and  amount  of  refraction  known,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude, not  their  differences  only,  but  the  quantities  them- 
selves, as  we  shall  now  explain. 

(170.)  The  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  comple- 
ment of  its  distance  from  the  pole.  The  pole,  being  a  point 
in  the  meridian,  might  be  directly  observed  on  the  limb  of  the 
drde,  if  any  star  stood  exactly  therein ;  and  thence  the  polar 
distances,  and,  of  course,  the  declinations  of  all  the  rest, 
might  be  at  once  determined.  But  this  not  being  the  case, 
a  bright  star  as  near  the  pole  as  can  be  found  is  selected,  and 
observed  in  its  upper  and  lower  culminations ;  that  is,  when 
it  passes  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  pole.  Now,  as  its 
distance  from  the  pole  remains  the  same,  the  difference  of 
reading  off  the  circle  in  the  two  cases  is,  of  course  (when 
corrected  for  refraction),  equal  to  twice  the  polar  distance  of 
the  star ;  the  arc  intercepted  on  the  limb  of  the  circle  being, 
in  this  case,  equal  to  the  angular  diameter  of  the  star's  diiumal 
circle.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  H  P  O  represents  the  celestial 
meridian,  P  the  pole,  B  R,  A  Q,  C  D  the  diurnal  circles  of 
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stars  which  arrive  on  the  meridian  at  B,  A,  and  C  in  their 

upper  and  at  R,Q,D  in  their  lower  culminations,  of  which  D 

and  Q  happen  above  the  horizon 

HO.    P  is  the  pole;   and  if  we 

suppose   h  p  0  to  he  the  mural 

circle,  having  S  for  its  centre,  b  a 

c  p  d  will  be  the   points   on  its 

circumference  corresponding  to  B 

A  C  P  D  in  the  heavens.     Now 

the  arcs  b  a,  b  c,  b  d,  and  c  d  arc 

given  immediately  by  observation ; 

and  since  C  P  =  P  D,  we  have  also  cp=p  d,  and  each  of  them 

=  ^  cdy  consequently  the  place  of  the  polar  point,  as  it  is 

called,  upon  the  limb  of  the  circle  becomes  known,  and  the 

arcs  pby  pay  pcy    which  represent  on  the   circle   the  polar 

distances  required,  become  also  known. 

(171.)  The  situation  of  the  pole  star,  which  is  a  very  bril- 
liant one,  is  eminently  favourable  for  this  purpose,  being  only 
about  a  degree  and  half  from  the  pole ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
star  usually  and  almost  solely  chosen  for  this  important  pur- 
pose; the  more  especially  because,  both  its  culminations 
taking  place  at  great  and  not  very  different  altitudes,  the  re- 
fractions by  which  they  are  affected  are  of  small  amount,  and 
differ  but  slightly  from  each  other,  so  that  their  correction  is 
easily  and  safely  applied.  The  brightness  of  the  pole  star, 
too,  allows  it  to  be  easily  observed  in  the  daytime.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  peculiarities,  this  star  is  one  of  constant 
resort  with  astronomers  for  the  adjustment  and  verification  of 
instruments  of  almost  every  description.  In  the  case  of  the 
transit,  for  instance,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  object  for  the 
application  of  the  method  of  testing  the  meridional  situation 
of  the  instrument  described  in  art.  162.,  in  fact,  the  most 
advantageous  of  any  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  its  being 
the  most  remote  from  the  zenith,  at  its  upper  culmination, 
of  all  bright  sturs  observable  both  above  and  below  the 
pole. 

(172.)  The  place  of  the  polar  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural 
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circle  once  determined,  becomes  an  origin,  or  zero  point,  from 
which  the  polar  distances  of  all  objects,  referred  to  other 
points  on  the  same  limb,  reckon.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
actual  commencement  0^  of  the  graduations  stand  there,  or 
not ;  since  it  is  only  by  the  differences  of  the  readings  that 
the  arcs  on  the  limb  are  determined ;  and  hence  a  great  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  in  the  power  of  commencing  anew  a  fresh 
series  of  observations,  in  which  a  different  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  shall  be  employed,  and  different 
graduations  brought  into  use,  by  which  inequalities  of  divi- 
sion may  be  detected  and  neutralized.  This  is  accomplished 
practically  by  detaching  the  telescope  from  its  old  bearings 
on  the  circle,  and  fixing  it  afresh,  by  screws  or  clamps,  on  a 
different  part  of  the  circumference. 

(173.)  A  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural  circle,  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  polar  pointy  is  the  horizontal  pointy  which, 
being  once  known,  becomes  in  like  manner  an  origin,  or  zero 
point,  from  which  altitudes  are  reckoned.  The  principle  of 
its  determination  is  ultimately  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  polar  point  As  no  star  exists  in  the  celestial  horizon, 
the  observer  must  seek  to  determine  two  points  on  the  limb, 
the  one  of  which  shall  be  precisely  as  far  below  the  horizon- 
tal point  as  the  other  is  above  it.  For  this  purpose,  a  star 
is  observed  at  its  culmination  on  one  night,  by  pointing  the 
telescope  directly  to  it,  and  the  next,  by  pointing  to  the  image 
of  the  same  star  reflected  in  the  still,  imruffled  surface  of  a 
fluid  at  perfect  rest.  Mercury,  as  the  most  reflective  fluid 
known,  is  generally  chosen  for  that  use.  As  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  at  rest  is  necessarily  horizontal,  and  as  the  angle  of 
reflection,  by  the  laws  of  optics,  is  equal  to  that  of  incidencci 
this  image  will  be  just  as  much  depressed  below  the  horizon 
as  the  star  itself  is  above  it  (allowing  for  the  difierence  of 
refraction  at  the  moments  of  observation).  The  arc  inter- 
cepted on  the  limb  of  the  circle  between  the  star  and  its  re- 
flected image  thus  consecutively  observed,  when  corrected  for 
refraction,  is  the  double  altitude  of  the  star,  and  its  point  of 
bisection  the  horizontal  point.     The  reflecting  surface  of  a 
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nuid  60  used  for  the  determination  of  the  altitudes  of  objects 
is  called  an  artificial  horizon.* 

(174.)  The  mural  circle  is,  in  fact,  at  the  same  time,  a 
transit  instrument ;  and,  if  furnished  with  a  proper  system 
of  vertical  wires  in  the  focus  of  its  telescope,  may  be  used  U8 
sucL  As  the  axis,  however,  is  only  supported  at  one  end, 
it  has  not  the  strength  and  permanence  necessary  for  the 
more  delicate  purposes  of  a  transit ;  nor  can  it  be  verified,  as 
a  transit  may,  by  the  reversal  of  the  two  ends  of  its  axis, 
east  for  west.  Nothing,  however,  prevents  a  divided  circle 
being  permanently  fastened  on  the  axis  of  a  transit  instru- 
ment, either  near  to  one  of  its  extremities,  or  close  to  the 
telescope,  so  as  to  revolve  with  it,  the  reading  off  being  per- 
formed by  one  or  more  microscopes  fixed  on  one  of  its  piers^ 
Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  transit  circle,  or  a  meri- 
dian CIRCLE,  and  serves  for  the  simultaneous  determination 
of  the  right  ascensions  and  polar  distances  of  objects  observed 
with  it ;  the  time  of  transit  being  noted  by  the  clock,  and 
the  circle  being  read  off  by  the  lateral  microscopes.  There  is 
much  advantage,  when  extensive  catalogues  of  small  stars 
have  to  be  formed,  in  this  simultaneous  determination  of  both 
their  celestial  co-ordinates :  to  which  may  be  added  the  fa- 
cility of  applying  to  the  meridian  circle  a  telescope  of  any 
length  and  optical  power.  The  construction  of  the  mural 
circle  renders  this  highly  inconvenient,  and  indeed  impracti- 
cable beyond  very  moderate  limits. 

(175.)  The  determination  of  the  horizontal  point  on  the 
limb  of  an  instrument  is  of  such  essential  importance  in 
astronomy,  that  the  student  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
every  means  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  are,  the  arti- 
ficial horizon,  the  plumb-line,  the  level,  and  the  collimator. 
The  artificial  horizon  has  been  already  explained.    The  plumb- 

*  By  a  peculiar  and  delicate  manipulation  and  management  of  the  setting, 
bisection,  and  reading  off  of  the  circle,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  moveable  horizon- 
tal micrometic  wire  in  the  fucus  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  found  practicable  to 
obaenre  a  slow  moving  star  (as  the  pole  star)  on  one  and  the  tame  nighty  both  by 
reflection  and  direct  vision,  sufliciently  near  to  either  culmination  to  give  the 
horizontal  point,  without  risking  the  change  of  refraction  in  twenty-four  hours; 
so  that  this  source  of  error  is  thus  completely  eliminated. 
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line  is  a  fine  tnread  or  wire,  to  which  is  suspended  a  weight, 
whose  oscillations  are  impeded  and  quickly  reduced  to  rest  by 
plunging  it  in  water.  The  direction  ultimately  assumed  by 
such  a  Une,  admitting  its  perfect  flexibility,  is  that  of  gravity, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water.  Its  application 
to  the  purposes  of  astronomy  is,  however,  so  delicate,  and 
difficult,  and  liable  to  error,  unless  extraordinary  precautions 
are  taken  in  its  use,  that  it  is  at  present  ahnost  universally 
abandoned,  for  the  more  convenient,  and  equally  exact  in- 
strument the  leveL 

(176.)  The  level  is  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  a  liquid, 
(sulphuric  ether,  or  chloroform,  being  those  now  generally 


used,  on  account  of  their  extreme  mobilitj/y  and  not  being 
liable  to  freeze,)  the  bubble  in  which,  when  the  tube  is  placed 
horizontally,  would  rest  indifierently  in  any  part  if  the  tube 
could  be  mathematically  straight.  But  that  being  impossible 
to  execute,  and  every  tube  having  some  slight  curvature ;  if 
the  convex  side  be  placed  upwards  the  bubble  will  occupy 
the  higher  part,  as  in  the  figure  (where  the  curvature  is  pur- 
posely exaggerated).  Suppose  such  a  tube,  as  A  B,  firmly 
fastened  on  a  straight  bar,  C  D,  and  marked  at  a  5,  two 
points  distant  by  the  length  of  the  bubble  ;  then,  if  the  in- 
strument be  so  placed  that  the  bubble  shall  occupy  this  inter- 
val, it  is  clear  that  C  D  can  have  no  other  than  one  definite 
inclination  to  the  horizon ;  because,  were  it  ever  so  little 
moved  one  way  or  other,  the  bubble  would  shift  its  place, 
and  run  towards  the  elevated  side.  Suppose,  now,  that  we 
would  ascertiun  whether  any  given  line  P  Q  be  horizontal ; 
let  the  base  of  the  level  C  D  be  set  upon  it,  and  note  the 
points  a  b,  between  which  the  bubble  is  exactly  contained ; 
then  turn  the  level  end  for  end,  so  that  C  shall  rest  on  Q, 
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and  D  on  P.  If  then  the  bubble  continue  to  occupy  the 
same  place  between  a  and  b^  it  is  evident  that  P  Q  can  be 
no  otherwise  than  horizontal.  If  not,  the  side  towards  which 
the  bubble  runs  is  highest^  and  must  be  lowered.  Astrono- 
mical levels  are  furnished  with  a  divided  scale^  by  which  the 
places  of  the  ends  of  the  bubble  can  be  nicely  marked ;  and 
it  is  said  that  they  can  be  executed  with  such  delicacy,  as  to 
indicate  a  single  second  of  angular  deviation  from  exact  hori- 
zontality.  In  such  levels  accident  is  not  trusted  to  to  give 
the  requisite  curvature.  They  are  ground  and  polished  in- 
ternally by  peculiar  mechanical  processes  of  great  delicacy. 

(177.)  The  mode  in  which  a  level  may  be  applied  to  find 
the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  of  a  vertical  divided  circle 
may  be  thus  explained :  Let  A  B  be  a  telescope  firmly  fixed 
to  such  a  circle,  D  E  F,  and  moveable  in  one  with  it  on  a 
horizontal  axis  C,  which  must 
be  like  that  of  a  transit,  sus- 
ceptible of  reversal  (see  art. 
161.),  and  with  which  the 
circle  is  inseparably  connected. 
Direct  the  telescope  on  some 
distant  well-defined  object  S, 
and  bisect  it  by  its  horizontal 
wire,  and  in  this  position  clamp 
it  fast.  Let  L  be  a  level  fas- 
tened at  right  angles  to  an  arm, 
L  E  F,  furnished  with  a  micr.)- 
scope,  or  vernier  at  F,  and,  if  we  please,  another  at  E.  Let 
this  arm  be  fitted  by  grinding  on  the  axis  C,  but  capable  of 
moving  smoothly  on  it  without  carrying  it  round,  and  also  of 
being  clamped  fast  on  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from. moving 
until  required.  While  the  telescope  is  kept  fixed  on  the  ob- 
ject S,  let  the  level  be  set  so  as  to  bring  its  bubble  to  the 
marks  a  h,  and  clamp  it  there.  Then  will  the  arm  L  C  F 
have  some  certain  determinate  inclination  (no  matter  what) 
to  the  horizon.  In  this  position  let  the  circle  be  read  oflP  at 
F,  and  then  let  the  whole  apparatus  be  reversed  by  turning 
its  horizontal  axis  end  for  end,  without  unclampinp  the  level 
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orm  from  the  axis.  This  done,  by  the  motion  of  the  whole 
ingtrument  (level  and  all)  on  its  axis,  restore  the  level  to  its 
horizontal  position  with  the  bubble  at  a  b.  Then  we  are  sure 
that  the  telescope  has  now  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizon 
the  other  toa^,  that  it  had  when  pointed  to  S,  and  the  reading 
off  at  F  will  not  have  been  changed.  Now  unclamp  the  level, 
and,  keeping  it  nearly  horizontal,  turn  round  the  circle  on 
the  axis,  so  as  to  carry  back  the  telescope  through  the  zenith 
to  S,  and  in  that  position  clamp  the  circle  and  telescope  fast. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  zenith 
distance  of  S  has  been  moved  over  by  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope from  its  last  position.  Lastly,  without  unclamping  the 
telescope  and  circle,  let  the  level  be  once  more  rectified.  Then 
will  the  arm  L  £  F  once  more  assume  the  same  definite  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  horizon  ;  and,  consequently,  if  the 
circle  be  again  read  off,  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
previous  reading  must  measure  the  arc  of  its  circumference 
which  has  passed  under  the  point  F,  which  may  be  considered 
as  having  all  the  while  retained  an  invariable  position.  This 
difference,  then,  will  be  the  double  zenith  distance  of  S,  and 
its  half  will  be  the  zenith  distance  simply,  the  complement  of 
which  is  its  altitude.  Thus  the  altitude  corresponding  to  a 
given  reading  of  the  limb  becomes  known,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  is  ascertained.  Circuitous 
as  this  process  may  appear,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  em- 
ploying the  level  for  this  purpose  which  does  not  in  the  end 
come  to  the  same  thing.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  level 
is  used  as  a  mere  fiducial  reference,  to  preserve  a  horizontal 
point  once  well  determined  by  other  means,  which  is  done  by 
adjusting  it  so  as  to  stand  level  when  the  telescope  is  truly 
horizontal,  and  thus  leaving  it,  depending  on  the  permanence 
of  its  adjustment. 

(178.)  The  last,  but  probably  not  the  least  exact,  as  it 
certainly  is,  in  innumerable  cases,  the  most  convenient  means 
of  ascertaining  the  horizontal  pointy  is  that  afforded  by  the 
floating  collimator,  an  invention  of  Captain  Kater,  but  of 
which  the  optical  principle  was  first  employed  by  Kitten- 
house,  in  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  definite  direction 
in  space  by  the  emergence  of  parallel  rays  from  a  material 
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object  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  fixed  lens.  This  elegant  in- 
strument is  nothing  more  than  a  small  telescope  furnished 
with  a  cross-wire  in  its  focus,  and  fastened  horizontally^  or 
as  nearly  so  as  may  be,  on  a  flat  iron  floaty  which  is  made  to 
swim  on  mercury,  and  which,  of  course,  will,  when  left  to 
itself,  assume  always  one  and  the  same  invariable  inclination 
to  the  horizon.     If  the  cross-wires  of  the  collimator  be  illu- 
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minated  by  a  lamp,  being  in  the  focus  of  its  object-glass,  the 
rays  from  them  will  issue  parallel,  and  will  therefore  be  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  object-glass  of  any 
other  telescope,  in  which  they  will  form  an  image  cls  if  they 
came  from  a  celestial  object  in  their  direction^  i.  e.  at  an  alti- 
tude equal  to  their  inclination.  Thus  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  of  the  collimator  may  be  observed  as  if  it  were  a  star, 
and  that,  however  near  the  two  telescopes  are  to  each  other. 
By  transferring  then,  the  collimator  still  floating  on  a  vessel 
of  mercury  from  the  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  circle,  we  are 
furnished  with  two  quasi-celestial  objects,  at  precisely  equal 
altitudes,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre ;  and  if  these  be 
observed  in  succession  with  the  tele8C0i>e  of  the  circle,  bring- 
ing its  cross  to  bisect  the  image  of  the  cross  of  the  collimator 
(for  which  end  the  wires  of  the  latter  cross  are  purposely  set 
45**  inclined  to  the  horizon),  the  difference  of  the  readings  on 
its  limb  will  be  twice  the  zenith  distance  of  either ;  whence, 
as  in  the  last  article,  the  horizontal  or  zenith  point  is  imme- 
diately determined.  Another,  and,  in  many  respects,  prefer- 
able form  of  the  floating  collimator,  in  which  the  telescope  is 
vertical,  and  whereby  the  zenith  point  is  directly  ascertained, 
is  described  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1828,  p.  257.,  by  the  same 
author. 

(179.)  By  far  the  neatest  and  most  delicate  application  of 
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the  prmcipk  of  coUimatian  of  Rittenhonse^  however,  is  sug- 
gested by  Bohnenberger,  which  affords  at  once,  and  by  a  single 
observation,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nadir  point  of  an 
astronomical  circle.     In  this  combination,  the  telescope  of  the 
circle  is  its  own  collimator.     The 
object  observed  is  the  central  inter- 
sectional  cross  of  the  wires  in  its 
own  focus  reflected  in    mercury. 
A  strong  illumination  being  thrown 
upon  the  system  of  wires  (art.  1 60. ) 
by  a  lateral  lamp,  the  telescope  of 
the  instrument  is  directed  vertically 
downwards  towards  the  surface  of 
the  mercury,  as  in  the  figure  an- 
nexed.    The  rays  diverging  from 
the  wires  issue  in  parallel  pencils 
from  the  object-glass,  are  incident 
on  the  mercury,  and  are  thence  re- 
flected back  (without  losing  their 
parallel   character)  to  the   object- 
glass,  which  is  therefore  enabled  to  collect  them  again  in  its 
focus.     Thus  is  formed  a  reflected  image  of  the  system  of 
cross-wires,  which,  when  brought   by  the  slow  motion  of 
the  telescope  to  exact  coincidence  (intersection  upon  intersec- 
tion) with  the  real  system  as  seen  in  the  eye-piece  of  the 
instrument,  indicates  the  precise  and  rigorous  verticality  of 
the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  when  directed  to  the  nadir 
point. 

(180.)  The  transit  and  mural  circle  are  essentially  meridian 
instruments,  being  used  only  to  observe  the  stars  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  meridian  passage.  Independent  of  this  being 
the  most  favourable  moment  for  seeing  them^  it  is  that  in 
which  their  diurnal  motion  is  pai*allel  to  the  horizon.  It  is 
therefore  easier  at  this  time  than  it  could  be  at  any  other,  to 
place  the  telescope  exactly  in  their  true  direction  ;  since  their 
apparent  course  in  the  field  of  view  being  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  thread  of  the  system  of  wires  therein,  they  may, 
by  ^ving  a  fine  motion  to  the  telescope,  be  brought  to  exact 
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coincidence  with  it,  and  time  may  be  allowed  to  examine  and 
correct  this  coincidence^  if  not  at  first  accurately  hit,  which 
is  the  case  in  no  other  situation.  Generally  speaking,  all 
angular  magnitudes  which  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain 
exactly,  should,  if  possible,  be  observed  at  their  maxima  or 
minima  of  increase  or  diminution ;  because  at  these  points 
they  remain  not  perceptibly  clianged  during  a  time  long 
enough  to  complete,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  to  repeat  and 
verify,  our  observations  in  a  careful  and  leisurely  manner. 
The  angle  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  in  this  predicament, 
is  the  altitude  of  the  star,  which  attains  its  maximum  or 
minimum  on  the  meridian,  and  which  is  measured  on  the  limb 
of  the  mural  circle. 

(181.)  The  purposes  of  astronomy,  however,  require  that 
an  observer  should  possess  the  means  of  observing  any  object 
not  directly  on  the  meridian,  but  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal 
course,  or  wherever  it  may  present  itself  in  the  heavens. 
Now,  a  point  in  the  sphere  is  determined  by  reference  to  two 
great  circles  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  or  of  two  circles, 
one  of  which  passes  through  the  pole  of  the  other.  These, 
in  the  language  of  geometry,  are  coordinates  by  which  its 
situation  is  ascertained :  for  instance,  —  on  the  earth,  a  place 
is  known  if  we  know  its  longitude  and  latitude ;  —  in  the 
starry  heavens,  if  we  know  its  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion ;  —  in  the  visible  hemisphere,  if  we  know  its  azimuth 
and  altitude,  &c. 

(182.)  To  observe  an  object  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal 
course,  we  must  possess  the  means  of  directing  a  telescope  to 
it ;  which,  therefore,  must  be  capable  of  motion  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  the  amount  of  its  angular 
motion  in  each  must  be  measured  on  two  circles  coordinate 
to  each  other,  whose  planes  must  be  parallel  to  those  in  which 
the  telescope  moves.  The  practical  accomplishment  of  this 
condition  is  effected  by  making  the  axis  of  one  of  the  circles 
penetrate  that  of  the  other  at  right  angles.  The  pierced  axis 
turns  on  fixed  supports,  while  the  other  has  no  connection 
with  any  external  support,  but  is  sustained  entirely  by  that 
which  it  penetrates,  which  is  strengthened  and  enlarged  at 
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the  point  of  penetration  to  receive  it.  The  annexed  figure 
exhibits  the  simplest  form  of  such  a  combination,  though 
very  far  indeed  from  the  best  in  point  of  mechanism.  The 
two  circles  are  read  off  by  verniers,  or  microscopes ;  the  one 
attached  to  the  fixed  support  which  carries  the  principal  axis, 
the  other  to  an  arm  projecting  from  that  axis.  Both  circles 
also  are  susceptible  of  being  clamped,  the  clamps  being  at- 
tached to  the  same  ultimate  bearing  with  which  the  apparatus 
for  reading  off  is  connected. 

(183.)  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  combination,  however  its 
principal  axis  be  pointed  (provided  that  its  direction  be  inva- 
riable), will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  any  object 
with  respect  to  the  observer's 
station,  by  angles  reckoned  upon 
two  great  circles  in  the  visible 
hemisphere,  one  of  which  has  for 
its  poles  the  prolongations  of 
the  principal  axis  or  the  vanish- 
ing points  of  a  system  of  lines 
parallel  to  it,  and  the  other 
passes  always  through  these 
poles :  for  the  former  great  cir- 
cle is  the  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  parallel  to  the  circle 
A  B,  while  the  latter,  in  any 
position  of  the  instrument,  is 
the    vanishing    line  of  all   the 

planes  parallel  to  the  cinJe  G  H ;  and  these  two  planes  being, 
by  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  at  right  angles,  the 
great  circles,  which  are  their  vanishing  lines,  must  be  so  too. 
Now,  if  two  great  circles  of  a  sphere  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  one  will  always  pass  through  the  other's  poles. 

(184.)  There  are,  however,  but  two  positions  in  which 
such  an  apparatus  can  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical utility  in  astronomy.  The  first  is,  when  the  principal 
axis  C  D  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  therefore  points 
to  the  poles  of  the  heavens  which  are  the  vanishing  points  of 
all  lines  in  this  system  of  parallels ;  and  when,  of  course,  the 
plane  of  the  circle  A  B  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  and 
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therefore  has  the  equinoctial  for  its  vanishing  circle,  and 
measures,  by  its  arcs  read  oif,  hour  angles,  or  differences  of 
right  ascension.  In  this  case,  the  great  circles  in  the  heavens, 
corresponding  to  the  various  positions,  which  the  circle  G  H 
can  be  made  to  assume,  by  the  rotation  of  the  instrument 
round  its  axis  C  D,  are  all  hour-circles ;  and  the  arcs  read  off 
on  this  circle  will  be  declinations,  or  polar  distances,  or  their 
differences. 

(185.)  In  this  position  the  apparatus  assumes  the  name  of 
an  equatorial^  or,  as  it  wrs  formerly  called,  a  parallactic  in- 
strument. It  is  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  all  such 
observations  as  require  an  object  to  be  kept  long  in  view, 
because,  being  once  set  upon  the  object,  it  can  be  followed  as 
long  as  we  please  by  a  sinple  motion^  i.  e.  by  merely  turning 
the  whole  apparatus  round  on  its  polar  axis.  For  since, 
when  the  telescope  is  set  on  a  star,  the  angle  between  its 
direction  and  that  of  the  polar  axis  is  equal  to  the  polar 
distance  of  the  star,  it  follows,  that  when  turned  about 
its  axis,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  telescope  on  the 
circle  G  H,  the  point  to  which  it  is  directed  will  always  He 
in  the  small  circle  of  the  heavens  coincident  with  the  star's 
diurnal  path.  In  many  observations  this  is  an  inestimable 
advantage,  and  one  which  belongs  to  no  other  instrument 
The  equatorial  is  also  used  for  determining  the  place  of  an 
unknown  by  comparison  with  that  of  a  known  object,  in  a 
manner  to  be  described  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  adjust- 
ments of  the  equatorial  are  somewhat  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult. They  are  best  performed  in  this  manner :  —  1st,  Follow 
the  pole  star  round  its  whole  diurnal  course,  by  which  it  will 
l)ecome  evident  whether  the  polar  axis  is  directed  above  or 
below,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  of  the  true  pole, — and  correct 
it  accordingly  (without  any  attempt,  during  this  process,  to 
correct  the  errors,  if  any,  in  the  position  of  the  declination 
axis).  2dly,  after  the  polar  axis  is  thus  brought  into  adjust- 
ment, place  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle  in  or  near  the 
meridian ;  and,  having  there  secured  it,  observe  the  transits 
of  several  known  stars  of  widely  different  declinations.  If 
the  intervals  between  these  transits  correspond  to  the  known 
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differences  of  right  ascensions  of  the  stars^  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  telescope  describes  a  true  meridian,  and  that,  there- 
fore,  the  declination  axis  is  truly  perpendicular  to  the  polar 
one ;  —  if  not,  the  deviation  of  the  intervals  from  this  law 
will  indicate  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the 
axis  in  question,  and  enable  us  to  correct  it.* 

(186.)  A  very  great  improvement  has,  within  a  few  years 
from  the  present  time,  been  introduced  into  the  construction 
of  the  equatorial  instrument.  It  consists  in  applying  a  clock- 
work movement  to  turn  the  whole  instrument  round  upon  its 
polar  axis,  and  so  to  follow  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  celestial 
object,  without  the  necessity  of  the  observer's  manual  inter- 
vention. The  driving  power  is  the  descent  of  a  weight  which 
communicates  motion  to  a  train  of  wheelwork,  and  thus, 
ultimately,  to  the  polar  axis,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  too 
swift  descent  is  controlled  and  regulated  to  the  exact  and 
uniform  rate  required  to  give  that  axis  one  turn  in  24  hours, 
by  connecting  it  with  a  regulating  clock,  or  (which  is  found 
preferable  in  practice)  by  exhausting  all  the  superfluous 
energy  of  the  driving  power,  by  causing  it  to  overcome 
a  regulated  friction.  Artists  have  thus  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  perfectly  smooth,  uniform,  and  regulable  motion,  which, 
when  so  applied,  serves  to  retain  any  object  on  which  the 
telescope  may  be  set,  commodiously,  in  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  view  for  whole  hours  in  succession,  leaving  the  attention 
of  the  observer  undistracted  by  having  a  mechanical  move- 
ment to  direct;  and  with  both  his  hands  at  liberty. 

(187.)  The  other  position  in  which  such  a  compound 
apparatus  as  we  have  described  in  art  182.  may  be  ad- 
vantageously mounted,  is  that  in  which  the  principal  axis 
occupies  a  vertical  position,  and  the  one  circle,  AB,  con- 
sequently corresponds  to  the  celestial  horizon,  and  the  other, 
6  H,  to  a  vertical  circle  of  the  heavens.  The  angles  mea- 
sured on  the  former  are  therefore  azimuths^  or  differences 

*  See  Littrow  on  the  Adjustment  of  the  Equatorial  (Mem.  Aftt.  Soc.  toI.  U. 
p.  45.),  where  ibrrouls  are  eiven  for  ascertaining  the  amount  and  direction  of 
all  the  misadjustments  simultaneously.  But  the  practical  observer,  who  wiabea 
lo  avoid  bewildering  himself  by  doing  two  things  at  once,  had  better  proceed  as 
reeommended  in  the  text. 
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of  azimuth^  and  those  of  the  latter  zenith  distances,  or  alti- 
tudesy  according  as  the  graduation  commences  from  the  upper 
point  of  its  limb,  or  from  one  90^  distant  frt)m  it.  It  is 
therefore  known  by  the  name  of  an  azimuth  and  altitude  in- 
strument. The  vertical  position  of  its  principal  axis  is  se- 
cured either  hj  a  plumb-line  suspended  from  the  upper  end, 
which,  however  it  be  turned  round,  should  continue  always 
to  intersect  one  and  the  same  fiducial  mark  near  its  lower 
extremity,  or  by  a  level  fixed  directly  across  it,  whose  bubble 
ought  not  to  shift  its  place,  on  moving  the  instrument  in 
azimutL  The  north  or  south  point  on  the  horizontal  circle 
is  ascertained  by  bringing  the  vertical  circle  to  coincide  with 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  by  the  same  criterion  by  which 
the  azimutbal  adjustment  of  the  transit  is  performed  (art. 
162.),  and  noting,  in  this  position,  the  reading  off  of  the 
lower  circle ;  or  by  the  following  process. 

(188.)  Let  a  bright  star  be  observed  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  by  bringing  it  on  the 
cross  wires  of  the  telescope.  In  this  poution  let  the  horizon- 
tal circle  be  read  off,  and  the  telescope  securely  clamped  on 
the  vertical  one.  When  the  star  has  passed  the  meridian, 
and  is  in  the  descending  point  of  its  daily  course,  let  it  be 
followed  by  moving  the  whole  instrument  round  to  the  west, 
without,  however,  unclamping  the  telescope,  until  it  comes 
into  the  field  of  view ;  and  until,  by  continuing  the  horizon- 
tal motion,  the  star  and  the  cross  of  the  wires  come  once 
more  to  coincide.  In  this  position  it  is  evident  the  star  must 
have  the  same  precise  altitude  above  the  western  horizon,  that 
it  had  at  the  moment  of  the  first  observation  above  the 
eastern.  At  this  point  let  the  motion  be  arrested,  and  the 
horizontal  circle  be  again  read  off.  The  difference  of  the 
readings  will  be  the  azimuthal  arc  described  in  the  interval. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  altitudes  of  any  star  are 
equal  on  either  side  of  the  meridian,  its  azimuths^  whether 
reckoned  both  from  the  north  or  both  from  the  south  point  of 
the  horizon,  must  also  be  equal,  —  consequently  the  north  or 
south  point  of  the  horizon  must  bisect  the  azimuthal  arc  thus 
determined,  and  will  therefore  become  known. 
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(189.)  This  method  of  determining  the  north  and  south 
points  of  a  horizontal  circle  is  called  the  ^^  method  of  equal 
altitudes,"  and  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  practical  astro- 
nomy. If  we  note,  at  the  moments  of  the  two  observations,  the 
time,  by  a  clock  or  chronometer,  the  instant  halfway  between 
them  will  be  the  moment  of  the  star's  meridian  passage,  which 
may  thus  be  determined  without  a  transit;  and,  vice  versd, 
the  error  of  a  clock  or  chronometer  may  by  this  process  be 
discovered.  For  this  last  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  our 
instrument  should  be  provided  with  a  horizontal  circle  at  all. 
Any  means  by  which  altitudes  can  be  measured  will  enable 
us  to  determine  the  moments  when  the  same  star  arrives  at 
equal  altitudes  in  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  its  diurnal 
course;  and,  these  once  known,  the  instant  of  meridian 
passage  and  the  error  of  the  clock  become  also  known. 

(190.)  Thus  also  a  meridian  line  may  be  drawn  and  a  meridian 
mark  erected.  For  the  readings  of  the  north  and  south  points 
on  the  limb  of  the  horizontal  circle  being  known,  the  vertical 
circle  may  be  brought  exactly  into  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
by  setting  it  to  that  precise  reading.  This  done,  let  the 
telescope  be  depressed  to  the  north  horizon,  and  let  the  point 
intersected  there  by  its  cross-wires  be  noted,  and  a  mark 
erected  there,  and  let  the  same  be  done  for  the  south  horizon. 
The  line  joining  these  points  is  a  meridian  line,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  circle.  The  marks  may 
be  made  secure  and  permanent  if  required. 

(191.)  One  of  the  chief  purposes  to  which  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  circle  is  applicable  is  the  investigation  of  the  amount 
and  laws  of  refraction.  For,  by  following  with  it  a  circum- 
polar  star  which  passes  the  zenith,  and  another  which  grazes 
the  horizon,  through  their  whole  diurnal  course,  the  exact 
apparent  form  of  their  diurnal  orbits,  or  the  ovals  into  which 
their  circles  are  distorted  by  refraction,  can  be  traced;  and 
their  deviation  from  circles,  being  at  every  moment  given  by 
the  nature  of  the  observation  tn  the  direction  in  which  the 
refraction  itself  takes  place  (i.  e.  in  altitude),  is  made  a  matter 
of  direct  observation. 

(192.)   The  zenith  sector  and   the  theodolite  are  peculiar 
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modifications  of  the  altitude  and  admuth  instrument.  The 
former  is  adapted  for  the  very  exact  observation  of  stars  in 
or  near  the  zenith,  by  giving  a  great  length  to  the  vertical 
axis,  and  suppressing  all  the  circumference  of  the  vertical 
circle,  except  a  few  degrees  of  its  lower  part,  by  which  a 
great  length  of  radius,  and  a  consequent  proportional  enlarge- 
ment of  the  divisions  of  its  arc,  is  obtained.  The  latter  is 
especially  devoted  to  the  measures  of  horizontal  angles  be- 
tween terrestrial  objects,  in  which  the  telescope  never  requires 
to  be  elevated  more  than  a  few  degrees,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, the  vertical  circle  is  either  dispensed  with,  or  executed 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  less  delicacy ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  care  is  bestowed  on  securing  the  exact  perpendi 
cularity  of  the  plane  of  the  telescope's  motion,  by  resting  its 
horizontal  axis  on  two  supports  like  the  piers  of  a  transit* 
instrument,  which  themselves  are  firmly  bedded  on  the  spokes 
of  the  horizontal  circle,  and  turn  with  it. 

(193.)  The  next  instrument  we  shall  describe  is  one  by 
whose  aid  the  angular  distance  of  any  two  objects  may  be 
measured,  or  the  altitude  of  a  single  one  determined,  either 
by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  visible  horizon  (such  as 
the  sea-offing,  allowing  for  its  dip),  or  from  its  own  reflection 
on  the  surface  of  mercury.  It  is  the  sextant,  or  quadrant, 
commonly  called  Hadley\  from  its  reputed  inventor,  though 
the  priority  of  invention  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Kewton, 
whose  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  navigator  are  thus 
doubled,  by  his  having  furnished  at  once  the  only  theory  by 
which  his  vessel  can  be  securely  guided,  and  the  only  instru* 
ment  which  has  ever  been  found  to  avail,  in  applying  that 
theory  to  its  nautical  uses.* 

(194.)  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  the  optical  pro- 
perty of  reflected  rays,  thus  announced :  —  "  The  angle  be- 


*  Newton  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  suppressed  it.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  was  found,  after  the  death  of  Halley,  among  his  papers, 
in  Newton's  own  handwriting,  by  his  executor,  who  communiqited  the  papers 
to  the  Royal  Society,  twenty-five  years  after  Newton's  death,  and  eleven  after 
the  publication  of  Hadley*s  invention,  which  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
independent  of  any  knowledge  of  Newton's,  though  Hutton  insinuates  the 
c«MKrary. 
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tween  the  first  and  last  directions  of  a  ray  which  has  suffered 
two  reflections  in  one  plane  is  equal  to  twice  the  inclination 
of  the  reflecting  surfaces  to  each  other/*  Let  A  B  be  the 
limb^  or  graduated  arc,  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  circle  60*^  in  extent^ 
but  divided  into  120  equal  parts. 
On  the  radius  C  B  let  a  sil- 
vered plane  glass  D  be  fixed,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  and  on  the  moveable  ra- 
dius C  E  let  another  such  sil- 
vered glass,  C,  be  fixed.  The 
glass  D  is  permanently  fixed 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  only  one  half  of  it  is  silvered,  the  other 
half  allowing  objects  to  be  seen  through  it.  The  glass  C  is 
wholly  silvered,  and  its  plane  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
moveable  radius  C  E,  at  the  extremity  E  of  which  a  vernier 
is  placed  to  read  off  the  divisions  of  the  limb.  On  the  radius 
A  C  is  set  a  telescope  F,  through  which  any  object,  Q,  may 
be  seea  by  direct  rays  which  pass  through  the  unsilvered  por- 
tion of  the  glass  D,  while  another  object,  P,  is  seen  through 
the  same  telescope  by  rays,  which,  after  reflection  at  C,  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  silvered  part  of  D,  and  are  thence 
directed  by  a  second  reflection  into  the  telescope.  The  two 
images  so  formed  will  both  be  seen  in  the  field  of  view  at 
once,  and  by  moving  the  radius  C  E  will  (if  the  reflectors  be 
truly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle)  meet  and  pass 
over,  without  obliterating  each  other.  The  motion,  however, 
is  arrested  when  they  meet,  and  at  this  point  the  angle  in- 
cluded between  the  direction  C  P  of  one  object,  and  F  Q  of 
the  other,  is  twice  the  angle  EGA  included  between  the 
fixed  and  moveable  radii  C  A,  C  E.  Now,  the  graduations 
of  the  limb  being  purposely  made  only  half  as  distant  as  would 
correspond  to  degrees,  the  arc  A  E,  when  read  off,  as  if  the 
graduations  were  whole  degrees,  will,  in  fact,  read  double  its 
real  amount,  and  therefore  the  numbers  so  read  off  will  ex- 
press not  the  angle  EGA,  but  its  double,  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  objects. 

I  n 
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(195.)  To  determine  the  exact  distances  between  the  stars 
by  direct  observation  is  comparatively  of  little  service ;  but 
in  nautical  astronomy  the  measurement  of  their  distances 
from  the  moon,  and  of  their  altitudes,  is  of  essential  import- 
ance; and  as  the  sextant  requires  no  fixed  support,  but 
can  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  used  on  ship-board,  the  utility 
of  the  instrument  becomes  at  once  obvious.  For  altitudes 
at  sea,  as  no  level,  plumb-line,  or  artificial  horizon  can  be 
used,  the  sea-offing  aifords  the  only  resource ;  and  the  image 
of  the  star  observed,  seen  by  reflection,  is  brought  to  coin- 
cide with  the  boundary  of  the  sea  seen  by  direct  rays.  Thus 
the  altitude  above  the  sea-line  is  found ;  and  this  corrected 
for  the  dip  of  the  horizon  (art  23.)  gives  the  true  altitude  of 
the  star.  On  land,  an  artificial  horizon  may  be  used  (art.  173.), 
and  the  consideration  of  dip  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

(196.)  The  adjustments  of  the  sextant  are  simple.  They 
consist  in  fixing  the  two  refiectors,  the  one  on  the  revolving 
radius  C  E,  the  other  on  the  fixed  one  C  B,  so  as  to  have  their 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  when  the  reading  of  the  instrument  is  zero.  This 
adjustment  in  the  latter  respect  is  of  little  moment,  as  its 
effect  is  to  produce  a  constant  error,  whose  amount  is  readily 
ascertidned  by  bringing  the  two  images  of  one  and  the  same 
star  or  other  distant  object  to  coincidence ;  when  the  instru- 
ment ought  to  read  zero^  and  if  it  does  not,  the  angle  which 
it  does  read  is  the  zero  correction  and  must  be  subtracted 
from  all  angles  measured  with  the  sextant.  The  former  ad- 
justments are  essential  to  be  maintained,  and  are  performed 
by  small  screws,  by  whose  aid  either  or  both  the  glasses  may 
be  tilted  a  little  one  way  or  another  until  the  direct  and  re- 
fiected  images  of  a  vertical  line  (a  plumb-line)  can  be  brought 
to  coincidence  over  their  whole  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
unbroken  straight  line,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  move- 
able arm,  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope, 
whose  axis  is  carefully  adjusted  by  the  optician  to  parallelism 
with  the  plane  of  the  limb.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  leave 
only  the  reflector  D  on  the  fixed  radius  adjustable,  that  on 
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the  moveable  being  set  to  great  nicety  by  the  maker.  In 
this  case  the  beet  way  of  making  tke  adjustment  is  to  view 
a  pair  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  (one 
being  horizontal  the  other  vertical)  through  the  telescope  of 
the  inBtrument,  holding  the  plane  of  its  limb  vertical,  —  then 
having  brought  the  horizontal  line  and  its  re6ected  image  to 
coincidence  by  the  motion  of  the  radins,  the  two  images  of 
the  vertical  arm  must  be  brought  to  coincidence  by  tilting 
one  way  or  other  the  fixed  reflector  D  by  means  of  an 
adjusting  screw,  with  which  every  sextant  is  provided  for  that 
purpose.  When  both  lines  coincide  in  the  centre  ofthefield 
the  adjustment  is  correct. 

(197.)  The  reflecting  circle  ia  an  instrument  destined  for 
the  same  uses  as  the  sextant,  but  more  complete)  the  drde 
being  entire)  and  the  divisions  carried  all  round.  It  is  usually 
furnished  with  three  vemierS)  so  as  to  admit  of  three  distinct 
readings  off,  by  the  average  of  which  the  error  of  graduation 
end  of  reading  is  reduced.  This  is  altogether  a  very  refined 
lUid  elegant  instrument. 

(198.)  We  must  not  conclude  this  part  of  oar  subject 
without  mention  of  the  "printuple 
of  repetition ; "  an  invention  of 
Borda,  by  which  the  error  of  gra- 
duation may  be  diminished  to  any 
d^;ree,  and,  practically  speaking, 
annihilated.  Let  P  Q  be  two  ob- 
jects which  we  may  suppose  fixed, 
for  purposes  of  mere  explanation, 
and  let  K  L  be  a  telescope  moveable 
on  O,  the  common  axis  of  two 
circles,  A M L  and  abc,  of  which 
the  former,  A  M  L,  is  absolutely  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
objects,  and  carries  the  gnuluations,  and  the  latter  is  freely 
moveable  on  the  axis.  The  telescope  is  attached  pei^ 
manently  to  the  latter  circle,  and  moves  with  it.  An  arm 
0  a  A  carries  the  index,  or  vernier,  which  reads  off  the  gra- 
duated limb  of  the  fixed  circle.  This  arm  ia  provided  with 
two   damps,  by   which    it  can    be    temporarily  connected 
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with  either  circle^  and  detached  at  pleasure.  Suppoeic,  now, 
the  telescope  directed  to  P.  Clamp  the  index  arm  O  A  to 
the  inner  circle,  and  unclamp  it  from  the  outer,  and  read  off. 
Then  carry  the  telescope  round  to  the  other  object  Q.  In  so 
doing,  the  inner  circle,  and  the  index-arm  which  is  clamped 
to  it,  will  also  be  carried  round,  over  an  arc  AB,  on  the 
graduated  limb  of  the  outer,  equal  to  the  angle  P  O  Q.  Now 
clamp  the  index  to  the  outer  circle,  and  unclamp  the  inner, 
and  rccid  oif :  the  difference  of  readings  will  of  course  measure 
the  angle  P  O  Q ;  but  the  result  will  be  liable  to  two  sources 
of  error  —  that  of  graduation  and  that  of  observation,  both 
which  it  is  our  object  to  get  rid  of.  To  this  end  transfer  the 
telescope  back  to  P,  without  unclamping  the  arm  from  the 
outer  circle ;  then^  having  made  the  bisection  of  P,  clamp  the 
arm  to  &,  and  unclamp  it  from  B,  and  again  transfer  the 
telescope  to  Q,  by  which  the  arm  will  now  be  carried  with 
it  to  C,  over  a  second  arc,  B  C,  equal  to  the  angle  P  O  Q. 
Now  again  read  off;  then  will  the  difference  between  this 
reading  and  the  original  one  measure  twice  the  angle  P  O  Q, 
affected  with  both  errors  of  observation,  but  only  with  the 
same  error  of  graduation  as  before.  Let  this  process  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  we  please  (suppose  ten  times) ;  then  will 
the  final  arc  A  B  C  D  read  off  on  the  circle  be  ten  times  the 
required  angle,  affected  by  the  joint  errors  of  all  the  ten  ob- 
servations, but  only  by  the  same  constant  error  of  graduation, 
which  depends  on  the  initial  and  final  readings  off  alone. 
Now  the  errors  of  observation,  when  numerous,  tend  to 
balance  and  destroy  one  another ;  so  that,  if  sufiiciently  mul- 
tiplied, their  influence  will  disappear  from  the  result.  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  constant  error  of  graduation,  which 
comes  to  be  divided  in  the  final  result  by  the  number  of  ob- 
servations, and  is  therefore  diminished  in  its  influence  to  one 
tenth  of  its  possible  amount,  or  to  less  if  need  be.  The 
abstract  beauty  and  advantage  of  this  principle  seem  to  be 
counterbalanced  in  practice  by  some  unknown  cause,  which, 
probably,  must  be  sought  for  in  imperfect  clamping. 

(199.)  Micrometers   arc   instruments   (as  the   name   im- 
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ports*)  for  measuring,  with  great  precision,  small  angles,  not 
exceeding  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  a  whole  degree.  They 
are  very  various  in  construction  and  principle,  nearly  all, 
however,  depending  on  the  exceeding  delicacy  with  which 
space  can  be  subdivided  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of 
fine  screws.  Thus  —  in  the  parallel  wire  micrometer^  two 
parallel  threads  (spider's  lines  are  generally  used)  stretched 
on  sliding  frames,  one  or  both  moveable  by  screws  in  a  di- 
rection perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  threads,  are 
placed  in  the  common 
focus  of  the  object  and 
eye-glasses  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  brought  by 
the  motion  of  the  screws 
exactly  to  cover  the  two  extremities  of  the  image  of  any  small 
object  seen  in  the  telescope,  as  the  diameter  of  a  planet,  &c.,  the 
angular  distance  between  which  it  is  required  to  measure.  This 
done,  the  threads  are  closed  up  by  turning  one  of  the  screws  till 
they  exactly  cover  each  other,  and  the  number  of  turns  and 
parts  of  a  turn  required  gives  the  interval  of  the  threads, 
which  must  be  converted  into  angular  measure,  either  by  ac- 
tual calculation  from  the  linear  measure  of  the  threads  of  the 
screw  and  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass,  or  experiment- 
ally, by  measuring  the  image  of  a  known  object  placed  at  a 
known  distance  (as  a  foot-rule  at  a  hundred  yards,  &c.)  and 
therefore  subtending  a  known  angle. 

(200.)  The  duplication  of  the  image  of  an  object  by  optical 
means  furnishes  a  valuable  and  fertile  resource  in  micrometry. 
Suppose  by  any  optical  contrivance  the  single  image  A  of 
any  object  can  be  converted  into  two,  exactly  equal  and 
sunilar,  A  B,  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  dependent  (by 
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some  mechanical  movement)  on  the  will  of  the  observer,  and 
in  any  required  direction  from  one  another.  As  these  can, 
therefore,  be  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other 
at  pleasure,  they  may  be  brought  in  the  first  place  to  ap- 
proach till  they  touch  one  another  on  one  side,  as  at  A  C,  and 
then  being  made  by  continuing  the  motion  to  cross  and  touch 
on  the  opposite  side,  as  A  D^  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity 
of  movement  required  to  produce  the  change  from  one  con- 
tact to  the  other,  tfunifomiy  vnll  measure  the  double  diameter 
of  the  object  A. 

(201.)  Innumerable  optical  combinations  may  be  devised  to 
operate  such  duplication.  The  chief  and  most  important 
(from  its  recent  applications),  is  the  heliometer,  in  which  the 
image  is  divided  by  bisecting  the  ohject^glcLss  of  the  telescope, 
and  making  its  two  halves,  set  in  separate  brass  frames,  slide 
laterally  on  each  other^  as  A  B^  the  motion  being  produced 
and  measured  by  a  screw. 
Each  half,  by  the  laws  of 
optics,  forms  its  own  image 
(somewhat  blurred,  it  is  true» 
by  difiraction  •),  in  its  own 
axis ;  and  thus  two  equal  and 
similar  images  are  formed  side 
by  side  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye-piece,  which  may  be  made 
to  approach  and  recede  by  the 
motion  of  the  screw,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of  measure- 
ment as  above  described. 

(202.)  Double  refraction  through  crystallized  media  affords 
another  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end.  Without 
going  into  the  intricacies  of  this  difficult  branch  of  optics,  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  objects  viewed  through  certain  crys- 
tals (as  Iceland  spar,  or  quartz)  appear  double,  two  images 
equally  distinct  being  formed,  whose  angular  distance  from 
each  other  varies  from  nothing  (or  perfect  coincidence),  up  to 


*  This  might  be  cured,  though  at  an  expense  of  light,  by  limiting  each  half 
to  a  circular  space  by  diaphragms,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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a  certtun  limit,  accordinff  to  the  direction  toith  respect  to  a 
certain  fixed  line  in  the  crystal^  called  its  optical  axis.  Sup- 
pose, then,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  that  the  eye-lens  of  a 
telescope,  instead  of  glass,  were  formed  of  such  a  crystal  (say 
of  quartz,  which  may  be  worked  as  well  or  better  than  glass), 
and  of  a  spherical  form^  so  as  to  offer  no  difference  when 
turned  about  on  its  centre,  other  than  the  inclination  of  its 
optical  axis  to  the  visual  ray.  Then  when  that  axis  coincides 
with  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  object-glass,  one  image 
only  will  be  seen,  but  when  made  to  revolve  on  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  that  line,  t^o  will  arise,  opening  gradually 
out  from  each  other,  and  thus  originating  the  desired  dupli- 
cation. In  this  contrivance,  the  angular  amount  of  the 
rotation  of  the  sphere  affords  the  necessary  datum  for 
determining  the  separation  of  the  images. 

(203.)  Of  all  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  however^ 
the  simplest  and  most  unobjectionable  would  appear  to  be 
the  following.  It  is  well  known  to  every  optical  student, 
that  two  prisms  of  glass,  a  flint  and  a  crown,  may  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  a  colourless  deflection  of  paral- 
lel rays.  An  object  seen  through  such  a  compound  or 
achromatic  prism,  will  be  seen  simply  deviated  in  direction, 
but  in  no  way  otherwise  altered  or  distorted.  Let  such  a 
prism  be  constructed  with  its  surfaces  so  nearly  parallel  that 
the  total  deviation  produced  in  traversing  them  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  small  amount  (say  5^).  Let  this  be  cut  in  half,  and 
from  each  half  let  a  circular  disc 
be  formed,  and  cemented  on  a 
circular  plate  of  parallel  glass,  or 
otherwise  sustained,  close  to  and 
concentric  with  the  other  by  a 
framework  of  metal  so  light  as  to 
intercept  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
light  which  passes  on  the  outside 
(as  in  the  annexed  figure),  where 
the  dotted  lines  represent  the 
radii  sustaining  one,  and  the  un- 
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dotted  those  carrying  the  other  disc  The  whole  must  be 
so  mounted  as  to  allow  one  disc  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane 
behind  the  other,  fixed,  and  to  allow  the  amount  of  rotation 
to  be  read  off.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  when  the  deviations 
produced  by  the  two  discs  conspire,  a  total  deviation  of  1(K 
will  be  effected  on  all  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
them;  that  when  they  oppose  each  other,  the  rays  will 
emerge  undeviated,  and  that  in  intermediate  positions  a  de- 
viation varying  from  0  to  10^,  and  calculable  from  the  angu- 
lar rotation  of  the  one  disc  on  the  other,  will  arise.  Now, 
let  this  combination  be  applied 'at  such  a  point  of  the  cone 
of  rays,  between  the  object-glass  and  its  focus,  that  the  discs 
shall  occupy  exactly  half  the  area  of  its  section.  Then  will 
half  the  light  of  the  object  lens  pass  undeviated — the  other 
half  deviated,  as  above  described ;  and  thus  a  duplication  of 
image,  variable  and  measureable  (as  required  for  micrometric 
measurement)  will  occur.  If  the  object-glass  be  not  very 
lai^e,  the  most  convenient  point  of  its  application  will  be  ex- 
ternally before  it,  in  which  case  the  diameter  of  the  discs 
will  be  to  that  of  the  object-glass  as  707  :  1000 ;  or  (allow- 
ing for  the  spokes)  about  as  7  to  10. 

(204.)  The  Position  Micrometer  is  simply  a  straight  thread 
or  wire,  which  is  carried  round  by  a  smooth  revolving  motion, 
in  the  common  focus  of  the  object  and  eye-glasses,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  asus  of  the  telescope.  It  serves  to  de- 
termine the  situation  with  respect  to  some  fixed  line  in  the 
field  of  view,  of  the  line  joining  any  two  objects  or  points  of 
an  object  seen  in  that  field  —  as  two  stars,  for  instance,  near 
enough  to  be  seen  at  once.  For  this  purpose  the  moveable 
thread  is  placed  so  as  to  cover  both  of  them,  or  stand,  as  may 
best  be  judged,  parallel  to  their  line  of  junction.  And  its 
angle,  with  the  fixed  one,  is  then  read  off  upon  a  small 
divided  circle  exterior  to  the  instrument.  When  such  a 
micrometer  is  applied  (as  it  most  commonly  is)  to  an  equa- 
torially  mounted  telescope,  the  zero  of  its  position  corresponds 
to  a  direction  of  the  wire,  such  as,  prolonged,  will  represent 
a  circle  of  declination  in  the  heavens  —  and  the  "angles 
of  position"  so  read  off  are  reckoned  invariably   from  one 
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point,  and  in  one  direction,  viz.,  northy  following ^  souths  pre-- 
ceding ;  so  that  (f  position  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  an 
object  exactly  north  of  that  assumed  as  a  centre  of  reference, 
—  90°  to  a  situation  exactly  eastwardy  or  following ;  180° 
exactly  south ;  and  270°  exactly  westy  or  preceding  in  the 
order  of  diurnal  movement.  When  the  relative  position  of 
two  stars,  very  near  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  seen  at  once 
in  the  same  field  of  view,  is  to  be  determined  in  this  way, 
especially  if  they  be  of  unequal  magnitudes,  the  best  form  of 
the  instrument  consists,  not  in  a  single  thin  wire  to  be  placed 
centrally  across  both  the  stars,  but  in  two  thick  parallel 
wires,  between  which  both  stars  are  brought  under  inspection 
in  a  symmetrical  situation,  by  which  arrangement  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  line  joining  their  centers  with  the  direction  of 
the  wires  can  be  very  much  more  accurately  judged  of.  It 
gives  great  advantage,  moreover,  to  the  precision  of  such  a 
judgment,  if  the  position  of  the  observer  be  such  as  to  bring 
the  principal  section  of  his  eye  (that  which  in  his  upright 
position  is  vertical)  into  parallelism  with  the  wires. 

(204  a.)  To  see  the  fiducial  threads  or  wires  of  an  eye- 
piece or  micrometer  in  a  dark  night  is  impossible  without 
introducing  some  artificial  light  into  the  telescope,  so  as 
either  to  illuminate  the  field  of  view,  leaving  the  threads 
dark,  or  vice  versd.  To  illuminate  the  field,  the  light  of  a 
lamp  is  introduced  by  a  lateral  opening  into  the  tube  of  the 
telescope,  and  dispersed  by  reflexion  on  a  white  unpolished 
surface,  so  arranged  as  not  to  intercept  any  part  of  the  cone 
of  ray  going  to  form  the  image.  For  illuminating  the  wires, 
direct  lamp  light  is  thrown  on  them  from  the  side  towards 
the  eye ;  the  superfluous  rays  being  stifled  by  falling  on  a 
black  internal  coating,  or  sufiered  to  pass  out  to  the  tube 
through  an  opposite  aperture  opening  into  a  dark  chamber. 

(204  b.)  When  the  wires  are  seen  dark  on  an  illuminated 
field,  the  colour  of  the  illuminating  light  is  of  great  import- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  certain  that  a  red  illu- 
mination aflbrds  a  far  sharper  atid  clearer  view  of  the  wires 
than  any  other. 

(204  c.)  For  observing  the  sun,  darkening  glasses  are  neccs- 
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eary.  In  this  case  red  glasses  are  inappropriate,  because 
they  transmit  the  solar  heat  freely,  by  which  the  eye  would 
be  seriously  injured,  and  even  when  very  deep  tinted,  render 
prolonged  inspection  intolerably  painful.  Green  glasses  are 
free  from  this  objection.  Both  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
however,  may  be  subdued  by  reflexion  at  glass  surfaces,  the 
light  returned  by  regular  reflexion  on  glass  being  only  about 
2^  per  cent,  of  that  incident  on  it  A  reflecting  telescope 
specifically  adapted  for  viewing  the  sun  may  be  constructed 
by  making  the  specula  of  glass,  the  object  mirror  having  the 
form  of  a  double  concave  lens,  whose  anterior  surface  (that 
producing  the  image)  is  worked  into  a  paraboloid  of  the 
proper  focal  length,  and  the  posterior  to  a  sphere  of  consi- 
derably greater  curvature  to  transmit  and  disperse  out- 
wards the  refracted  rays  into  the  open  air  behind  (for  which 
purpose  the  telescope  should  be  open  at  both  ends)  and  to  so 
weaken  those  reflected  by  dispersing  them  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  distinctness  of  the  image.  Neither  the 
quality  of  the  glass,  nor  accuracy  of  figure  in  the  posterior 
surface  is  of  any  importance  to  the  good  performance  of  such 
a  reflector.*  Should  the  light  be  not  sufficiently  enfeebled 
by  the  first  reflexion,  it  may  be  still  further  reduced  (to 
about  1 — 900^  part  of  its  original  intensity)  by  making  the 
small  speculum  of  glass  also  in  the  form  of  a  prism ;  the  re- 
flection being  performed  on  one  of  its  exterior  surfaces,  and 
'  the  refracted  portion  being  turned  away  and  thrown  out  at 
the  other. 

(204  d.)  Advantage  may  be  also  taken  (as  in  Sir  D. 
Brewster's  polarizing  eye-piece)  of  the  properties  of  polarized 
light,  which  may  be  diminished  in  any  required  degree 
by  partial  reflexion  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  its 
first  oblique  reflexion.  Or  without  polarization,  the  light 
may  be  enfeebled  by  successive  reflexions  between  parallel 
surfaces  to  any  extent. 

(204  e.)  When  the  object  in  view  is  to  scrutinize,  under 

*  I  would  take  this  opportunity  earnestly  to  recommend  the  construction  of  a 
heliotcope  on  this  principle,  first  propounded  and  more  fully  described  in  my 
Cape  observations  (p.  436)  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  optician.  (Author.) 
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high  magnifying  powers,  minute  portions  of  the  solar  disc ; 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  general  surface  may  be  intercepted 
by  a  metallic  screen  placed  in  the  focus  where  the  image  is 
formed,  and  pierced  with  a  very  small  hole,  allowing  that 
minute  portion  only  to  pass  through  and  be  examined  with 
the  eye-piece ;  the  observer  being  thus  defended  from  the 
glare.  By  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Dawes,  to  whom  the 
idea  is  due,  has  been  enabled  to  observe  some  very  extra- 
ordinary peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face, discernible  in  no  other  way,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  their  proper  place. 

(204/.)  Since  the  use  of  large  reflectors  has  become 
common  among  astronomers,  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  ponderous  masses  of  their  specula  without  constraint  or 
undue  pressure  in  any  direction  (which  would  distort  the 
figure  of  their  polished  surfaces),  renders  the  use  of  some 
ready  method  of  verifying,  from  instant  to  instant,  the  ad- 
justment of  their  lines  of  collimation  (or  the  optical  axis  of 
the  reflectors),  and  of  readjusting  it,  when  shifted,  indis- 
pensable. For  this  purpose,  a  small  collimating  telescope 
(Art.  178.),  illuminated  by  reflexion  from  a  lamp  outside,  is 
fixed  withm  the  tube  of  the  reflector,  its  object-end  being 
turned  towards  the  speculum.  Upon  the  image  of  the  cross- 
wires  of  this  telescope  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector, 
and  seen  through  its  eye-piece  as  a  real  object,  the  transits 
and  altitudes '  of  celestial  objects  may  be  observed  as  if  it 
consisted  of  actual  wires ;  for  these,  it  is  manifest,  if  once 
placed  so  as  to  bisect  a  star,  will  continue  to  do  so,  whatever 
amount  of  tilting  the  reflector  might  be  subjected  to,  either 
in  a  lateral  or  vertical  plane.  The  rays  from  the  star  and  the 
axis  of  the  collimator  remaining  parallel,  the  latter  axis^ 
and  not  that  of  the  reflector,  becomes  in  fact  the  real  line  of 
collimation  or  optic  axis  of  the  instrument,  when  objects  are 
thus  directly  referred  to  it  Should  convenience  of  micro- 
metric  measurement,  or  the  observation  of  faint  objects  in  a 
very  feebly  illuminated  field,  preclude  such  direct  reference, 
the  position  of  the  speculum  must  from  time  to  time  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  faulty,  readjusted  by  bringing  the  micrometer 
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wires  to  coincidence  with  the  image  of  those  of  the  collima- 
tor by  an  appropriate  mechanism  communicating  the  requisite 
small  amount  of  movement  to  the  speculum  in  its  cell.* 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.  1833,  pp.  448-9,  where  this  application  of  the  collimating 
principle  used  by  the  author  since  1 833,  is  first  described.  See  also  "  Results 
of  astronomical  observation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,**  preface,  p.  xiv.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Stoney  in  bringing  before  the  British  Association  in 
1856,  this  application  of  the  collimating  principle  as  a  novelty  has  been  unaware 
of  this  its  prior  use  since  he  has  not  alluded  to  it.  The  direct  reference  of 
objecta  to  the  collimatinir  cross,  described  in  the  text,  would  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  him.  I'^cse  remarks  apply  to  the  report  of  the  contents  of  his 
paper  published  in  the  <*  Athencum*'  of  August  SCth,  1856. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

OF  THE    FIGUBE    OF  THE    EARTH. — ITS    EXACT    DIMENSIONS. — ITS 
FORM  THAT   OF  EQUTLIBRIUM  MODIFIED   BT  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. 

—  VARIATION  OF  GRAVITY  ON  ITS  SURFACE.  —  STATICAL  AND 
DTNAMICAL  MEASURES  OF  GRAVITY.  —  THE  PENDULUM.  —  GRAVITY 
TO  A  SPHEROID. — OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EARTH's  ROTATION. 
— TRADE  WINDS. — DETERMINATION  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITIONS. 

—  OF  LATITUDES.  —  OF  LONGITUDES.  —  CONDUCT  OF  A  TRIGO- 
NOMETRICAL SURVEY. — OF  MAPS. — PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  SPHERE. 
— MEASUREMENT  OF  HEIGHTS  BY  THE  BAROMETER. 

(205.)  Geography  is  not  only  the  most  important  of  the 
practical  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  astronomy  is 
applied,  but  it  is  also,  theoretically  speaking,  an  essential 
part  of  the  latter  science.  The  earth  being  the  general  station 
from  which  we  view  the  heavens,  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
situation  of  particular  stations  on  its  surface  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, when  we  come  to  inquire  the  distances  of  the  nearer 
heavenly  bodies  from  us,  as  concluded  from  observations  of 
their  parallax  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions,  where  a 
difference  of  locality  can  be  supposed  to  influence  astronomical 
results.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to  explain 
the  principles,  by  which  astronomical  observation  is  applied 
to  geographical  determinations,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time 
an  outline  of  geography  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  a  part 
of  astronomy. 

(206.)  Geography,  as  the  word  imports,  is  a  delineation  or 
description  of  the  earth.  In  its  widest  sense,  this  compre- 
hends not  only  the  delineation  of  the  form  of  its  continents 
and  seas,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  but  their  physical  condition, 
climates,  and  products,  and  their  appropriation  by  communi- 
ties of  men.  With  physical  and  political  geography,  however, 
we  have  no  concern  here.     Astronomical  geography  has  for 
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its  objects  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  earthy  the  parts  of  its  surface  occupied  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  latter,  regarded  as 
protuberant  above  the  ocean,  and  broken  into  the  various 
forms  of  mountain,  table  land,  and  valley ;  neither  should  the 
form  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  beneath  the  water,  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration :  we  know,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  it ;  but  this  is 
an  ignorance  rather  to  be  lamented,  and,  if  possible,  remedied, 
than  acquiesced  in,  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  very  im- 
portant branches  of  inquiry  which  would  be  greatly  advanced 
by  a  better  acquaintance  with  it. 

(207.)  T^th  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
we  have  already  shown  that,  speaking  loosely,  it  may  be 
r^arded  as  spherical ;  but  the  reader  who  has  duly  appreciated 
the  remarks  in  art.  22.  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that 
this  result,  concluded  from  observations  not  susceptible  of 
much  exactness,  and  embracing  very  small  portions  of  the 
surface  at  once,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  first  approximation, 
and  may  require  to  be  materially  modified  by  entering  into 
minutis  before  neglected,  or  by  increasing  the  delicacy  of  our 
observations,  or  by  including  in  their  extent  larger  areas  of 
its  surface.  For  instance,  if  it  should  turn  out  (as  it  will), 
on  minuter  inquiry,  that  the  true  figure  is  somewhat  ellip- 
tical, or  flattened,  in  the  manner  of  an  orange,  having  the 
diameter  which  coincides  with  the  axis  about  ^oTrth  part  shorter 
than  the  diameter  of  its  equatorial  circle; — this  is  so  trifling 
a  deviation  from  the  spherical  form  that,  if  a  model  of  such 
proportions  were  turned  in  wood,  and  laid  before  us  on  a 
table,  the  nicest  eye  or  hand  would  not  detect  the  flattening, 
since  the  difference  of  diameters,  in  a  globe  of  fifteen  inches, 
would  amount  only  to  ^th  of  an  inch.  In  all  common 
parlance,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  then,  it  would  still  be 
called  a  globe ;  while,  nevertheless,  by  careful  measurement, 
the  difference  would  not  fail  to  be  noticed ;  and,  speaking 
strictly,  it  would  be  termed,  not  a  globe,  but  an  oblate 
ellipsoid,  or  spheroid,  which  is  the  name  appropriated  by 
geometers  to  the  form  above  described. 
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(208.)  The  sections  of  such  a  figure  by  a  plane  are  not 
circles^  but  ellipses ;  so  that,  on  such  a  shaped  earth,  the 
horizon  of  a  spectator  would  nowhere  (except  at  the  poles) 
be  exactly  circular,  but  somewhat  elliptical.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate,  however,  that  its  deviation  from  the  circular 
form,  arising  from  so  very  slight  an  ^*  elUpticity^^  as  above 
supposed,  would  be  quite  imperceptible,  not  only  to  our  eye- 
sight, but  to  the  test  of  the  dip-sector ;  so  that  by  that  mode 
of  observation  we  should  never  be  led  to  notice  so  small  a 
deviation  from  perfect  sphericity.  How  we  are  led  to  this 
conclusion,  as  a  practical  result,  will  appear,  when  we  have 
explained  the  means  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  di- 
mensions of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  earth. 

(209.)  As  we  cannot  grasp  the  earth,  nor  recede  from  it 
far  enough  to  view  it  at  once  as  a  whole,  and  compare  it  with 
a  known  standard  of  measure  in  any  degree  commensurate 
to  its  own  size,  but  can  only  creep  about  upon  it,  and  apply 
our  diminutive  measures  to  comparatively  small  parts  of  its 
vast  surface  in  succession,  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply,  by 
geometrical  reasoning,  the  defect  of  our  physical  powers,  and 
from  a  delicate  and  careful  measurement  of  such  small  parts 
to  conclude  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  whole  mass. 
This  would  present  little  difSculty,  if  we  were  sure  the  earth 
were  strictly  a  sphere,  for  the  proportion  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  being  known  (viz.  that  of 
3*1415926  to  1-0000000),  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  entire  circumference  of  any  great  circle,  such 
as  a  meridian,  in  miles,  feet,  or  any  other  standard  units,  to 
know  the  diameter  in  units  of  the  same  kind.  Now,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  circle  is  known  as  soon  as  we  know 
the  exact  length  of  any  aliquot  part  of  it,  such  as  1^  or  y^th 
part ;  and  this,  being  not  more  than  about  seventy  miles  in 
length,  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  very  exact  measurement, 
and  could,  in  fact,  be  measured  (if  we  knew  its  exact  termi- 
nation at  each  extremity)  within  a  very  few  feet,  or,  indeed, 
inches,  by  methods  presently  to  be  particularized. 

(210.)  Supposing,  then,  we  were  to  begin  measuring  with 
all  due  nicety  from  any  station,  in  the  exact  direction  of  a 
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meri^an,  and  go  measuring  on^  till  by  some  indication  we 
were  informed  that  we  had  accomplished  an  exact  degree  from 
the  point  we  set  out  from,  our  problem  would  then  be  at  once 
resolved.  It  only  remdins,  therefore,  to  inquire  by  what 
indications  we  can  be  sure,  Ist,  that  we  have  advanced  an 
exact  degree  ;  and,  2dly,  that  we  have  been  measuring  in  the 
exact  direction  of  a  great  circle. 

(211.)  Now,  the  earth  has  no  landmarks  on  it  to  indicate 
d^rees,  nor  traces  inscribed  on  its  surface  to  guide  us  in  such 
a  course.  The  compass,  though  it  afibrds  a  tolerable  guide 
to  the  mariner  or  the  traveller,  is  far  too  uncertain  in  its 
indications,  and  too  little  known  in  its  laws,  to  be  of  any  use 
in  iuch  an  operation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  outwards, 
and  refer  our  situation  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  to  natural 
marks,  external  to  it,  and  which  are  of  equal  permanence  and 
stability  with  the  earth  itself.  Such  marks  are  afforded  by 
the  stars.  By  observations  of  their  meridian  altitudes,  per- 
formed at  any  station,  and  from  their  known  polar  distances, 
we  conclude  the  height  of  the  pole ;  and  since  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  (art.  119.),  the 
same  observations  give  the  latitudes  of  any  stations  where  we 
may  establish  the  requisite  instruments.  When  our  latitude, 
then,  is  found  to  have  diminished  a  degree,  we  know  that, 
provided  we  hg,ve  kept  to  the  meridian,  we  have  described  one 
three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference. 

(212.)  The  direction  of  the  meridian  may  be  secured  at 
every  instant  by  the  observations  described  in  art.  162.  188. ; 
and  although  local  difficulties  may  oblige  us  to  deviate  in  our 
measurement  from  tliis  exact  direction,  yet  if  we  keep  a  strict 
account  of  the  amount  of  this  deviation,  a  very  simple  calcu- 
lation will  enable  us  to  reduce  our  observed  measure  to  its 
meridional  value. 

(213.)  Such  is  the  principle  of  that  most  important  geo- 
graphical operation,  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian. In  its  detail,  however,  a  somewhat  modified  course 
must  be  followed.  An  observatory  cannot  be  mounted  and 
dismounted  at  every  step ;  so  that  we  cannot  identify  and 
measure  an  exact  degree  neither  more  nor  less.    But  this  is 
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of  no  consequence,  provided  we  know  with  equal  precision 
how  much,  more  or  less,  we  have  measured.  In  place^  then^ 
of  measuring  this  precise  aliquot  part,  we  take  the  more 
convenient  method  of  measuring  from  one  good  observing 
station  to  another,  about  a  degree,  or  two  or  three  degrees, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  indeed  any  determinate  angular 
interval  apart,  and  determining  by  astronomical  observation 
the  precise  difference  of  latitudes  between  the  stations. 

(214.)  Again,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid  in  this 
operation  every  source  of  uncertainty,  because  an  error  com- 
mitted in  the  length  of  a  single  degree  will  be  multiplied 
360  times  in  the  circumference,  and  nearly  115  times  in  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  concluded  from  it.  Any  error  which 
may  affect  the  astronomical  determination  of  a  star's  altitude 
will  be  especially  influential.  Now,  there  is  still  too  much 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  refraction  at 
moderate  altitudes,  not  to  make  it  especiaUy  desirable  to 
avoid  this  source  of  error.  To  efiect  this,  we  take  care 
to  select  for  observation,  at  the  extreme  stations,  some  star 
which  passes  through  or  near  the  zeniths  of  both.  The 
amount  of  refraction,  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith,  is 
very  small,  and  its  fluctuations  and  uncertainty,  in  point  of 
quantity,  so  excessively  minute  as  to  be  utterly  inappretiable. 
Now,  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  observe  the  pole  to  be 
raised  or  depressed  a  degree,  or  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star 
when  on  the  meridian  to  have  changed  by  the  same  quantity 
(fig.  art  128.).  If  at  one  station  we  observe  any  star  to  pass 
through  the  zenith,  and  at  the  other  to  pass  one  degree 
south  or  north  of  the  zenith,  we  are  sure  that  the  geographical 
latitudes,  or  the  altitudes  of  the  pole  at  the  two  stations, 
must  differ  by  the  same  amount. 

(215.)  Granting  that  the  terminal  points  of  one  degree 
can  be  ascertained,  its  length  may  be  measured  by  the 
methods  which  will  be  presently  described,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  to  within  a  very  few  feet.  Now,  the  error  which 
may  be  committed  in  fixing  each  of  these  terminal  points 
cannot  exceed  that  which  may  be  conunitted  in  the  observa- 
tion of  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star  properly  situated  for  the 
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purpose  in  question.  This  error^  with  proper  care^  can 
hardly  exceed  half  a  second.  Supposing  we  grant  the  possi- 
bility of  ten  feet  of  error  in  the  length  of  each  degree  in  a 
measured  arc  of  five  degrees,  and  of  half  a  second  in  each 
of  the  zenith  distances  of  one  star,  observed  at  the  northern 
and  southern  stations,  and,  lastly,  suppose  all  these  errors  to 
conspire,  so  as  to  tend  all  of  them  to  give  a  result  greater,  or 
all  less,  than  the  truth,  it  will  appear,  by  a  very  easy  pro- 
portion, that  the  whole  amount  of  error  which  would  be  thus 
entailed  on  an  estimate  of  the  earth's  diameter,  as  concluded 
firom  such  a  measure,  would  not  exceed  1147  yards,  or  about 
two  thirds  of  a  mile,  and  this  is  ample  allowance. 

(216.)  This,  however,  supposes  that  the  form  of  the  earth 
is  that  of  a  perfect  sphere,  and,  in  consequence,  the  lengths 
of  its  degrees  in  all  parts  precisely  equal.  But,  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  measures  of  meridional  arcs  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  results  obtained,  although 
they  agree  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  supposition  of  a 
spherical  figure  is  not  very  remote  from  the  truth,  yet  exhibit 
discordances  far  greater  than  what  we  have  shown  to  be 
attributable  to  error  of  observation,  and  which  render  it 
evident  that  the  hypothesis,  in  strictness  of  its  wording,  is 
untenable.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  lengths  of  arcs 
of  the  meridian  (astronomically  determined  as  above  de- 
scribed), expressed  in  British  standard  feet,  as  resulting  from 
actual  measurement  made  with  all  possible  care  and  precision, 
by  commissioners  of  various  nations,  men  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, supplied  by  their  respective  governments  with  the  best 
instruments,  and  furnished  with  every  facility  which  could 
tend  to  ensure  a  successful  residt  of  their  important  labours. 
The  lengths  of  the  degrees  in  the  last  column  are  derived 
from  the  numbers  set  down  in  the  two  preceding  ones  by 
simple  proportion,  a  method  not  quite  exact  when  the  arcs 
are  large,  but  sufficiently  so  for  our  purpose. 
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Mean 

Country. 

Latitude  of 
Middle  of  Arc 

Arc 
measured. 

Measured 

Length  In 

Feet. 

Length  of 
the  Degree 
attheUd- 

die  Lati- 

tude In 

FeeC 

Sweden*,  A  B  . 

-{■66^  2(y  icy'-o 

lO  37/  igff^ 

593277 

365744 

Sweden,  A         -         - 

+  66 

19  37 

0 

57  30-4 

351832 

367086 

HuBsia,  A          -         - 

+  58 

17  37 

3 

35     5-2 

1309742 

865368 

Russia,  B          -         - 

+  56 

3  55-5 

8 

2  28*9 

2937439 

365291 

Prussia,  B          -         - 

+  54 

58  26-0 

1 

30  290 

551073 

365490 

Denmark,  B      - 

+  54 

8  13-7 

1 

31   53-3 

559121 

365087 

Hanover,  A  B  - 

+  52 

32  16-6 

2 

0  57-4 

736425 

365300 

England,  A       -         - 

+  52 

35  45 

3 

57  13-1 

1442953 

364971 

England,  B        -         - 

+  52 

2  19*4 

2 

50  23-5 

1036409 

364951 

France,  A          -         - 

+  46 

52     2 

8 

20     0-3 

3040605 

36487S 

France,  A  B      - 

+  44 

51     2-5 

12 

22  12-7 

4509832 

364578 

Rome,  A           -         - 

+  42 

59     — 

2 

9  47 

787919 

364268 

America,  A       - 

+  39 

12     — 

1 

28  45-0 

538100 

363786 

India,  A  B 

+  16 

8  21-5 

15 

57  40-7 

5794598 

363044 

India,  A  B 

+  12 

32  20-8 

1 

34  56-4 

574318 

362956 

Peru,  A  B 

-    1 

31     0-4 

3 

7     3-5 

1131050 

363696 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A 

-33 

18  30 

1 

13  17-5 

445506 

364713 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B 

-35 

43  20O 

3 

34  34-7 

1301993 

364060 

It  is  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  second  and  fifUi 
columns  of  this  table,  that  the  measured  length  of  a  degree  iw 
creases  with  the  latitude^  being  greatest  near  the  poles,  and 
least  near  the  equator.  Let  us  now  consider  what  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  put  upon  this  conclusion,  as  regards  the 
form  of  the  earth. 

(217.)  Suppose  we  held  in  our  hands  a  model  of  the  earth 
smoothly  turned  in  wood,  it  would  be,  as  already  observed,  so 
nearly  spherical,  that  neither  by  the  eye  nor  the  touch,  un- 
assisted by  instruments,  could  we  detect  any  deviation  from 
that  form.  Suppose,  too,  we  were  debarred  from  measuring 
directly  across  from  surface  to  surface  in  different  directiouB 


*  The  astronomers  by  whom  these  measurements  were  executed  were 
follows :  — 


Sweden,  A  B  —  Svanberg. 
Sweden,  A — Maupertuis. 
Rusua,  A  —  Stniye. 
Russia,  B  —  Struve,  Tenner. 
Prussia — Bcssel,  Bayer. 
Denmark — Sch  umaeher. 
Hanover —  Gauss. 
England —  Roy,  Kater. 
Franoey  A— Lacaillc,  Cassini. 


France,  A  B — Delambre,  Meehaio. 
Rome—  Boscovicb. 
.America— Mason  and  Dixon. 
India,  lit— Lambton. 
India,  2d  — Lambton,  Ererest 
Peru — Lacondamine,  Bouguer. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A —  Lacaillc 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B — Maclcar. 
>^Attr,  Naekr.  574. 
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with  any  instrument,  by  which  we  might  at  once  ascertain 
whether  one  diameter  were  longer  than  another ;  how^  then, 
we  may  ask,  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  true  sphereor 
not?  It  is  dear  that  we  have  no  resource,  but  to  endeavour 
to  discover,  by  some  nicer  means  tlian  simple  inspection  or 
feeling,  whether  the  convexity  of  its  surface  is  the  same  in 
every  part ;  and  if  not,  where  it  is  greatest,  and  where  least. 
Suppose,  then,  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  to  be  cut  into  a  con- 
cavity at  its  edge,  so  as  ex- 
actly to  fit  the  surface  at  A : 
let  this  now  be  removed  from 
A,  and  applied  successively 
to  several  other  parts  of  the 
surface,  taking  care  to  keep  its 
plane  always  on  a  great  circle 

of  the  globe,  as  here  represented.  If,  then,  we  find  any 
position,  B,  in  which  the  light  can  enter  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  globe  and  plate,  or  any  other,  C,  where  the  latter 
tilts  by  pressure,  or  admits  the  light  under  its  edges,  we 
are  sure  that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  B  is  less,  and 
at  C  greater,  than  at  A. 

(218.)  What  we  here  do  by  the  application  of  a  metal  plate 
of  determinate  length  and  curvature,  we  do  on  the  earth  by 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  variation  in  the  altitude  of 
the  pole.  Curvature  of  a  surface  is  nothing  but  the  continual 
deflection  of  its  tangent  from  one  fixed  direction  as  we  ad- 
vance along  it.  When,  in  the  same  measured  distance  of 
advance  we  find  the  tangent  (which  answers  to  our  horizon) 
to  have  shifted  its  position  with  respect  to  a  fixed  direction 
in  space,  (such  as  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  or  the  line  joining 
the  earth's  centre  and  some  given  star,)  more  in  one  part  of 
the  earth's  meridian  than  in  another,  we  conclude,  of  necessity, 
that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  former  spot  is  greater 
than  at  the  latter ;  and  vice  versdy  when,  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  change  of  horizon  with  respect  to  the  pole  (sup- 
pose 1°)  we  require  to  travel  over  a  longer  measured  space  at 
one  point  than  at  another,  we  assign  to  that  point  a  less  cur- 
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vature.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  curvature  of  a  meridional 
section  of  the  earth  is  sensibly  greater  at  the  equator  than  to^ 
wards  the  poles;  or^  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  is  not 
spherical,  hxxt  flattened  at  the  poles,  or,  whidi  comes  to  the 
same,  protuberant  at  the  equator. 

(219.)  Let  N  A  B  D  £  F  represent  a  meridional  section  of  the 
earth,  C  its  centre,  and  N  A,  B  D,  G  E,  arcs  of  a  meridian. 


s 


each  corresponding  to  one  degree  of  difference  of  latitude,  or 
to  one  degree  of  variation  in  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  star, 
as  referred  to  the  horizon  of  a  spectator  travelling  along  the 
meridian.  Let  n  N,  a  A,  &  B,  £/  D,  ^  6,  e  E,  be  the  respective 
directions  of  the  plumb-line  at  the  stations  N,  A,  B,  D,  G,  E, 
of  which  we  will  suppose  N  to  be  at  the  pole  and  E  at  the 
equator ;  then  will  the  tangents  to  the  surface  at  these  points 
respectively  be  perpendicular  to  these  directions ;  and,  con- 
sequently, if  each  pair,  viz.  n  N  and  a  A,  £  B  and  rf  D,  ^  G 
and  tf  E,  be  prolonged  till  they  intersect  each  other  (at  the 
points  X,  y,  z),  the  angles  N  x  A,  B  y  D,  G  ^r  E,  will  each  be 
one  degree,  and,  therefore,  all  equal ;  so  that  the  small  cur- 
vilinear arcs  N  A,  B  D,  G  E,  may  be  regarded  as  arcs  of 
circles  of  one  degree  each,  described  about  x,  y,  jr,  as  centres. 
These  are  what  in  geometry  are  called  centres  of  curvature, 
and  the  radii  x  N  or  x  A,  y  B  or  y  D,  -zr  G  or  ^  E,  represent 
radii  of  curvature,  by  which  the  curvatures  at  tliose  points 
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are  determiiied  and  measured.  Now,  as  the  arcs  of  different 
circles,  which  subtend  equal  angles  at  their  respective  cen- 
tres, are  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their  radii,  and  as  the  arc 
N  A  is  greater  than  B  D,  and  that  again  than  G  E,  it  follows 
that  the  radius  Nx  must  be  greater  than  By,  and  By  than 
E  z.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  mutual  intersections  of  the 
plumb-lines  will  not,  as  in  the  sphere,  all  coincide  in  one 
point  C,  the  center,  but  will  be  arranged  along  a  certain 
curve,  X  y  z  (which  will  be  rendered  more  eiddent  by  con- 
sidering a  number  of  intermediate  stations).  To  this  curve 
geometers  have  given  the  name  of  the  evolute  of  the  curve 
N  A  B  D  G  E,  from  whose  centers  of  curvature  it  is  con- 
structed. 

(220).  In  the  flattening  of  a  round  figure  at  two  opposite 
points,  and  its  protuberance  at  points  rectangularly  situated 
to  the  former,  we  recognize  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
elliptic  form.  Accordingly,  the  next  and  simplest  supposition 
that  we  can  make  respecting  the  nature  of  the  meridian, 
since  it  is  proved  not  to  be  a  circle,  is,  that  it  is  an  ellipse,  or 
nearly  so,  having  N  S,  the  axis  of  the  earth,  for  its  shorter, 
and  EF,  the  equatorial  diameter,  for  its  longer  axis;  and 
that  the  form  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  is  that  which  woidd  arise 
from  making  such  a  curve  revolve  about  its  shorter  axis  N  S. 
This  agrees  well  with  the  general  course  of  the  increase  of 
the  degree  in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  In  the 
ellipse,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  E,  the  extremity  of  the 
longer  axis  is  the  least,  and  at  that  of  the  shorter  axis,  the 
greatest  it  admits,  and  the  form  of  its  evolute  agrees  with  that 
here  represented.*  Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  an  ellipse,  the 
geometrical  properties  of  that  curve  enable  us  to  assign  the 
proportion  between  the  lengths  of  its  axes  which  shall  cor- 
respond to  any  proposed  rate  of  variation  in  its  curvature,  as 
well  as  to  fix  upon  their  absolute  lengths,  corresponding  to 
any  assigned  length  of  the  degree  in  a  given  latitude.  With- 
out troubling  the  reader  with  the  investigation,  (which  may 
be  found  in  any  work  on  the  conic  sections,)  it  will  be  suf- 

*  The  dotted  linct  are  the  portloni  of  the  evolute  belonging  to  the  other 
quadrants. 
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ficient  to  state  the  results  which  have  been  arriyed  at  by  the 
most  systematic  combinations  of  the  measured  arcs  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  by  geometers.  The  most  recent  is 
that  of  Bessel  *,  who  by  a  combination  of  the  ten  arcs^  marked 
B  in  our  table,  has  concluded  the  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Feet  Mflet. 

Greater  or  equatorial  diameter  ...  «■  41,847,193  a  7925*604 
Leaser  or  polar  diameter  ....  a  41,707,324  cm  7899*114 
Difference  of  diameters,  or  polar  compression  a  139,768  «  26*471 
Proportion  of  diameters  as  299*15  to  298*15. 

The  other  combination  whose  results  we  shall  state>  is  that 
of  Mr.  Airy  f,  who  concludes  as  follows :  — 

Feet.  Miles. 

Equatorial  diameter    .....     a  41,847,426  »  7925*648 

Polar  diameter »  41,707,620  -  7899*170 

Polar  compression  .....  a  139,806  a  36^78 
Proportion  of  diameters  as  299*33  to  298*33. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  consideration  of  those 
13  arcs,  to  which  the  letter  A  is  annexed  {,  and  of  one  other 
arc  of  V  T  31"'l,  measured  in  Piedmont  by  Plana  and 
Carlini,  whose  discordance  with  the  rest,  owing  to  local 
causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  arising  from  the  exceedingly 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  render  the  propriety  of  so 
employing  it  very  doubtftil.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  strikingly 
near  accordance  of  the  two  sets  of  dimensions  is  such  as  to 
inspire  the  greatest  confidence  in  both.  The  measurement  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Lacaille,  also  used  in  this  deter- 
mination, has  always  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Madear  to  be  erro- 
neous to  a  considerable  extent.  The  omission  of  the  former, 
and  the  substitution  for  the  latter,  of  the  far  preferable  result 
of  Mr.  Maclear's  second  measurement  would  induce,  however, 
but  a  trifling  change  in  the  final  result. 

(221.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  rough  diameter  of  8000  miles 
we  have  hitherto  used,  is  rather  too  great,  the  excess  being 

*  Schumachcr*8  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Nos.  333,  334,  335.  438.(1841). 
t  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  **  Figure  of  the  Earth"  (1831  > 
\  In  those  which  have  both  A  and  B,  the  numbers  used  by  Mr.  Airy  differ 
slightly  from  Dessers,  which  are  those  we  have  preferred. 
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about  100  miles^  or  ^th  part.  As  convenient  numbers  to 
remember,  tbe  reader  may  bear  in  mind,  that  in  our  latitude 
there  are  just  as  many  thousands  of  feet  in  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  as  there  are  days  in  the  year  (365):  that,  speaking 
loosely,  a  degree  is  about  70  British  statute  miles,  and  a 
second  about  100  feet;  that  the  equatorial  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  a  little  less  than  25,000  miles  (24,899),  and  the 
ellipticity  or  polar  flattening  amounts  to  one  300th  part  of 
the  diameter. 

(222.)  The  two  sets  of  results  above  stated  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  and  the  particulars  given  more  in  detiul  than 
may  at  first  sight  appear  consonant,  either  with  the  general 
plim  of  this  work,  or  the  state  of  the  reader's  presumed  ac- 
qufuntance  with  the  subject.  But  it  is  of  importance  that  he 
diould  early  be  made  to  see  how,  in  astronomy,  results  in  ad- 
mirable concordance  emerge  from  data  accumulated  from 
totally  different  quarters,  and  how  local  and  accidental  ir- 
regularities in  the  data  themselves  become  neutralized  and 
obliterated  by  their  impartial  geometrical  treatment.  In  the 
cases  before  us,  the  modes  of  calculation  followed  are  widely 
different,  and  in  each  the  mass  of  figures  to  be  gone  through 
to  arrive  at  the  result,  enormous. 

(223.)  The  supposition  of  an  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's 
section  through  the  axis  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity, 
and  confirmed  by  comparing  the  numerical  results  we  have 
just  set  down  with  those  of  actual  measurement.  When  this 
comparison  is  executed,  discordances,  it  is  true,  are  observed, 
which,  although  still  too  great  to  be  referred  to  error  of  mea- 
surement, are  yet  so  small,  compared  to  the  errors  which 
would  result  from  the  spherical  hypothesis,  as  completely  to 
justify  our  regarding  the  earth  as  an  ellipsoid,  and  referring 
the  observed  deviations  to  either  local  or,  if  general,  to  com- 
paratively small  causes. 

(224.)  Now,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  gene- 
ral elliptical  figure  thus  practicality  proved  to  exist,  is  precisely 
whiit  ouffht  theoretically  to  result  from  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  For,  let  us  suppose  the  earth  a  sphere,  at 
rest,  of  uniform  materials  throughout,  and  externally  covered 
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with  an  ocean  of  equal  depth  in  every  part.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  obviously  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ; 
and  the  water  on  its  surface  would  have  no  tendency  to  run 
one  way  or  the  other.  Suppose^  now^  a  quantity  of  its  ma- 
terials were  taken  from  the  polar  regions,  and  piled  up  all 
around  the  equator,  so  as  to  produce  that  difference  of  the 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  26  miles  which  we  know  to 
exist.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  a  mountain  ridge  or  equa- 
torial continent,  onlt/,  would  be  thus  formed,  down  which  the 
water  would  run  into  the  excavated  part  at  the  poles. 
However  solid  matter  might  rest  where  it  was  placed,  the 
liquid  part,  at  least,  would  not  remain  there,  any  more  than 
if  it  were  thrown  on  the  side  of  a  hilL  The  consequence 
therefore,  would  be  the  formation  of  two  great  polar  seas, 
hemmed  in  all  round  by  equatorial  land.  Now,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  nature.  The  ocean  occupies,  indifferently, 
all  latitudes,  with  no  more  partiality  to  the  polar  than  to  the 
equatorial.  Since,  then,  as  we  see,  the  water  occupies  an 
elevation  above  the  centre  no  less  than  13  miles  greater  at 
the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  and  yet  manifests  no  tendency 
to  leave  the  former  and  run  towards  the  latter,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  retained  in  that  situation  by  some  adequate 
power.  No  such  power,  however,  would  exist  in  the  case  we 
have  supposed,  which  is  therefore  not  conformable  to  nature. 
In  other  words,  the  spherical  form  is  not  the  Ji^ure  of  equi" 
librium  ;  and  therefore  the  earth  is  either  not  at  rest,  or  is  so 
internally  constituted  as  to  attract  the  water  to  its  equatorial 
regions,  and  retain  it  there.  For  the  latter  supposition  there 
is  no  primd  facie  probability,  nor  any  analogy  to  lead  us  to 
such  an  idea.  The  former  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  will  furnish  us  with  the  power  in  question,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  as  the  true  one. 

(225.)  Now,  every  body  knows  that  when  a  weight  is 
whirled  round,  it  acquires  thereby  a  tendency  to  recede  from 
the  centre  of  its  motion ;  which  is  called  the  centrifugal  force. 
A  stone  whirled  round  in  a  sling  is  a  common  illustration ; 
but  a  better,  for  our  present  purpose,  will  be  a  pail  of  water. 
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suspended  by  a  cord,  and  made  to  spin  roundy  while  the  cord 
hangs  perpendicularly.  The  sur&ce  of  the  water,  instead  of 
remaining  horizontal,  will  become  concave, 
as  in  the  figure.  The  centrifugal  force  ge- 
nerates a  tendency  in  all  the  water  to  leave 
the  axis,  and  press  towards  the  circum- 
ference ;  it  is,  therefore,  urged  against  the 
pail,  and  forced  up  its  sides,  till  the  excess 
of  height,  and  consequent  increase  of  pre- 
sure  downwards,  just  counterbalances  its 
centrifugal  force,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium 
18  attained.  The  experiment  is  a  very  easy 
and  instructive  one,  and  is  admirably  cal- 
calculated  to  show  how  the  farm  of  equili- 
brium  accommodates  itself  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances. If,  for  example,  we  allow  the 
rotation  to  cease  by  degrees,  as  it  becomes 
slower  we  shall  see  the  concavity  of  the 
water  regularly  diminish ;  the  elevated  out- 
ward portion  will  descend,  and  the  depressed  central  rise, 
while  all  the  time  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  is  maintained, 
till  the  rotation  is  exhausted,  when  the  water  resumes  its 
horizontal  state. 

(226.)  Suppose,  then,  a  globe,  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  at 
rest,  and  covered  with  a  uniform  ocean,  were  to  be  set  in  ro- 
tation about  a  certain  axis,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  by  degrees 
more  rapidly,  till  it  turned  round  once  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
a  centrifugal  force  would  be  thus  generated,  whose  general 
tendency  would  be  to  urge  the  water  at  every  point  of  the 
surface  to  recede  from  the  oms.  A  rotation  might,  indeed, 
be  conceived  so  swift  as  to  flirt  the  whole  ocean  from  the 
surface,  like  water  from  a  mop.  But  this  would  require  a 
far  greater  velocity  than  what  we  now  speak  of.  In  the  case 
supposed,  the  weight  of  the  water  would  still  keep  it  on  the 
earth ;  and  the  tendency  to  recede  from  the  axis  could  only 
be  satisfied,  therefore,  by  the  water  leaving  the  poles,  and 
flowing  towards  the  equator;  there  heaping  itself  up  in  a 
ridge,  just  as  the  water  in  our  pail  accumulates  against  the 
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Bide ;  and  being  retained  in  opposition  to  its  weight,  or  natural 
tendency  to^^ards  the  centre,  by  the  pressure  thus  caused. 
This,  however,  could  not  take  place  without  laying  dry  the 
polar  portions  of  the  land  in  the  form  of  immensely  protube- 
rant continents;  and  the  difference  of  our  supposed  cases, 
therefore,  is  this: — in  the  former,  a  great  equatorial  conti- 
nent and  polar  seas  would  be  formed ;  in  the  latter,  protube- 
rant land  would  appear  at  the  poles,  and  a  zone  of  ocean  be 
disposed  around  the  equator.  This  would  be  the  first  or 
immediate  effect.  Let  us  now  see  what  would  afterwards 
happen,  in  the  two  cases,  if  things  were  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  course. 

(227.)  The  sea  is  constantly  beating  on  the  land,  grinding 
it  down,  and  scattering  its  worn  off  particles  and  fragments, 
in  the  state  of  mud  and  pebbles,  over  its  bed.  Geolo^cal 
facts  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  existing  continents  have 
all  of  them  undergone  this  process,  even  more  than  once,  and 
been  entirely  torn  in  fragments,  or  reduced  to  powder,  and 
submerged  and  reconstructed.  Land,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  loses  its  attribute  of  fixity.  As  a  mass  it  might  hold 
together  in  opposition  to  forces  which  the  water  freely  obeys; 
but  in  its  state  of  successive  or  simultaneous  degradation, 
when  disseminated  through  the  water,  in  the  state  of  sand  or 
mud,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  impulses  of  that  fluid.  Li  the 
lapse  of  time,  then,  the  protuberant  land  in  both  cases  would 
be  destroyed,  and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  fiUing 
up  the  lower  parts,  and  tending  continually  to  remodel  the 
tnirface  of  the  solid  nucleus,  in  correspondence  with  the  form 
of  equilibrium  in  both  cases.  Thus,  after  a  sufficient  lapse 
of  time,  in  the  case  of  an  earth  at  rest,  the  equatorial  con- 
tinent, thus  forcibly  constructed,  would  again  be  levelled  and 
transferred  to  the  polar  excavations,  and  the  spherical  figure 
be  so  at  length  restored.  In  that  of  an  earth  in  rotation,  the 
polar  protuberances  would  gradually  be  cut  down  and  dis- 
appear, being  transferred  to  the  equator  (as  being  then  the 
deepest  sea),  till  the  earth  would  assume  by  degrees  the  form 
we  observe  it  to  have — that  of  a  flattened  or  oblate  ellipsoid. 

(228.)  We  are  far  from  meaning  here  to  trace  the  pro- 
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oess  by  which  the  earth  really  assumed  its  actual  form ;  all 
we  intend  is,  to  show  that  this  is  the  form  to  which,  under 
the  conditions  of  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  must  tend;  and 
which  it  would  attain,  even  if  originally  and  (so  to  speak) 
perversely  constituted  otherwise. 

(229.)  But,  further,  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the 
time  of  its  rotation  being  known,  it  is  easy  thence  to  calculate 
the  exact  amount  of  the  centrifugal  force*,  which,  at  the 
equator,  appears  to  be  ^^th  part  of  the  force  or  weight  by 
which  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  tend  to  fall  towards 
the  earth.  By  this  fraction  of  its  weight,  then,  the  sea  at  the 
equator  is  lightenedy  and  thereby  rendered  susceptible  of  being 
supported  on  a  higher  level,  or  more  remote  from  the  centre 
than  at  the  poles,  where  no  such  counteracting  force  exists ; 
and  where,  in  consequence,  the  water  may  be  considered  as 
Mpecifically  heavier.  Taking  this  principle  as  a  guide,  and 
combining  it  with  the  laws  of  gravity  (as  developed  by 
Newton,  and  as  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  explained),  mathe- 
maticians have  been  enabled  to  investigate,  h  prioriy  what 
woidd  be  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  such  a  body,  constituted 
internally  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  earth  to  be; 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  a  fluid ;  and  revolving  uni- 
formly in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
is  found  to  agree  very  satisfactorily  with  what  experience 
shows  to  be  the  case.  From  their  investigations  it  appears  that 
the  form  of  equilibrium  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  an  oblate 
ellipsoid,  of  a  degree  of  ellipticity  very  nearly  identical  with 
what  is  observed,  and  which  would  be  no  doubt  accurately  so, 
did  we  know,  with  precision,  the  internal  constitution  and 
materials  of  the  earth. 

(230.)  The  confirmation  thus  incidentally  furnished,  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader.  A  deviation  of  its  figure  from  that  of  a 
sphere  was  not  contemplated  among  the  original  reasons  for 
adopting  that  hypothesis,  which  was  assumed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  easy  explanation  it  offers  of  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens.     Yet   we  see  that,  once  admitted, 

*  Newton's  Principia,  iii.  Prop.  19. 
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it  draws  with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  this  other  re- 
markable phenomenon,  of  which  no  other  satisfactory  account 
could  be  rendered.  Indeed,  so  direct  is  their  connection,  that 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  figure  was  discovered  and  demon- 
strated  by  Newton  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  rotation,  and  its 
amount  actually  calculated  by  him,  long  before  any  measure- 
ment had  suggested  such  a  conclusion.  As  we  advance  with 
our  subject,  we  shall  find  the  s^e  simple  principle  branch- 
ing out  into  a  whole  train  of  smgular  and  important  con- 
sequences, some  obvious  enough,  others  which  at  first  seem 
entirely  unconnected  with  it,  and  which,  until  traced  by 
Newton  up  to  this  their  origin,  had  ranked  among  the  most 
inscrutable  arcana  of  astronomy,  as  well  as  among  its  grandest 
phenomena. 

(231.)  Of  its  more  obvious  consequences,  we  may  here 
mention  one  which  falls  naturally  within  our  present  sub- 
ject If  the  earth  really  revolve  on  its  axis,  this  rotation 
must  generate  a  centrifugEd  force  (see  art.  225.),  the  efiect  of 
wliich  must  of  course  be  to  counteract  a  certidn  portion  of 
the  weight  of  every  body  situated  at  the  equator,  as  compared 
with  its  weight  at  the  poles,  or  in  any  intermediate  latitudes* 
Now,  thb  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  There  is  ac- 
tually observed  to  exist  a  difference  in  the  ffravify,  or  down- 
ward tendency,  of  one  and  the  same  body,  when  conveyed 
successively  to  stations  in  different  latitudes.  Experiments 
made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  every  accessible  part  of 
the  globe,  have  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a  regular  and 
progressive  increase  in  the  weights  of  bodies  corresponding  to 
the  increase  of  latitude,  and  fixed  its  amount  and  the  law  of 
its  progression*  From  these  it  appears,  that  the  extreme 
amount  of  this  variation  of  gravity,  or  the  difference  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  weights  of  one  and  the  same  mass  of 
matter,  is  1  part  in  194  of  its  whole  weight,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  travelling  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  being  tu  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 

(232.)  The  reader  will  here  naturally  inquire,  what  is  meant 
by  speaking  of  the  same  body  as  having  different  weights  at 
different  stations ;  and,  how  such  a  fact,  if  true,  can  be  as- 
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oertained.  When  we  weigh  a  body  by  a  balance  or  a  steel- 
yard we  do  but  counteract  its  weight  by  the  equal  weight  of 
another  body  under  the  very  same  circumstances ;  and  if  both 
the  body  weighed  and  its  counterpoise  be  removed  to  another 
station,  their  gravity,  if  changed  at  all,  will  be  changed 
equally,  so  that  they  will  still  continue  to  counterbalance 
each  other.  A  difference  in  the  intensity  of  gravity  could, 
therefore,  never  be  detected  by  these  means ;  nor  is  it  in  this 
sense  that  we  assert  that  a1k>dy  weighing  194  pounds  at  the 
equator  will  weigh  195  at  the  pole.  If  counterbalanced  in  a 
scale  or  steelyard  at  the  former  station,  an  additional  pound 
placed  in  one  or  other  scale  at  the  latter  would  inevitably 
sink  the  beam. 

(233.)  The  meaning  of  the  proposition  may  be  thus  ex- 
plidned :  —  Conceive  a  weight  x  suspended  at  the  equator  by 
a  string  without  weight  passing  over  a 
pulley,  A,  and  conducted  (supposing 
such  a  thing  possible)  over  other  pul- 
leys, such  as  B,  round  the  earth's  con- 
vexity, till  the  other  end  hung  down 
at  the  pole,  and  there  sustwied  the 
weight  y.  If,  then,  the  weights  x  and 
y  were  such  as,  at  any  one  station, 
equatorial  or  polar,  would  exactly  counterpoise  each  other  on 
a  balance,  or  when  suspended  side  by  side  over  a  single 
pulley,  they  would  not  counterbalance  each  other  in  this 
supposed  situation,  but  the  polar  weight  y  would  prepon- 
derate ;  and  to  restore  the  equipoise  the  weight  x  must  be 
increased  by  ri?^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  quantity. 

(234.)  The  means  by  which  this  variation  of  gravity  may 
be  shown  to  exist,  and  its  amount  measured,  are  twofold  (like 
all  estimations  of  mechanical  power),  statical  and  dynamical 
The  former  consists  in  putting  the  gravity  of  a  weight  in 
equilibrium,  not  with  that  of  another  weight,  but  with  a 
natural  power  of  a  different  kind  not  liable  to  be  affected  by 
local  situation.  Such  a  power  is  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring. 
Let  ABC  be  a  strong  support  of  brass  standing  on  the  foot 
A  £  D  cast  in  one  piece  with  it,  into  which  is  let  a  smooth 
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plate  of  agate,  D,  which  caa  be  adjusted  to  perfect  horiion- 
tality  by  a  leveL  At  C  let  a  spiral  spring  Q  be  attached* 
which  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  weight  F, 
polished  and  convez  below.  The  length 
and  strengdi  of  the  sprii^  must  be  bo 
adjusted  that  the  weight  F  shall  be  sns- 
tuned  by  it  jost  to  swii^  olear  of  contact 
with  the  agate  plate  in  the  highest  lati- 
tude at  which  it  is  intended  to  oee  the 
instnnnent.  Then,  if  small  weights  be 
added  cautiously,  it  may  be  made  to  de- 
scend till  it  jtut  grazet  the  agate,  a  con- 
tact which  can  be  made  with  the  utmost 
ima^able  delicat^.  Let  these  weights 
be  noted;  tbe  wei^t  F  detached;  the 
spring  6  carefully  lifted  off  its  hook,  and 
secured,  for  travelling,  &chu  nist,  stnua,  or  distnrbance,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  conveyed  to  a  station  in  a  lower  latitude. 
It  will  tben  be  found,  on  remounting  it,  that,  although  loaded 
with  the  same  additional  wights  as  before,  the  weight  Fvill  no 
longer  have  power  enough  to  stretch  the  spring  to  the  extent 
required  for  producing  a  similar  contact  More  wei^ts  will 
require  to  be  added ;  and  the  additional  quantity  necessaiy 
will,  it  is  evident,  measure  the  difference  of  gravity  between 
the  two  stations,  as  exerted  on  the  whole  quantity  of  pendent 
matter,  £.«.  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  F  and  Ao^that  of  the 
spiral  spring  itselC  Granting  that  a  spind  spring  can  be  oaa- 
structed  of  such  strength  and  dimensions  that  a  weight  of 
10,000  gruns,  indudii^  its  own,  t^iall  produce  an  elongation 
ef  1 0  indies  without  permanently  straining  it  *,  one  additional 
grain  will  produce  a  fiirther  extennon  of  Tv^^oth  of  an  inch, 
a  quantity  which  tiannot  posably  be  mistaken  in  such  a  coo- 
taot  as  that  in  question.     Thus  we  should  be  provided  with 

■  WheUicr  the  proceo  aborc  doerilMd  could  (tct  ba  »  far  perftelad  and  r«. 
Gaed  ai  to  beeoiDe  b  lubalilutc  for  the  UM  of  the  pendulum  miut  depend  on  tb« 
degree  of  pennanenoe  and  iinilonnitj  of  actian  of  ipTingi,  on  tlw  ecmtancT  or  **• 
tiabilitjoT  the  efleet  of  teoipentun  on  Ibair  elutio  ibtoe,  CXI  the  poMbilit *of  tnno- 
purtinK  them,  abaoluUly  uaalter«l,  from  place  to  plaoe,  he.  Tbe  great  adrant^M, 
hovenr,wbkb  nich  an  appantu*  and  made  of  obatnaliaB  woiila  pnum,  io  point 
of  canTenienccebeapiwH,  portabilitr.  and  eipcdiUon,  orer  tbe  prtMQt  laborioiu, 
tedioui,  and  ■xpentite  pruceia,  reader  the  attempt  well  vorth  making. 
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the  means  of  meaBuring  the  power  of  gravity  at  any  station 
to  within  TZf ^zrir^  of  ^^  whole  quantity. 

(235.)  The  other,  or  dynamical  process,  by  which  the  force 
urging  any  given  weight  to  the  earth  may  be  determined, 
consists  in  ascertaining  the  velocity  imparted  by  it  to  the 
weight  when  suffered  to  fall  freely  in  a  given  time,  as  one 
second.  This  velocity  cannot,  indeed,  be  directly  measured ; 
but  indirectly,  the  principles  of  mechanics  furnish  an  easy 
and  certain  means  of  deducing  it,  and,  consequently,  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity,  by  observing  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum. 
It  is  proved  from  mechanical  principles*,  that,  if  one  and  the 
same  pendulum  be  made  to  oscillate  at  different  stations,  or 
under  the  influence  of  different  forces,  and  the  numbers  of  oscil- 
lations made  in  the  same  time  in  each  case  be  counted,  the  inten- 
sities of  the  forces  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  osdllations  made,  and  thus  their  proportion  becomes 
known.  For  instance,  it  is  found  that,  under  the  equator,  a 
pendulum  of  a  certain  form  and  length  makes  86,400  vibrations 
in  a  mean  solar  day ;  and  that,  when  transported  to  London, 
the  same  pendulum  makes  86,535  vibrations  in  the  same  time. 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  urging  the 
pendulum  downwards  at  the  equator  is  to  that  at  London  as 
(86,400)^  to  (86,535)*,  or  as  1  to  1-00315 ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  mass  of  matter  weighing  in  London  100,000 
poimds,  exerts  the  same  pressure  on  the  ground,  or  the  same 
effort  to  crush  a  body  placed  below  it,  that  100,315  of  the 
same  pounds  transported  to  the  equator  would  exert  there. 

(236.)  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  as  above 
stated,  with  tiie  utmost  care  and  minutest  precaution  to  en- 
sure exactness  in  all  accessible  latitudes ;  and  their  general 
and  final  result  has  been,  to  give  y^^  for  the  fraction  express- 
ing the  difference  of  gravity  at  the  equator  and  poles.  Now, 
it  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  and  will,  proba- 
bly, occur  to  him  as  an  objection  against  the  explanation  here 
given  of  the  fact  by  the  earth's  rotation,  that  this  differs 
materially  from  the  fraction  ^^  expressing  the  centrifugal 
force  at  tiie  equator.  The  difference  by  which  the  former 
fraction  exceeds  the  latter  is  j^^^,  a  small  quantity  in  itself, 

•  Newton's  Prtnctpia»  il  Prop.  24.  Cor.  3. 
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but  still  far  too  large,  compared  with  the  others  in  question, 
not  to  be  distinctly  accounted  for,  and  not  to  prove  fatal  to 
this  explanation  if  it  will  not  render  a  strict  account  of  it. 

(237.)  The  mode  in  which  this  difference  arises  affords  a 
curious  and  instructive  example  of  the  indirect  influence 
which  mechanical  causes  often  exercise,  and  of  which  astro- 
nomy furnishes  innumerable  instances.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth  gives  rise  to  the  centrifugal  force ;  the  centrifugal  force 
produces  an  ellipticity  in  the  form  of  the  earth  itself;  and 
this  very  ellipticity  of  form  modifies  its  power  of  attraction 
on  bodies  placed  at  its  surface,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  ^- 
ference  in  question.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  same  cause 
exercising  at  once  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence.  The 
amount  of  the  former  is  easily  calculated,  that  of  the  latter 
with  far  more  difficulty,  by  an  intricate  and  profound  appli- 
cation of  geometry,  whose  steps  we  cannot  pretend  to  trace 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  and  can  only  state  its  nature  and 
result 

(238.)  The  weight  of  a  body  (considered  as  undiminished 
by  a  centrifugal  force)  is  the  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  on 
it  This  attraction,  as  Newton  has  demonstrated,  consists, 
not  in  a  tendency  of  all  matter  to  any  one  particular  centre, 
but  in  a  disposition  of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe 
to  press  towards,  and  if  not  opposed  to  approach  to,  every 
other.  The  attraction  of  the  earth,  then,  on  a  body  placed 
on  its  surface,  is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  force,  resulting 
from  the  separate  attractions  of  all  its  parts.  Now,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  attraction 
exerted  by  it  on  a  body  any  where  placed  on  its  surface, 
whether  at  its  equator  or  pole,  must  be  exactly  alike, — for 
the  simple  reason  of  the  exact  symmetry  of  the  sphere  in 
every  direction.  It  is  not  less  evident  that,  the  earth  being 
elliptical,  and  this  symmetry  or  similitude  of  all  its  parts  not 
existing,  the  same  result  cannot  be  expected.  A  body  placed 
at  the  equator,  and  a  similar  one  at  the  pole  of  a  flattened 
ellipsoid,  stand  in  a  different  geometrical  relation  to  the  mass 
as  a  whole.  This  difference,  without  entering  further  into 
particulars,  may  be  expected  to  draw  with  it  a  difference  in 
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its  forces  of  attraction  on  the  two  bodies.  Calculation  con* 
firms  this  idea.  It  is  a  question  of  purely  mathematical  in- 
vestigation^  and  has  been  treated  with  perfect  clearness  and 
precision  by  Newton^  Madaurin,  Clairauty  and  many  other 
eminent  geometers ;  and  the  result  of  their  investigaticms  is 
to  show  thaty  owing  to  the  elliptic  form  of  the  earth  alone^ 
and  independent  of  the  centrifugal  force,  its  attraction  ought 
to  increase  the  weight  of  a  body  in  going  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole  by  almost  exactly  y^^yth  part;  which^  together  with 
y^th  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  make  up  the  whole 
quantity,  t97^^>  observed. 

(239.)  Another  great  geographical  phenomenon,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  earth's  rotation,  is  that  of  the  trade* 
winds.  These  mighty  currents  in  our  atmosphere,  on  which 
so  important  a  part  of  navigation  depends,  arise  from,  1st, 
the  unequal  exposure  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  sun's  rays, 
by  which  it  is  unequally  heated  in  different  latitudes ;  and, 
2dly,  from  that  general  law  in  the  constitution  of  all  fluids,  in 
Tirtue  of  which  they  occupy  a  larger  bulk,  and  become  spe- 
cifically lighter  when  hot  than  when  cold.  These  causes, 
combined  with  the  earth's  rotation  from  west  to  east,  afibrd  an 
easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  magnificent  pheno- 
mena in  question. 

(240.)  It  is  a  matter  of  observed  fact,  of  which  we  shall 
give  the  explanation  farther  on,  that  the  sun  is  constantly 
vertical  over  some  one  or  other  part  of  the  earth  between 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  called  the  tropics,  respectively  23^^ 
north,  and  as  much  south  of  the  equator;  and  that  the  whole 
of  that  zone  or  belt  of  the  earth's  surfetoe  included  between 
the  tropics,  and  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  altitude  attained  by  the  sun  in  its 
diurnal  course,  maintained  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
those  regions  to  the  north  and  south  which  lie  nearer  the 
poles.*  Now,  the  heat  thus  acquired  by  the  earth's  surface 

*  Fintt  distinctly  delivered  by  Hadley,  though  often  erroneously  attributed 
to  Edmund  Halley,  whose  theory  of  the  trade  winds  is  altogether  erroneous. 
(See  Dove,  Meteorol.  Untersuchungcn,  p.  237.) 
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is  communicated  to  the  incumbenf  air,  which  is  thereby 
expanded,  and  rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  lur  in- 
cumbent on  the  rest  of  the  globe.  It  is  therefore,  in  obedience 
to  the  general  laws  of  hydrostatics,  displaced  and  buoyed  up 
from  the  sur&ce^  and  its  place  occupied  by  colder,  and  there- 
fore heavier  air,  which  glides  in,  on  both  sides,  along  the 
surface,  from  the  regions  beyond  the  tropics ;  while  the  dis- 
placed air,  thus  rdsed  aboye  its  due  leyel,  and  unsustained  by 
any  lateral  pressure,  flows  over,  as  it  were,  and  forms  an  upper 
current  in  the  contrary  direction,  or  towards  the  poles;  which, 
being  cooled  in  its  course,  and  also  sucked  down  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  extra-tropical  regions,  keeps  up  thus  a 
continual  circulation*  That  tlus  is  a  real  cause  (vera  causa) 
is  placed  in  complete  evidence  by  the  general  fact  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  diminishes 
regularly  from  either  tropic  to  the  equator,  where  the  baro- 
meter stands  habitually  about  (^\2  lower  than  in  the  tem- 
perate zones* 

(241.)  Since  the  earth  revolves  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  poles,  the  equatorial  portion  of  its  sur&ce  has 
the  greatest  velocity  of  rotation,  and  all  other  parts  less  in 
the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the  circles  of  latitude  to  which 
they  correspond.  But  as  the  air,  when  relatively  and  ap- 
parently at  rest  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surfiu^,  is  only  so 
because  in  reality  it  participates  in  the  motion  of  rotation 
proper  to  that  port,  it  follows  that  when  a  mass  of  air  near 
the  poles  is  transferred  to  the  region  near  the  equator  by  any 
impulse  urging  it  directly  towards  that  circle,  in  every  point 
of  its  progress  towards  its  new  situation  it  must  be  found 
deficient  in  rotatory  velocity,  and  therefore  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  speed  of  the  new  surface  over  which  it  is  brought. 
Hence,  the  currents  of  ur  which  set  in  towards  the  equator 
from  the  north  and  south  must,  as  they  glide  along  the  sur- 
face, at  the  same  time  lag,  or  hang  back,  and  dray  upon  it  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  earth's  rotation,  i.  e.  from  east  to 
west  Thus  these  currents,  which  but  for  the  rotation  would 
be  simply  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  acquire,  from  this 
cause,  a  relative  direction  towards  the  west,  and  assume  the 
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character  of  permanent  north-easterly  and  sonth-easterly 
winds. 

(242.)  Were  any  considerable  mass  of  air  to  be  suddenfy 
transferred  from  beyond  the  tropics  to  the  equator^  the  dif- 
ference of  the  rotatory  velodties  proper  to  the  two  situations 
would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  not  merely  a  wind^  but  a 
tempest  of  the  most  destructiye  violence.  But  this  is  not 
the  case :  the  advance  of  the  air  from  the  north  and  south  is 
gradual,  and  all  the  while  the  earth  is  continually  acting  on, 
and  by  the  friction  of  its  sur&ce  accelerating  its  rotatory 
velocity.  Supposing  its  progress  towards  the  equator  to  cease 
at  any  point,  this  cause  would  almost  immediately  commu- 
nicate to  it  the  deficient  motion  of  rotation,  after  which  it 
would  revolve  quietiy  with  the  earth,  and  be  at  relative  rest. 
We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  comparative  thinness  of  the 
coating  which  the  atmosphere  forms  around  the  globe  (art* 
35.),  and  the  immense  mass  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the 
former  (which  it  exceeds  at  least  1,100,000  times),  to  ap- 
pretiate  fully  the  influence  of  any  extensive  territory  of  the 
eaith  over  the  atmosphere  immediately  incumbent  on  it,  in 
destroying  any  impulse  once  given  to  it,  and  which  is  not 
continually  renewed. 

(243.)  It  follows  from  this,  then,  that  as  the  winds  on 
both  sides  approach  the  equator,  their  easterly  tendency  must 
diminish.*  The  lengths  of  the  diurnal  circles  increase  very 
slowly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  equator,  and  for 
several  degrees  on  either  side  of  it  hardly  change  at  alL 
Thus  the  friction  of  the  surface  has  more  time  to  act  in  ac- 
celerating the  velocity  of  the  air,  bringing  it  towards  a  state 
of  relative  rest,  and  diminishing  thereby  the  relative  set  of 
the  currents  from  east  to  west,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
feebly,  and,  at  length,  not  at  all,  reinforced  by  the  cause  which 
originally  produced  it.  Arrived,  then,  at  the  equator,  the 
trades  must  be  expected  to  lose  their  easterly  character  alto- 
gether.    But  not  only  thb^  but  the  northern  and  southern 

•  See  Captain  HalPs  "  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  2nd  series,  vol.  i., 
p.  162.,  where  this  is  very  distinctly,  and,  so  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  for  the  first 
time,  rea^ioned  out. 
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currents  here  meeting  and  opposing,  will  mntoally  destroy 
each  other,  leaving  only  such  preponderancy  as  may  be  due 
to  a  difference  of  local  causes  acting  in  the  two  hemispheres 
— which  in  some  regions  around  the  equator  may  lie  one 
way,  in  some  another. 

(244.)  The  result,  then,  must  be  the  production  of  two 
great  tropical  belts,  in  the  northern  of  which  a  constant 
north-easterly,  and  in  the  southern  a  south-easterly,  wind 
must  prevail,  while  the  winds  in  the  equatorial  belt,  which 
separates  the  two  former,  shoidd  be  comparatively  cahn  and 
free  from  any  steady  prevalence  of  easterly  character.  All 
these  consequences  are  agreeable  to  observed  fact,  and  the 
system  of  aerial  currents  above  described  constitutes  in 
reality  what  is  understood  by  the  regular  trade  windti. 

(245.)  The  constant  friction  thus  produced  between  the 
earth  and  atmosphere  in  the  regions  near  the  equator  must 
(it  may  be  objected)  by  degrees  reduce  and  at  length  destroy 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass.  The  laws  of  dynamics,  how- 
ever, render  such  a  consequence,  generally,  impossible ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  present  case,  where  and  how  the  com- 
pensation takes  place.  The  heated  equatorial  air,  while  it 
rises  and  flows  over  towards  the  poles,  carries  with  it  the 
rotatory  velocity  due  to  its  equatorial  situation  into  a  higher 
latitude,  where  the  earth's  surface  has  less  motion.  Hence, 
as  it  travels  northward  or  southward,  it  will  ffoin  continually 
more  and  more  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion,  and  assume  constantly  more  and  more  a  westerly 
relative  direction;  and  when  at  length  it  returns  to  the 
surface,  in  its  circulation,  which  it  must  do  more  or  less  in 
all  the  interval  between  the  tropics  and  the  poles,  it  will  act 
on  it  by  its  friction  as  a  powerful  south-west  wind  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  a  north-west  in  the  southern,  and 
restore  to  it  the  impulse  taken  up  from  it  at  the  equator. 
We  have  here  the  origin  of  the  south-west  and  westeiiy 
gales  so  prevalent  in  our  latitudes,  and  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal westerly  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  else  than  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the 
re-action  of  the  trades,  and  of  the  process  by  which  the  equili- 
brium of  the  earth's  motion  is  maintained  under  their  action. 
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(245  o.)  If  in  any  region  of  the  earth's  surface^  inhere  the 
latitude  is  considerable,  and  where,  in  conseqnence  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  diurnal  circles  described  by  points  on  the 
same  meridian  a  few  degrees  asunder  differ  considerably,  an 
impulse  (from  whatever  cause  arising)  from  the  pole  towards 
the  equator  be  commumcated  to  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere 
ooTering  several  square  degrees ;  an  observer  situated  on  the 
equatorial  limit  of  the  area  so  disturbed  will,  in  the  first  in- 
stant of  the  disturbance,  experience  a  wind  blowing  directly 
from  the  pole,  i.  e.,  a  north  wind  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  a  south  in  the  southern.  To  fix  our  ideas,  suppose  him 
situate  in  north  latitude  and  beyond  the  tropic  The  air 
which  reaches  him  in  the  first  instant,  arising  from  a  place 
in  his  immediate  vicinity,  has  the  same  diurnal  rotatory 
velocity  with  himself,  and  will  therefore  have  no  relative 
movement  westward.  But  the  southward  movement  of  the 
whole  mass  of  air  continuing,  the  wind  which  subsequently 
reaches  his  station  arriving  from  latitudes  continually  more 
and  more  north,  and  therefore  setting  out  with  a  rotatory 
velocity  continually  more  and  more  inferior  to  that  of  the 
observer,  will  lag  more  and  more  behind  the  easterly  motion 
of  the  earth's  surface  at  his  station,  and  will  therefore  become, 
relatively  to  him,  more  and  more  of  an  east  wind.  In  other 
words,  a  wind  commencing  to  blow  frt)m  the  north  will  not 
continue  long  to  do  so,  but  will  **  draw  towards  the  east," 
veering  gradually  round  to  N.N.E.  and  N.E. ;  vice  versa  if 
the  impulse  of  the  mass  of  lur  be  from  south  to  north.  The 
first  impression  on  the  observer  will  be  that  of  a  south  wind, 
which  in  tiie  progress  of  time  will  veer  round  through  S.S.W. 
to  S.W.,  and  so  mutatis  mutandis  in  the  other  hemisphere ; 
and  thus  arises  a  general  tendency  of  the  wind  in  extra-tropi- 
cal latitudes  to  veer  in  a  fixed  direction,  or  **  to  follow  the 
sun,"  which  meteorolo^cal  observation  very  decisively  con- 
firms as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  is  therefore  pro  tanto  a  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  assigned  cause.* 

(245  b.)  It  is,  however,  in  these  tremendous  visitations 

*  See  Article  MtUorobgf^  Eoeyc.  Brit   §  70* 
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called  '^  hurricanes,''  which  sweep  across  land  and  sea  with  a 
devastating  power  exceeded  only  by  the  earthquake,  that  we 
find  the  most  striking  yerification  of  the  prindple  above 
stated.  Suppose  that  in  any  locality  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere some  consideraUe  portion  of  the  surface,  whether  of 
sea  or  land,  should  become  so  much  more  heated  by  the  sun's 
rays  than  that  surrounding  it,  as  to  determine  an  upward 
movement  in  the  air  above  it  in  the  nature  of  an  ascending 
colunm,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  diminished  barometric  pres- 
sure, and  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  an  indraught  of  air 
from  all  quarters  towards  the  heated  area.  Those  portions 
which  arrive  from  the  east  and  west,  participating  in  the 
entire  diurnal  movement  corresponding  to  the  latitude,  will 
simply  meet  and  be  hurried  upwards,  without  any  tendency 
to  gyrate  round  a  center.  But  the  portions  which  arrive 
from  the  northward  will  all  reach  the  heated  region  or  its 
immediate  confines  with  a  modified  power*  Those  which 
come  from  the  north-easterly  quadrant  wiU  have  their  wefr- 
terly  force  increased,  and  those  from  the  north-west  quadrant^ 
their  easterlyrforce  diminished,  so  that  in  arriving  from  the 
northward,  the  general  current  setting  to  the  heated  region 
will  have  assumed  a  tendency  from  east  to  west,  and  in  arriv- 
ing from  the  southward  from  west  to  east,  and  these  portions 
being  drawn  up  together  into  the  ascending  column,  will 
necessarily  assume  a  rotadon  round  its  general  axis  in  the 
direction  N.W«S«£.*^,  whereas,  were  the  earth  at  rest,  the  air 
coming  in  from  all  quarters  with  equal  force,  each  particle 
would  make  direct  for  the  center,  and  simply  be  thrown  up 
vertically  without  any  gyration. 

(245  c.)  The  rotation  thus  given  to  the  ascending  column 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch  face  upwards,  which  we  may  term 
retrograde.  And  by  a  similar  reasoning,  in  the  southern  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  contrary,  or  direct  rotation  ought  to  arise 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  ci^usea.  It  is,  moreover, 
obvious,  that  the  energy  of  the  vortex  so  produced  must  be, 
ctBteris  paribus,  proportional  to  that  of  its  eflScient  causes.  In 

*  Set  Enc^dop.  Brit,  M«Uorolopp,§  73^  for  tht  eoraplcU  rcsioningoutof  thif 
process. 
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high  latitudes  there  is  a  defidency  of  solar  heat  to  produce  a 
powerftd  ascensional  current.  On  and  about  the  equator,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  heat  be  abundant^  the  other  efficient 
cause,  yiz.  a  considerable  differenoe  of  diurnal  rotatory  velo- 
city, is  absent.  Such  movements,  therefore,  cannot  exist  on 
the  equator,  and  their  intensity  will  chiefly  be  confined  to 
r^ons  in  moderate  latitudes. 

(245  <L)  Now  every  one  of  these  particulars  is  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  history  of  those  hurricanes,  or  cyclones, 
as  they  have  been  called,  from  their  revolving  character, 
wluch  infest  the  Atlantic  along  the  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  (under 
the  name  of  typhoons)  the  China  seas.  Their  extent  and 
violence  are  frightful ;  tiieir  rotation  in  the  same  hemisphere 
is  invariably  the  same,  and  in  each,  that  which  theory  in- 
dicates ;  and  they  are  utterly  wanting  on  tiie  equator.  This 
grand  result,  the  establishment  of  which  we  owe  to  tiie 
labours  of  Mr.  Bedfield,  Colonel  Beid,  and  Mr.  Piddington, 
forms  a  capital  feature  in  the  array  of  evidence  by  which 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  a  physiod  &ct,  is  demonstrated. 

(245  e.)  Another  class  of  phsmomena,  inexplicable  except 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  but 
flowing  easily  and  naturally  from  the  admission  of  that 
principle,  has,  within  a  few  years  from  the  present  time, 
been  brought  under  our  inspection  by  M.  Foucaidt.  If  a 
heavy  mass  of  metal  (a  globe  of  lead,  for  example)  be  sus- 
pended by  a  long  wire  from  a  solid  and  perfectiy  fixed  sup- 
port, over  tiie  center  of  a  plane  table  of  a  circular  form, 
and,  being  drawn  aside  from  the  perpendicular  (suppose 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian),  be  then  allowed  to  os- 
cillate, taking  extreme  care  to  avoid  giving  it  any  lateral 
motion  (which  may  be  accomplished  by  drawing  it  aside  by 
a  fine  thread,  and,  when  quite  at  rest,  burning  off  tiie 
thread),  it  will  of  course  commence  its  oscillations  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  But  when  watched  attentively, 
marking  on  the  table  the  points  of  its  circumference,  from 
time  to  time,  opposite  to  its  points  of  extreme  excursion, 
it  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  seen  to  have  (apparentiy)  slufled 
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its  plane  of  motion ;  the  northern  extremity  of  its  excursions 
to  and  firo  having  invariably  gone  round  in  azimuth  towards 
the  east,  and  the  southern  towards  the  west  (supposing  the 
experiment  made  in  the  northern  hemisphere — vice  versd  in 
the  southern).  Although  in  a  few  oscillations  tiie  deviation 
is  too  small  to  be  readily  perceiyed,  it  at  length  becomes 
apparent  that  the  path  traced  on  the  table  by  tiie  projection 
of  the  center  of  the  globe^  instead  of  being  a  rigorous  straight 
line,  as  it  must  be  according  to  the  laws  of  dynamics^  were 
tiie  table  at  rest^  is^  in  reality,  a  looped  curve  of  the  form 
here  shown  (^.  a.)  (the  intervals  of  the  loops  being  much 


exaggerated) ;  all  of  them  passing  through  the  center  of  the 
table. 

(245/)  It  is  evident  that  such  a  motion  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  a  small  lateral  motion  accidentally  com* 
municated  to  the  pendulous  body  would  produce.  The 
effect  of  such  an  impulse  would  be  to  make  the  central 
mass  describe  a  series  of  elongated  ovals,  a  kind  of  elliptic 
spiral,  the  convolutions  of  which  woidd  pass,  not  through, 
but  round  the  center,  as  here  represented  {Jig.  &);  and  thai 
indifferentiy  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
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aoddeat  of  the  lateral  impolse.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
obaerred  effect  ia  pteciselj  Boch  as  wonld  take  place,  snp- 


podng  the  plane  of  oBcillation  to  remain  inTariable,  and  the 
table  to  revolve  beneath  it  in  its  own  plane  in  a  contrary 
directioa  (from  north  to  weat),  with  an  angular  motion  duly 
adjusted.  Suppomng  the  oscillating  ball  to  leave  a  trace  on 
the  table  so  turning,  that  trace  would  evidently  be  such  a 
one  as  described  in  tiie  preceding  article  ;  and  if  we  admit 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  table,  though 
unperceived  by  us,  does  so  turn.  It  is  not  transferred  by 
the  earth's  rotation  bodily  to  the  eastward  by  a  parallel 
movement  of  all  its  parts.  The  southern  extremity  of  its 
meridional  diameter  S  is  carried  in  a  ^veu  time  (suppose  one 
minute)  more  to  the  eastward  thao  the  northern;  so  that 
it  has  virtually  rotated  in  its  own  plane  through  an  angle 
corresponding  to  the  difference  of  these  two  movements  of 
tranafereaoe. 

(245  g.)  This  difference  is  a  "■■'""<""'  at  the  pole  (where 
H  is  obvious  that  the  table  turns  entirely  in  its  own  plane,  as 
the  earth's  sur&ce  there  does) ;  and  it  is  nil  at  the  equator, 
where,  in  consequence,  the  experiment  would  he  made  iu 
Tun  (the  entire  rotation  of  the  table  there  being  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  own) ;  and  generally  the  effect  will  be 
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more  strikingly  developed  in  high  than  in  low  latitudes.  To 
show  this  more  clearly,  suppose  P  the  north  pole,  C  the  center 
of  the  earth,  CPQ  its  axis  pro- 
longed, AB  two  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  table  at  an  interval  of 
one  minute  of  time,  during  which 
the  meridian  AP  has  rotated 
through  an  angle  of  0°  15^  round 
P  to  the  position  BP«  Xhe  plane 
of  the  table,  being  a  tangent  to  the 
earth's  surface,  will,  if  produced 
(whether  it  be  at  A  or  B),  meet  the 
axis  at  Q,  the  vertex  of  a  cone  hav- 
ing for  its  base  the  diurnal  circle  of 
the  place  of  observation.  During 
the  small  interval  in  question,  the 

portion  AQB  of  this  conical  surface  may  be  regarded  as 
plane,  and  the  motion  of  the  table  will  be  the  same  as  if  it 
formed  a  part  of  that  plane,  and  revolved  round  a  pivot  at 
Q,  the  meridional  diameter  a  a  being  transferred  into  the 
position  bbj  making  with  a  a  an  angle  equal  to  AQB.  Now 
this  angle  at  the  equator  is  nil,  the  summit  of  the  cone  being 
there  infinitely  remote ;  whereas,  on  the  pole  it  is  idenlicid 
with  the  spherical  angle  A  P  B,  the  table  there  rotating  about 
its  own  center. 

(245  A.)  The  gyroscope  is  an  instrument  devised  by  M. 
Foucault  to  exhibit  the  same  sort  of  effect  in  another  man- 
ner. It  depends  on  the  very  obvious  prindple  that  a  body 
revolving  round  one  of  its  axes  of  permanent  rotation, 
and  free  from  any  disturbing  attachment  to  surroimding 
objects,  will  preserve  its  plane  of  rotation  unaltered.  Imagine 
a  metallic  disc,  thin  in  the  center  but  very  thick  at  the  dr- 
cumference  so  as  to  present  in  section  the  figure  A  B,  to  be 
fixed  on  an  axis  C  D,  perpendicular  to  its  plane  which  turns 
in  pivot-holes  C  D,  on  opposite  ends  of  the  diameter  of  a 
ring  of  metal,  which  is  itself  provided  with  exterior  pivots  on 
the  extremities  of  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
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and  let  these  rest  in  pivot  holes  E  ¥,  at  the  lower  ends  of  a 
semicircular  metallic  arc  E  O  F,  supported  from  its  middle 
O  by  a  torsionless  suspenmon,  such  as  may  be  formed  by 
attaching  a  thread  to  a  hook  at  the  lower  end  of  a  steel  arm, 
terminating  in  an  inverted  conical  point  resting  in  a  polished 
agate  cup  as  at  H,  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  is  to  be 
executed  with  extreme  delicacy^  and  with  every  precaution 
to  secure  perfect  equilibrium  and  freedom  from  firiction  in 
the  pivots.  Suppose  now  that  by  some  sufficient  mechanical 
means  an  exceedingly  rapid  rotation  is  communicated  to  the 
disc  which  is  then  abandoned  to  itselil  It  is  evident  then, 
Ist^  that  it  may  be  set  in  rotation  originally  in  any  given  plane, 
and  2ndly9  that  however  that  initial  plane  be  situated,  it  will 
thenceforward  continue  to  rotate  in  that  plane,  since  the 
mode  of  suspension  is  such  as  to  exercise  no  control  over  it, 
in  that  respect     If  the  disc  be  heavy,  the  initial  rotation 
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very  rapid  (and  especially  if  suepended  in  yacuo)  the  motion 
will  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  —  quite  long  enough 
to  exhibit  the  phsenomena  due  to  the  earth's  rotation. 

(245  t.)  There  being  no  action  exerted  by  either  the  pivots 
or  the  suspension  which  can  affect  the  plane  of  rotation^  this 
will  necessarily  continue  imchanged^  so  that  the  axis  C  D 
about  which  it  spins  will  remain  parallel  to  itself^  however 
the  point  of  suspension  may  be  varied  in  place  by  bodily 
transfer  of  the  whole  apparatus,  or  in  relative  position  by 
change  in  the  absolute  direction  of  gravity  consequent  on 
the  earth's  diurnal  rotation.  Suppose  then  the  axis  C  D  to 
point  at  any  instant  to  a  given  fixed  star,  then  if  the  earth 
were  at  rest  and  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  starry  heavens 
real,  it  could  not  continue  so  to  point,  since  the  star  would 
move  away  out  of  its  line  of  direction,  and  would  appear  to 
leave  it  behind.  The  contrary  however  is  the  case.  The 
axis  of  the  disc  continues  to  point  to  the  star  so  long  as  the 
disc  itself  continues  to  revolve,  and,  could  its  rotation  be  kept 
up  for  twenty-four  hours,  would  doubtless  continue  to  follow 
it  through  its  whole  diurnal  circle  both  above  and  below  the 
horizon,  affording  thus  a  clear  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  since  if  a  line,  of  whose  fixity  of  direction 
we  are  d.  priori  sure,  appear  to  vary  in  position  with  respect 
to  the  visible  horizon  and  surrounding  objects  it  cannot  be 
but  that  that  horizon  and  those  terrestrial  points  of  reference 
have,  themselves,  shifted  in  position  by  a  corresponding  oppo- 
site movement. 

(245/)  If  the  conditions  of  suspension  be  such  as  to  limit 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  disc  to  a  plane  holding  a  deter- 
minate position  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  horizon  itself,  or  of  the  meridian  of  the  place,  its 
movements  are  in  conformity  with  what  the  principle  of  dy- 
namics indicate  as  the  result  of  a  composition  of  the  free 
rotation  of  the  disc  and  that  of  the  earth  so  partially  com- 
municated to  it.  We  shall  not  however  pursue  the  subject 
into  these  details.  The  student  will  find  them  lucidly  ex- 
plained by  Professor  Powell,  in  the  monthly  notices  of  the 
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ABtronomical  Society  for  Aprils  1855.  The  mechanical  fact 
on  which  the  whole  theory  turns  (the  powerful  resbtance 
opposed  by  a  rapidly  revolving  heavy  body  to  a  change  of 
position  in  its  axis  of  rotation)  may  be  brought  under  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  by  the  following  simple  and  elegant 
experiment.  Let  any  one  detach  an  18-inch  terrestrial 
globe  from  its  wooden  frame,  and,  holding  it  by  the  brass 
meridian  with  the  plane  of  that  circle  horizontal,  let  a  rapid 
rotation  be  given  to  the  globe  by  an  assistant.  So  long  as 
no  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  position  of  the  axis,  the  only 
sensation  experienced  by  the  holder  will  be  the  effort  of  sus- 
tuning  the  weight  of  the  globe,  just  as  if  it  were  at  rest. 
But  so  soon  as  he  attempts  to  shift  the  direction  of  the  axis, 
whether  in  a  horizontal,  a  vertical,  or  any  other  plane,  he 
will  at  once  become  aware  of  a  resistance  in  the  revolving 
globe  to  such  a  change,  quite  different  from  the  simple  in- 
ertia of  a  globe  at  rest  —  a  kind  of  internal  struggle  —  an 
effort  to  twist  the  globe  in  his  hands,  as  if  some  animal  were 
inclosed  within  its  hollow,  or  as  if  it  were  no  longer  equally 
balanced  on  its  center.  If  he  endeavour  to  roll  the  globe  on 
its  brass  meridian  in  a  right  line  along  the  floor  (which  with 
a  non-rotating  globe  would  be  easy)  he  will  find  it  impracti- 
cable without  perpetually  and  forcibly  interfering,  not  merely 
to  keep  the  meridian  upright  but  to  prevent  its  running  out 
of  the  right  line.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  brass  meridian 
to  be  vertical  and  its  plane  coincident  with  that  of  the  true 
meridian,  the  axis  horizontal,  and  the  globe  to  rotate  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  heavens  appear  to  revolve,  tl  e.from  the 
east  upwards  ;  to  the  toest  downwards,  and  let  him  attempt  to 
roll  it  (lightly  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb  by  the  highest 
point  of  the  circle)  in  a  northerly  direction.  He  will  find  it 
run  round  to  the  westward,  causing  the  plane  of  the  brass 
meridian  to  shift  in  azimuth  in  a  direction  similar  to  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  vice  versa  if  he  try  to  make  it 
roll  southwards.  That  end  of  the  axis  which  rises  appears 
to  be  swept  along  with  the  revolving  motion  of  the  globe  as 
seen  from  above. 
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(246.)  In  order  to  construct  a  map  or  model  of  the  earth, 
and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land 
over  its  surface,  the  forms  of  the  outlines  of  its  continents 
and  islands,  the  courses  of  its  rivers  and  mountain  chains, 
and  the  relative  situations,  with  respect  to  each  other,  of 
those  points  which  chiefly  interest  us,  as  centres  of  human 
habitation,  or  &om  other  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the 
means  of  determining  correctly  the  situation  of  any  proposed 
station  on  its  surface.  For  this  two  elements  require  to  be 
known,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  former  assigning  its 
distance  from  the  poles  or  the  equator,  the  latter,  the  me- 
ridian on  which  that  distance  is  to  be  reckoned.  To  these, 
in  strictness,  should  be  added,  its  height  above  the  sea  level ; 
but  the  consideration  of  this  had  better  be  deferred,  to  avoid 
complicating  the  subject 

(247.)  The  latitude  of  a  station  on  a  sphere  would  be 
merely  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  intercepted 
between  the  station  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  equator, 
reduced  into  degrees.  (See  art.  88.)  But  as  the  earth  is 
elliptic,  this  mode  of  conceiving  latitudes  becomes  inapplicable, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  resort  for  our  definition  of  latitude 
to  a  generalization  of  that  property  (art.  119.),  which  affords 
the  readiest  means  of  determining  it  by  observation,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  which,  after  all,  is  not  exactly  an  ellipsoid,  or 
any  known  geometrical  solid.  The  latitude  of  a  station,  then, 
is  the  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole,  and  is,  therefore,  astro- 
nomically determined  by  those  methods  already  explained  for 
ascertaining  that  important  element  In  consequence,  it  will 
be  remembered  that,  to  make  a  perfectly  correct  map  of  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  equal  differences  of 
latitude  are  not  represented  by  exactly  equal  intervals  of 
surface. 

(248.)  For  the  purposes  of  geodesical*  measurements  and 
trigonometrical  surveys,  an  exceedingly  correct  determination 
of  the  latitudes  of  the  most  important  stations  is  required. 


*  ri|,  tlie  earth  ;  5«r<i  (from  8««,  to  bind),  a  joining  or  connexion  (uf  pnrta). 
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For  this  porpoee,  therefore,  the  zenith  sector  (an  instrument 
capable  of  great  precision)  is  most  commonly  used  to  observe 
stars  passing  the  meridian  near  the  zenith,  whose  declinations 
have  become  known  by  previous  long  series  of  observations  at 
fixed  observatories,  and  which  are  therefore  called  standard  or 
fundamental  stars.     Recently  a  method*^  has  been  employed 


with  great  success,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument 
umilar  in  every  respect  to  the  transit  instrument,  but  having 
the  plane  of  motion  of  the  telescope  not  coincident  with  the 
meridian,  but  with  the  prime  vertical,  so  that  its  axis  of 
rotation  prolonged  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  celestial  hemisphere 
projected  on  the  horizon,  P  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  A  B  the 
meridian,  C  D  the  prime  vertical,  Q  B  S  part  of  the  diurnal 
circle  of  a  star  passing  near  the  zenith,  whose  polar  distance 
P  B  is  but  little  greater  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  or 
the  arc  P  Z,  between  the  zenith  and  pole  (art  112.).  Then 
the  moments  of  this  star's  arrival  on  the  prime  vertical  at  Q 
and  S  will,  if  the  instrument  be  correctly  adjusted,  be  those 
of  its  crossing  the  middle  wire  in  the  field  of  view  of  the 


*  Deriaed  originally  by  Romer.     Revived  or  reinvented  by  BoMel.  —  Astr. 
Naekr,  No.  40. 
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telescope  (art  160.).  Consequently  the  Interval  between 
these  moments  will  be  the  time  of  the  star  passing  from  Q 
to  S9  or  the  measure  of  the  diurnal  arc  Q  B  S,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  angle  Q  P  S  at  the  pole.  This  angle,  there- 
fore, becomes  known  by  the  mere  observation  of  an  interval  of 
time,  in  which  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  know  the  error  of 
the  clock,  and  in  which,  when  the  star  passes  near  the  zenith, 
so  that  the  interval  in  question  is  small,  even  the  rate  of  the 
clock,  or  its  gain  or  loss  on  true  sidereal  time,  may  be 
neglected.  Now  the  angle  Q  P  S,  or  its  half  Q  P  B,  and 
P  Q  the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  being  known,  P  Z  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  pole  can  be  calculated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  P  Z  Q,  and  thus  the 
co-latitude  (and  of  course  the  latitude)  of  the  place  of  obser- 
vation becomes  known.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  mode 
of  observation  are,  1st,  that  no  readings  of  a  divided  arc  are 
needed,  so  that  errors  of  graduation  and  reading  are  avoided : 
2dly,  that  the  arc  Q  B  S  is  very  much  greater  than  its  versed 
sine  B  Z,  so  that  the  difference  B  Z  between  the  latitude  of 
the  place  and  the  declination  of  the  star  is  given  by  the 
observation  of  a  magnitude  very  much  greater  than  itself,  or 
b,  as  it  were,  observed  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.  In  con- 
sequence, a  very  minute  error  is  entidled  on  BZ  by  the 
commission  of  even  a  considerable  one  in  Q  B  S :  3dly,  that 
in  this  mode  of  observation  all  the  merely  instrumental  errors 
which  affect  the  ordinary  use  of  the  transit  instrument  are 
either  uninfluential  or  eliminated  by  simply  reversing  the 
axis. 

(249.)  To  determine  the  latitude  of  a  station,  then,  is  easy. 
It  is  otherwise  with  its  longitude,  whose  exact  determination 
is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty.  The  reason  is  this : — as  there 
are  no  meridians  marked  upon  the  earth,  any  more  than 
parallels  of  latitude,  we  are  obliged  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latitude,  to  resort  to  marks  external  to  the  earth, 
t.  e.  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  objects  of  our  measure- 
ment ;  but  with  this  difference  in  the  two  cases — to  observers 
situated  at  stations  on  the  same  meridian  (i.  e.  differing  in 

latitude)  the  heavens  present  different  aspects  at  all  moments. 
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The  portions  of  them  which  become  visible  in  a  complete 
diurnal  rotation  are  not  the  same,  and  stars  which  are  common 
to  both  describe  circles  differently  inclined  to  their  horizons, 
and  differently  divided  by  them,  and  attain  different  altitudes. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  observers  situated  on  the  same  parallel 
{ue.  differing  only  in  longitude)  the  heavens  present  the  same 
aspects.  Their  visible  portions  are  the  same ;  and  the  same 
stars  describe  circles  equally  inclined,  and  similarly  divided 
by  their  horizons,  and  attwi  the  same  altitudes.  In  the 
former  case  there  t>,  in  the  latter  there  is  notj  any  thing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  watched  through  a  whole 
diurnal  rotation,  which  indicates  a  difference  of  locality  in  the 
observer. 

(250.)  But  no  two  observers,  at  different  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  can  have  at  the  same  instant  the  same  celestial 
hemisphere  visible.  Suppose,  to  fix  our  ideas,  an  observer 
stationed  at  a  given  point  of  the  equator,  and  that  at  the 
moment  when  he  noticed  some  bright  star  to  be  in  his  zenith, 
and  therefore  on  his  meridian,  he  should  be  suddenly  trans- 
ported, in  an  instant  of  time,  round  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
in  a  westerly  direction,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  no  longer 
have  the  same  star  vertically  above  him :  it  will  now  appear 
to  him  to  be  just  rising,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  six  hours 
before  it  again  comes  to  his  zenith,  i.  e,  before  the  earth's 
rotation  from  west  to  east  carries  him  hack  ayain  to  the  line 
joining  the  star  and  the  earth's  centre  from  which  he  set  out. 

(251.)  The  difference  of  the  cases,  then,  may  be  thus 
stated,  so  as  to  afford  a  key  to  the  astronomical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  longitude.  In  the  case  of  stations  differing 
only  in  latitude,  the  same  star  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the 
same  time,  but  at  different  altitudes.  In  that  of  stations 
differing  only  in  longitude,  it  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the 
same  altitude,  but  at  different  times.  Supposing,  then,  that 
an  observer  is  in  possession  of  any  means  by  which  he  can 
certainly  ascertain  the  time  of  a  known  star's  transit  across 
his  meridian,  he  knows  his  longitude;  or  if  he  knows  the 
difference  between  its  time  of  transit  across  his  meridian  and 
across  that  of  any  other  station^  he  knows  their  difference  of 
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longitudes.  For  instance,  if  the  same  star  pass  the  meri^n 
of  a  place  A  at  a  certain  moment,  and  that  of  B  exactly  one 
hour  of  sidereal  time,  or  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  period,  later,  then  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
A  and  B  is  one  hour  of  time  or  15^  of  arc,  and  B  is  so 
much  west  of  A. 

(252.)  In  order  to  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
astronomical  observations  is  resolved,  the  reader  must  learn 
to  distinguish  between  time,  in  the  abstract,  as  common  to 
the  whole  universe,  and  therefore  reckoned  from  an  epoch  in- 
dependent of  local  situation,  and  local  time,  which  reckons,  at 
each  particular  place,  from  an  epoch,  or  initial  instant,  deter- 
mined by  local  convenience.  Of  time  reckoned  in  the  former, 
or  abstract  manner,  we  have  an  example  in  what  we  have 
before  defined  as  equinoctial  time,  which  dates  from  an  epoch 
determined  by  the  sun's  motion  among  the  stars.  Of  the 
latter,  or  local  reckoning,  we  have  instances  in  every  sidereal 
clock  in  an  observatory,  and  in  every  town  clock  for  common 
use.  Every  astronomer  regulates,  or  aims  at  regulating,  his 
Sidereal  clock,  so  that  it  shall  indicate  0"*  0™  0*,  when  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  heavens,  called  the  equinox,  is  on  the  me- 
ridian of  his  station.  This  is  the  epoch  of  his  sidereal  time ; 
which  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  local  reckoning.  It  ^ves  no 
information  to  say  that  an  event  happened  at  such  and  such 
an  hour  of  sidereal  time,  unless  we  particularize  the  station  to 
which  the  sidereal  time  meant  appertains.  Just  so  it  is  with 
mean  or  common  time.  This  b  also  a  local  reckoning,  having 
for  its  epoch  mean  noon,  or  the  average  of  all  the  times 
throughout  the  year,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  that 
particular  place  to  which  it  belongs ;  and,  therefore,  in  like 
manner,  when  we  date  any  event  by  mean  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  name  the  place,  or  particularize  what  mean  time  we 
intend.  On  the  other  hand,  a  date  by  equinoctial  time  is 
absolute,  and  requires  no  such  explanatory  addition. 

(253.)  The  astronomer  sets  and  regulates  his  sidereal  clock 
by  observing  the  meridian  passages  of  the  more  conspicuous 
and  well*known  stars.     Each  of  these  holds  in  the  heavens  a 
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certain  detenninate  and  known  place  with  respect  to  that 
imaginary  point  called  the  equinox^  and  by  noting  the  times 
of  their  passage  in  succession  by  his  clock  he  knows  when  the 
equinox  passed.  At  that  moment  his  clock  ought  to  have 
marked  0^  0°^  0';  and  if  it  did  not^  he  knows  and  can  correct 
its  error,  and  by  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  errors 
assigned  by  each  star  he  can  ascertain  whether  his  clock  is 
correctly  regulated  to  go  twenty-four  hours  in  one  diurnal 
perioJ,  and  if  not,  can  ascertain  and  allow  for  its  rate.  Thus, 
although  his  clock  may  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  either  be  set 
correctly,  or  go  truly,  yet  by  applying  its  error  and  rate  (as 
they  are  technically  termed),  he  can  correct  its  indications^ 
and  ascertain  the  exact  sidereal  times  corresponding  to  them^ 
and  proper  to  his  locality.  This  indispensable  operation  is 
called  getting  his  local  time.  For  simplicity  of  explanation^ 
however,  we  shall  suppose  the  clock  a  perfect  instrument ;  or^ 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  its  error  and  rate  applied  at 
every  moment  it  is  consulted,  and  included  in  its  indications. 

(254.)  Suppose,  now,  of  two  observers^  at  distant  stations^ 
A  and  B,  each,  independently  of  the  other,  to  set  and  regulate 
his  clock  to  the  true  sidereal  time  of  his  station.  It  is  evidentf 
that  if  one  of  these  clocks  could  be  taken  up  without  derang- 
ing its  going,  and  set  down  by  the  side  of  the  other,  they 
would  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  differ  by  the  exact  differ- 
ence of  their  local  epochs ;  that  is,  by  the  time  occupied  by 
the  equinox,  or  by  any  star,  in  passing  from  the  meridian  of 
A  to  that  of  B ;  in  other  words,  by  their  difference  of  longi- 
tude, expressed  in  sidereal  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

(255.)  A  pendulum  clock  cannot  be  thus  taken  up  and 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  derangement,  but  a 
chronometer  may.  Suppose,  then,  the  observer  at  B  to  use 
a  chronometer  instead  of  a  clock,  he  may,  by  bodily  transfer 
of  the  instrument  to  the  other  station,  procure  a  direct  com- 
parison of  sidereal  times,  and  thus  obtain  his  longitude  from 
A.  And  even  if  he  employ  a  clock,  yet  by  comparing  it  first 
with  a  good  chronometer,  and  then  transferring  the  latter 
instrument  for  comparison  with  the  other  clock,  the  same 
end  will  be  accomplished,  provided  the  going  of  the  chro- 
nometer can  be  depended  on. 
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(256.)  Were  chronometers  perfect,  nothing  more  complete 
and  convenient  than  this  mode  of  ascertiuning  differences  of 
longitude  could  be  desired.  An  observer,  provided  with  such 
an  instrument,  and  with  a  portable  transit,  or  some  equivalent 
method  of  determining  the  local  time  at  any  given  station^ 
might,  by  journeying  from  place  to  place,  and  observing  the 
meridian  passages  of  stars  at  each,  (taking  care  not  to  alter 
his  chronometer,  or  let  it  run  down,)  ascertain  their  dif- 
ferences of  longitude  with  any  required  precbion.  In  this 
case,  the  same  time-keeper  being  used  at  every  station,  if,  at 
one  of  them.  A,  it  mark  true  sidereal  time,  at  any  other,  B, 
it  will  be  just  so  much  sidereal  time  in  error  as  the  difference 
of  longitudes  of  A  and  B  is  equivalent  to :  in  other  words, 
the  longitude  of  B  from  A  will  appear  as  the  error  of  the 
time-keeper  on  the  local  time  of  B.  If  he  travel  westward^ 
then  his  chronometer  will  appear  continually  to  gain,  although 
it  really  goes  correctly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  set  out 
from  A,  when  the  equinox  was  on  the  meridian,  or  his  chro- 
nometer at  0^,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  (sid.  time)  had 
travelled  15®  westward  to  B.  At  the  moment  of  arrival  there, 
his  chronometer  will  again  point  to  0^ ;  but  the  equinox  will 
be,  not  on  his  new  meridian,  but  on  that  of  A,  and  he  must 
wait  one  hour  more  for  its  arrival  at  that  of  B.  When  it 
does  arrive  there,  then  his  watch  will  point  not  to  0^  but  to 
1^  and  will  therefore  be  1^  fast  on  the  local  time  of  B.  If 
he  travel  eastward,  the  reverse  will  happen. 

(257.)  Suppose  an  observer  now  to  set  out  from  any 
station  as  above  described,  and  constantly  travelling  westward 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe,  and  return  to  the  point  he  set 
out  from.  A  singular  consequence  will  happen :  he  will 
have  lost  a  day  in  his  reckoning  of  time.  He  will  enter  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  his  diary,  as  Monday,  for  instance,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  Tuesday.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Days  and 
nights  are  caused  by  the  alternate  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  carries  the  spectator  round 
to  view  them  in  succession.  So  many  turns  as  he  makes  ab- 
solutely round  the  centre,  so  often  will  he  pass  through  the 
carth^s  shadow,  and  emerge  into  light,  and  so  many  nights 
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and  days  will  he  experience.  But  if  be  travel  once  round  the 
globe  in  tbe  direction  of  its  motion^  be  will^  on  bis  arrival, 
bave  really  made  one  turn  mare  round  its  centre;  and  if  in  tbe 
opposite  direction,  one  turn  less  tban  if  be  bad  remained  upon 
one  point  of  its  surface :  in  tbe  former  case,  tben,  be  will  bave 
witnessed  one  alternation  of  day  and  nigbt  more,  in  the  latter 
one  less,  tban  if  he  had  trusted  to  the  rotation  of  tbe  earth 
alone  to  carry  him  round.  As  the  earth  revolves  from  west  to 
east,  it  follows  that  a  westward  direction  of  his  journey,  by 
which  be  counteracts  its  rotation,  will  cause  him  to  lose  a  day, 
and  an  eastward  direction,  by  which  be  conspires  with  it,  to 
gain  one.  In  tbe  former  case,  all  his  days  will  be  longer ;  in 
the  latter,  shorter  than  those  of  a  stationary  observer.  This 
contingency  has  actually  happened  to  circumnavigators. 
Hence,  also,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  distant  settle- 
ments, on  the  same  meridian,  will  differ  a  day  in  their  usual 
reckoning  of  time,  according  as  they  have  been  colonized  by 
settlers  arriving  in  an  eastward  or  in  a  westward  direction, 
—  a  circumstance  which  may  produce  strange  confusion  when 
they  come  to  communicate  with  each  other.  The  only  mode 
of  correcting  the  ambiguity,  and  settling  the  disputes  which 
such  a  difference  may  give  rise  to,  consists  in  having  recourse 
to  the  equinoctial  date,  which  can  never  be  ambiguous. 

(258.)  Unfortunately  for  geography  and  navigation,  the 
chronometer,  though  greatly  and  indeed  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  skill  of  modem  artbts,  is  yet  far  too  imperfect 
an  instrument  to  be  relied  on  implicitly.  However  such  an  in- 
strument may  preserve  its  uniformity  of  rate  for  a  few  hours, 
or  even  days,  yet  in  long  absences  from  home  the  chances  of 
error  and  accident  become  so  multiplied,  as  to  destroy  all 
security  of  reliance  on  even  tbe  best.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  may,  indeed,  be  remedied  by  carrying  out  several,  and  using 
them  as  checks  on  each  other ;  but,  besides  the  expense  and 
trouble,  this  is  only  a  palliation  of  the  evil  —  the  great  and 
fundamental, — as  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  determina-- 
tion  of  longittides  by  time^keepers  is  liable.  It  becomes  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  resort  to  other  means  of  commimicating 
from  one  station  to  another  a  knowledge  of  its  local  time,  or 
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of  propagating  from  some  principal  station,  as  a  centre,  its 
local  time  as  a  universal  standard  with  which  the  local  time 
at  any  other,  however  situated,  may  be  at  once  compared, 
and  thus  the  longitudes  of  all  places  be  referred  to  the  me- 
ridian of  such  central  point. 

(259.)  The  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  by  which 
this  object  can  be  accomplished,  when  circumstances  admit  of 
its  adoption,  is  that  by  telegraphic  signal.  Let  A  and  B  be 
two  observatories,  or  other  stations,  provided  with  accurate 
means  of  determining  their  respective  heal  times^  and  let  us 
first  suppose  them  visible  from  each  other.  Their  clocks 
being  regulated,  and  their  errors  and  rates  ascertained  and 
applied,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  A,  of  some  sudden  and  de- 
finite kind,  such  as  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of  a 
rocket,  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  bright  light,  or  any  other 
which  admits  of  no  mistake,  and  can  be  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances. The  moment  of  the  signal  being  made  must  be  noted 
by  each  observer  at  his  respective  clock  or  watch,  as  if  it  were 
the  transit  of  a  star,  or  any  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  the 
error  and  rate  of  the  clock  at  each  station  being  applied,  the 
local  time  of  the  signal  at  each  is  determined.  Consequently, 
when  the  observers  communicate  their  observations  of  the 
signal  to  each  other,  since  (owing  to  the  almost  instantaneous 
transmission  of  light)  it  must  have  been  seen  at  the  same 
absolute  instant  by  both,  the  difierence  of  their  local  times, 
and  therefore  of  their  longitudes,  becomes  known.  For 
example,  at  A  the  signal  is  observed  to  happen  at  5^  OF  0* 
sid.  time  at  A,  as  obtained  by  applying  the  error  and  rate  to 
the  time  shown  by  the  clock  at  A,  when  the  signal  was  seen 
there.  At  B  the  same  signal  was  seen  at  5^  4°^  0",  sid.  time 
at  B,  similarly  deduced  from  the  time  noted  by  the  clock  at 
B,  by  applying  its  error  and  rate.  Consequently,  the  difier- 
ence of  their  local  epochs  is  4°^  0",  which  is  abo  their  difier- 
ence of  longitudes  in  time,  or  1^  0^  C  in  hour  angle. 

(260.)  The  accuracy  of  the  final  determination  may  be 
increased  by  making  and  observing  several  signals  at  stated 
intervals,  each  of  which  afibrds  a  comparison  of  times,  and 
the  mean  of  all  which  is,  of  course,  more  to  be  depended 
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on  than  the  result  of  any  single  comparison.  By  this  means^ 
the  error  introduced  hj  the  comparison  of  clocks  may  be 
r^arded  as  altogether  destroyed. 

(261.)  The  distances  at  which  signals  can  be  rendered 
visible  must  of  course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  interposed 
country.  Over  sea  the  explosion  of  rockets  may  easily  be 
seen  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  and  in  mountainous  countries  the 
flash  of  gunpowder  in  an  open  spoon  may  be  seen,  if  a  proper 
station  be  chosen  for  its  exhibition^  at  much  greater  distances. 

(262.)  When  the  direct  light  of  the  flash  can  no  longer  be 
perceived^  either  owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  interposed 
s^ment  of  the  earth,  or  to  intervening  obstacles,  the  sudden 
illumination  cast  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clouds  by  the 
explosion  of  considerable  quantities  of  powder  may  often  be 
observed  with  success ;  and  in  this  way  signals  have  been 
made  at  very  much  greater  distances.  Whatever  means  can 
be  devised  of  exciting  in  two  distant  observers  the  same  sen- 
sation, whether  of  sound,  light,  or  visible  motion,  at  precisely 
the  same  instant  of  time,  may  be  employed  as  a  longitude 
signaL  Wherever,  for  instance,  an  unbroken  line  of  electro- 
telegraphic  connection  has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  estab- 
lished, the  means  exist  of  making  as  complete  a  comparison 
of  clocks  or  watches  as  if  they  stood  side  by  side,  so  that  no 
method  more  complete  for  the  determination  of  differences  of 
longitude  can  be  desired.  Thus,  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  was  ascer- 
tained in  1854.  The  extreme  deviation  of  the  most  discor- 
dant result  from  the  mean  of  29  single  determinations  (0  h. 
9  m.  20*64  sec),  amounted  barely  to  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

(263.)  Where  no  such  electric  communication  exists, 
however,  the  interval  between  observing  stations  may  be 
increased  by  causing  the  signals  to  be  made  not  at  one 
of  them,  but  at  an  intermediate  point ;  for,  provided  they  are 
seen  by  both  parties,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where  they 
are  exhibited.  Still  the  interval  which  could  be  thus  em- 
braced woidd  be  very  limited,  and  the  method  in  consequence 
of  little  use,  but  for  the  following  ingenious  contrivance,  by 
which  it  can  be  extended  to  any  distance,  and  carried  over 
any  tract  of  country,  however  difficult. 
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(264.)  This  contrivance  consists  in  establishing,  between 
the  extreme  stations,  whose  difference  of  longitude  i&  to  be  as- 
certained, and  at  which  the  local  times  are  observed,  a  chain  of 
intermediate  stations,  alternately  destined  for  signals  and  for 
observers.  Thus,  let  A  and  Z  be  the  extreme  stations.  At  B 
let  a  signal  station  be  established,  at  which  rockets,  &c.  are 
fired  at  stated  intervals.  At  C  let  an  observer  be  placed, 
provided  with  a  chronometer;  at  D,  another  signal  station; 
at  E,  another  observer  and  chronometer;  till  the  whole 
line  is  occupied  by  stations  so  arranged,  that  the  signal  at 
B  can  be  seen  from  A  and  C ;  those  at  D,  from  C  and  E ; 
and  so  on.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  errors  and 
rates  of  the  clocks  at  A  and  Z  ascertained  by  astronomical 
observation,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  B,  and  observed  at  A  and 
C,  and  the  times  noted.  Thus  the  difference  between  A's 
clock  and  C's  chronometer  becomes  known.  After  a  short 
interval  (five  minutes  for  instance)  let  a  signal  be  made  at  D, 
and  observed  by  C  and  E.  Then  will  the  difference  between 
their  respective  chronometers  be  determined ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  former  and  the  clock  at  A  being  already 
ascertained,  the  difference  between  the  clock  A  and  chrono- 
meter E  is  therefore  known.  This,  however,  supposes  that 
the  intermediate  chronometer  C  has  kept  true  sidereal  time, 
or  at  least  a  known  rate,  in  the  interval  between  the  signals. 
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Now  this  interval  is  purposely  made  so  very  short,  that  no 
instrument  of  any  pretensions  to  character  can  possibly 
produce  an  appretiable  amount  of  error  in  its  lapse  by 
deviations  from  its  usual  rate.  Thus  the  time  propagated 
from  A  to  C  may  be  considered  as  handed  over,  without 
gain  or  loss  (save  from  error  of  observation),  to  E.  Simi- 
larly, by  the  signal  made  at  F,  and  obser\'ed  at  E  and  Z, 
the  time  so  transmitted  to  E  is  forwarded  on  to  Z  ;  and  thus 
at  length  the  clocks  at  A  and  Z  are  compared.     The  process 
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may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  destroy  error  by  a 
mean  of  results ;  and  when  the  line  of  stations  is  numerous^ 
by  keeping  up  a  succession  of  signals,  so  as  to  allow  each  ob- 
server to  note  alternately  those  on  either  side,  which  is  easily 
pre-arranged,  many  comparisons  may  be  kept  running  along 
the  line  at  once,  by  which  time  is  saved,  and  other  advantages 
obtained.*  In  important  cases  the  process  is  usually  re- 
peated on  several  nights  in  succession. 

(265.)  In  place  of  artificial  signals,  natural  ones,  when  they 
occur  sufficiently  definite  for  observation,  may  be  equally  em- 
ployed. In  a  clear  night  the  number  of  those  singular  me- 
teors, called  shooting  stars,  which  may  be  observed,  is  often 
very  great,  especially  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August,  and 
some  other  days,  as  November  12  and  13 ;  and  as  they  are 
sudden  in  their  appearance  and  disappearance,  and  from  the 
great  height  at  which  they  have  bc^n  ascertained  to  take 
place  are  visible  over  extensive  regions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage, by  previous  concert  and  agreement  between  distant 
observers  to  watch  and  note  them,  f  Those  sudden  disturb- 
ances of  the  magnetic  needle,  to  which  the  name  of  magnetic 
shocks  has  been  given,  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to 
be,  very  often  at  least,  simultaneous  over  whole  continents, 
and  in  some,  perhaps,  over  the  whole  globe.  These,  if  ob- 
served at  magnetic  observatories  with  precise  attention  to 
astronomical  time,  may  become  the  means  of  determining 
their  difierences  of  longitude  with  more  precision,  possibly, 
than  by  any  other  method,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  remark- 
able shocks  be  observed  to  ascertain  their  identity^  about 
which  the  intervab  of  time  between  their  occurrence  (exactly 
alike  at  both  stations)  will  leave  no  doubt. 

*  For  a  complete  account  of  this  method,  and  the  mode  of  deducing  the  most 
advantageous  result  from  a  combination  of  all  the  observations,  see  a  paper  on 
the  diffimnce  of  longitudes  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  Phil.  Trans.  1 826 ;  by  the 
Author  of  this  volume. 

t  Thb  idea  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  to  whom,  how. 
ever,  the  practically  useful  fact  of  their  periodic  recurrence  was  unknown.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  thus  employed  the  meteors  of  the  10th  and  12th  August,  1847,  to 
determine  the  difference  of  longitudes  of  Markree  and  Mount  Eagle,  in  Ireland. 
Those  of  the  same  epoch  have  also  been  used  in  Germany  for  ascertaining  the 
loQgttudet  of  several  stations,  and  with  very  satisfactory  rcsulta. 
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(266.)  Another  species  of  natural  signal,  visible  at  onoe 
over  a  whole  terrestrial  hemisphere,  is  afforded  by  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  at  large 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  those  bodies.  Every  such  eclipse 
is  an  event  which  possesses  one  great  advantage  in  its  appli- 
cability to  the  purpose  in  question,  viz.  that  the  time  of  its 
happening,  at  any  fixed  station,  such  as  Greenwich,  can  be 
predicted  from  a  long  course  of  previous  recorded  observation 
and  calculation  thereon  founded,  and  that  this  prediction  is 
sufficiently  predse  and  certain,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  cor- 
responding observation.  So  that  an  observer  at  any  other 
station  wherever,  who  shall  have  observed  one  or  more  of 
these  eclipses,  and  ascertained  his  local  time,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  a  communication  with  Greenwich,  to  inform  him  at 
what  moment  the  eclipse  took  place  there,  may  use  the  pre^ 
dieted  Greenwich  time  instead,  and  thence,  at  once,  and  on 
the  spot,  determine  his  longitude.  This  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing longitudes  is,  however,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  great  exactness,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  others  cannot  be  had.  The  nature  of  the  observation 
also  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  made  at  sea*;  so  that,  however 
useful  to  the  geographer,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  navigation. 

(267.)  But  such  phenomena  as  these  are  of  only  occasional 
occurrence ;  and  in  their  intervals,  and  when  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  any  fixed  station,  it  is  indispensable  to 
possess  some  means  of  determining  longitudes,  on  which  not 
only  the  geographer  may  rely  for  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
position  of  important  stations  on  land  in  remote  regions,  but 
on  which  the  navigator  can  securely  stake,  at  every  instant  of 
his  adventurous  course,  the  lives  of  himself  and  comrades,  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  employers. 
Such  a  method  is  afforded  by  Lunar  Obseryations.  Though 

*  To  accomplish  this  is  still  a  desideratum.  Observing  chairs*  suspended 
with  studious  precaution  for  ensuring  freedom  of  motion,  have  been  resorted  to, 
tinder  the  vain  hope  of  mitigating  the  effect  of  the  ship's  oscillation.  The 
opposite  course  seems  more  promising,  viz.  to  merely  deaden  the  motion  by  a 
somewhat  stiff  sus})ension  (as  by  a  coarse  and  rough  cable),  and  by  friction 
strings  attached  to  weights  running  through  loops  (not  pulleys)  fixed  in  the 
wood-work  of  the  vessel.  At  least,  such  means  have  been  found  by  the  author 
of  singular  eflBeaoy  in  ioereasiDg  personal  comfort  in  the  sus|>cnsion  of  a  oot. 
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we  have  not  jet  introduced  the  reader  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  moon's  motion^  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  giving  here 
the  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  lunar  method ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  do  so,  since  by 
this  course  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  naked  principle, 
apart  from  all  the  peculiar  sources  of  difficulty  with  which  the 
lunar  theory  is  encumbered,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  completely 
extraneous  to  the  principle  of  its  application  to  the  problem 
of  the  longitudes,  which  is  quite  elementary. 

(268.)  I£  there  were  in  the  heavens  a  clock  furnished  with 
a  dial-plate  and  hands,  which  always  marked  Greenwich  time, 
the  longitude  of  any  station  would  be  at  once  determined,  so 
soon  as  the  local  time  was  known,  by  comparing  it  with  this 
dock.  Now,  the  offices  of  the  dial-plate  and  hands  of  a 
clock  are  these: — the  former  carries  a  set  of  marks  upon  it, 
whose  position  is  known;  the  latter,  by  passing  over  and 
among  these  marks,  informs  us,  by  the  place  it  holds  with 
respect  to  them,  what  it  is  o'clock,  or  what  time  has  elapsed 
since  a  cert^  moment  when  it  stood  at  one  particular  spot. 

(269.)  In  a  dock  the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  are  uniformly 
distributed  all  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose 
centre  is  that  on  which  the  hands  revolve  with  a  uniform 
motion.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  should,  with  equal  certainty, 
though  with  much  more  trouble,  tell  what  o'dock  it  were,  if 
the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  were  unequally  distributed, — if 
the  hands  were  ercentric,  and  their  motion  not  uniform, — 
provided  we  knew,  Ist,  the  exact  intervals  round  the  cirde  at 
which  the  hour  and  minute  marks  were  placed ;  which  would 
be  the  case  if  we  had  them  all  registered  in  a  table,  from' the 
results  of  previous  careful  measurement: — 2dly,  if  we  knew 
the  exact  amount  and  direction  of  excentricity  of  the  centre 
of  motion  of  the  hands; — and,  3dly,  if  we  were  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  mechanism  which  put  the  hands  in 
motion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  at  every  instant  what  were 
their  velocity  of  movement,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate, 
without  fear  of  error,  how  much  time  shoidd  correspond  to 
SO  MUCH  angular  movement 

(270.)  The  visible  surface  of  the  starry  heavens  is  the 
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dial-plate  of  our  clock,  the  stars  are  the  fixed  marks  distributed 
around  its  circuit,  the  moon  is  the  moveable  hand,  which, 
with  a  motion  that,  superficially  considered,  seems  uniform, 
but  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  be  far  other- 
wise, and  which,  regulated  by  mechanical  laws  of  astonishing 
complexity  and  intricacy  in  result,  though  beautifully  simple 
in  principle  and  design,  performs  a  monthly  circuit  among 
them,  passing  visibly  over  and  hiding,  or,  as  it  is  called,  oc- 
culting some,  and  gliding  beside  and  between  others ;  and 
whose  position  among  them  can,  at  any  moment  when  it  is 
visible,  be  exactly  measured  by  the  help  of  a  sextant,  just  as 
we  might  measure  the  place  of  our  clock-hand  among  the 
marks  on  its  dial-plate  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  thence, 
from  the  known  and  calculated  laws  of  its  motion,  deduce  the 
time.  That  the  moon  does  so  move  among  the  starsy  while  the 
latter  hold  constantly,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  same 
relative  position,  the  notice  of  a  few  nights,  or  even  hours, 
will  satisfy  the  commencing  student,  and  this  is  all  that  at 
present  we  require. 

(271.)  There  is  only  one  circumstance  wanting  to  make 
our  analogy  complete.  Suppose  the  hands  of  our  clock,  in- 
stead of  moving  quite  close  to  the  dial-plate,  were  considerably 
elevated  above,  or  distant  in  front  of  it.  Unless,  then,  in 
viewing  it,  we  kept  our  eye  just  in  the  line  of  their  centre, 
we  should  not  see  them  exactly  thrown  or  projected  upon  their 
proper  places  on  the  dial.  And  if  we  were  either  unaware 
of  this  cause  of  optical  change  of  place,  this  parallax — or 
negligent  in  not  taking  it  into  account — we  might  make 
great  mistakes  in  reading  the  time,  by  referring  the  hand  to 
the  wrong  mark,  or  incorrectly  appreciating  its  distance  from 
the  right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  took  care  to  note,  in 
every  case  when  we  had  occasion  to  observe  the  time,  the 
exact  position  of  the  eye,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  and  allowing  for  the  precise  influence  of  this 
cause  of  apparent  displacement.  Now,  this  is  just  what 
obtains  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  among  the 
stars.  The  former  (as  will  appear)  is  comparatively  near  to 
the  earth  —  the  latter  immensely  distant ;  and  in  consequence 
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of  our  not  oocupjing  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  being  carried 
about  on  its  surface,  and  constantly  changing  pkce,  there 
arises  a  parallax,  which  displaces  the  moon  apparently  among 
the  stars,  and  must  be  allowed  for  before  we  can  tell  the  true 
place  she  would  occupy  if  seen  from  the  centre. 

(272.)  Such  a  clodc  as  we  have  described  might,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  a  very  bad  one ;  but  if  it  were  our  only  one, 
luid  if  incalculable  interests  were  at  stake  on  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  time,  we  should  justly  regard  it  as  most  precious, 
and  think  no  pains  ill  bestowed  in  studying  the  laws  of  its 
movements,  or  in  facilitating  the  means  of  reading  it  correctly. 
Such,  in  the  parallel  we  are  drawing,  is  the  lunar  theory, 
whose  object  is  to  reduce  to  r^ularity,  the  indications  of  this 
strangely  irregular-going  dock,  to  enable  us  to  predict,  long 
beforehand,  and  with  absolute  certainty,  whereabouts  among 
the  stars,  at  every  hour,  minute,  and  second,  in  every  day  of 
every  year,  in  Greenwich  local  time,  the  moon  would  be  seen 
from  the  earth's  centre,  and  will  be  seen  from  every  accessible 
point  of  its  surface ;  and  such  is  the  lujiar  method  of  longi- 
tudes. The  moon's  apparent  angular  distance  from  all  those 
principal  and  conspicuous  stars  which  lie  in  its  course,  as  seen 
from  the  earth's  centre,  are  computed  and  tabulated  with  the 
utmost  care  and  precision  in  almanacks  published  under 
national  controL  No  sooner  does  an  observer,  in  any  part 
of  the  globe,  at  sea  or  on  land,  measure  its  actual  distance 
from  any  one  of  those  standard  stars  (whose  i)laces  in  the 
heavens  have  been  ascertained  for  the  purpose  with  the  most 
anxious  solicitude),  than  he  has,  in  fact,  performed  that  com- 
parison of  his  local  time  with  the  local  times  of  every  ob- 
servatory in  the  world,  which  enables  him  to  ascertain  his 
difierence  of  longitude  from  one  or  all  of  them. 

(273.)  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  any  number  of  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  may  be  ascertained  by  the  methods  above 
described ;  and  by  thus  laying  down  a  sufficient  number  of 
principal  points,  and  filling  in  the  intermediate  spaces  by  local 
surveys,  might  maps  of  countries  be  constructed.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  is  found  simpler  and  easier  to  divide  each 
particular  nation  into  a  series  of  great  triangles,  the  angles  of 
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which  are  stations  conspicuously  visible  from  each  other.  Of 
these  triangles^  the  angles  only  are  measured  by  means  of  the 
theodolite^  with  the  exception  of  one  side  only  of  one  triangle^ 
which  is  called  a  base,  and  which  is  measured  with  every 
refinement  which  ingenuity  can  devise  or  expense  command. 
This  b€ue  is  of  moderate  extent,  rarely  surpassing  six  or  seven 
miles,  and  purposely  selected  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane, 
otherwise  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  measure- 
ment Its  length  between  its  two  extreme  points  (which  are 
dots  on  plates  of  gold  or  platina  let  into  massive  blocks  of 
atone,  and  which  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  in  all  cases 
preserved  with  almost  religious  care,  as  monumental  records 
of  the  highest  importance),  is  then  measured,  with  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  precision*,  and  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  meridian,  as  well  as  the  geographical  positions  of  its 
extremities,  carefully  ascertained. 

(274.)  The  annexed  figure   represents  such  a  chain  of 


triangles.  A  6  is  the  base,  O,  C,  stations  visible  from  both 
its  extremities  (one  of  which,  O,  we  will  suppose  to  be  a 
national  observatory,  with  which  it  is  a  principsJ  object  that 
the  base  should  be  as  closely  and  immediately  connected  as 
possible) ;  and  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  E,  other  stations,  remarkable 
points  in  the  country,  by  whose  connection  its  whole  surface 
may  be  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  network  of  triangles. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  angles  of  the  triangle  A,  B,  C 
being  observed,  and  one  of  its  sides,  A  B,  measured,  the 
other  two  sides,  A  C,  B  C,  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  of 
trigonometry ;  and  thus  each  of  the  sides  A  C  and  B  C 

*  The  greatest  po$»ibU  error  in  the  Irish  base  of  between  scTen  and  eight 
miles,  near  Londonderry,  is  supposv<l  nut  to  exceed  two  inches. 
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becomes  in  its  turn  a  base  capable  of  being  employed  as 
known  sides  of  other  triangles.  For  instance,  the  angles  of 
the  triangles  A  C  G  and  B  C  F  being  known  by  observation, 
and  their  sides  A  C  and  B  C,  we  can  thence  calculate  the 
lengths  AG,  C  G,  and  B  F,  C  F.  Again,  C  G  and  C  F 
being  known,  and  the  included  angle  G  C  F,  G  F  may  be 
calculated,  and  so  on.  Thus  may  all  the  stations  be  accu- 
rately determined  and  laid  down,  and  as  this  process  may  be 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  a  map  of  the  whole  country  may 
be  thus  constructed,  and  filled  in  to  any  degree  of  detiul  we 
please. 

(275.)  Now,  on  this  process  there  are  two  important 
remarks  to  be  made.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  stations,  so  as  to  form  triangles 
free  from  any  very  great  inequality  in  their  angles.  For  in- 
stance, the  triangle  K  B  F  would  be  a  yery  improper  one  to 
determine  the  situation  of  F  from  observations  at  B  and  K, 
because  the  angle  F  being  very  acute,  a  small  error  in  the 
angle  K  would  produce  a  great  one  in  the  place  of  F  upon 
the  line  B  F.  Such  ill-conditioned  triangles,  therefore,  must 
be  avoided.  But  if  this  be  attended  to,  the  accuracy  of  the 
determination  of  the  calculated  sides  will  not  be  much  short 
of  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  actual  measurement 
(were  it  practicable) ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  recede  from  the 
base  on  all  sides  as  a  centre,  it  will  sj^edily  become  practi- 
cable to  use  as  bases,  the  sides  of  much  larger  triangles,  such 
as  G  F,  G  H,  H  K,  &c. ;  by  which  means  the  next  step  of 
the  operation  will  come  to  be  carried  on  on  a  much  laiger 
scale,  and  embrace  far  greater  intervals,  than  it  would  have 
been  safe  to  do  (for  the  above  reason)  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  base.  Thus  it  becomes  easy  to  divide  the 
whole  face  of  a  country  into  great  triangles  of  from  30  to  100 
miles  in  their  sides  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground), 
which,  being  once  well  determined,  may  be  afterwards,  by  a 
second  series  of  subordinate  operations,  broken  up  into  smaUer 
ones,  and  these  again  into  others  of  a  still  minuter  order,  till 
the  final  filling  in  is  brought  within  the  limits  of  personal 
survey  and  draftsmanship,  and  till  a  map  is  constructed,  with 
any  required  degree  of  det<uL 
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(276.)  The  next  reiunrk  we  have  to  make  is,  that  all  the 
triangles  in  question  are  not,  rigorously  speaking,  plane,  but 
spherical  —  existing  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  rather,  to 
speak  correctly,  of  an  ellipsoid.  In  very  small  triangles,  of 
six  or  seven  miles  in  the  side,  this  may  be  neglected,  as  the 
difference  is  imperceptible ;  but  in  the  larger  ones  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  evident  that,  as  every  object 
used  for  pointing  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  has  some  cer* 
ism  ekvatiofiy  not  only  above  the  soily  but  above  the  level  of 
the  sea^  and  as,  moreover,  these  elevations  differ  in  every  in* 
stance,  a  reduction  to  the  horizon  of  all  the  measured  angles 
would  appear  to  be  required.  But,  in  fact,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theodolite  (art.  192.),  which  is  nothing  more  than 
an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument, 
this  reduction  is  made  in  the  very 
act  of  reading  off  the  horizontal 
angles.  Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth;  A,  B,  C,  the  places  on  its 
spherical  surfaccy  to  which  three  sta- 
tions, A,  P,  Q,  in  a  country  are  re- 
ferred by  radii  E  A,  E  B  P,  E  C  Q. 
If  a  theodolite  be  stationed  at  A,  the 
axis  of  its  horizontal  circle  will 
point  to  E  when  truly  adjusted, 
and  its  plane  will  be  a  tangent  to  the 
sphere  at  A,  intersecting  the  radii  EBP,  E C  Q,  at  M  and 
N,  abime  the  spherical  surface.  The  telescope  of  the  theodo- 
lite, it  is  true,  is  pointed  in  succession  to  P,  and  Q ;  but  the 
readings  off  of  its  azimuth  circle  give  —  not  the  angle  P  A  Q 
between  the  directions  of  the  telescope,  or  between  the  ob- 
jects P,  Q,  as  seen  from  A  ;  but  the  azimuthal  angle  MAN, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  A  of  the  spherical  triangle 
BAG.  Hence  arises  this  remarkable  circumstance,  —  that 
the  sum  of  the  three  observed  angles  of  any  of  the  great  tri- 
angles in  geodesical  operations  is  always  found  to  be  rather 
more  than  180^  Were  the  earth's  surface  a  plane,  it  ought 
to  be  exactly  180^ ;  and  this  excess,  which  is  called  the  splie* 
rical  excess,  is  so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  incorrectness  in 
the  work,  that  it  is  essential  to  its  accuracy,  and  offers  at  the 
same  time  another  (lalpablc  proof  of  the  earth's  sphericity. 
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(277.)  The  true  way,  then,  of  conceiving  the  subject  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  when  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
18  taken  into  consideration,  is  to  regard  the  network  of  tri- 
angles with  which  the  country  b  covered,  as  the  bases  of  an 
assemblage  of  pyramids  converging  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  theodolite  gives  tu  the  true  measures  of  the  angles  in^ 
eluded  by  the  planes  of  these  pyramids  ;  and  the  surface  of  an 
imaginary  sphere  on  the  level  of  the  sea  intersects  them  in  an 
assemblage  of  spherical  triangles,  above  whose  angles,  in  the 
radii  prolonged,  the  real  stations  of  observation  are  raised,  by 
the  superficial  inequalities  of  mountain  and  valley.  The 
operose  calculations  of  spherical  trigonometry  which  this  con- 
sideration would  seem  to  render  necessary  for  the  reductions 
of  a  survey,  are  dispensed  with  in  practice  by  a  very  simple 
and  easy  rule,  called  the  rule  for  the  spherical  excess^  which 
is  to  be  found  in  most  works  on  trigonometry.  K  we  would 
take  into  account  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  it  may  also  be 
done  by  appropriate  processes  of  calculation,  which,  however, 
are  too  abstruse  to  dwell  upon  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

(278.)  Whatever  process  of  calculation  we  adopt,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  reduction  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  all  the 
triangles,  and  the  consequent  determination  of  the  geogra- 
phical latitude  and  longitude  of  every  station  observed.  Thus 
we  are  at  length  enabled  to  construct  maps  of  countries ;  to 
lay  down  the  outlines  of  continents  and  islands ;  the  courses 
of  rivers ;  the  places  of  cities,  towns  and  villages ;  the  direc* 
tion  of  mountain  ridges,  and  the  places  of  their  principal 
summits ;  and  all  those  details  which,  as  they  belong  to  phy- 
sical and  statistical,  rather  than  to  astronomical  geography, 
we  need  not  here  dilate  on.  A  few  words,  however,  will  be 
necessary  respecting  maps,  which  are  used  as  well  in  astro- 
nomy as  in  geography. 

(279.)  A  map  is  nothing  more  than  a  representation,  upon  a 
plane,  of  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  on  which  are 
traced  the  particulars  intended  to  be  expressed,  whether  they 
be  continuous  outlines  or  points.    Now,  as  a  spherical  surface  * 

*  We  here  nejirlect  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  which,  for  such  a  purpose  as 
uiap-raakiiig,  is  too  trifling  to  liave  any  material  influence. 
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eaa  by  no  oontriTaoce  be  extended  or  projected  into  a 
pUn^  without  undae  enlargement  or  contraction  of  some 
I>art8  in  proportion  to  others ;  and  as  the  system  adopted  in 
flo  extending  or  projecting  it  will  decide  what  parts  shall  be 
enlai^ed  or  relatively  contracted,  and  in  what  prop(Ml,ionH ; 
it  follows,  that  when  large  portions  of  the  sphere  are  td  be 
mapped  down,  a  great  i^fference  in  their  representations  may 
sabflist,  according  to  the  system  of  projection  adopted. 

(280.)  The  projections  chiefly  used  in  maps,  are  the  ortka- 
ffmphic,  tUreograpkic,  and  Mereator'a. 
projection,  every  point  of  the  hemi- 
flj^ere  is  referred  to  its  diametral 
plane  or  bas^  by  a  perpendicular  let 
&I1  on  it,  so  that  the  representation 
<^  the  hemisphere  thus  mapped  on 
its  base,  is  such  as  would  actually 
appear  to  an  eye  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  it.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  annexed  figure, 
that  in  this  projection  only  the  central  portions  are  repre- 
sented of  their  true  forms,  while  all  the  exterior  is  more 
and  more  distorted  and  crowded  together  as  we  approach  the 
edges  of  the  map.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  orthographic 
projection,  though  very  good  for  small  portions  of  the  glob^ 
is  of  little  service  for  large  ones. 

(281.)  The  lUreographu: 


projection  is  m  great  mea- 
sure free  from  this  defect. 
To  understand  this  projec- 
tion, we  must  conceive  an 
eye  to  be  placed  at  E,  one 
extremity  of  a  diameter, 
E  C  B,  of  the  sphere,  and 
to  view  the  concave  surface 
of  the  sphere,  every  point 
of  which,  as  F,  is  referred  to 
the  diametral  plane  A  D  F, 

perpendicular  to  E  B  by   the  visual  line   P  M  E.      The 
etereographic  projection  of  a  sphere,  then,  ia  a  true  perspcc- 
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tive  representation  of  its  concavity  on  a  diametml  plane ;  and, 
as  such,  it  poaseBses  sume  singularly  elegant  geometrical  pru- 
pcrtiea,  of  which  we  shall  state  one  or  two  of  the  principal. 

(282.)  And  first,  then,  all  (urcles  on  the  sphere  are  re- 
presented by  drcles  in  the  projection.  Thus  the  circle  X  is 
projected  into  x.  Only  great  circles  pasung  through  the 
vertex  B  are  projected  into  ntrdght  lines  traversing  the 
centre  C ;  thus,  B  P  A  is  projected  into  C  A. 

2ndly.  Every  very  small  triangle,  G  H  K,  on  the  sphere,  is 
represented  by  a  timilar  triangle,  ghk,  in  the  projection.  Thia 
is  a  very  valuable  property,  as  it  insures  a  general  similarity 
of  appearance  in  the  map  to  the  reality  in  all  its  smaller 
parts,  and  enables  ua  to  project  at  least  a  hemisphere  in 
a  single  map,  without  any  violent  distortion  of  the  configurfr- 
tioDH  on  the  surface  from  their  real  forms.  As  in  the  ortho- 
graphic projection,  the  borders  of  the  hemisphere  are  unduly 
crowded  together;  in  the  stereographic,  their  projected  di- 
mensions are,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  enlarged  in  receding 
from  the  centre. 

(283.)  Both  these  projections  may  be  considered  ntUural 
ones,  inasmuch  as  they  are  really  perspective  ^presentations 
of  the  surface  on  a  plane.  Mercator's  is  entirely  an  artificial 
one,  representing  the  sphere  as  it  cannot  be  seen  from  any 
one  point,  but  as  it  might  be  seen  by  an  eye  carried  Bucce»- 
nvely  over  every  part  of  it.     In  it,  the  degrees  of  longitude. 
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and  those  of  latitwie,  bear  always  to  each  other  their  due 
proportion :  the  equator  is  conceived  to  be  extended  out  into 
a  etr^ght  line,  and  the  meridians  are  strught  lines  at  riglit 
angles  to  it,  as  in  the  figure.     Altogether,  the  general  cha- 
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racter  of  maps  on  this  projection  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  referring  every  point  in  the  globe 
to  a  circumscribing  cylinder,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre, 
and  then  unrolling  the  cylinder  into  a  plane.  Like  the 
stcreographic  projection,  it  gives  a  true  representation,  as  to 
form^  of  every  particular  small  part,  but  varies  greatly  in 
point  of  icdU  in  its  different  regions ;  the  polar  portions  in 
particular  being  extravagantly  enlarged ;  and  the  whole  map, 
even  of  a  single  hemisphere,  not  being  comprizable  within 
any  finite  limits. 

(283  a.)  A  very  convenient  projection,  at  once  simple  in 
principle,  and  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  places 
on  the  earth's  surface  may  be  laid  down  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  or  stars  from  that  of  their 
right  ascensions  and  polar  distances ;  or  read  off*  from  the 
chart  when  projected,  is  one  in  which  (the  radius  of  a  circle 
being  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts,  representing  degrees 
of  polar  distance,)  parallels  of  latitude  or  of  declination  are 
expressed  by  concentric  circles,  described  through  each  of 
the  points  of  division,  and  circles  of  longitude  or  of  declina- 
tion are  represented  by  the  radii.  In  a  planisphere  con- 
structed on  this  principle,  the  proportions  of  the  spaces 
occupied  on  the  chart  by  equal  areas  differently  situated,  are 
better  preserved  than  in  any  of  those  already  described,  and 
with  an  amount  of  distortion  of  shape,  on  the  whole,  as 
little  offensive  as  the  nature  of  a  planisphere  chart  allows. 
This  projection  (as  does  also  one  recently  proposed  by 
Colonel  James,  which  takes  in  two-thirds  of  the  sphere) 
admits  of  being  extended  considerably  beyond  a  hemisphere, 
without  producing  a  very  intolerable  distortion. 

(283  &.)  The  following  projection,  in  which  equal  areas 
on  the  projection  correspond  precisely  to  equal  areas  on  the 
spherical  surface  projected,  is  also  occasionally  employed.* 
Take  out,  upon  any  scale,  from  a  table  of  natural  sines,  the 
sines  of  30',  1%  1**  SC, ...  up  to  45%  and  from  any  center 

*  See  '*  Results  of  Astronomical  Obsenrations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,** 
by  the  Author,  Tlatc  XL,  where  this  projection  is  used  to  exhibit  the  law  of 
distribution  of  the  Nebulae. 
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with  these  as  radii  describe  circles.  These  will  represent 
the  projections  of  small  circles  of  the  sphere  about  a  pole, 
where  projection  is  their  common  center^  having  the  re- 
spective polar  distances  1^^  2%  3%  •  •  •  90^ 

(284.)  We  shall  not,  of  course,  enter  here  into  any  geo- 
graphical detuls ;  but  one  result  of  maritime  discovery  on 
the  great  scale  is,  so  to  speak,  massive  enough  to  call  for 
mention  as  an  astronomical  feature.  When  the  continents 
and  seas  are  laid  down  on  a  globe  (and  since  the  discovery  of 
Australia  and  the  recent  addition  to  our  antarctic  knowledge 
of  Victoria  Land  by  Sir  J.  C.  Boss,  we  are  sure  that  no 
very  extensive  tracts  of  land  remain  unknown),  we  find  that 
it  is  possible  so  to  divide  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  that 
one  shall  contain  nearly  all  the  land;  the  other  being  almost 
entirely  sea.  It  b  a  fact,  not  a  littie  interesting  to  English- 
men, and,  combined  witii  our  insular  station  in  tiiat  great 
highway  of  nations,  the  Atiantic,  not  a  litde  explanatory  of 
our  commercial  eminence,  that  London*  occupies  nearly  the 
center  of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere.  Astronomically  speaking, 
the  fact  of  this  divisibility  of  the  globe  into  an  oceanic  and  a 
terrestrial  hemisphere  is  important,  as  demonstrative  of  a 
want  of  absolute  equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  materi«al 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  Considering  the  whole  mass  of  land 
and  water  as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is  cedent  that  the 
half  which  protrudes  must  of  necessity  be  buoyant;  not,  of 
course,  that  we  mean  to  assert  it  to  be  lighter  than  water , 
but,  as  compared  with  the  whole  globe,  in  a  less  degree  heavier 
than  that  fluid.  We  leave  to  geologists  to  draw  from  these 
premises  their  own  conclusions  (and  we  think  them  obvious 
enough)  as  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the 
immediate  nature  of  the  forces  which  sustain  its  continents  at 
their  actual  elevation ;  but  in  any  future  investigations  which 

*  More  exactly,  Falmouth.  The  central  point  of  the  hemisphere  which 
contains  the  maximum  of  land  falls  very  nearly  indeed  upon  this  port.  The 
land  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  with  exception  of  the  tapering  extremity  of 
South  America  and  the  slender  peninsula  of  Malacca,  is  wholly  insular,  and 
were  it  not  for  New  Holland,  would  be  quite  insignificant  in  amount  This 
interesting  feature  of  geo^phy  was  first  noticed  by  Colson  (Phil.  Tr.  xxxix. 
p.  210.).  A  pair  of  planispheres  for  the  horizon  of  London  has  been  published 
by  Hughes  (London,  18S9). 
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may  have  for  their  object  to  explain  the  local  deviations  of 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  from  what  the  hypothesis  of  an  exact 
elliptic  figure  would  require,  this,  as  a  general  fact,  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  o£ 

(285.)  Our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  in- 
complete, unless  it  include  the  heights  above  the  sea  level  of 
every  part  of  the  land,  and  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  below  the  surface  over  all  its  extent.  The  latter  object 
is  attainable  (with  whatever  difficulty  and  howsoever  slowly) 
by  direct  sounding ;  the  former  by  two  distinct  methods :  the 
one  consisting  in  trigonometrical  measurement  of  the  differ- 
ences of  level  of  all  the  stations  of  a  survey ;  the  other,  by 
the  use  of  the  barometer,  the  principle  of  which  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  that  of  the  sounding  line.  In  both  cases  we 
measure  the  distance  of  the  point  whose  level  we  would  know 
from  the  surface  of  an  equilibrated  ocean ;  only  in  the  one 
case  it  is  an  ocean  of  water ;  in  the  other,  of  air.  In  the 
one  case  our  sounding  line  is  real  and  tangible ;  in  the  other, 
an  imaginary  one,  measured  by  the  length  of  the  column  of 
quicksilver  the  superinciunbent  air  is  capable  of  counter- 
balancing. 

(286.)  Suppose  that  instead  of  air,  the  earth  and  ocean 
were  covered  with  oil,  and  that  human  life  could  subsist 
under  such  circumstances.  Let  AB  C D  £  be  a  continent,  of 
which  the  portion  ABC  projects  above  the  water,  but  is 


covered  by  the  oil,  which  also  floats  at  an  uniform  depth  on 
the  whole  ocean.  Then  if  we  would  know  the  depth  of  any 
point  D  below  the  sea  level,  we  let  down  a  plummet  from  F. 
But,  if  we  would  know  the  height  of  B  above  the  same  level, 
we  have  only  to  send  up  a  float  from  B  to  the  surface  of  the 
oil ;  and  having  done  the  same  at  C,  a  point  at  tlie  sea  level,  the 
difference  of  the  tioo float  lines  gives  the  height  in  question. 
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(287).  Now^  though  the  atmosphere  difFers  from  oil  in  not 
having  a  positive  iurfaee  equally  definite^  and  in  not  being 
capable  of  carrying  up  any  float  adequate  to  such  an  use,  yet 
it  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  fluid  really  essential  to  the 
purpose  in  view,  and  this  in  particular^ — that,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  its  strata  of  equal  density  supposed  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  equilibrium, 
or  to  what  would  be  the  surface  of  the  sea,  \(  prolonged  under 
the  continents^  and  therefore  each  or  any  of  them  has  all  the 
characters  of  a  definite  surface  to  measure  from,  provided  it 
can  be  ascertained  and  identified.  Now,  the  height  at  which, 
at  any  station  B,  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  is  supported, 
informs  us  at  once  how  much  of  the  atmosphere  is  incumbent 
on  B,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  stratum  of  the  general 
atmosphere  (indicated  by  its  density)  B  is  situated :  whence 
we  are  enabled  finally  to  conclude,  by  mechanical  reasoning  *, 
at  what  height  above  the  sea-level  thai  degree  of  density  is  to 
be  foimd  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Such  is  the 
principle  of  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measure- 
ment of  heights.  For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other 
works-t 

(288.)  We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  a  general  cau- 
tion against  an  implicit  dependence  on  barometric  measure- 
ments, except  as  a  differential  process,  at  stations  not  too 
remote  from  each  other.  They  rely  in  their  application  on 
the  assumption  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmospheric 
strata  over  the  whole  globe — which  is  very  far  from  being 
their  actual  state  (art  37.).  Winds,  especially  steady  and 
general  currents  sweeping  over  extensive  continents  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  produce  some  degree  of  conformity  in  the  cur- 
vature of  these  strata  to  the  general  form  of  the  land-surface, 
and  therefore  to  give  an  undue  elevation  to  the  mercurial 
column  at  some  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
localities  on  the  earth's  surface,  where  a  permanent  depres- 

•  Newton's  Princip.  ii.  Prop.  22. 

f  Biot,  Astronomie  Physique,  vol.  iii.  For  tables,  see  the  work  of  Biot 
cited.  Also  those  of  Oltmann,  annually  published  by  the  French  board  of 
longitudes  in  their  Annuaire ;  and  Mr.  Baily*s  Collection  of  Astronomical 
Tables  and  Formula?.     See  also  Encye.  Brit,  **  Meteorology,**  §  34. 
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sion  of  the  barometer  prevails  to  the  astonishing  extent  of 
nearly  an  inch^  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Ermann  in  Siberia  and  of  Boss  in  the  Antarctic  Seas^  and  is 
probably  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  and  may  be  conceived 
as  complementary  to  an  undue  habitual  elevation  in  other 
re^ons.  The  mode  in  which  both  elevations  and  depressions 
of  a  permanent  character  may  be  maintained  in  the  surface 
of  a  fluid  in  motion^  will  not  be  enigmatical  to  any  one  who 
contemplates  the  ripple  caused  by  a  pebble  in  a  brook. 

(289.)  Possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  heights  of  stations 
above  the  sea^  we  may  connect  all  stations  at  the  same 
altitude  by  level  lines^  the  lowest  of  which  will  be  the  outline 
of  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  rest  will  mark  out  the  successive 
coast-lines  which  would  take  place  were  the  sea  to  rise  by 
regular  and  equal  accessions  of  level  over  the  whole  world, 
till  the  highest  mountains  were  submerged.  The  bottoms  of 
valleys  and  the  ridge-lines  of  hills  are  determined  by  their 
property  of  intersecting  all  these  level  lines  at  right  angles^ 
and  being,  subject  to  that  condition,  the  shortest  and  longest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  steepest,  and  the  most  gently  sloping 
courses  respectively  which  can  be  pursued  from  the  summit 
to  the  sea.  The  former  constitute  ^^  the  water  courses"  of  a 
country ;  the  latter  its  lines  of  "  water-shed"  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  distinct  basins  of  drainage.  Thus  originate 
natural  districts  of  the  most  ineifaceable  character,  on  which 
the  distribution,  limits,  and  peculiarities  of  human  com- 
munities are  in  great  measure  dependent.  The  mean  height 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  that  height  which  its  surface 
would  have  were  all  inequalities  levelled  and  the  mountains 
spread  equally  over  the  plains,  is  according  to  Humboldt  671 
English  feet;  that  of  Asia,  1137  ;  of  North  America,  748 ; 
and  of  South  America,  1151. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  URANOGRAPHY. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CELESTIAL  1CAF8  AND  GLOBES  BT  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION.  —  CELESTIAL  OBJECTS 
DISTINGUISHED  INTO  FIXED  AND  ERRATIC.  —  OF  THE  CONSTEL- 
LATIONS.—  NATURAL  REGIONS  IN  THE  HEAVENS.  —  THE  MILKT 
WAT. — THE  ZODIAC  — OF  THE  ECLIPTIC. — CELESTIAL  LATITUDES 
AND  LONGITUDES. — PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES. — ^NUTATION. 
— ABERRATION.— REFRACTION. — PARALLAX. — 8UMMART  VIEW  OF 
THE  URAN06RAPHICAL  CORRECTIONS. 

(290.)  The  determinatioii  of  the  relative  situations  of  objects 
in  the  heavens^  and  the  construction  of  maps  and  globes 
which  shall  truly  represent  their  mutual  configurations  as 
well  as  of  catalogues  which  shall  preserve  a  more  precise 
numerical  record  of  the  position  of  each^  is  a  task  at  once 
simpler  and  less  laborious  than  that  by  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  mapped  and  measured.  Every  star  in  the  great 
constellation  which  appears  to  revolve  above  us^  constitutes, 
so  to  speak,  a  celestial  station ;  and  among  these  stations  we 
may,  as  upon  the  earth,  triangulate,  by  measuring  with 
proper  instruments  their  angular  distances  from  each  other, 
which,  cleared  of  the  effect  of  refraction,  are  then  in  a  state 
for  laying  down  on  charts,  as  we  would  the  towns  and  villages 
of  a  country :  and  this  without  moving  from  our  place,  at 
least  for  all  the  stars  which  rise  above  our  horizon. 

(291.)  Great  exactness  might,  no  doubt,  be  attained  by 
this  means,  and  excellent  celestial  charts  constructed ;  but 
there  is  a  far  simpler  and  easier,  and  at  the  same  time,  infi- 
nitely more  accurate  course  laid  open  to  us  if  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  observing  each 
celestial  object  as  it  passes  our  meridian,  refer  it  sepai*ately 
and  independentiy  to  the  celestial  equator,  and  thus  ascertiiin 
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its  place  on  the  surface  of  an  imaginary  sphere,  which  may 
be  conceived  to  revolve  with  it,  and  on  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  projected. 

(292.)  The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  point  in 
the  heavens  correspond  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a 
station  on  the  earth ;  and  the  place  of  a  star  on  a  celestial 
sphere  is  determined,  when  the  former  elements  are  known, 
just  as  that  of  a  town  on  a  map,  by  knowing  the  latter.  The 
great  advantages  which  the  method  of  meridian  observation 
possesses  over  that  of  triangulation  from  star  to  star,  are, 
then,  1st,  That  in  it  every  star  is  observed  in  that  point  of 
its  diurnal  course,  when  it  is  best  seen  and  least  displaced 
by  refraction.  2dly,  That  the  instruments  required  (the 
transit  and  meridian  circle)  are  the  simplest  and  least  liable 
to  error  or  derangement  of  any  used  by  astronomers.  3dly, 
That  all  the  observations  can  be  made  systematically,  in 
r^ular  succession,  and  with  equal  advantages ;  there  being 
here  no  question  about  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
triangles,  &c  And,  lastly,  That,  by  adopting  this  courae, 
the  very  quantities  which  we  should  otherwise  have  to  calcu- 
late by  long  and  tedious  operations  of  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  catalogue,  are 
made  the  objects  of  immediate  measurement.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state,  then,  that  this  is  the  course  adopted  by 
astronomers. 

(293.)  To  determine  the  right  ascension  of  a  celestial  ob- 
ject, all  that  is  necessary  is  to  observe  the  moment  of  its 
meridian  passage  with  a  transit  instrument,  by  a  clock  regu- 
lated to  exact  sidereal  time,  or  reduced  to  such  by  applying 
its  known  error  and  rate.  The  rate  may  be  obtained  by 
repeated  observations  of  the  same  star  at  its  successive  meri- 
dian passages.  The  erroTy  however,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  eqninoXf  or  initial  point  from  which  all  right  ascensions  in 
the  heavens  reckon,  as  lon^tudes  do  on  the  earth  from  a  first 
meridian. 

(294.)  The  nature  of  this  point  will  be  explained  pre- 
sently; but  for  the  purposes  of  uranography,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  only  the  actual  configurations  of  the  stars  inter 
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se,  a  knowledge  of  the  equinox  is  not  necessaiy.  The  choice 
of  the  equinoxy  as  a  zero  point  of  right  ascensions,  is  purely 
artificial,  and  a  matter  of  convenience.  As  on  the  earth, 
any  station  (as  a  national  observatory)  may  be  chosen  for  an 
origin  of  longitudes;  so  in  uranography,  any  conspicuous 
star  might  be  selected  as  an  initial  point  from  which  hour 
angles  might  be  reckoned,  and  from  which,  by  merely  ob- 
serving differences  or  intervals  of  time,  the  situation  of  all 
others  might  be  deduced.  In  practice,  these  intervalB  are 
affected  by  certain  minute  causes  of  inequality,  which  must 
be  allowed  for,  and  which  will  be  explained  in  their  proper 
places. 

(295.)  The  declinations  of  celestial  objects  are  obtained, 
1st,  By  observation  of  their  meridian  altitudes,  with  the 
mural  or  meridian  circle,  or  other  proper  instruments.  This 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical  latitude  of  the 
station  of  observation,  which  itself  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  celestial  observation.  2dly,  And  more  directly,  by  ob- 
servation of  their  polar  distances  on  the  mural  circle,  as 
explained  in  art.  170.,  which  is  independent  of  any  previous 
determination  of  the  latitude  of  the  station ;  neither,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  does  observation  give  directly  and  imme- 
diately the  exact  declinations.  The  observations  require  to 
be  corrected,  first  for  refraction,  and  moreover  for  those 
minute  causes  of  inequality  which  have  been  just  alluded  to 
in  the  case  of  right  ascensions. 

(296.)  In  this  manner,  then,  may  the  places,  one  among 
the  other,  of  all  celestial  objects  be  ascertained,  and  maps 
and  globes  constructed.  Now  here  arises  a  very  important 
question.  How  far  are  these  places  permanent?  Do  these 
stars  and  the  greater  luminaries  of  heaven  preserve  for  ever 
one  invariable  connection  and  relation  of  place  inter  se,  as  if 
they  formed  part  of  a  solid  though  invisible  firmament ;  and, 
like  the  great  natural  land-marks  on  the  earth,  preserve 
immutably  the  same  distances  and  bearings  each  from  the 
other  ?  If  so,  the  most  rational  idea  we  could  form  of  the 
universe  would  be  that  of  an  earth  at  absolute  rest  in  the 
center,  and  a  hollow  crystalline  sphere  circulating  round  it. 
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and  jsarrying  sun^  moon,  and  stars  along  in  its  diurnal  motion. 
If  noty  we  must  dismiss  all  such  notions,  and  inquire  in- 
dividually into  the  distinct  history  of  each  object,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  the  laws  of  its  peculiar  motions,  and  whether 
any  and  what  other  connection  subsists  between  them. 

(297.)  So  far  is  this,  however,  from  being  the  case,  that 
observations,  even  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  those 
the  most  conspicuous,  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change  of 
place  among  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  the  moon,  indeed,  the 
change  is  so  rapid  and  remarkable,  that  its  alteration  of 
situation  with  respect  to  such  bright  stars  as  may  happen 
to  be  near  it  may  be  noticed  any  fine  night  in  a  few  hours ; 
and  if  noticed  on  two  successive  nights,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  most  careless  observer.  With  the  sun,  too,  the  change 
of  place  among  the  stars  is  constant  and  rapid ;  though,  from 
the  invisibility  of  stars  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  day-time,  it 
is  not  so  readily  recognized,  and  requires  either  the  use  of 
telescopes  and  angular  instruments  to  measure  it,  or  a  longer 
continuance  of  observation  to  be  struck  with  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  its  greater  meridian 
altitude  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  fact  that  tlie 
stars  which  come  into  view  at  night  (and  which  are  therefore 
situated  in  an  hemisphere  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the 
sun,  and  having  that  luminary  for  its  centre)  vary  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  perceive  that  a  great  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  that  interval  in  its  relative  situation  with 
respect  to  all  the  stars.  Besides  the  sun  and  moon,  too, 
there  are  several  other  bodies,  called  planets,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  appear  to  the  naked  eye  only  as  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  stars,  and  which  offer  the  same  phenomenon  of 
a  constant  change  of  place  among  the  stars ;  now  approaching, 
and  now  receding  from,  such  of  them  as  we  may  refer  them  to 
as  marks;  and,  some  in  longer,  some  in  shorter  periods, 
making,  like  the  sun  and  moon,  the  complete  tour  of  the 
heavens. 

(298.)  These,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  inniunerable  multitude  of  the  stars  which  are  distributed 
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over  the  vault  of  the  heavens  form  a  constellation,  which 
preserves,  not  only  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer,  but  to 
the  nice  examination  of  the  astronomer,  a  uniformity  of 
aspect  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  perpetual  change  in 
the  configurations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  may  well 
be  termed  invariable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  by  the 
refinement  of  exact  measurements  prosecuted  from  age  to 
age,  some  small  changes  of  apparent  place,  attributable  to 
no  illusion  and  to  no  terrestrial  cause,  have  been  detected  in 
many  of  them.  Such  are  called,  in  astronomy,  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars.  But  these  are  so  excessively  slow,  that 
their  accumulated  amount  (even  in  those  stars  for  which 
they  are  greatest)  has  been  insufficient,  in  the  whole  duration 
of  astronomical  history,  to  produce  any  obvious  or  material 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  starry  heavens. 

(299.)  This  circumstance,  then,  establishes  a  broad  dis- 
tinction of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  two  great  classes ;  —  the 
fixed,  among  which  (unless  in  a  course  of  observations 
continued  for  many  years)  no  change  of  mutual  situation  can 
be  detected;  and  the  erratic,  or  wandering — (which  is 
implied  in  the  word  planet*) — including  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  as  well  as  the  singular  class  of  bodies  termed  comets, 
in  whose  apparent  places  among  the  stars,  and  among  each 
other,  the  observation  of  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  is 
sufficient  to  exhibit  an  indisputable  alteration. 

(300.)  Uranography,  then,  as  it  concerns  the  fixed  ce- 
lestial bodies  (or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  ^ed  stars), 
is  reduced  to  a  simple  marking  down  of  their  relative  places 
on  a  globe  or  on  maps ;  to  the  insertion  on  that  globe,  in  its 
due  place  in  the  great  constellation  of  the  stars,  of  the  pole 
of  the  heavens,  or  the  vanishing  point  of  parallels  to  the 
earth's  axis ;  and  of  the  equator  and  place  of  the  equinox : 
points  and  circles  these,  which,  though  artificial,  and  having 
reference  entirely  to  our  earth,  and  therefore  subject  to  all 
changes  (if  any)  to  which  the  earth's  axis  may  be  liable,  are 
yet  so  convenient  in  practice,  that  they  have  obtained  an 

*  TWamrnis,  a  wanderer. 
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admission  (with  some  other  circles  and  lines),  sanctioned  by 
usage,  in  all  globes  and  planispheres.  The  reader,  however^ 
will  take  care  to  keep  them  separate  in  his  mind,  and  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  rather  of  two  or  more 
celestial  globes,  superposed  and  fitting  on  each  other,  on  one 
of  which  —  a  real  one — are  inscribed  the  stars ;  on  the  others 
those  imaginary  points,  lines,  and  circles,  which  astronomers 
have  devised  for  their  own  uses,  and  to  aid  their  calculations; 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  conceive  in  the  latter  or  artificial 
spheres  a  capability  of  being  shifted  in  any  manner  upon  the 
surfiace  of  the  other ;  so  that,  should  experience  demonstrate 
(as  it  does)  that  these  artificial  points  and  lines  are  brought, 
by  a  slow  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  by  other  secular 
variations  (as  they  are  called),  to  coincide,  at  very  distant 
intervals  of  time,  with  different  stars,  he  may  not  be  un- 
prepared for  the  change,  and  may  have  no  confusion  to 
correct  in  his  notions. 

(301.)  Of  course  we  do  not  here  speak  of  those  uncouth 
figures  and  outlines  of  men  and  monsters,  which  are  usually 
scribbled  over  celestial  globes  and  maps,  and  serve,  in  a  rude 
and  barbarous  way,  to  enable  us  to  talk  of  groups  of  stars,  or 
districts  in  the  heavens,  by  names  which,  though  absurd  or 
puerile  in  their  origin,  have  obtained  a  currency  from  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  In  so  far  as  they 
have  really  (as  some  have)  any  slight  resemblance  to  the 
figures  called  up  in  imagination  by  a  view  of  the  more 
splendid  '^  constellations,"  they  have  a  certain  convenience ; 
but  as  they  are  otherwise  entirely  arbitrary,  and  correspond 
to  no  natural  subdivisions  or  groupings  of  the  stars,  astro- 
nomers treat  them  lightly,  or  altogether  disregard  them*, 
except  for  briefly  naming  remarkable  stars,  as  a  Leonis, 
/3  Scorpii,  &c  &c.,  by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  attached 


*  This  disregard  b  neither  supercilious  nor  causeless.  The  constellations 
seem  to  have  been  almost  purposely  named  «nd  delineated  to  cauw  as  much 
confii&ion  and  inconvenience  us  possible.  Innumerable  snakes  twine  through 
long  and  contorted  areas  of  the  heavens,  where  no  memory  can  follow  them : 
bears,  lions,  and  fishes,  large  and  small,  northern  and  southern,  confusf*  al: 
nomenclature,  &&  A  Iwiter  system  of  constellations  might  have  been  « 
terial  help  as  an  artificial  memory. 

<i  2 
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to  them.  The  reader  will  find  them  on  any  celestial  charts 
or  gloliesy  and  may  compare  them  with  the  heavens,  and 
there  learn  for  himself  their  position. 

(302.)  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  natural  districts 
in  the  heavens,  which  offer  great  peculiarities  of  character, 
and  strike  every  observer :  such  is  the  milky  way^  that  great 
luminous  band,  which  stretches,  every  evening,  all  across  the 
sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  which,  when  traced  with 
diligence,  and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a  zone  com- 
pletely encircling  the  whole  sphere^  almost  in  a  great  circle, 
which  is  neither  an  hour  circle,  nor  coincident  with  any  other 
of  our  astronomical  grammata.  It  is  divided  in  one  part  of 
its  course,  sending  off  a  kind  of  branch,  which  unites  again 
with  the  mdn  body,  after  remaining  distinct  for  about  150 
degrees,  within  which  it  suffers  an  interruption  in  its  con- 
tinuity. This  remarkable  belt  has  maintained,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  the  same  relative  situation  among  the  stars  ^ 
and,  when  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  is  found 
(wonderful  to  relate!)  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  scattered  by 
millions^  like  glittering  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the 
general  heavens.  It  will  be  described  more  particularly  in 
the  subsequent  portion  of  this  work. 

(303.)  Another  remarkable  region  in  the  heavens  is  the 
zodiac,  not  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  its  own  constitution, 
but  from  its  being  the  area  within  which  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  greater  planets  are  con- 
fined. To  trace  the  path  of  any  one  of  these,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ascertain,  by  continued  observation,  its  places 
at  successive  epochs,  and  entering  these  upon  our  map  or 
sphere  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  series,  not  too  far 
disjoined,  to  connect  them  by  lines  from  point  to  point,  as  we 
mark  out  the  course  of  a  vessel  at  sea  by  mapping  down  its 
place  from  day  to  day.  Now  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found, 
first,  that  the  apparent  path,  or  track,  of  the  sun  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  heavens,  is  no  other  than  an  exact  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  which  is  called  the  ecliptic,  and  which  is  inclined 
to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of  about  23°  28',  intersecting 
it  at  two  opposite  points,  called  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
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equinoxes^  and  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  epithets  vernal  and  autumnal ;  the  vernal  being  that  at 
which  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  from  south  to  north ; 
the  autumnal,  when  it  quita  the  northern  and  enters  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Secondly,  that  the  moon  and  all  the 
planets  pursue  paths  which,  in  like  manner,  encircle  the  whole 
heavens,  but  are  not,  like  that  of  the  sun,  great  circles  exactly 
returning  into  themselves  and  bisecting  the  sphere,  but  rather 
spiral  curves  of  much  complexity,  and  described  with  very 
unequal  velocities  in  their  different  parts.  They  have  all, 
however,  this  in  common,  that  the  general  direction  of  their 
motions  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  sun,  viz.  from  west  to  east, 
that  is  to  say,  the  contrary  to  that  in  which  both  they  and 
the  stars  appear  to  be  carried  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
heavens ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  never  deviate  far  from  the 
ecliptic  on  either  side,  crossing  and  recrossing  it  at  regular 
and  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  confining  themselves  within 
a  zone,  or  belt  (the  zodiac  already  spoken  of),  extending  (with 
certain  exceptions  among  the  smaller  planets)  not  further 
than  8°  or  9°  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

(304.)  It  would  manifestly  be  useless  to  map  down  on 
globes  or  charts  the  apparent  paths  of  any  of  those  bodies 
which  never  retrace  the  same  course,  and  which,  therefore, 
demonstrably,  must  occupy  at  some  one  moment  or  other  of 
their  history,  every  point  in  the  area  of  that  zone  of  the  hea- 
vens within  which  they  are  circumscribed.  The  apparent 
complication  of  their  movements  arises  (that  of  the  moon  ex- 
cepted) from  our  viewing  them  from  a  station  which  is  itself 
in  motion,  and  would  disappear,  could  we  shift  our  point  of 
view  and  observe  them  from  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  presented  to  us  under  its  least 
involved  form,  and  is  studied,  from  the  station  we  occupy,  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  So  that,  independent  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  luminary  to  us  in  other  respects,  it  is  by  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  its  motions  in  the  first  instance 
that  we  must  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  those  of  all  the  other 
bodies  of  our  system. 

(305.)  The  ecliptic,  which  is  its  apparent  path  among  the 

O  3 
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Btars^  is  traversed  by  it  in  the  period  called  the  sidereal  year, 
which  consists  of  365^  6^  9™  9*6%  reckoned  in  mean  solar 
time  or  366*  6^  9™  9*6*  reckoned  in  sidereal  time.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  (and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  origin 
of  the  difference  between  solar  and  sidereal  time)  is^  that  as 
the  sun's  apparent  annual  motion  among  the  stars  is  performed 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  both 
eun  and  stars,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  sun  were  so  much  slower  than  that  of  the  stars, 
or  as  if  the  sun  lagged  behind  them  in  its  daily  course. 
When  this  has  gone  on  for  a  whole  year,  the  sun  will  have 
£EJlen  behind  the  stars  by  a  whole  circumference  of  the 
heavens — or,  in  other  words — in  a  year  the  sun  will  have 
made  fewer  diurnal  revolutions,  by  one,  than  the  stars.  So 
that  the  same  interval  of  time  which  is  measured  by  366*  6^, 
&c  of  sidereal  time,  will  be  called  365  days,  6  hours,  &c,  if 
reckoned  in  mean  solar  time.  Thus,  then,  is  the  proportion 
between  the  mean  solar  and  sidereal  day  established,  which, 
reduced  into  a  decimal  fraction,  is  that  of  1*00273791  to  1. 
The  measurement  of  time  by  these  different  standards  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  space  by  the  standard  feet,  or  ells  of 
two  different  nations ;  the  proportion  of  which,  once  settled 
and  borne  in  mind,  can  never  become  a  source  of  error. 

(306.)  The  position  of  the  ecliptic  among  the  stars  may, 
for  our  present  purpose,  be  regarded  as  invariable.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case;  and  on  comparing 
t(^ether  its  position  at  present  with  that  which  it  held  at  the 
most  distant  epoch  at  which  we  possess  observations,  we  find 
evidences  of  a  small  change,  i/v  hich  theory  accounts  for,  and 
whose  nature  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  but  that  change  is 
so  excessively  slow,  that  for  a  great  many  successive  years, 
or  even  for  whole  centuries,  this  circle  may  be  regarded,  for 
most  ordinary  purposes,  as  holding  the  same  position  in  the 
sidereal  heavens. 

(307.)  The  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  like  those  of  any  other 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  are  opposite  points  on  its  surface, 
equidistant  from  the  ecliptic  in  every  direction.  They  are 
of  course  not  coincident  with  those  of  the  equinoctial,  but 
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removed  from  it  by  an  angular  interval  equal  to  the  iaclina- 
tioD  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equinoctial  (23°  ^'3'),  which  b  called 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Id  the  next  figure,  if  Pjj  repre- 
BODt  the  north  and  south  poles  (by  which  when  used  without 
qualificaUon  vre  always  mean  the  poles  of  the  equitioctial), 
and  E  A  Q  V  the  equiaoctial,  V  S  A  W  the  ecliptic,  and  K  k, 
its  poles  —  the  spherical  angle  Q  Y  S  is  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  is  equal  in  angular  meaeuie  to  P  K  or  S  ^ 
If  we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  motion  to  be  in  the  direction 
Y  S  A  W,  V  will  be  the  vernal  and  A  the  autumnal  equinox, 
S  and  W,  the  two  points  at  which  the  ecliptic  is  moat  distant 
from  the  equinoctial,  are  termed  solstices,  because,  when 
arrived  there,  the  sun  ceases  to  recede  from  the  equator,  and 
(in  that  sense,  so  far  as  its  motion  in  declination  is  concerned) 
to  stand  still  in  the  heavens.  S,  the  point  where  the  aun 
has  the  greatest  iwrtJtem  declination,  is  called  the  summer, 
and  W,  that  where  it  is  farthest  south,  the  ainter  solstice. 
These  epithets  obviously  have  their  origin  in  the  dependence 
of  the  Bcaeons  on  the  sun's  declination,  which  will  be  explained 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  circle  E  K  P  Q  A  p,  which  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  called  the 
solstitial  colitre ;  .and  a  meridian  drawn  through  the  equinoxes, 
P  V  /»  A,  the  equinoctial  colure. 

(308.)  Since  the  ecliptic  holds  a  detemunate  situation  in 
the  stany  heavens,  it  may  be  employed,  like  the  equinoctial, 
to  refer  the  positions  of  the  stars  to,  by  circles  drawn  through 
them  from  its  poles,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  it.  Such 
circles  are  termed,  inastronomy,  ,, 

circles  of  latitude — the  distance 
of  a  star  from  the  ecliptic,  reck- 
oned on  the  circle  of  latitude 
passing  through  it,  is  called  the 
latitude  of  the  stars —  and  the  ^ 
arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and 
this  circle,  its  longitude.  In  the 
Hgure>  X  is  a  star,  P  X  B  a 
circle    of     decUnatioD     drawn 
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through  it,  by  which  it  is  referred  to  the  equinoctial,  and 
K  X  T  a  circle  of  latitude  referring  it  to  the  ecliptic  — 
then,  as  y  R  is  the  right  ascension,  and  R  X  the  declination, 
of  X,  so  also  is  V  T  its  longitude,  and  T  X  its  latitude.  The 
use  of  the  terms  longitude  and  latitude,  in  this  sense,  seems 
to  have  originated  in  considering  the  ecliptic  as  forming  a 
kind  of  natural  equator  to  the  heavens,  as  the  terrestrial 
equator  does  to  the  earth  —  the  former  holding  an  invariable 
position  with  respect  to  the  stars,  as  the  latter  does  with 
respect  to  stations  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  force  of  this 
observation  will  presently  become  apparent. 

(309.)  Knowing  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an 
object,  we  may  find  its  longitude  and  latitude,  and  vice  versd 
This  is  a  problem  of  great  use  in  physical  astronomy — the 
following  b  its  solution:  —  In  our  last  figure,  E  K  P  Q,  the 
solstitial  colure  is  of  course  90®  distant  from  V,  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  is  one  of  its  poles  —  so  that  V  R  (the  right 
ascension)  being  given,  and  also  Y  E,  the  arc  E  R,  and  its 
measure,  the  spherical  angle  E  P  R,  or  K  P  X,  is  known. 
In  the  spherical  triangle  K  P  X,  then,  we  have  given,  Ist, 
The  side  P  K,  which,  being  the  distance  of  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic ;  2d,  The  side  P  X,  the  polar  distanoey  or  the  com- 
plement of  the  declination  R  X ;  and,  3d,  the  included  angle 
K  P  X ;  and  therefore,  by  spherical  trigonometry,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  other  side  K  X,  and  the  remaining  angles.  Now 
K  X  is  the  complement  of  the  required  latitude  X  T,  and  the 
angle  P  K  X  being  known,  and  P  K  V  being  a  right  angle 
(because  S  V  is  90*),  the  angle  X  K  V  becomes  known. 
Now  this  is  no  other  than  the  measure  of  the  longitude  V  T 
of  the  object.  The  inverse  problem  is  resolved  by  the  same 
triangle,  and  by  a  process  exactly  similar. 

(310.)  It  is  often  of  use  to  know  the  situation  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  visible  heavens  at  any  instant ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  points  where  it  cuts  the  horizon,  and  the  altitude  of  its 
highest  point,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  nonagesimal 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  the  longitude  of  this  point  on 
the  ecliptic  itself  from  the  equinox.     These,  and  all  questions 
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Tefcrable  to  the  same  data  and  quaesita,  are  resolved  by  the 
spherical  triangle  Z  P  E^  formed  by  the  zenith  Z  (considered 
as  the  pole  of  the  horizon)^  the  pole  of  the  equinoctial  P,  and 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  E.  The 
sidereal  time  beiog  given,  and 
also  the  right  ascension  of  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  (which  is 
always  the  same,  viz.  18^  0"  0*), 
the  hour  angle  ZPE  of  that 
point  is  known.  Then,  in  this 
triangle  we  have  given  P  Z,  the 
colatitude  ;  P  E,  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
23^  28',  and  the  angle  ZPE 
from  which  we  may  find,  1st,  the  side  Z  E,  which  is  easily 
seen  to  be  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  point 
sought ;  and  2dly,  the  angle  P  Z  E,  which  is  the  azimuth  of 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  which,  therefore,  being  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  90**,  gives  the  azimuth  of  the  eastern 
and  western  intersections  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  horizon. 
Lastly,  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  point  may  be  had, 
by  calculating  in  the  same  triangle  the  angle  P  E  Z,  which 
is  its  complement. 

(311.)  The  angle  of  situation  of  a  star  is  the  angle  included 
between  circles  of  latitude  and  of  declination  passing  through 
it.  To  determine  it  in  any  proposed  case,  we  must  resolve 
the  triangle  P  S  E,  in  which  are  given  P  S,  P  E,  and  the 
angle  S  P  E,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  star's  right 
ascension  and  18  hours ;  from  which  it  l|  easy  to  find  the 
angle  P  S  E  required.  This  angle  is  of  use  in  many  in- 
quiries in  physical  astronomy.  It  is  called  in  most  books 
on  astronomy,  the  angle  of  position^  but  this  expression 
has  become  otherwise  and  more  conveniently  appropriated. 
(See  Art.  204.) 

(312.)  The  same  course  of  observations  by  which  the  path 
of  the  oun  among  the  fixed  stars  is  traced,  and  the  ecliptic 
marked  out  among  them,  determines,  of  course,  the  place  of 
the  equinox  V  (Fig.  art.  308.)  upon  tlic  starry  sphere,  at 
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that  time — a  point  of  great  importance  in  practical  astro- 
nomy^  as  it  is  the  origin  or  zero  point  of  right  ascension. 
N0W9  when  this  process  is  repeated  at  considerably  distant 
intervals  of  time^  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  observed ; 
VIZ.  that  the  equinox  does  not  preserve  a  OQnstant  place  among 
the  stars,  but  shifts  its  position,  travelling  continually  and 
regularly,  although  with  extreme  slowness,  backwards,  along 
the  ecliptic,  in  the  direction  Y  W  from  east  to  west,  or  the 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  sun  appears  to  move  in  that 
circle.  As  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  are  not  very  much 
inclined,  this  motion  of  the  equinox  from  east  to  west  along 
the  former,  conspires  (speaking  generally)  with  the  diurnal 
motion,  and  carries  it,  with  reference  to  that  motion,  con- 
tinually in  advance  upon  the  stars :  hence  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  because  the  place  of 
the  equinox  among  the  stars,  at  every  subsequent  moment, 
precedes  (with  reference  to  the  diurnal  motion)  that  which  it 
held  the  moment  before.  The  amount  of  Uiis  motion  by 
which  the  equinox  travels  backward,  or  retrogrades  (as  it  is 
called),  on  the  ecliptic,  is  0^  0^  50*10'^  per  annum,  an  ex- 
tremely minute  quantity,  but  which,  by  its  continual  accu- 
mulation from  year  to  year,  at  last  makes  itself  very  palpable, 
and  that  ina  waybighly  inconvenient  to  practical  astronomers, 
by  destroying,  in  the  lapse  of  a  moderate  number  of  years, 
the  arrangement  of  their  catalogues  of  stars,  and  making  it 
necessary  to  reconstruct  them.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
earliest  catalogue  on  record,  the  place  of  the  equinox  has  re- 
trograded already  about  30*^.  The  period  in  which  it  performs 
a  complete  tour  of  the  ecliptic,  is  25,868  years.  ♦ 

(313.)  The  imiftediate  uranograpbical  effect  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  is  to  produce  a  uniform  increase  of 
longitude  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  erratic 
For  the  vernal  equinox  being  the  initial  point  of  longitudes, 
as  well  as  of  right  ascension,  a  retreat  of  this  point  on  the 
ecliptic  tells  upon  the  longitudes  of  all  alike,  whether  at  rest 
or  in  motion,  and  produces,  so  far  as  its  amount  extends,  the 

*  Incipiunt  mtgni  proccdcre  menses.  —  Viroul,  PoUio, 
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appearance  of  a  motion  in  longitude  common  to  all,  as  if  the 
whole  heavens  had  a  slow  rotation  round  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  long  period  above  mentioned,  similar  to  what 
thej  have  in  twenty-four  hours  round  those  of  the  equinoctial. 
This  increase  of  longitude,  the  reader  will  of  course  observe 
and  bear  in  mind,  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  a  real  nor  an 
apparent  movement  of  the  stars.  It  is  a  purely  technical 
result,  arising  from  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  zero  point 
&om  which  longitudes  are  reckoned.  Had  a  fixed  star  been 
chosen  as  the  origin  of  longitudes,  they  would  have  been 
invariable. 

(314.)  To  form  a  just  idea  of  this  curious  astronomical 
phenomenon,  however,  we  must  abandon,  for  a  time,  the 
consideration  of  the  ecliptic,  as  tending  to  produce  confusion 
in  our  ideas ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  stability  of  the  ecliptic 
itself  among  the  stars  is  (as  already  hinted,  art.  306.)  only 
approximate,  and  that  in  consequence  its  intersection  with  the 
equinoctial  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  change,  arising 
from  its  fluctuation,  which  mixes  itself  with  what  is  due  to 
the  principal  uranographical  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  This 
cause  will  become  at  once  apparent,  if,  instead  of  regarding 
the  equinox,  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  pole  of  the  equinoc- 
tial, or  the  vanishing  point  of  the  earth's  axis. 

(315.)  The  place  of  this  point  among  the  stars  is  easily 
determined  at  any  epoch,  by  the  most  direct  of  all  astrono- 
mical  observations, — those  with  the  meridian  or  mural  circle. 
By  this  instrument  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  at  every 
moment  the  exact  distance  of  the  polar  point  from  any  three 
or  more  stars,  and  therefore  to  lay  it  down,  by  triangulating 
from  these  stars,  with  unerring  precision,  on  a  chart  or  globe, 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
to  any  other  circle  not  naturally  connected  with  it.  Now, 
when  this  is  done  with  proper  diligence  and  exactness,  it 
results  that,  although  for  short  intervals  of  time,  such  as  a 
few  days,  the  place  of  the  pole  may  be  regarded  as  not  sen- 
sibly variable,  yet  in  reality  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant, 
although  extremely  slow  motion ;  and,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, this  motion  is  not  uniform,  but  compounded  of 
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one  principal,  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  part,  and  other 
smaller  and  subordinate  periodical  fluctuations :  the  former 
^ving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  precession;  the  latter  to 
another  distinct  phenomenon  called  nutation.  These  two 
phenomena,  it  is  true,  belong,  theoretically  speaking,  to  one 
and  the  same  general  head,  and  are  intimately  connected 
together,  forming  part  of  a  great  and  complicated  chiun  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis : 
but  it  will  be  conducive  to  clearness  at  present  to  consider 
them  separately 

(316.)  It  is  found,  then,  that  in  virtue  of  the  uniform  part 
of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  it  describes  a  circle  in  the  heavens 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  a  centre,  keeping  constantly 
at  the  same  distance  of  23^  28'  from  it  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west,  and  with  such  a  velocity,  that  the  annual  angle 
described  by  it,  in  this  its  imaginary  orbit,  is  50*10^';  so  that 
the  whole  circle  would  be  described  by  it  in  the  above-men- 
tioned period  of  25,868  years.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
such  a  motion  of  the  pole  will  give  rise  to  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  equinoxes ;  for  in  the  figure,  art.  308,  suppose 
the  pole  P  in  the  progress  of  its  motion  in  the  small  circle 
POZ  round  K  to  come  to  O,  then,  as  the  situation  of  the 
equinoctial  E  VQ  is  determined  by  that  of  the  pole,  this,  it  is 
evident,  must  cause  a  displacement  of  the  equinoctial,  which 
will  take  a  new  situation,  EUQ,  90**  distant  in  every  part 
from  the  new  position  O  of  the  pole.  The  point  U,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  displaced  equinoctial  will  intersect  the 
ecliptic,  u  e.  the  displaced  equinox,  will  lie  on  that  side  of  V, 
its  original  position,  towards  which  the  motion  of  the  pole  is 
directed,  or  to  the  westward. 

(317.)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  thus  conceived, 
consists,  then,  in  a  real  but  very  slow  motion  of  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  among  the  stars,  in  a  small  circle  round  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  Now  this  cannot  happen  without  producing 
corresponding  changes  in  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  aspect  which  the  heavens  must  present  at  very 
"remote  periods  of  history.  The  pole  is  nothing  more  than 
the  vanishing  point  of  the  earth's  axis.     As  this  point,  theui 
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has  such  a  motion  as  we  have  described,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  earth's  axis  must  have  a  conical  motion,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  points  successively  to  every  part  of  the  small  circle 
in  question.  We  may  form  the  best  idea  of  such  a  motion 
by  noticing  a  child's  peg-top,  when  it  spins  not  upright,  or 
that  amusing  toy  the  te-to-tum,  which,  when  delicately  ex- 
ecuted, and  nicely  balanced,  becomes  an  elegant  philosophical 
instrument,  and  exhibits,  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  the 
whole  phenomenon.  The  reader  will  take  care  not  to  con- 
found the  variation  of  the  position  of  the  earth^s  axis  in  space 
with  a  mere  shifting  of  the  imaginary  line  about  which  it 
revolves,  in  its  interior.  The  whole  earth  participates  in  the 
motion,  and  goes  along  with  the  axis  as  if  it  were  really  a 
bar  of  iron  driven  through  it.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved 
by  the  two  great  facts:  1st,  that  the  latitudes  of  places  on 
the  earth,  or  their  geographical  situation  with  respect  to  the 
poles,  have  undergone  no  perceptible  change  from  the  earliest 
ages.  2dly,  that  the  sea  maintains  its  level,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  the  motion  of  the  axis  were  not  accompanied 
with  a  motion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.* 

(318.)  The  visible  effect  of  precession  on  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  consists  in  the  apparent  approach  of  some  stars  and 
constellations  to  the  pole  and  recess  of  others.  The  bright 
star  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  we  call  the  pole  star,  has  not 
always  been,  nor  will  always  continue  to  be,  our  cynosure : 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  earliest  catalogues  it 
was  12**  from  the  pole  —  it  is  now  only  V  24',  and  will 
approach  yet  nearer,  to  within  half  a  degree,  after  which  it 
will  again  recede,  and  slowly  give  place  to  others,  which  will 
succeed  in  its  companionship  to  the  pole.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  1 2,000  years,  the  star  a  Lyrae,  the  brightest  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  will  occupy  the  remarkable  situation  of 
a  pole  star  approaching  within  about  5°  of  the  pole. 

(319.)  At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh,  which  precedes  by  3970  years  (say  4000)  the  pre- 

*  Local  changes  of  the  sea  level,  arising  from  purely  geological  causes,  are 
easily  distinguished  from  that  general  and  systematic  alteration  which  a  shiifting 
of  the  a&is  of  rotation  would  give  rise  ta 
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sent  epoch,  the  longitudes  of  all  the  stars  were  less  by  b5!^ 
A5'  than  at  present.  Calculating  from  this  datum*  the  place 
of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  among  the  stars,  it  will  be  found 
to  fall  near  a  Draconis;  its  distance  from  that  star  being 
3®  44'  25".  This  being  the  most  conspicuous  star  f  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  was  therefore  the  pole  star  at  that 
epoch.  And  the  latitude  of  Gizeh  being  just  30^  north,  and 
consequently  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  there  also  30%  it 
follows  that  the  star  in  question  must  have  had  at  its  lower 
culmination,  at  Gizeh,  an  altitude  of  26^  15'  Z5",  Now  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  ascertained  by  the  late  researches  of  CoL 
Yyse,  that  of  the  nine  pyramids  still  existing  at  Gizeh,  six 
(including  all  the  largest)  have  the  narrow  passages  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  entered,  (all  which  open  out  on  the  northern 
&ces  of  their  respective  pyramids)  inclined  to  the  horizon 
downwards  at  angles  as  follows. 

1st,  or  Pyramid  of  Cbeopc       ... 
2d,  or  Pyramid  of  Cephren      ... 
Sd,  or  Pyramid  of  MyceriDui  -  .  - 

4th,     .-.--- 
5tb,     ------ 

9th,     ----.-- 

Mean 

Of  the  two  pyramids  at  Abousseir  also,  which  alone  exist 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  preservation  to  admit  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  entrance  passages  being  determined,  one  has 
the  angle  27''  5',  the  other  26^ 

(320.)  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages  there- 
fore, the  then  pole  star  must  have  been  visible  at  its  lower 
culmination,  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  unintentional,  and  was  doubtless  connected  (per- 
haps superstitiously)  with  the  astronomical  observation  of  that 
star,  of  whose  proximity  to  the  pole  at  the  epoch  of  the  erec- 

•  On  this  calculation  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the 
4000  years  elapsed  has  no  influence.  That  diminution  arises  from  a  change  in 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbits  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  in  the 
position  of  its  axu,  as  referred  to  the  starry  sphere. 

f  a  Draconis  is  now  an  taconspicuous  star  of  the  4th  magnitude,  but  there  is 
distinct  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  formerly  brighter. 
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tion  of  these  wonderful  structures^  we  are  thus  furnished  with 
a  monumental  record  of  the  most  imperishable  nature. 

(321.)  The  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  is  a  small  and  slow 
subordinate  gyratory  movement,  by  which,  if  subsisting 
alone,  the  pole  would  describe  among  the  stars,  in  a  period  of 
about  nineteen  years,  a  minute  ellipsis,  having  its  longer  axis 
equal  to  18''*5,  and  its  shorter  to  13"'74  ;  the  longer  being 
directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  shorter,  of 
course,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  consequence  of  this  real 
motion  of  the  pole  is  an  apparent  approach  and  recess  of  all 
the  stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  pole  in  the  same  period. 
Since,  also,  the  place  of  the  equinox  on  the  ecliptic  is  deter- 
mined by  the  place  of  the  pole  in  the  heavens,  the  same  cause 
will  give  rise  to  a  small  alternate  advance  and  recess  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  by  which,  in  the  same  period,  both 
the  longitudes  and  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  will  be 
also  alternately  increased  and  diminished. 

(322.)  Both  these  motions,  however,  although  here  con- 
sidered separately,  subsist  jointly ;  and  since,  while  in  virtue 
of  the  nutation,  the  pole  is  describing  its  little  ellipse  of  18''"5 
in  diameter,  it  is  carried  by  the  greater  and  regularly  pro- 
gressive motion  of  precession  over  so  much  of  its  circle  round 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  corresponds  to  nineteen  years,  — 
that  is  to  say,  over  an  angle  of  nineteen  times  50'^*1  round 
the  centre  (which,  in  a  small  circle  of  23°  28'  in  diameter, 
corresponds  to  6'  20'^  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere) : 
the  path  which  it  will  pursue  in  virtue  of  the  two  motions, 
subsisting  jointly,  will  be  neither  an  ellipse  nor  an  exact 
circle,  but  a  gently  undulated  ring  like  that  in  the  figure 
(where,  however,  the  undulations  are  much  exaggerated). 
(See^y.  to  art.  325.) 

(323.)  These  movements  of  precession  and  nutation  are 
common  to  all  the  celestial  bodies,  both  fixed  and  erratic ; 
and  this  circumstance  makes  it  impossible  to  attribute  them 
to  any  other  cause  than  a  real  motion  of  the  earth's  axis 
such  as  we  have  described.  Did  they  only  affect  the  stars, 
they  might,  with  equal  plausibility,  be  urged  to  arise  from 
a  real  rotation  of  the  starry  heavens,  as  a  solid  shell,  round 
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an  axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,868 
years,  and  a  real  elliptic  gyration  of  that  axis  in  nineteen 
years :  but  since  they  also  affect  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
which,  having  motions  independent  of  the  general  body  of 
the  stars,  cannot  without  extravagance  be  supposed  attached 
to  the  celestial  concave*,  this  idea  falls  to  the  ground;  and 
there  only  remains,  then,  a  real  motion  in  the  earth  by  which 
they  can  be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  that  they  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  elliptical  figure,  and  the 
unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  its  polar  and 
equatorial  regions. 

(324.)  Uranograpliically  considered,  as  affecting  the  ap- 
parent places  of  the  stars,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  practical  astronomy.  When  we  speak  of  the  right  as- 
cension and  declination  of  a  celestial  object,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  what  epoch  we  intend,  and  whether  we 
mean  the  mean  right  ascension — cleared,  that  is,  of  the 
periodical  fluctuation  in  its  amount,  which  arises  from  nutation, 
or  the  apparent  right  ascension,  which,  being  reckoned  from 
the  actual  place  of  the  vernal  equinox,  is  affected  by  the 
periodical  advance  and  recess  of  the  equinoctial  point  pro- 
duced by  nutation — and  so  of  the  other  elements.  It  is 
the  practice  of  astronomers  to  reduce^  as  it  is  termed,  all 
their  observations,  both  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  to 
some  common  and  convenient  epoch — such  as  the  beginning 
of  the  year  for  temporary  purposes,  or  of  the  decade,  or  the 
century  for  more  permanent  uses,  by  subtracting  from  them 
the  whole  effect  of  precession  in  the  interval ;  and,  moreover, 
to  divest  them  of  the  influence  of  nutation  by  investigating 
and  subducting  the  amount  of  change,  both  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  due  to  the  displacement  of  the  pole  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  little  ellipse  above 
mentioned.    This  last  process  is  technically  termed  correcting 

*  lliU  argument,  cogent  as  it  is,  acquires  additional  and  decisive  force  from 
the  law  of  nuution,  which  is  dependent  on  the  position,  for  the  time,  of  the 
lunar  orbit.  If  we  attribute  it  to  a  real  motion  of  tlie  celestial  sphere,  we  must 
then  maintain  that  sphere  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor  by  the  motion 
of  the  moon ! 
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or  equating  the  observation  for  nutation;  by  which  latter 
word  is  always  understood,  in  astronomy,  the  getting  rid  of 
a  periodical  cause  of  fluctuation,  and  presenting  a  result,  not 
as  it  UMs  observed,  but  as  it  would  have  been  observed,  had 
that  cause  of  fluctuation  had  no  existence. 

(325.)  For  these  purposes,  in  the  present  case,  very  con- 
venient formube  have  been  derived,  and  tables  constructed. 
They  are,  however,  of  too  technical  a  character  for  this 
work;  we  shall,  however,  .point  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  investigation  is  conducted.  It  has  been  shown  in  art. 
309.  by  what  means  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an 
object  are  derived  from  its  longitude  and  latitude.  Referring 
to  the  figure  of  that  article,  and  supposing  the  triangle 
KPX  orthographically  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
as  in  the  annexed  figure:  in  the  triangle  KPX,  KP  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  KX  the  co-latitude  (or  complement 
of  latitude),  and  the  angle  PKX  the  ca-longitude  of  the 
object  X.  These  are  the  data  of  our  question,  of  which  the 
second  is  constant,  and  the  other  two  are  varied  by  the  effect 
of  precession  and  nutation :  and  their  variations  (considering 
the  minuteness  of  the  latter  effect  generally,  and  the  small 
number  of  years  in  comparison  of  the  whole  period  of  25,868, 
for  which  we  ever  require  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
former,)  are  of  that  order 
which  may  be  regarded  as 
infinitesimal  in  geometry, 
and  treated  as  such  without 
fear  of  error.  The  whole 
question,  then,  is  reduced 
to  this :  —  In  a  spherical 
triangle  KPX,  in  which 
one  side  KX  is  constant, 
and  an  angle  K,  and  ad- 
jacent side  KP  vary  by 
given  infinitesimal  changes 
of  the  position  of  P:  re- 
(fuircd  the  changes  thence  arising  in  the  other  side  P  X,  and 
the  angle  KPX.     This  is  a  very  simile  and  easy  problem  of 
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spherical  geometry,  and  being  resolved,  it  gives  at  onoe  the 
reductions  we  are  seeking;  for  PX  being  the  polar  distance 
of  the  object,  and  the  angle  K  PX  its  right  ascenmon  plia 
90%  their  variations  are  the  very  quantities  we  seek.  It  only 
remains,  then,  to  express  in  proper  form  the  amount  of  the 
precession  and  nutation  in  longitude  and  latihule,  when  their 
amount  in  right  ascension  and  declination  will  immediately 
be  obtained. 

(326.)  The  precession  in  latitude  is  zero,  since  the  latitudes 
of  objects  are  not  changed  by  it :  that  in  longitude  is  a  quan- 
tity proportional  to  the  time  at  the  rate  of  50^^*10  per  annum. 
With  r^ard  to  the  nutation  in  longitude  and  latitude^  these 
are  no  other  than  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  of  the  little 
ellipse  in  which  the  pole  moves.  The  law  of  its  motion, 
however,  therein,  cannot  be  understood  till  the  reader  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  features  of  the 
moon^s  motion  on  which  it  depends. 

(327.)  Another  consequence  of  what  has  been  shown 
respecting  precession  and  nutation  is,  that  sidereal  time,  as 
astronomers  use  it,  t.  «.  as  reckoned  from  the  transit  of  the 
equinoctial  point,  is  not  a  mean  or  uniformly  flowing  quantity^ 
being  affected  by  nutation ;  and,  moreover,  that  so  reckoned, 
even  when  cleared  of  the  periodical  fluctuation  of  nutation, 
it  does  not  strictly  correspond  to  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation. 
As  tlic  sun  loses  one  day  in  the  year  on  the  stars,  by  its 
direct  motion  in  longitude ;  so  the  equinox  gains  one  day  in 
25,868  years  on  them  by  its  retrogradation.  We  ought, 
therefore,  as  carefully  to  distinguish  between  mean  and 
apparent  sidereal  as  between  mean  and  apparent  solar  time. 

(328.)  Neither  precession  nor  nutation  cliange  the  apparent 
places  of  celestial  objects  inter  se.  We  see  them,  so  far  as 
these  causes  go,  as  tliey  arcy  though  from  a  station  more  or 
less  unstable,  as  we  see  distant  land  objects  correctly  formed, 
though  appearing  to  rise  and  fall  when  viewed  from  the 
heaving  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  act  of  pitching  and  rolling. 
But  there  is  an  optical  cause,  independent  of  refraction  or  of 
perspective,  which  displaces  them  one  among  the  other^  and 
causes  us  to  view  the  heavens  under  an  aspect  always  to  a 
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eertain  slight  extent  false;  and  whose  inflaence  must  be 
estiinated  and  allowed  for  before  we  can  obtain  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  any  object.  This  cause  is  what 
18  called  the  aberration  of  light;  a  singular  and  surprising 
effect  arising  from  this,  that  we  occupy  a  station  not  at  rest 
but  in  rapid  motion ;  and  that  the  apparent  directions  of  the 
rays  of  light  are  not  the  same  to  a  spectator  in  motion  as  to 
one  at  rest.  As  the  estimation  of  its  effect  belongs  to 
uranography,  we  must  explain  it  here,  though,  in  so  doing, 
we  must  antidpate  some  of  the  results  to  be  detailed  in 
subsequent  chapters. 

(329.)  Suppose  a  shower  of  rain  to  fall  perpendicularly  in  a 
dead  calm ;  a  person  exposed  to  the  shower,  who  should  stand 
quite  still  and  upright,  would  receive  the  drops  on  his  hat, 
which  would  thus  shelter  him,  but  if  he  ran  forward  in  any 
direction  they  would  strike  him  in  the  face.  The  effect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  he  remained  still,  and  a  wind  should 
arise  of  the  same  velocity,  and  drift  them  ag^st  him. 
Suppose  a  ball  let  fall  from  a  point  A  above  a  horizontal  line 
£  F,  and  that  at  B  were  placed  to  receive  it  the  open  mouth 
of  an  inclined  hollow  tube  P  Q ;  if  the  tube  were  held  im- 


moveable the  ball  would  strike  on  its  lower  side,  but  if  the 
tube  were  carried  forward  in  the  direction  EF,  with  a 
velocity  properly  adjusted  at  every  instant  to  that  of  the  ball, 
while  preserving  its  inclination  to  the  horizon,  so  that  when 
the  ball  in  its  natural  descent  reached  C,  the  tube  should 
have  been  carried  into  the  position  II S,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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boll  would,  throughout  its  whole  descent,  be  found  in  the 
axis  of  the  tube ;  and  a  spectator  referring  to  the  tube  the 
motion  of  the  ball,  and  carried  along  with  the  former,  uncon- 
scious of  its  motion,  would  fancy  that  the  ball  had  been 
moving  in  the  inclined  direction  B  S  of  the  tube's  axis. 

(330.)  Our  eyes  and  telescopes  are  such  tubes.  In  what- 
ever manner  we  consider  light,  whether  as  an  advancing 
wave  in  a  motionless  ether,  or  a  shower  of  atoms  traversing 
space,  (provided  that  in  both  cases  we  regard  it  as  absolutely 
incapable  of  suffering  resistance  or  corporeal  obstruction  from 
the  particles  of  transparent  media  traversed  by  it*,)  if  in  the 
interval  between  the  rays  traversing  the  object  glass  of  tlie 
one  or  the  cornea  of  the  other  {at  which  moment  they  acquire 
that  convergence  which  directs  them  to  a  certain  point  infixed 
9pace)y  and  their  arrival  at  their  focus,  the  cross  wires  of  the 
one  or  the  retina  of  the  other  be  slipped  asidcy  the  point  of 
convergence  (which  remains  unchanged)  will  no  longer  cor- 
respond to  the  intersection  of  the  wires  or  the  central  point 
of  our  visual  area.  The  object  then  will  appear  displaced ;  and 
the  amount  of  this  displacement  is  aberration. 

(331.)  The  earth  is  moving  through  space  with  a  velocity 
of  about  19  miles  per  second,  in  an  elliptic  path  round  the 
sun,  and  is  therefore  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at 
every  instant.  Light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  192,000 
miles  per  second,  which,  although  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  is  yet  not  infinitely  so.  Time  is  occupied  by  it  in 
traversing  any  space,  and  in  that  time  the  earth  describes  a 
space  which  is  to  the  former  as  19  to  192,000,  or  as  the 
timgent  of  20"'5  to  radius.  Suppose  now  A  P  S  to  i-epresent 
a  ray  of  light  from  a  star  at  A,  and  let  the  tube  P  Q  be  that 
of  a  telescope  so  inclined  forward  that  the  focus  formed  by 

*  This  condition  b  indispensable.  Without  it  we  fall  into  all  those  diffi- 
culties which  M .  Doppler  has  so  well  pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  Aberration 
(Abhandlungen  der  k.  bocmiischen  Gcsellschaft  der  Wissenschaflen.  Folge  V, 
vol.  iii.).  If  light  itself,  or  the  luminiferous  ether,  be  corporeal,  the  condition 
insisted  on  amounts  to  a  formal  surrender  of  the  dogma,  either  of  the  extension 
or  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter  ;  at  least  in  tlie  sense  in  which  those  terms 
have  been  hitherto  used  by  meUiphysicians.  At  the  point  to  which  science  is 
arriveil,  probably  few  will  be  found  disposed  to  maintain  eitlier  the  one  or  the 
other. 
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its  object  glass  shall  be  received  upon  its  cross  wire,  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  inclination  of  the 
tube  must  be  such  as  to  make  PS:  S  Q : :  velocity  of  light : 
velocity  of  the  earth : :  1 :  tan.  20" '5  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
angle  S  P  Q,  or  P  S  R,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  telescoixj 
must  deviate  from  the  true  direction  of  the  star,  must  be 
2(y'-5. 

(332.)  A  similar  reasoning  will  hold  good  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earth's  motion  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  visual 
ray.  If  S  B  be  the  true  direction  of  the  visual  ray,  and  A  C 
the  position  in  which  the  telescope 
requires  to  be  held  in  the  apparent 
direction,  we  must  still  have  the  pro- 
portion B  C  :  B  A  : :  velocity  of 
light :  velocity  of  the  earth  : :  rad.  : 
sine  of  20''*5  (for  in  such  small  angles  d" 
it  matters  not  whether  we  use  the 

sines  or  tangents).  But  we  have,  also,  by  trigonometry, 
BC :  B  A: :  sine  of  B  A  C:  sine  of  A  C  B  or  C  B  P,  which  last 
is  the  apparent  displacement  caused  by  aberration.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  sine  of  the  aberration,  or  (since  the  angle  is 
extremely  small)  the  aberration  itself,  is  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  earth's  motion  in  space  with 
the  visual  ray,  and  is  therefore  a  maximum  when  the  line  of 
sight  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion. 

(333.)  The  uranographical  effect  of  aberration,  then,  is  to 
distort  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  causing  all  the  stars  to 
crowd  as  it  were  directly  towards  that  point  in  the  heavens 
which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  parallel  to  that  in 
which  the  earth  is  for  the  moment  moving.  As  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  point 
must  lie  in  that  plane,  90"*  in  advance  of  the  earth's  longitude, 
or  90**  behind  the  sun's,  and  shifts  of  course  continually,  de- 
scribing the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  year. .  It  is  easy 
to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  on  each  particular  star  will  be 
to  make  it  apparently  describe  a  small  ellipse  in  the  heavens, 
having  for  its  centre  the  point  in  which  the  star  would  be 
seen  if  the  earth  were  at  rest. 

V  3 
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(334.)  Aberration  then  affects  the  apparent  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  of  all  the  stars,  and  that  by  quantities 
easily  calculable.  The  formulad  most  convenient  for  that 
purpose,  and  which,  systematically  embracing  at  the  same 
time  the  corrections  for  precession  and  nutation,  enable  the 
observer,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  disencumber  his 
observations  of  right  ascension  and  declination  of  their  in- 
fluence, have  been  constructed  by  Prof.  Bessel,  and  tabulated 
in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  where  they  will  be  found  accompanied 
with  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  places,  for  1830,  of  the 
principal  fixed  stars,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  arranged 
works  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared. 

(335.)  When  the  body  from  wluch  the  visual  ray  emanates  b 
itself  in  motion,  an  effect  arises  which  is  not  properly  speaking 
aberration,  though  it  is  usually  treated  under  that  head 
in  astronomical  books,  and  indeed  confounded  with  it,  to  the 
production  of  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
The  effect  in  question  (which  is  independent  of  any  theoretical 
views  respecting  the  nature  of  light*)  may  be  explained  as 
follows.  The  ray  by  which  we  see  any  object  is  not  that 
which  it  emits  at  the  moment  we  look  at  it,  but  that  which  it 
did  emit  some  time  before,  viz,  the  time  occupied  by  light  in 
traversing  the  interval  which  separates  it  from  us.  The 
aberration  of  such  a  body  then  arising  from  the  earth's 
velocity  must  be  applied  as  a  correction,  not  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  earth's  place  at  the  moment  of  observation  with  that 
occupied  by  the  body  at  the  same  momenty  but  at  that  ante- 
cedent instant  when  the  ray  quitted  it  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  derive  the  rule  given  by  astronomical  writers  for  the  case 

*  The  results  of  the  undulatory  and  corpuscular  theories  of  light,  in  the 
matter  of  aberration  arc,  in  the  main,  the  same.  We  say  in  the  main.  There 
is,  however,  a  minute  difference  even  of  numerical  results.  In  the  undulatory 
doctrine,  the  propagation  of  light  takes  place  with  equal  velocity  in  all  direc- 
tions, whether  the  luminary  be  at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  the  corpuscular,  with 
an  excess  of  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  over  that  in  the  contrary 
equal  to  twice  the  velocity  of  the  body's  motion.  In  the  cases,  then,  of  a  body 
moving  with  equal  velocity  directly  to  and  directly  from  the  earth,  the  aberra- 
tions will  be  alike  on  the  undulatory,  but  different  on  the  corpuscular  hypotlicsU. 
The  utmost  difference  which  can  arise  from  this  cause  in  ottr  $jf$iem  cannot 
amount  to  above  six  thousandths  of  a  second. 
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of  a  moving  object  From  the  known  laws  of  its  motion  and 
the  earth%  calculate  its  apparent  or  relative  angular  motion  in 
the  time  taken  hy  light  to  traverse  its  distance  from  the  earth* 
This  is  the  total  amount  of  its  apparent  misplacement  Its 
effect  is  to  displace  the  body  observed  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  its  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens.  And  it  is  a  compound 
or  aggregate  effect  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
the  aberration,  properly  so  called,  resulting  from  the  composi- 
tion of  the  earth's  motion  with  that  of  light,  the  other  being 
what  is  not  inaptly  termed  the  liquation  of  light,  being  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in 
traversing  a  variable  space. 

(336.)  The  complete  Seduction,  as  it  is  called,  of  an  astro- 
ncMiiical  observation  consists  in  applying  to  the  place  of  the 
observed  heavenly  body  as  read  off  on  the  instruments  (sup- 
posed perfect  and  in  perfect  adjustment)  five  distinct  and 
independent  corrections,  viz.  those  for  refraction,  parallax, 
aberration,  precession,  and  nutation.  Of  these  the  correc- 
tion for  refraction  enables  us  to  declare  what  would  have 
lieen  the  observed  place,  were  there  no  atmosphere  to 
displace  it  That  for  parallax  enables  us  to  say  from  its 
place  observed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  it  would 
have  been  seen  if  observed  from  the  centre.  That  for  aberra- 
tion, where  it  would  have  been  observed  from  a  motionless, 
instead  of  a  moving  station :  while  the  corrections  for  pre- 
cession and  nutation  refer  it  to  fixed  and  determinate  instead 
of  constantly  varying  celestial  circles.  The  great  importance 
of  these  corrections,  which  pervade  all  astronomy,  and  have 
to  be  applied  to  every  observation  before  it  can  be  employed 
for  any  practical  or  theoretical  purpose,  renders  this  recapitu- 
lation far  from  superfluous. 

(337.)  Befraction  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained. 
Art  40.  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  necessary  here  to  add  that 
in  its  use  as  an  astronomical  correction  its  amount  must  be 
applied  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  in  which  it  affects  the 
observation ;  a  remark  equally  applicable  to  all  other  cor- 
rections. 

(338.)  The  general  nature  of  parallax  or  rather  of  paral- 
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lactic  motion  has  also  been  explained  in  Art  80.  Bat 
parallax  in  the  uran<^n^phical  sense  of  the  word  has  a  more 
technical  meaning.  It  is  understood  to  express  that  optical 
displacement  of  a  body  observed  which  is  due  to  its  being 
observed,  not  from  that  point  which  we  have  fixed  upon  as  a 
conventional  central  station  (from  which  we  conceive  the 
apparent  motion  would  be  more  simple  in  its  laws),  but  from 
some  other  station  remote  from  such  conventional  centre :  not 
from  the  centre  of  tlie  earth,  for  instance,  but  from  its  sur- 
face: not  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  (which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  for  some  puri)oses  a  preferable  conventional 
station),  but  from  that  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  case 
this  opticiil  displacement  is  called  the  diurnal  or  geocentric 
liarallax ;  in  the  latter  the  annual  or  heliocentric*  In  either 
case  [Hirallax  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  apparent 
place  of  the  heavenly  body,  as  actually  seen  from  the  station 
of  observation,  to  reduce  it  to  its  place  as  it  would  have  been 
seen  at  that  instant  from  the  conventional  station. 

(339.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax  at  any  place  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  easily  adculated  if  we  know  the  distance 
of  the  body,  and,  vice  vcrsa^  if  we  know  the  diurnal  parallax 
that  distance  may  be  calculated.  For  supposii)<^  Slhe  object, 
C  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
A  the  station  of  observation 
at  its  surface,  and  C  A  Z 
the  dii'cction  of  a  perpen- 
diculiur  to  the  surface  at  A, 
then  will  the  object  be  seen 
from  A  in  the  direction  A  S, 
and  its  apparent  zenith  dis-  tI 
tancc  will  be  Z  A  S ; 
whereas,  if  seen  from  the 
centre,  it  will  appear  in  the 
direction  C  S,  with  an  an- 
gular distance  from  the 
zenith  of  A  equal  to  Z  C  S ; 
so  that  ZAS — ZCS  or  ASC  is  the  pamllnx.  Now 
since    by    trigonometry  C  S   :   C  A  ::  sin    C  A  S  =  sin 
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Z  A  S  :  sin  A  S  C,  it  follows  that  the  sine  of  the  parallax 

Badius  of  earth        .    r/  a  o 

=-TvrT f  1    ,  -  X  sin  Z  A  S. 

Distance  oi  body 

(340.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax^  therefore,  at  a 
given  place,  and  for  a  given  distance  of  the  body  observed, 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  its  apparent  zenith  distance,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  greatest  when  the  body  is  observed  in  the 
act  of  rising  or  setting,  in  which  case  its  parallax  is  called 
its  horizontal  parallax,  so  that  at  any  other  zenith  distance, 
parallax  =  horizontal  parallax  x  sine  of  apparent  zenith 
distance,  and  since  A  C  S  is  always  less  than  Z  A  S  it  appears 
that  the  application  of  the  reduction  or  correction  for  parallax 
always  acts  in  diminution  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance  or 
increase  of  the  apparent  altitude  or  distance  from  the  Nadir, 
i.  ^.  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  for  refraction. 

(341.)  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  geocentric  or 
diurnal  parallax  refers  itself  to  the  zenith  of  the  observer 
for  its  direction  and  quantitative  rule,  so  the  heliocentric  or 
annual  parallax  refers  itself  for  its  law  to  the  point  in  the 
heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  place  of  the  sun  as  seen 
from  the  earth.  Applied  as  a  correction,  its  effect  takes  place  in 
a  plane  passing  through  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  observed 
body.  Its  effect  is  always  to  decrease  its  observed  distance 
from  that  point  or  to  increase  its  angular  distance  from  the 
sun.  And  its  sine  is  given  by  the  relation.  Distance  of  the 
observed  body  from  the  sun  :  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun::  sine  of  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  sun  (or  its  apparent  elongation)',  sine  of  heliocentric 
parallax.  * 

(342.)  On  a  summary  view  of  the  whole  of  the  urano- 
graphical  corrections,  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
those  which  doy  and  those  which  do  noty  alter  the  apparent 
configurations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  inter  se.  The  former 
are  rea/,  the  latter  technical  corrections.  The  real  corrections 
are  refraction,  aberration  and  parallax.     The  technical  are 

*  Tills  account  of  the  law  uf  hvlioccntric  parallax  is  in  anticipation  of  \«  Imt 
follows  Ml  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  will  be  better  understood  by  tlic  student 
when  somewhat  fartlier  advanced. 
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precession  and  nutation,  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  consider 
parallax  as  a  technical  correction  introduced  with  a  view  to 
simplification  by  a  better  choice  of  our  point  of  sight. 

(343.)  The  corrections  of  the  first  of  these  classes  have 
one  peculiarity  in  respect  of  their  law,  common  to  them  all, 
wluch  the  student  of  practical  astronomy  will  do  well  to  fix 
in  his  memory.  They  all  refer  themselves  to  definite  apexes 
or  paints  of  convergence  in  the  sphere.  Thus,  refraction  in  its 
apparent  effect  causes  all  celestial  objects  to  draw  together  or 
oonverge  towards  the  zenith  of  the  observer :  geocentric  pa- 
rallax, towards  his  Nadir :  heliocentric,  towards  the  place  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavens :  aberration  towards  that  point  in  the 
celestial  sphere  which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  pa- 
rallel to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  at  the  moment,  or 
(as  will  be  hereafter  explained)  towards  a  point  in  the  great 
circle  called  the  ecliptic,  9QP  behind  the  sun's  place  in  that 
circle.  When  applied  as  corrections  to  an  observation,  these 
directions  are  of  course  to  be  reversed. 

(344.)  In  the  quantitative  law,  too,  which  this  class  of  cor- 
rections follow,  a  like  agreement  takes  place,  at  least  as 
r^ards  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  parallax  and  aberra- 
tion, in  all  three  of  which  the  amount  of  the  correction  (or 
more  strictiy  its  sine)  increases  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the 
sine  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  observed  body  from  the  apex 
appropriate  to  the  particular  correction  in  question.  In  the 
case  of  refraction  the  law  is  less  simple,  agreeing  more  nearly 
with  the  tangent  than  the  sine  of  that  distance,  but  agreeing 
with  the  others  in  placing  the  maximum  at  90^  from  its  apex. 

(345.)  As  respects  the  order  in  which  these  corrections  are 
to  be  applied  to  any  observation,  it  is  as  follows :  1.  Befiraction ; 
2.  Aberration ;  3.  Geocentric  Parallax ;  4.  Heliocentric  Pa- 
rallax ;  5.  Nutation ;  6.  Precession.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
order  in  theoretical  strictness.  But  as  the  amount  of  aberra^ 
tion  and  nutation  is  in  all  cases  a  very  minute  quantity,  it 
matters  not  in  what  order  they  are  applied ;  so  that  for  prac- 
tical convenience  they  are  always  thrown  together  with  the 
precession,  and  applied  after  the  others. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OP   THE   sun's  motion. 

APPi^RBNT  MOTION  OP  THE  SUN  NOT  UNIFORST. — ITS  APPARENT 
DIAMETER  ALSO  VARIABLE. — VARIATION  OF  ITS  DISTANCE  CON- 
CLUDED.— ITS  APPARENT  ORBIT  AN  ELLIPSE  ABOUT  THE  FOCUS. 
— LAW  OF  THE  ANGULAR  VELOCITY.  —  EQUABLE  DESCRIPTION 
OF  AREAS. — PARALLAX  OF  THE  SUN. — ITS  DISTANCE  AND  MAG- 
NITUDE.— COPERNICAN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SUN'S  APPARENT 
MOTION.  —  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  EARTH's  AXIS THE    SEASONS. 

—  HEAT  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  SUN  IN  DIFFERENT   PARTS  OF   THE 

ORBIT. EFFECT  OF  EXCENTRICITY  OF   THE   ORBIT  AND  POSITION 

OF  ITS  AXIS  ON  CLIMATE.  — MEAN  AND  TRUE  LONGITUDES  OF  THE 

SUN. EQUATION    OF  THE   CENTRE.  —  SIDEREAL,   TROPICAL,   AND 

ANOMALISTIC    YEARS. PHYSICAL   CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SUN. — 

ITS  SPOTS.  —  FACULiE.  —  PROBABLE   NATURE  AND   CAUSE  OF   THE 

SPOTS. RECENT    DISCOVERIES    OF    MR.   DAWES. — ROTATION    OF 

THE  SUN  ON  ITS  AXIS. — ITS   ATMOSPHERE. —  SUPPOSED  CLOUDS. 

—  PERIODICAL  RECURRENCE  OF  A  MORE  AND  LESS  SPOTTED  STATE 
OF  ITS  SURFACE. 

(346.)  In  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  has  been  shown  that  tlic 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  which 
it  performs  in  a  period  of  one  sidereal  year.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  line  joining  the  earth  and  sun  lies  constantly 
in  one  plane  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  real  motion 
from  which  this  apparent  motion  arises,  it  must  be  confined 
to  one  plane,  which  is  called  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 

(347.)  We  have  already  seen  (art.  146.)  that  the  sun's 
motion  in  right  ascension  among  the  stars  is  not  uniform. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
in  consequence  of  which  equal  variations  in  longitude  do  not 
correspond  to  equal  changes  of  right  ascension.  But  if  we 
observe  the  place  of  the  sun  daily  throughout  the  year,  by 
the  transit  and  circle,  and  from  these  calculate  the  lon^tude 
for  each  day,  it  will  still  be  found  that,  even  in  its  own  proper 
path,  its  apparent  angular  motion  is  far  from  uniform.     The 
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change  of  longitude  in  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours  averages 
(f  59'  8"*33  ;  but  about  the  31st  of  December  it  amounts  to 
V  V  9''-9,  and  about  the  1st  of  July  is  only  (f  57'  IV''5. 
Such  are  the  extreme  limits,  and  such  the  mean  value  of  the 
sun's  apparent  angular  velocity  in  its  annual  orbit. 

(348.)  This  variation  of  its  angular  velocity  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  of  its  distance  from  us.  The 
change  of  distance  is  recognized  by  a  variation  observed  to 
take  place  in  its  apparent  diameter,  when  measured  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  with  an  instrument  adapted  for  thnt 
purpose,  called  the  heliometer^^  or,  by  calculating  from  the 
time  which  its  disc  takes  to  traverse  the  meridian  in  the 
transit  instrument.  The  greatest  apparent  diameter  corre- 
sponds to  the  1st  of  January,  or  to  the  greatest  angular 
velocity,  and  measures  32'  36'''2,  the  least  is  31'  32''-0  ;  and 
corresponds  to  the  1st  of  July ;  at  which  epochs,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  angular  motion  is  also  at  its  extreme  limit  cither 
way.  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  sun  to  alter  its  real 
8ize  periodically,  the  observed  change,  of  its  apparent  size  can 
only  arise  from  an  actual  change  of  distance.  And  the 
sines  or  tangents  of  such  small  arcs  being  proportional  to 
the  arcs  themselves,  its  distances  from  us,  at  the  above-named 
epoch,  must  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  apparent 
diameters.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest,  the 
mean,  and  the  least  distances  of  the  sun  from  us  are  in  the 
respective  proportions  of  the  numbers  1*01679,  1  00000,  and 
0*98321;  and  that  its  apparent  angular  velocity  diminishes 
as  the  distance  increases,  and  vice  versd. 

(349.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  real  orbit  of  the  sun, 
as  referred  to  the  earth  sup}X>sed  at  rest,  is  not  a  circle  with 
the  earth  in  the  centre.  The  situation  of  the  earth  within  it 
is  excentricy  the  excentricity  amounting  to  0*01679  of  tlio 
mean  distance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  our  unit  of  measure 
in  this  inquiry.  But  besides  this,  the  form  of  the  orbit  is 
not  circular,  but  elliptic.  If  from  any  point  O,  taken  to 
represent  the  earth,  we  draw  a  line,  O  A,  in  some  fixed 

*  'HAtos  the  sun,  and  fifrptty  to  measure. 
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direction,  from  which  we  then  set  off  a  series  of  angles, 
A  O  B,  A  O  C,  &c  equal  to  the  observed  longitudes  of  tho 
sun  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
these  respective  directions  mea- 
sure off  from  O  the  distances 
O  A,  O  B,  O  C,  &c  representing 
the  distances  deduced  from  the 
observed  diameter,  and  then  con- 
nect all  the  extremities  A,  B,  C, 
&c.  of  these  lines  by  a  continuous  curve,  it  is  evident  this  will 
be  a  correct  representation  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  sun  about 
the  earth.  Now,  when  this  is  done,  a  deviation  from  the  cir- 
cular figure  in  the  resulting  curve  becomes  apparent ;  it  is  found 
to  be  evidently  longer  than  it  is  broad  —  that  is  to  say,  ellip- 
tic, and  the  point  O  to  occupy,  not  the  centre^  but  one  of  the 
foci  of  the  ellipse.  The  graphical  process  here  described  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  general  figure  of  the  curve  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  exact  verification,  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  properties  of  the  ellipse  *,  and  to  express  the 
distance  of  any  one  of  its  points  in  terms  of  the  angular  situ- 
ation of  that  point  with  respect  to  the  longer  axis,  or  diameter 
of  the  ellipse.  This,  however,  is  readily  done;  and  when  nu- 
merically calculated,  on  the  supposition  of  the  exccntricity 
l)eing  such  as  above  stated,  a  perfect  coincidence  is  found  to 
subsist  between  the  distances  thus  computed,  and  those  de- 
rived from  the  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter. 

(350.)  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  and  sun  being  taken 
for  unity,  the  extremes  are  1'01679  and  0*98321.  But  if  we 
compare,  in  like  manner,  the  mean  or  average  angular  velocity 
with  the  extremes,  greatest  and  least,  we  shall  find  these  to 
be  in  the  proportions  of  1-03386,  1 -00000,  and  0-96670, 
The  variation  of  the  sun's  angular  velocity^  then,  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  its  distance  —  fully  twice 
as  great ;  and  if  we  examine  its  numerical  expressions  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  comparing  them  with  the  mean  value,  and  also 
with  the  corresponding  distances,  it  will  be  found,  that,  by 

^  See  Conic  Sections  by  the  Rev.  II.  P.  Hamilton,  or  any  other  of  Uie  very 
numerous  works  on  tliis  subject. 
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whatever  fraction  of  its  mean  value  the  distance  exceeds  the 
mean,  the  angular  velocity  will  fall  short  of  its  mean  or  average 
quantity  by  very  nearly  twice  as  great  a  fraction  of  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  angvlar 
velocity  is  in  the  inverse  proportion,  not  of  the  distance  simply, 
but  of  its  sqtuire;  so  that,  to  compare  the  daily  motion  in 
longitude  of  the  sun,  at  one  point.  A,  of  its  path,  with  that 
at  B,  we  must  state  the  proportion  thus :  — 

O  B^  :  O  A'  ::  daily  motion  at  A  :  daily  motion  at  B. 
And  this  is  found  to  be  exactly  verified  in  every  part  of  the 
orbit. 

(351.)  Hence  we  deduce  another  remarkable  conclusion  — 
viz.  that  if  the  sun  be  supposed  really  to  move  around  the 
circumference  of  this  ellipse,  its  actual  speed  cannot  be  uni- 
form, but  must  be  greatest  at  its  least  distance  and  less  at  its 
greatest  For,  were  it  uniform,  the  apparent  angular  velocity 
would  be,  of  course,  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance ; 
simply  because  the  same  linear  change  of  place,  being  produced 
in  the  same  time  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  must, 
by  the  laws  of  perspective,  correspond  to  apparent  angular 
displacements  inversely  as  those  distances.  Since,  then, 
observation  indicates  a  more  rapid  law  of  variation  in  the 
angular  velocities,  it  is  evident  that  mere  change  of  distance, 
unaccompanied  with  a  change  of  actual  speed,  is  insuffident 
to  account  for  it ;  and  that  the  increased  proximity  of  the  sun 
to  the  earth  must  be  accompanied  with  an  actual  increase  of 
its  real  velocity  of  motion  along  its  path. 

(352.)  This  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  path,  the  excentric 
position  of  the  earth  within  it,  and  the  unequal  speed  with 
which  it  is  actually  traversed  by  the  sun  itself,  all  tend  to 
render  the  calculation  of  its  longitude  from  theory  {i.e.  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  its  motion)  difficult ; 
and  indeed  impossible,  so  long  as  the  law  of  its  actual  velocity 
continues  unknown.  Thb  lawy  however,  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  It  does  not  come  forward,  as  it  were,  and  present 
itself  at  once,  like  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  by  a  direct 
comparison  of  angles  and  distances,  but  requires  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  whole  series  of  observations  registered 
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daring  an  entire  period.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  mueh 
painful  and  laborious  calculation,  that  it  was  discovered  by 
Kepler  (who  was  also  the  first  to  ascertain  the  elliptic  form 
of  the  orbit),  and  announced  in  the  following  terms: — Let  a 
line  be  always  supposed  to  connect  the  sun,  supposed  in 
motion,  with  the  earth,  supposed  at  rest;  then,  as  the  sun 
moves  along  its  ellipse,  this  line  (which  is  called  in  astronomy 
the  rctdius  vector)  will  describe  or  sweep  over  that  portion  of 
the  whole  area  or  surface  of  the  ellipse  which  is  included 
between  its  consecutive  positions :  and  the  motion  of  the  sun 
will  be  such  that  equal  areas  are  thus  swept  over  by  the  re- 
volving radius  vector  in  equal  timesy  in  whatever  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  ellipse  the  sun  may  be  moving. 

(353.)  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  unequal 
times,  the  areas  described  must  be  proportional^to  the  times. 
Thus,  in  the  figure  of  art.  349.  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  fix)m  A  to  B,  is  to  the  time  in  which  it  moves  from  C 
to  D,  as  the  area  of  the  elliptic  sector  A  O  B  is  to  the  area 
of  the  sector  DOC. 

(354.)  The  circumstances  of  the  sun's  apparent  annual 
motion  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  as  follows :  —  It  is 
performed  in  an  orbit  lying  in  one  plaae  passing  through  the 
earth's  centre,  called  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  whose  pro- 
jection on  the  heavens  is  the  great  circle  so  called.  In  this 
plane  its  motion  is  from  west  to  east,  or  to  a  spectator  look- 
ing down  on  the  plane  of  the  elliptic  from  the  northern  side, 
in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch 
laid  face  uppermost  In  this  plane,  however,  the  actual 
path  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical ;  having  the  earth,  not  in 
its  center,  but  in  one  focus.  The  excentricity  of  this  ellipse 
is  0*01679,  in  parts  of  a  unit  equal  to  the  mean  distance,  or 
half  the  longer  diameter  of  the  ellipse  ;  t.  e.  about  one  sixtieth 
part  of  that  semi-diameter ;  and  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  its 
circumference  is  so  regulated,  that  equal  areas  of  the  ellipse 
are  passed  over  by  the  radius  vector  in  equal  times. 

(355.)  What  we  have  here  stated  supposes  no  knowledge 
of  the  sun's  actual  distance  from  the  earth,  nor,  consequently, 
of  the  actual  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  nor  of  the  body  of  the 
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sun  itself.  To  come  to  any  conclusions  on  these  points^  we 
must  first  consider  by  wliat  means  we  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  the  distance  of  an  object  to  which  we  have  no 
access.  Now^  it  is  obvious,  that  its  parallax  alone  can  afford 
us  any  information  on  this  subject.  Suppose  P  A  B  Q  to 
represent  the  earthy  C  its  centre,  and  S  the  sun,  and  A^  B 


two  situations  of  a  spectator,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  stations  of  two  spectators,  both  observing  the  sun 
S  at  the  same  instant  The  spectator  A  will  see  it  in  the 
direction  A  Sa,  and  will  refer  it  to  a  ]K)int  a  in  the  infinitely 
distant  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  while  the  spectator  B  will 
see  it  in  the  direction  B  S  ^,  and  refer  it  to  b.  The  angle 
included  between  these  directions,  or  the  measure  of  the 
celestial  arc  a  by  by  which  it  is  displaced^  is  equal  to  the  angle 
A  S  B ;  and  if  this  angle  be  known,  and  the  local  situations 
of  A  and  B,  with  the  part  of  the  earth's  surface  A  B  included 
between  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  distance  C  S  may  be 
calculated.  Now,  since  A  S  C  (art.  339  )  is  the  parallax  of 
the  sun  as  seen  from  A,  and  B  S  C  as  seen  from  B,  the  angle 
A  S  B,  or  the  total  apparent  displacement  is  the  sum  of  the 
two  ])arallaxes.  Suppose,  then,  two  observers  —  one  in  the 
northern,  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere — at  stations 
on  the  same  meridian,  to  observe  on  the  same  day  the  meridian 
altitudes  of  the  sun's  centre.  Having  thence  derived  the 
apparent  zenith  distances,  and  cleared  them  of  the  effects  of 
refraction,  if  the  distance  of  die  sun  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  sum  of  the  zenith  distances  thus  found  would 
be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  north  and  south 
of  the  places  of  observation.  For  the  sum  in  question  would 
then  be  equal  to  the  angle  Z  C  X,  which  is  the  meridional 
distance  of  the  stations  across  the  equator.  But  the  effect 
of  parallax  being  in  both  cases  to  incrcjise  the  apparent  zenith 
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distances^  their  observed  sum  will  be  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  latitudes,  by  the  sum  of  the  two  parallaxes,  or  by  the 
angle  A  S  B.  This  angle,  then,  is  obtained  by  subducting 
the  sum  of  the  north  and  south  latitudes  &om  that  of  the 
zenith  distances;  and  this  once  determined,  the  horiisontal 
parallax  is  easily  found,  by  dividing  the  angle  so  determined 
by  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  the  two  latitudes. 

(356.)  If  the  two  stations  be  not  exactly  on  the  same 
meridian  (a  condition  very  difficult  to  fulfil),  the  same  process 
will  apply,  if  we  take  care  to  allow  for  the  change  of  the  sun's 
actual  zenith  distance  in  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between 
its  arrival  on  the  meridians  of  the  stations.  This  change  is 
readily  ascertained,  either  from  tables  of  the  sun's  motion, 
grounded  on  the  experience  of  a  long  course  of  observations, 
or  by  actual  observation  of  its  meridional  altitude  on  several 
days  before  and  after  that  on  which  the  observations  for 
parallax  are  taken.  Of  course,  the  nearer  the  stations  are  to 
each  other  in  longitude,  the  less  is  this  interval  of  time,  and, 
consequently,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  this  correction ;  and, 
therefore,  the  less  injurious  to  the  accuracy  of  the  final  result 
is  any  imcertainty  in  the  daily  change  of  zenith  distance 
which  may  arise  from  imperfection  in  the  solar  tables,  or  in 
the  observations  made  to  determine  it. 

(357.)  The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  con- 
cluded &om  observations  of  the  nature  above  described,  per- 
formed in  stations  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  latitude, 
at  which  observatories  have  been  instituted.  It  has  also  been 
deduced  from  other  methods  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and 
susceptible  of  much  greater  exactness,  to  be  hereafter  de^ 
scribed.  Its  amount  so  obtained,  is  about  8'^*6.  Minute  as 
this  quantity  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  tolerably 
correct  approximation  to  the  truth;  and  in  conformity  with  it> 
we  must  admit  the  sun  to  be  situated  at  a  mean  distance 
from  us,  of  no  less  than  23984  times  the  length  of  the 
earth's  radius,  or  about  95000000  miles. 

(358.)  That  at  so  vast  a  dbtance  the  sun  should  appear  to 
OB  of  the  size  it  does,  and  should  so  powerfully  influence  our 
condition  by  its  heat  and  light,  requires  us  to  form  a  very 
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graad  conception  of  its  actual  magnitude^  and  of  the  scale  on 
which  those  important  processes  are  carried  on  within  it^  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  keep  up  its  liberal  and  unceasing  supply 
of  these  elements.  As  to  its  actual  magnitude  we  can  be  at 
no  I08S5  knowing  its  distance^  and  the  angles  under  which  its 
diameter  appears  to  us.  An  object^  placed  at  the  distance  of 
95000000  miles^  and  subtending  an  angle  of  32^  V\  must  have 
a  real  diameter  of  882000  miles.  Such,  then,  is  the  diameter  of 
this  stupendous  globe.  If  we  compare  it  with  what  we  have 
already  ascertained  of  the  dimensions  of  our  own,  we  shall 
find  that  in  linear  magnitude  it  exceeds  the  earth  in  the  pro- 
portion 11 H  to  I5  and  in  bulk  in  that  of  1384472  to  1. 

(359.)  It  is  hardly  posdble  to  avoid  associating  our  con- 
oeption  of  an  object  of  definite  globular  figure,  and  of  such 
enormous  dimensions,  with  some  corresponding  attribute  of 
massiveness  and  material  solidity.  That  the  sun  is  not  a 
mere  phantom,  but  a  body  having  its  own  peculiar  structure 
and  economy,  our  telescopes  distinctly  inform  us.  They  show 
us  dark  spots  on  its  surface,  which  slowly  change  their  places 
and  forms,  and  by  attending  to  whose  situation,  at  different 
times,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that  the  sun  revolves 
about  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  performing  one  rotation  in  a  period  of  about  25  days, 
and  in  the  same  direction  with  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth,  u  e.  from  west  to  east.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
analogy  vrith  our  own  globe;  the  slower  and  more  majestic 
movement  only  corresponding  with  the  greater  dimensions  of 
the  machinery,  and  impressing  us  with  the  prevalence  of 
similar  mechanical  laws,  and  of,  at  least,  such  a  community 
of  nature  as  the  existence  of  inertia  and  obedience  to  force 
may  argue.  Now,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  we  invest 
our  idea  of  this  immense  bulk  with  the  attribute  of  inertia,  or 
weight,  it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  its  circulation  round 
so  comparatively  small  a  body  as  the  earth,  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  dragging  it  along,  and  displacing  it,  if  bound  to  it 
by  some  invisible  tie ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  so  held  to 
it,  pursuing  its  course  alone  in  space,  and  leaving  the  earth 
behind.  If  we  connect  two  solid  masses  by  a  rod,  and  fling 
them  aloft,  wc  see  them  circulate  about  a  point  between  them. 
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which  is  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  but  if  one  of  them 
be  greatly  more  ponderous  than  the  other^  this  common  centre 
wiJl  be  proportionally  nearer  to  that  one^  and  even  within  its 
surface ;  so  that  the  smaller  one  will  circulate,  in  fact,  about 
the  larger,  which  will  be  comparatively  but  little  disturbed 
from  its  place. 

(360.)  Whether  the  earth  move  round  the  sun,  the  sun 
round  the  earth,  or  both  round  their  common  centre  of 
gravity,  will  make  no  difference,  so  far  as  appearances  are 
concerned,  provided  the  stars  be  supposed  sufficiently  distant 
to  undergo  no  sensible  apparent  parallactic  displacement  by 
the  motion  so  attributed  to  the  earth.  Whether  they  are  so 
or  not  must  stiU  be  a  matter  of  enquiry ;  and  from  the  absence 
of  any  measureable  amount  of  such  displacement,  we  can  con- 
clude nothing  but  this,  that  the  scale  of  the  sidereal  universe 
is  so  great,  that  the  mutual  orbit  of  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  regarded  as  an  imperceptible  point  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  its  nearest  members.  Admitting,  then,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  dynamics,  that  two  bodies  connected 
with  and  revolving  about  each  other  in  free  space  do,  in  fact, 
revolve  about  their  conunon  centre  of  gravity,  which  remains 
immoveable  by  their  mutual  action,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
further  enquiry,  whereabouts  between  them  this  centre  is 
situated.  Mechanics  teach  us  that  its  place  will  ^vide  their 
mutual  distance  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  weights  or 
masses^  ;  and  calculations  grounded  on  phenomena,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  given  further  on,  inform  us  that  this  ratio, 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  is  actually  that  of  354936 
to  1, — the  sun  being,  in  that  proportion,  more  ponderous 
than  the  earth.  From  this  it  will  follow  that  the  common 
point  about  which  they  both  circulate  is  only  267  miles  from 
the  sun's  centre,  or  about  yyVxr^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  diameter. 

(361.)  Henceforward,  then,  in  conformity  with  the  above 
statements,  and  with  the  Copemican  view  of  our  system,  we 
must  learn  to  look  upon  the  sun  as  the  comparatively  motion- 
less centre  about  which  the  earth  performs  an  annual  elliptic 
orbit  of  the  dimensions  and  excentricity,  and  with  a  velocity, 

*  Frincipia,  Kb.  i.  lex.  iii.  cor.  14. 
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regulated  according  to  the  law  above  assigned;  the  son 
occupying  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  from  that  station 
quietly  disseminating  on  all  sides  its  light  and  heat ;  while 
the  earth  travelling  round  it,  and  presenting  itself  differently 
to  it  at  different  times  of  the  year  and  day,  passes  through 
the  varieties  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  which  we 
enjoy ;  its  motion  (art.  354.)  being  from  west  to  east. 

(362.)  In  this  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  its  axis  pre- 
serves, at  all  times,  the  same  direction  as  if  the  orbitual 
movement  had  no  existence ;  and  is  carried  round  parallel  to 
itself,  and  pointing  always  to  the  same  vanishing  point  in 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  it  is  which  gives  rise  to 
the  variety  of  seasons,  as  we  shall  now  explain.  In  so  doing, 
we  shall  neglect  (for  a  reason  which  will  be  presently  ex- 
plained) the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  and  suppose  it  a  circle, 
with  the  sun  in  the  center  and  the  four  quadrants  of  its  orbit 
to  be  described  in  equal  times,  the  motion  in  a  circle  being 
uniform. 


(363.)  Let,  then,  S  represent  the  sun,  and  A,  B,  C,  D, 
four  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  90°  apart,  viz.  A  that 
which  it  has  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  opposite  to  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  B  G,  with  that  of 
the  equator  F  E,  B  that  which  it  has  a  quarter  of  a  year 
subsequently  or  90**  of  longitude  in  advance  of  A;  C,  180** 
and  D,  270^  in  advance  of  A.*     In  each  of  these  positions 

*  The  figure  by  •  mistake  of  the  engraver  it  inverted  right  and  left,  so  that 
the  earth  is  made  to  move  the  wrong  way  round  the  sun  —  a  point  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  reasoning,  and  which  the  reader  will  rectify  in  imagination. 
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let  P  Q  represent  the  axis  of  the  earthj  about  which  its 
diurnal  rotation  is  performed  without  interfering  with  ita 
annual  motion  in  its  orbit.  Then,  since  the  sun  can  only 
enlighten  one  half  of  the  surface  at  once,  yiz.  that  turned 
towards  it,  the  shaded  portions  of  the  globe  in  its  several 
positions  will  represent  the  dark,  and  the  bright,  the  en- 
lightened halves  of  the  earth's  surface  in  these  positions. 
Now,  1st,  in  the  position  A,  the  sun  is  vertically  over  the 
intersection  of  the  equinoctial  F  E  and  tiie  ecliptic  H  G.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  tiie  vernal  equinox ;  and  in  tiiis  position  the 
poles  P,  Q,  both  fall  on  tiie  extreme  confines  of  the  en- 
lightened side.  In  this  position,  therefore,  it  is  day  over 
half  the  northern  and  half  the  southern  hemisphere  at  once ; 
and  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  every  point  of  its  sur- 
face describes  half  its  diurnal  course  in  light,  and  half  in 
darkness ;  in  other  words,  the  duration  of  day  and  night  is 
here  equal  over  the  whole  globe :  hence  the  term  equinox. 
The  same  holds  good  at  the  autumnal  equinox  on  the  posi- 
tion C. 

(364.)  B  is  tiie  position  of  the  eartii  at  the  time  of  the 
northern  summer  solstice.  (See  art.  389.)  Here  the  north 
pole  P,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
its  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  B,  are  situated  within  tiie  en- 
lightened half.  As  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  in  this  position, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  that  part  remains  constantiy  en- 
lightened ;  therefore,  at  this  point  of  its  orbit,  or  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  continual  day  at  the  north  pole,  and 
in  all  that  region  of  the  earth  which  encircles  this  pole  as  far 
as  B  —  that  is,  to  tiie  distance  of  23""  27'  30''  from  tiie  pole, 
or  within  what  is  called  in  geography  the  arctic  circle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opposite  or  south  pole  Q,  with  all  the 
region  comprised  within  the  antarctic  circle,  as  far  as  23^  2T 
30^'  from  the  soutii  pole,  are  immersed  at  this  season  in  dark- 
ness during  the  entire  diurnal  rotation,  so  that  it  is  here  con- 
tinual night. 

(365.)  Witii  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  compre- 
hended between  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  nearer  any  point  is  to  the  nortii  pole,  tiie 
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larger  will  be  the  portion  of  its  diurnal  course  comprised 
within  the  bright,  and  the  smaller  within  the  dark  hemi* 
sphere ;  that  is  to  say,  the  longer  will  be  its  day,  and  the 
shorter  its  night.  Every  station  north  of  the  equator  will 
have  a  day  of  more  and  a  night  of  less  than  twelve  hours' 
duration,  and  vice  versd.  All  these  pluenomena  are  exactly 
inverted  when  the  earth  comes  to  the  opposite  point  D  of  its 
orbit. 

(366.)  Now,  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surfiM^e  depends  mainly  on  its  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 
Whenever  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  that 
place  is  receiving  heat ;  when  below,  parting  with  it,  by  the 
process  called  radiation;  and  the  whole  quantities  received  and 
parted  with  in  the  year  (secondary  causes  apart)  must  balance 
each  other  at  every  station,  or  the  equilibrium  of  temperature 
(tiiat  is  to  say,  the  constancy  which  is  observed  to  prevail  in 
the  annual  averages  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer)  would  not  be  supported.  Whenever,  then, 
the  sun  remains  more  than  twelve  hours  above  the  horizon  of 
any  place,  and  less  beneath,  the  general  temperature  of  that 
place  will  be  above  the  average ;  when  the  reverse,  below. 
As  the  earth,  then,  moves  from  A  to  B,  the  days  growing 
longer,  and  the  nights  shorter  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
ihe  temperature  of  every  part  of  that  hemisphere  increases, 
and  we  pass  from  spring  to  summer;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reverse  obtains  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  As  the 
earth  passes  from  B  to  C,  the  days  and  nights  again  approach 
to  equality — the  excess  of  temperature  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  above  the  mean  state  grows  less,  as  well  as  its 
defect  in  the  southern ;  and  at  the  autumnal  equinox  C,  the 
mean  state  is  once  more  attained.  From  thence  to  D,  and, 
finally,  round  ^ain  to  A,  all  the  same  phasnomena,  it  is 
obvious,  must  again  occur,  but  reversed,  —  it  being  now 
vrinter  in  the  northern  and  summer  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

(367.)  All  this  is  consonant  to  observed  fact.  The  con- 
tinual day  within  the  polar  circles  in  summer,  and  night  in 
winter,  tlie  general  increase  of  temperature  and  length  of 
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day  as  the  sun  approaches  the  elevated  pole,  and  the  reversal 
of  the  seasons  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi8phere85  are 
all  facts  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment.  The 
positions  A,  C  of  the  earth  correspond,  as  we  have  saidj  to 
the  equinoxes ;  those  at  B,  D  to  the  solstices.  This  term 
must  be  explained.  If,  at  any  point,  X,  of  the  orbits  we 
draw  X  P  the  earth's  axis,  and  X  S  to  the  sun,  it  is  evident 
that  the  angle  P  X  S  will  be  the  sun's  polar  distance.  Now, 
this  angle  is  at  its  maximimi  in  the  position  D,  and  at  its  mi- 
nimum at  B:  being  in  the  former  case =90** +  23''  28'=  113'' 
28',  and  in  the  latter  90''-23''  28' =  66''  32'.  At  these 
points  the  sun  ceases  to  approach  to  or  to  recede  from  the 
pole,  and  hence  the  name  solstice. 

(368  a.)  Let  us  next  consider  how  these  pluenomena  are 
modified  by  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  longer  axis  with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  solstices. 
This  ellipticity  (art.  350.)  is  about  one  sixtieth  of  the  mean 
distance,  so  that  the  sun,  at  its  greatest  proximity  is  about 
one  thirtieth  of  its  mean  distance  nearer  us  than  when  most 
remote.  Since  light  and  heat  are  equally  dispersed  from  the 
sun  in  all  directions,  and  are  spread,  in  diverging,  over  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  enlarging  as  they  recede  from  the  center, 
they  must  diminish  in  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  surfaces  over  which  they  are  spread,  u  e.  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances.  Henoe  the 
hemisphere  opposed  to  the  sun  will  receive  in  a  given  time, 
when  nearest,  two  thirtieths  or  one  fifteenth  more  heat  and 
light  than  when  most  remote,  as  may  be  shown  by  an  easy 
calculation.*  Now,  the  sun's  longitude  when  at  its  least  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  (at  which  time  it  is  said  to  be  in  perigee 
and  the  earth  in  its  perihelion  f)  is  at  present  280"  28'  in 
which  position  it  is  on  the  1st  of  January,  or  eleven  days 
after  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  summer  solstice  of 
the  southern  (art  364.),  while  on  the  other  hand  the  sun  is 
most  remote  (in  apogee  or  the  earth  in  its  aphelion  X\  when 

•  (!iV-(8)'  ▼ery  nearly. -(|4)««|a-K  Tcry  nearly.-^. 

f  v<pt,  about  or  in  the  neigbbourbood  of;  71),  the  earth  ;  I^Aios,  the  sun. 

\  iar6,  away  from. 
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in  longitude  100'^  28'  or  on  the  2Dd  of  July,  t.  e.  eleven 
days  after  the  epoch  of  the  northern  summer  or  southern 
winter  solstice.  We  shall  suppose^  however,  for  simplicity  of 
explanation,  the  perigee  and  apogee  to  be  coincident  with 
the  solstice.  At  and  about  the  southern  summer  solstice 
then,  the  whole  earth  is  receiving  per  diem  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  that  it  can  receive,  and  of  this  the  southern 
hemisphere  receives  the  larger  share,  because  its  pole  and  the 
whole  region  vrithin  the  antarctic  circle  is  in  perpetual  sun* 
shme,  while  the  correspondmg  northern  regions  lie  in  shadow. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  and  about  the  northern  summer  solstice, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  reverse  conditions  as  to  the 
regions  illuminated  prevail,  yet  the  whole  earth  is  then  re- 
ceiving/^^  diem  less  heat  owing  to  the  sun's  remoteness:  so 
that  on  the  whole  if  the  seasons  were  of  equal  duration,  or  in 
other  words,  if  the  angular  movement  of  the  earth  in  its 
elliptic  orbit  were  uniform,  the  southern  hemisphere  would 
receive  more  heat  per  annum  than  the  northern,  and  would 
consequently  have  a  warmer  mean  temperature. 

(368  £.)  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  angular  ve- 
locity of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  as  we  have  seen  (art  350.),  is 
not  uniform,  but  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of 
the  sun's  distance,  that  is,  in  the  same  precise  ratio  as  his 
heating  power.  The  momentary  supply  of  heat  then  re- 
ceived by  the  earth  in  every  point  of  its  orbit  varies  exactly 
as  the  momentary  increase  of  its  longitude,  from  which  it 
obviously  follows,  that  equal  amounts  of  heat  are  received 
from  the  sun  in  passing  over  equal  angles  round  it,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  ellipse  those  angles  may  be  situated.  Sup- 
posing the  orbit,  then,  to  be  divided  into  two  segments  by  any 
straight  line  drawn  through  tiie  sun,  since  equal  angles  in  lon- 
gitude (ISO®)  are  described  on  either  side  of  this  line,  the 
amount  of  heat  received  will  be  equal.  In  passing  then  from 
either  equinox  to  the  other,  the  whole  earth  receives  equal 
amount  of  heat,  the  inequality  in  the  intensities  of  solar  ra- 
diation in  the  two  intervals  being  precisely  compensated  by 
the  opposite  inequality  in  the  duration  of  the  intervals  them- 
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selves;  which  amounts  to  about  7^  days^  by  which  the 
northern  spring  and  summer  are  together  longer  than  the 
southern.  For  these  intervals  are  to  each  other  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  two  unequal  segments  of  the  whole  ellipse  into 
which  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  divides  it.  (See  art  353.) 

(368  c.)  In  what  regards  the  comfort  of  a  climate  and  the 
character  of  its  vegetation^  the  intensity  of  a  summer  is 
more  naturally  estimated  by  the  temperature  of  its  hottest 
day^  and  that  of  a  winter  by  its  sharpest  frosts^  than  by  the 
mere  durations  of  those  seasons  and  their  total  amount  of  heat. 
Supposing  the  excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  were  very 
much  greater  than  it  actually  is ;  the  position  of  its  perihe- 
lion remaining  the  same ;  it  is  evident  that  the  characters  of 
the  seasons  in  the  two  hemispheres  would  be  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  northern^  we  should  have  a  short  but  very 
mild  winter  with  a  long  but  very  cool  summer  —  t.  e.  an  ap- 
proach to  perpetual  spring ;  while  the  southern  hemisphere 
would  be  inconvenienced  and  might  be  rendered  uninhabitable 
by  the  fierce  extremes  caused  by  concentrating  half  the  annual 
supply  of  heat  into  a  summer  of  very  short  duration  and 
spreading  the  other  half  over  a  long  and  dreary  winter, 
sharpened  to  an  intolerable  intensity  of  frost  when  at  its  cli- 
max by  the  much  greater  remoteness  of  the  sun. 

(369.)  As  it  is,  the  difference,  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  very  striking,  being  masked  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  action  of  another  very  influential  cause  to  be 
explained  in  (art.  370.).  This  does  not  prevent,  however, 
the  direct  impression  of  the  solar  heat  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, —  the  glow  and  ardour  of  his  rays,  under  a  perfectly 
clear  sky,  at  noon,  in  equal  latitudes  and  under  equal  circum- 
stances of  exposure,  —  from  being  materially  greater  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  than  in  the  northern.  One  ffteenth  is 
too  considerable  a  fraction  of  the  whole  intensity  of  sunshine 
not  to  aggravate  in  a  serious  degree  the  sufferings  of  those 
for  instance  who  are  exposed  to  it  in  thirsty  deseits,  without 
shelter.  The  accounts  of  these  sufferings  in  tho  interior  of 
Australia  are  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and  would  seem  far 
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to  exceed  what  have  ever  been  undergone  by  travellers  in 
the  northern  deserts  of  Africa.* 

(369  a.)  It  must  be  observed  moreover^  that  in  estimating 
the  effect  of  any  additional  firaction  (as  one  fifteenth)  of  solar 
radiation  on  temperature,  we  have  to  consider  as  our  unit, 
not  the  number  of  degrees  above  a  purely  arbitrary  zero 
point  (such  as  the  freezing  point  of  water  or  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale)  on  which  a  thermometer  stands  in  a  hot 
summer  day,  as  compared  with  a  cold  winter  one,  but  the 
thermometric  interval  is  between  the  temperatures  it  indi- 
cates in  the  two  cases,  and  that  which  it  would  indicate  did 
the  sun  not  exist,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  f 
would  be  at  least  as  low  as  239**  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
And  as  a  temperature  of  lOO**  Fahrenheit  above  zero  is  no 
uncommon  one  in  a  fair  shade  exposure  under  a  sun  nearly 
vertical,  we  have  to  take  one  fifteenth  of  the  sum  of  these 
intervals  (339°),  or  23°  Fahrenheit,  as  the  least  variation  of 
temperature  under  such  circumstances  which  can  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  the  actual  variation  of  the  sun's  distance. 

(369  b.)  In  what  has  been  premised  we  have  supposed  the 
situation  of  the  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  coincide  with 
the  line  of  the  solstices,  neglecting  the  difference  of  about 
eleven  days'  motion  at  present  existing  between  them.  But 
this  near  coincidence  has  not  always  been  the  state  of  things, 
and  will  not  always  continue  to  be  so.  By  the  effect  of  pre- 
cession (art.  312.),  both  the  line  of  equinoxes  and  those  of 
solstices  retreat  on  the  ecliptic  by  an  annual  angular  move- 
ment of  5(/'*l,  which  cause  alone  would  carry  tiiem  round, 
with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  earth's  ellipse  through  a  com- 
plete revolution,  in  25868  years.  And  in  this  period,  sup- 
posing the  axb  to  retain  a  fixed  position,  the  perihelion  would 
come  to  coincide  successively  in  longitude  with  both  the  sol- 

*  See  the  account  of  Captain  Sturt*8  exploration  in  Atbena?um,  No.  1013. 
**  The  ground  was  almost  a  molten  suHace.  and  if  a  match  accident^llj  fell  upon 
it,  it  immcdioLely  ignited  '*  The  author  has  observed  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  soil  it  South  Africa  as  high  as  159^  Fahrenheit.  An  ordinary  luci- 
ier  match  does  not  ignite  when  simply  pressed  upon  a  smooth  surface  at  21 8^, 
but  til  the  act  of  teUhdrawing  it,  it  takes  fire,  and  the  slightest  friction  upon  such 
a  sur&ce  of  cojrse  ignites  it. 

f  See  Mktbsrologt,  Encycl.  Brit  (uew  edition)  Art.  36. 
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stices  and  with  both  the  equinoxes.  But^  besides  this,  owing 
to  the  operation  of  causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  the  axis 
does  not  remain  so  fixed,  but  shifts  its  position,  with  a  much 
slower  angular  movement,  of  11^^*8  per  annum  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  precession  carries  the  line  of  equi- 
noxes, and  hj  which  movement  alone,  if  uniformly  continued^ 
the  direction  of  the  axis  itself  would  be  carried  entirely  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  ecliptic  in  an  immensely  long 
period  (no  less  than  109830  years).  Thus  then  we  see  that  the 
vernal  equinox  and  the  perihelion  recede  from  each  other  by 
the  joint  annual  amount  of  61^^*9  or  a  degree  in  58*16  years, 
which  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  if  the  perihelion  made  a  com- 
plete revolution  with  reference  to  a  fixed  equinox  in  20984 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  joint  variation  then,  the  place 
of  the  perihelion  must  have  coincided  with  the  vernal  equi- 
nox (or  have  been  situated  in  longitude  0^)  about  4000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  longitude  ^0°  about  A.D. 
1250,  and  will  be  situated  in  longitudes  180°  and  270°  respec- 
tively about  the  year  a.d.  6500  and  11700.  At  the  latter  of 
these  epochs,  the  case  we  have  considered  in  the  foregoing 
articles  (368  a.  et  seq.)  will  be  reversed,  and  the  extreme  sum- 
mer and  winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  northern. 

(369  c.)  In  the  immense  periods  which  geologists  contem- 
plate in  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  this  alternation  of  cli- 
mates must  have  happened,  not  once  only,  but  thousands  of 
times,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  indications 
which  they  have  discovered  of  the  prevalence  at  some  for- 
mer epoch  or  epochs  of  vridely  different  climates  from  the 
present  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  may  be  referable,  in  part 
at  least,  to  this  cause,  though  we  are  very  far  from  supposing 
it  competent  (even  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  variations 
to  be  explained  further  on,  which  will  sometimes  go  to  ex- 
aggerate and  sometimes  to  palliate  its  induence,)  to  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  changes  which  appear  to  have  taken 
place.* 

*  M.  Reynaud  (Extrait  de  Philoiophie  religieiue.  Paris:  Imprimerie  Du« 
Tergne),  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  latter  part  of  this  interesting  specu- 
lation, attributes  more  influenoe  to  this  cause,  in  historical  times,  than  we  should 
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(370.)  A  conclusion  of  a  very  remarkable  kind/ recently 
drawn  by  Professor  Dove  from  the  comparison  of  thermome- 
trie  observations  at  different  seasons  in  very  remote  regions 
of  the  globe,  may  appear  on  first  sight  at  variance  with  much 
that  is  above  stated.  That  eminent  meteorologist  has  shown, 
by  taking  at  all  seasons  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  points 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  eartKs  surface  in  June  considerably  exceeds 
that  in  December.  This  result,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  greater  proximity  of  the  sun  in  December,  is,  however, 
due  to  a  totally  different  and  very  powerful  cause, — the  greater 
amount  of  land  in  that  hemisphere  wluch  has  its  summer 
solstice  in  June  (t.  e.  the  northern,  see  art.  362.);  and  the 
fB/at  is  so  explained  by  him.  The  effect  of  land  under  sun- 
shine is  to  throw  heat  into  the  general  atmosphere,  and  so 
distribute  it  by  the  carrying  power  of  the  latter  over  the 
whole  earth.  Water  is  much  less  effective  in  this  respect, 
the  heat  penetrating  its  depths,  and  being  there  absorbed ; 
so  that  the  surface  never  acquires  a  very  elevated  tempera- 
ture even  under  the  equator. 

(371.)  The  great  key  to  simplicity  of  conception  in  astro- 
nomy, and,  indeed,  in  all  sciences  where  motion  is  concerned, 
consists  in  contemplating  every  movement  as  referred  to  points 
which  are  either  permanently  fixed,  or  so  nearly  so  as  that 
their  motions  shall  be  too  small  to  interfere  materially  with 
and  confuse  our  notions.  In  the  choice  of  these  primary 
points  of  reference,  too,  we  must  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  select  such  as  have  simple  and  symmetrical  geometrical 
relations  of  situation  with  respect  to  the  curves  described  by 
the  moving  parts  of  the  system,  and  which  are  thereby  fitted 
to  perform  the  office  of  natural  centers — advantageous  sta- 

be  disposed  to  allow  it,  when,  for  instance,  he  would  explain  by  it  the  almost 
total  disappearance  of  the  date  palm  from  Judsa  since  the  time  of  Pliny,  at 
which  it  appears  to  have  -flourished  in  perfection.  At  tliat  epoch,  however, 
the  perihelion  occupied  a  situation  only  20^  from  the  December  solstice ;  which 
implies  a  difference  between  the  sun*s  perihelial  and  solsticial  distances  not  ex- 
ceeding a  thousandth  part  of  its  mean  distance,  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  a 
five-hundredth  part  in  the  solar  radiation.  The  effect  of  this,  reckoned  on  the 
principles  explained  in  the  text,  would  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  degree 
Fahr.  in  the  midsummer  temperature  of  Jud»a  at  noon.  See  also  his  **  Dis- 
cours  sur  la  Constitution  physique  de  la  Terre**  {Enejfclopidie  NouveUt,') 
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tions  for  the  eye  of  reason  and  theory.  Having  learned  to 
attribute  an  orbital  motion  to  the  earthy  it  loses  this  advan* 
tage^  which  is  transferred  to  the  sun^  as  the  fixed  center  about 
which  its  orbit  is  performed.  Precisely  as,  when  embarrassed 
by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion^  we  have  learned  to  transfer^  in 
imagination,  our  station  of  observation  from  its  surface  to  its 
center,  by  the  application  of  the  diurnal  parallax ;  bo,  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  continually  embarrassed  by  the  orbital 
motion  of  our  point  of  view,  unless,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  annual  or  heliocentric  parallax,  we  consent  to  refer  all  our 
observations  on  them  to  the  center  of  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the 
common  center  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  bodies 
which  are  connected  with  it  in  our  system. 

(372.)  Hence  arises  the  distinction  between  the  geocentric 
and  heliocentric  place  of  an  object.  The  former  refers  its 
situation  in  space  to  an  imaginary  sphere  of  infinite  radius, 
having  the  center  of  the  earth  for  its  center — the  latter  to 
one  concentric  with  the  sun.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the 
heliocentric  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  objects,  we  suppose  the 
spectator  situated  in  the  sun,  and  referring  them  by  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  to  the  great  circle 
marked  out  in  the  heavens  by  the  infinite  prolongation  of 
that  plane. 

(373.)  The  point  in  the  imaginary  concave  of  an  infinite 
heaven,  to  which  a  spectator  in  the  sun  refers  the  earth,  must, 
of  course,  be  diametrically  opposite  to  that  to  which  a  spec- 
tator on  the  earth  refers  the  sun's  center ;  consequently  the 
heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth  is  always  nothing,  and  its 
heliocentric  longitude  always  equal  to  the  sun^s  geocentric 
longitude  +  ISO*'.  The  heliocentric  equinoxes  and  solstices 
are,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  geocentric  reversely  named ; 
and  to  conceive  them,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a  plane  passing 
through  the  sun's  center,  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  and 
prolonged  infinitely  on  all  sides.  The  line  of  intersection  of 
this  plane  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  line  of  equinoxes, 
and  the  solstices  are  90^  distant  from  it. 

(374.)  Were  the  earth's  orbit  a  circle,  described  with  a 
uniform  velocity  about  the  sun  placed  in  its  center,  nothing 
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could  be  easier  than  to  calculate  its  position  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  equinoxes,  or  its  longitude,  for  we  should 
only  have  to  reduce  to  numbers  the  proportion  following ;  viz. 
One  year  :  the  time  elapsed : :  360^  :  the  arc  of  longitude 
passed  over.  The  longitude  so  calculated  is  called  in  astro- 
nomy the  mean  longitude  of  the  earth.  But  since  the  earth's 
orbit  is  neither  circular,  nor  uniformly  described,  this  rule 
will  not  give  us  the  true  place  in  the  orbit  at  any  proposed 
moment.  Nevertheless,  as  the  excentricity  and  deviation 
tcom  a  circle  are  small,  the  true  place  will  never  deviate  very 
far  from  that  so  determined  (which,  for  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  the  mean  place),  and  the  former  may  at  all  times  be 
calculated  from  the  latter,  by  applying  to  it  a  correction  or 
equation  (as  it  is  termed),  whose  amount  is  never  very  great, 
Mid  whose  computation  is  a  question  of  pure  geometry, 
depending  on  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  earth 
about  the  sun.  For  since,  in  elliptic  motion  according  to 
Kepler's  law  above  stated,  areas  not  angles  are  described 
uniformly,  the  proportion  must  now  be  stated  thus; — One 
year  :  the  time  elapsed : :  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  :  the 
area  of  the  sector  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  in  that  time. 
This  area,  therefore,  becomes  known,  and  it  is  then,  as  above 
observed,  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  ascertain  the  angle 
about  the  sun  (X  S  Z,  ^g.  art  362.),  which  corresponds  to  any 
proposed  fractional  area  of  the  whole  ellipse  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the  sector  X  Z  S.  Suppose  we  set  out  from  X, 
the  perihelion,  then  will  the  angle  X  S  Z  at  first  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  mean  longitudcy  and  will,  therefore,  during 
the  whole  semi-revolution  from  Ato  M,  exceed  it  in  amount ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  true  place  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
mean :  at  M,  one  half  the  year  will  have  elapsed,  and  one 
half  the  orbit  have  been  described,  whether  it  be  circular  or 
elliptic.  Here,  then,  the  mean  and  true  places  coincide ;  but 
in  all  the  other  half  of  the  orbit,  from  M  to  A,  the  true  place 
will  fall  short  of  the  mean,  since  at  M  the  angular  motion  is 
slowest,  and  the  true  place  from  this  point  begins  to  lag 
behind  the  mean — to  make  up  with  it,  however,  as  it 
approaches  A,  where  it  once  more  overtakes  it 
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(375.)  The  quantity  by  wluch  the  true  longitude  of  the 
earth  differs  from  the  mean  longitude  is  called  the  equation 
of  the  center,  and  is  additive  during  all  the  half-year  in  which 
the  earth  passes  from  A  to  M,  beginning  at  0''  (f  0'\  increasing 
to  a  maximum,  and  again  diminishing  to  zero  at  M ;  after 
which  it  becomes  subtractive,  attains  a  maximum  of  sub- 
tractive  magnitude  between  M  and  A,  and  again  diminishes 
to  0  at  A.  Its  maximum,  both  additive  and  subtractive,  is 
1°  55'  33''-3. 

(376.)  By  applying,  then,  to  the  earth's  mean  longitude 
the  equation  of  the  center  corresponding  to  any  given  time 
at  which  we  would  ascertain  its  place,  the  true  longitude 
becomes  known ;  and  since  the  sun  is  always  seen  from  the 
earth  in  180^  more  longitude  than  the  earth  from  the  sun,  in 
this  way  also  the  sun's  true  place  in  the  ecliptic  becomes 
known.  The  calculation  of  the  equation  of  the  center  is 
performed  by  a  table  constructed  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
found  in  aU  "  Solar  Tables." 

(377.)  The  maximum  value  of  the  equation  of  the  center 
depends  only  on  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  excentricity.  Vice  versd,  therefore, 
if  the  former  quantity  can  be  ascertained  by  observation,  the 
latter  may  be  derived  from  it ;  because,  whenever  the  law, 
or  numerical  connection,  between  two  quantities  is  known, 
the  one  can  always  be  determined  from  the  other.  Now,  by 
assiduous  observation  of  the  sun's  transits  over  the  meridian, 
we  can  ascertain,  for  every  day,  its  exact  right  ascension,  and 
thence  conclude  its  longitude  (art.  309.).  After  this,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  the  angle  by  which  this  observed  longitude  ex- 
ceeds or  falls  short  of  the  mean ;  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
this  excess  or  defect  which  occurs  in  the  whole  year  ia  the 
maximum  equation  of  the  center.  This,  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  is  a  far  more  easy  and 
accurate  method  than  that  of  concluding  the  sun's  distance  by 
measuring  its  apparent  diameter.  The  results  of  the  two 
methods  coincide,  however,  perfectly. 

(378.)  If  the  ecliptic  coincided  with  the  equinoctial,  the 
effect  of  the  equation  of  the  center,  by  disturbing  the  unifor- 
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wity  of  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  longitude^  would  cause 
an  inequalitj  in  its  time  of  coming  on  the  meridian  on  suc- 
cessive days.  When  the  sun's  center  comes  to  the  meridian, 
it  is  apparent  noouy  and  if  its  motion  in  longitude  were  uni- 
form, and  the  ecliptic  coincident  with  the  equinoctial,  this 
would  always  coincide  with  the  mean  noon,  or  the  stroke  of 
12  on  a  well-regulated  solar  clock.  But,  independent  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  its  motion,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
gives  rise  to  another  inequality  in  this  respect;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  sun,  even  supposing  its  motion  in  the 
ecliptic  uniform,  would  yet  alternately,  in  its  time  of  attain- 
ing the  meridian,  anticipate  and  fall  short  of  the  mean  noon 
as  shown  by  the  clock.  For  the  right  ascension  of  a  celestial 
object  forming  a  side  of  a  right-angled  spherical  tnangle,  of 
which  its  longitude  is  the  hypothenuse,  it  is  dear  that  the 
uniform  increase  of  the  latter  must  necessitate  a  deviation 
from  uniformity  in  the  increase  of  the  former. 

(379.)  These  two  causes,  then,  acting  conjointiy,  produce, 
in  fact,  a  very  considerable  fluctuation  in  tiie  time  as  shown 
per  clock,  when  the  sun  really  attains  the  meridian.  It 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  upwards  of  half  an  hour ;  apparent  noon 
sometimes  taking  place  as  much  as  16^min.  before  mean 
noon,  and  at  others  as  much  as  14^  min.  after.  This  differ- 
ence between  apparent  and  mean  noon  is  called  the  equation 
of  time,  and  is  calculated  and  inserted  in  ephemerides  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  under  that  title :  or  else,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  moment,  in  mean  time,  of  the  sun's 
culmination  for  each  day,  is  set  down  as  an  astronomical 
phaenomenon  to  be  observed. 

(380.)  As  the  sun,  in  its  apparent  annual  course,  is  carried 
along  the  ecliptic,  its  declination  is  continually  varying  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits  of  23°  27'  30'^  north,  and  as  much 
south,  which  it  attains  at  the  solstices.  It  is  consequently 
always  vertical  over  some  part  or  other  of  that  zone  or  belt 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  between  the  north  and  south 
parallels  of  23°  27^  30'^  These  parallels  are  called  in  geo- 
graphy the  tropics ;  the  northern  one  that  of  Cancer,  and  the 
southern,  of  Capricorn ;  because  the  sun,  at  the  respective 
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solstices,  is  situated  in  the  divisions^  or  signs  of  the  ecliptic 
so  denominated.  Of  these  signs  there  are  twelve^  each  oc- 
cupying 30^  of  its  circumference.  They  commence  at  the 
vernal  equi^ox^  and  are  named  in  order — Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.*  They  are  denoted  also  by 
the  following  symbols :  —  <r,  8»  n,  qd,  ^,  itR,  <f:^,  tt\.,  /, 
yf>  ^>  K*  Longitude  itself  is  also  divided  into  signs, 
degrees,  and  minutes,  &c.  Thus  5"  21°  0'  corresponds  to 
177**  O'. 

(381.)  These  Siffns  are  purely  technical  subdivisions  of 
the  ecliptic,  commencing  from  the  actual  equinox,  and  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  constellations  so  called  (and 
sometimes  so  symbolized).  The  constellations  of  the  zodiac, 
as  they  now  stand  arranged  on  the  ecliptic,  are  all  a  full 
''sign"  in  advance  or  anticipation  of  their  symbolic  cog- 
nomens thereon  marked.  Thus  the  constellation  Aries 
actually  occupies  the  sign  Taurus  85  the  constellation 
Taurus,  the  sign  Gemini  n ,  and  so  on,  the  signs  having  re- 
treated f  among  the  stars  (together  with  the  equinox  their 
origin),  by  the  effect  of  precession.  The  bright  star  Spica  in 
the  constellation  Virgo  (a  Virginis),  by  the  observations  of 
Hipparchus,  128  years  B.C. 9  preceded^  or  was  westward  of  the 
autiminal  equinox  in  longitude  by  6^  In  1750  it  followed 
or  stood  eastward  of  the  same  equinox  by  20^  21^  Its  place 
then,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  former  epoch,  would  be 
in  lon^tude  5*  24''  (K,  or  in  the  24th  degree  of  the  sign  Si, 
whereas  in  the  latter  epoch  it  stood  in  the  21st  degree  of  191, 
the  equinox  having  retreated  by  26''  21^  in  the  interval,  1878 
years,  elapsed.  To  avoid  this  source  of  misunderstanding,  the 
use  of ''  signs"  and  their  symbols  in  the  reckoning  of  celestial 
longitudes  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  ordi- 
nary reckoning  (by  degrees,  &c.  from  0  to  360)  adopted  in 

*  They  may  be  remembered  by  the  following  memorial  hexameters : — 

Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libraque,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora,  Piscea. 

t    Retfaied  u  here  used  with   reference   to  lomgUude,  not  to  the  apparent 
diurnal  motion. 
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its  place,  and  the  names  Aries,  Virgo,  &c  are  becoming  re 
stricted  to  the  constellations  so  called.* 

(382.)  When  the  sun  is  in  either  tropic,  it  enlightens,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  pole  on  that  side  the  equator,  and  shines 
over  or  beyond  it  to  the  extent  of  23""  27'  30 '.  The  parallels 
of  latitude,  at  this  distance  from  either  pole,  are  called  the 
polar  circles^  and  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
names  arctic  and  antarctic.  The  regions  within  these  circles 
are  sometimes  iermiQi.  frigid  zones y  while  the  belt  between 
the  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  intermediate 
belts  temperate  zones.  These  last,  however,  are  merely  names 
g^ven  for  the  sake  of  naming ;  as,  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
different  distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
zones  of  climate  are  not  co-terminal  with  zones  of  latitude, 

(383.)  Our  seasons  are  determined  by  the  apparent  pas- 
sages of  the  sun  across  the  equinoctial,  and  its  alternate  arrival 
in  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere.  Were  the  equinox 
invariable,  this  would  happen  at  intervals  precisely  equal  to 
the  duration  of  the  sidereal  year ;  but,  in  fact,  owing  to  the 
slow  conical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis  described  in  art.  317  , 
the  equinox  retreats  on  the  ecliptic,  and  meets  the  advancing 
sun  somewhat  before  the  whole  sidereal  circuit  is  completed. 
The  annual  retreat  of  the  equinox  is  50"*1,  and  this  arc  is 
described  by  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  in  20"  1^*9.  By  so 
much  shorter y  then,  is  the  periodical  return  of  our  seasons 
than  the  true  sidereal  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun. 
As  the  latter  period,  or  sidereal  year,  is  equal  to  365*  6^  9" 
9»'6,  it  follows,  then,  that  the  former  must  be  only  365'*  5^ 
48"  49»"7 ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  tropical  year. 

(384.)  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  longer  axis  of 
the  ellipse  described  by  the  earth  has  a  slow  motion  of  11 ''*8 
per  annum  in  advance.  From  this  it  results,  that  when  the 
earth,  setting  out  from  the  perihelion,  has  completed  one 
sidereal  period,  the  perihelion  will  have  moved  forward  by 

*  When,  however,  the  place  of  the  sun  is  spoken  of,  the  old  usage  prevails.   . 
Thus,  if  we  say  "the  sun  is  in  Aries,*'  it  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  between 
O^'  and  SO^  of  longitude.     So,  also,  **  the  first  point  of  Aries"  is  still  understood 
to  mean  the  vernal,  and  **  the  first  point  of  Libra,**  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and 
so  in  a  few  other  cases. 
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1  V'S,  which  arc  must  be  described  by  the  earth  before  it  can 
again  reach  the  perihelion.  In  so  doing,  it  occupies  4'°  39^*7, 
and  this  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  sidereal  period,  to 
give  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  returns  to  the 
perihelion.  This  interval,  then,  id  365*  6^  I3»49*-3*,  and  is 
what iscalled  the  anomalisiic year.  All  these  periods  have  their 
uses  in  astronomy ;  but  that  in  which  mankind  in  general  are 
most  interested  is  the  tropical  yeavy  on  which  the  return  of  the 
seasons  depends,  and  which  we  thus  perceive  to  be  a  compound 
phsnomenon,  depending  chiefly  and  directly  on  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  but  subordinately  also, 
and  indirectly,  on  its  rotation  round  its  own  axis,  which  is 
what  occasions  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  thus  afFord- 
ing  an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  motion, 
once  admitted  in  any  part  of  our  system,  may  be  traced  in 
its  influence  on  others  with  which  at  first  sight  it  could  not 
possibly  be  supposed  to  have  any  thing  to  da 

(385.)  As  a  rough  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
earth  points  out  the  general  roundness  of  its  form,  and  more 
exact  inquiry  has  led  us  first  to  the  discovery  of  its  elliptie 
figure,  and,  in  the  further  progress  of  refinement,  to  the  per* 
ception  of  minuter  local  deviations  from  that  figure;  so,  in 
investigating  the  solar  motions,  the  first  notion  we  obtain 
is  that  of  an  orbit,  generally  speaking,  round,  and  not  far  from 
a  circle,  which,  on  more  careful  and  exact  examination,  proves 
to  be  an  ellipse  of  small  exoentricity,  and  described  in  con- 
formity with  certain  laws,  as  above  stated.  Still  minuter 
enquiry,  however,  detects  yet  smaller  deviations  again  from 
this  form  and  from  these  laws,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen 
in  the  slow  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  spoken  of  in  art 
372. ;  and  which  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  perturbations  and  secular  inequalities.  Of  these  deviations, 
and  their  causes,  we  shall  speak  hereafter  at  length.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  physical  astronomy  to  have  rendered  a  complete 
account  of  them  all,  and  to  have  left  nothing  unexplained, 

*  These  oumben»  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  numerical  data  of  our  system* 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Baily's  Astronomieal  Tables  and  FormuUe. 
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either  in  the  motions  of  the  sun  or  in  those  of  any  other 
of  the  bodies  of  our  system.  But  the  nature  of  this  explana^ 
tion  cannot  be  understood  till  we  have  developed  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  carried  it  into  its  more  direct  consequences. 
This  will  be  the  object  of  our  three  following  chapters ;  in 
which  we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  moon, 
and  its  immediate  connection  with  and  dependence  on  the 
earth,  to  render  it,  as  it  were,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  general 
explanation  of  the  planetary  movements.  We  shall  conclude 
this  by  describing  what  is  known  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  sun. 

(386.)  When  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  provided 
with  coloured  glasses,  to  take  oif  the  heat,  which  would 
otherwise  injure  our  eyes,  the  sun  is  observed  to  have  fre- 
quently large  and  perfectly  black  spots  upon  it,  surrounded 
with  a  kind  of  border,  less  completely  dark,  called  a  pe- 
numbra. Some  of  these  are  represented  at  a,  ft,  c,  dy  in 
Plate  I.  fig.  2.,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  permanent  When  watched  from  day  to  day,  or 
even  from  hour  to  hour,  they  appear  to  enlarge  or  contract, 
to  change  their  forms,  and  at  length  to  disappear  altogether, 
or  to  break  out  anew  in  parts  of  the  surface  where  none 
were  before.  In  such  cases  of  disappearance,  the  central 
dark  spot  always  contracts  into  a  point,  and  vanishes  before 
the  border.  Occasionally  they  break  up,  or  divide  into  two 
or  more,  and  in  those  cases  offer  every  evidence  of  that 
extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only  to  the  fluid  state,  and 
of  that  excessively  violent  agitation  which  seems  only  com- 
patible with  the  atmospheric  or  gaseous  state  of  matter. 
The  scale  on  which  their  movements  take  place  is  immense. 
A  single  second  of  angular  measure,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
corresponds  on  the  sun's  disc  to  461  miles;  and  a  circle  of 
this  diameter  (containing  therefore  nearly  167000  square 
miles)  is  the  least  space  which  can  be  distinctly  discerned  on 
the  sun  as  a  visible  area.  Spots  have  been  observed,  however, 
whose  linear  diameter  has  been  upwards  of  45000  miles*; 

*  Mayer,    Obt.   Mar.   15.  1758.      *<  Ingens  macula  in  sole  conspiciebatur, 
ei^us  diameter  a  J)  diam.  soHs.*' 
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and  even^  if  some  records  are  to  be  trusted,  of  very  much 
greater  extent.*  That  such  a  spot  should  close  up  in  six 
weeks'  time  (for  they  seldom  last  much  longer),  its  borders 
must  approach  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1000  miles  a  day. 

(387.)  Many  other  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  this 
view  of  the  subject.  The  part  of  the  sun's  disc  not  occupied 
by  spots  is  far  from  uniformly  bright.  Its  ground  is  finely 
mottled  with  an  appearance  of  minute,  dark  dots,  or  pares, 
which,  when  attentively  watched,  are  found  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  change.  There  is  nothing  which  represents  so 
faithfully  this  appearance  as  the  slow  subsidence  of  some 
flocculent  chemical  precipitates  in  a  transparent  fluid,  when 
viewed  perpendicularly  from  above:  so  faithfully,  indeed, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
a  luminous  medium  intermixed,  but  not  confounded,  with  a 
transparent  and  non-luminous  atmosphere,  either  floating  as 
clouds  in  our  air,  or  pervading  it  in  vast  sheets  and  columns 
like  flame,  or  the  streamers  of  our  northern  lights,  directed 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  surfaccf 

*  Half  the  sun's  disc  is  said  in  certain  ancient  annals  to  have  been  obscured 
by  spots.  This  is  monstrous —  but  on  at  least  two  occasions  before  the  inven- 
tion of  telescopes  spots  have  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  M.  Gautier  ( BibL 
Univ.  de  Geneve,  July  and  Aug.  1852)  mentions  as  one  of  the  largest  spots  ou 
record,  that  observed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  1779,  which  he  there  states  to  have 
been  470^'  in  diameter,  or  15*7  times  that  of  the  earth.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  the  citation.  The  great  spot  of  1779  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  H.  (Phil. 
Tr.  1795)  as  having  been  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  consisted,  he  says,  of  two 
parts,  the  largest  of  which  *'  measured  1'  8''*06  in  diameter,  which  is  equal  in 
length  to  more  than  31000  miles."  **  Both  together,**  he  adds,  **  must  certainly 
have  extended  above  50CXX)."  This  corresponds  to  US''  which  is  not  a  fourth 
part  of  M.  Gautier's  quantity ;  moreover,  470^'  on  the  8un*s  disc  corresponds,  not 
to  15-7,  but  to  27*3  diameters  of  the  earth. — (Note  added  in  1858.) 

f  llie  light  emanating  immediately  from  the  sun  shows  no  sign  of  polarixa- 
tion  whether  radiating  from  the  central  or  circumferential  portions  of  its  disc 
I1iis  has  been  adduced  as  affording  a  direct  experimental  proof  of  the  gaseous 
nature  of  the  surface  from  which  its  light  proceeds.  It  is  argued  that  the  light 
emitted  by  incandescent  solid  or  fluid  terrestrial  bodies  at  great  obliquities  to 
their  surfaces,  is  always  found  to  be  partially  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  that  in  which  the  angle  of  emanation  lies,  and  that  consequently  such  cannot 
be  the  nature  of  the  solar  surface.  In  former  editions  of  this  work,  I  have 
passed  tliis  argument  sub  silentio^  and  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  now 
to  enter  a  protest  against  its  validity  (resting  as  it  does  on  authority  of  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  optical  science),  but  that  I  find  it  prominently  put  forward  and 
repeated  and  strongly  insisted  on  in  recent  works  of  conspicuous  merit.  (Kos- 
mo«,  pasMtmy  especially  vol.  iii.  pp.  47.,  284.,  and  notes  99.,  483.  transl.;  Gautier 
on  the  Sun,  BibL  Univ.  1852;  Vaughan,  Rep.  Brit  Assoc  1857;  Athenanim, 
No.  \560f  &e.&c.)     The  fallacy  consists  in  the  assumption  tluit  the  surfiM^e 
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(388.)  Lastly^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  spots^  or  ex- 
tensive groups  of  them^  laige  spaces  of  the  surface  are  often 
observed  to  be  covered  with  strongly  marked  curved  or 
branching  streaks^  more  luminous  than  the  rest,  called  yocu/ce, 
and  among  these,  if  not  already  existing,  spots  frequently 
break  out.  They  may,  peihaps,  be  regarded  with  most  pro- 
bability as  the  ridges  of  immense  waves  in  the  luminous 
regions  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  indicative  of  violent  agitation 
in  tlieir  neighbourhood.  They  are  most  commonly,  and  best 
seen,  towards  the  borders  of  the  visible  disc,  and  their 
appearance  is  as  represented  in  Plate  I.  fig.  1. 

(389.)  But  what  are  the  spots  ?  Many  fiinciful  notions 
have  been  broached  on  this  subject,  but  only  one  seems  to 
have  any  degree  of  physical  probability,  viz.  that  they  are 
the  dark,  or  at  least  comparatively  dark,  solid  body  of  the 
sun  itself,  laid  bare  to  our  view  by  those  immense  fluctuations 
in  the  luminous  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  to  which  it  appears 
to  be  subject.  Kespecting  the  manner  in  which  this  dis- 
closure takes  place,  different  ideas  again  have  been  advocated. 
Lalande  (art.  3240.)  suggests,  that  eminences  in  the  nature 
of  mountains  are  actually  laid  bare,  and  project  above  the 
luminous  ocean,  appearing  black  above  it,  while  their  shoal- 
ing declivities  produce  the  penumbrse,  where  the  luminous 
fluid  is  less  deep.  A  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is  the 
uniform  shade  of  the  penumbra  and  its  sharp  termination, 
both  inwards,  where  it  joins  the  spot,  and  outwards,  where 

from  which  the  light  emanates  at  the  borders  of  the  sun  U  necessarily  very 
oblique  to  the  visual  ray  by  which  we  see  it ;  which,  though  true  of  the  general 
surface  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a  sphere  8B0000  oiniles  in  diameter,  is  not  so  of 
each  particular  square  foot  or  square  inch  which,  not  being  obscured  from  sight 
by  intervening  protuberances,  may  send  out  rays  to  reach  the  eye  of  a  terres- 
trial spectator.  Supposing  the  sun  to  be  an  incandescent  solid  tiot  mart  rough 
than  the  earth  or  the  mooti,  it  is  obvious  that  whether  from  the  centre  or  from  the 
borders,  the  light  by  which  we  see  it  must  consist  of  a  mixture  of  rays  emer- 
gent from  the  local  surface  at  every  possible  angle  of  obliquity  and  in  every 
possible  plane  without  the  smallest  preference.  A  luminous  portion  of  the  sun's 
surface  occupying  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  square  second,  would  correspond 
to  a  sectional  area  of  the  visual  beam  upwards  of  twenty  square  miles  in  extent, 
admitting  every  variety  of  plain,  precipice,  slope,  or  rugged  ground.  The 
general  surface  of  a  forest  seen  on  the  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  mathematical 
horizon,  but  who  would  assert  that  the  ray  by  which  its  extreme  visible  leaf  is 
seen,  necessarily  emanates  from  that  leaf  at  any  one  obliquity  or  in  any  one 
plane  of  emergence  rather  than  any  other? — (Note  adtled  in  1858.) 
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it  borders  on  the  bright  surface.     A  more  probable  view  has 

been  taken  by  Sir  William  Herschel',  who  considers  the 

luminouB  strata  of  the  atmoephere  to  be  sustained  &r  above 

the  level  of  the  solid  body  by  a  transparent  elastic  medium, 

carrying  on  its  upper  surface  (w  rather,  to  avoid  the  former 

objection,  at  some  considerably  lower  level  toitkin  its  depth)  a 

cloudy  stratum  which,  being  strongly  illuminated  from  above, 

reflects  a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  to  our  eyes,  and 

forms  a  penumbra,  while  the 

solid  body  shaded  by  the  clouds 

reflecU  none.  (See  ^ff.)    The 

temporary  removal  of  both  the 

strata,  but  more  of  the  upper 

than  the   lower,   he  supposea 

effected  by  powerful  upward 

currents    of   the   atmosphere, 

arising,  perhaps,  from  spiracles 

in   the   body,    or   from   local 

agitations. 

(389a.)  Such  wiis  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  constitution  of  the  solar  spots  at  the  time  when 
this  work  first  issued  from  the  press.  But  in  1851,  a  further 
step  towards  penetra^ng  the  mystery  of  their  nature  waa 
made  by  that  excellent  and  indefatigable  observer  Mr. 
Dawes,  who  availing  himself  of  the  ingenious  contrivance 
described  in  (art.  204  e.)  has  been  enabled  to  scrutinize  the 
interior  of  the  penumbne  of  the  spots,  under  high  magnifying 
powers,  in  perfect  security  and  with  all  the  advantage 
which  the  absence  of  extraneous  glare  confers  on  the  exami- 
nation of  feebly  illuminated  objects.  So  viewed,  he  has 
found  the  blacker  portions  occupying  the  middle  of  the  pe- 
numbra, and  which  to  former  observers  appeared  so  dark 
and  so  uniform  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  it  to  be  the  aun's 
actual  surface  seen  through  an  aperture  in  an  exterior  en- 
velope— to  be,  itself,  only  an  additional  and  inferior  stratum 
of  very  feebly  luminous  (or  illuminated)  matter,  which  he 
has  called  "  the  cloudy  stratum,"  which  agun  in  its  turn  is 
■  Phil.  Tmu.  1801. 
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frequently  seen  to  be  pierced  with  a  smaller  and  usually 
much  more  rounded  aperture^  which  would  seem  at  length 
to  afford  a  view  of  the  real  solar  surface  of  most  intense 
blackness.  Figs.  4.  6.  PL  I.,  represent  spots  so  seen  on 
23rd  December^  185 1,  and  17th  January^  1852.  In  tracing 
the  changes  in  the  spots^  from  day  to  day,  Mr.  Dawes  has 
also  been  led  to  conclude,  that,  in  many  instances,  they  have 
a  movement  of  rotation  about  their  own  centers.  This  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  spot  of  17th  January,  which 
between  that  date  and  23rd  January  bad  revolved  in  its 
own  plane  through  an  angle  of  more  than  90^;  the  '^  cloudy 
stratum,^  with  its  central  aperture,  presenting  itself  under 
the  aspect  represented  at  b  fig.  5.,  instead  of  that  at  a, 
which  it  originally  had,  its  general  form  remuning  all  the 
whUe  unchanged. 

(390.)  When  the  spots  are  attentively  watched,  their 
situation  on  the  disc  of  the  sun  is  observed  to  change.  They 
advance  regularly  towards  its  western  limb  or  border,  where 
they  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  others  which  enter  at  the 
eastern  limb,  and  which,  pursuing  their  respective  courses, 
in  their  turn  disappear  at  the  western.  The  apparent 
rapidity  of  this  movement  is  not  uniform,  as  it  would  be  were 
the  spots  dark  bocUes  passing,  by  an  independent  motion  of 
their  own,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  but  is  swiftest  in 
the  middle  of  their  paths  across  the  disc,  and  very  slow  at  its 
borders.  This  is  precisely  what  would  be  the  case  supposing 
them  to  appertain  to  and  make  part  of  the  visible  surface  of 
the  sun's  globe,  and  to  be  carried  round  by  a  uniform  rota- 
tion of  that  globe  on  its  axis,  so  that  each  spot  should  de- 
scribe a  circle  parallel  to  the  sun's  equator,  rendered  elliptic 
by  the  effect  of  perspective.  Their  apparent  paths  also 
across  the  disc  conform  to  this  view  of  their  nature,  being, 
generally  speaking,  ellipses,  much  elongated,  concentric  with 
tiie  Sim's  disc,  each  having  one  of  its  chords  for  its  longer 
axis,  and  all  these  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  At  two 
periods  of  the  year  only  do  the  spots  appear  to  describe 
straight  lines,  viz.  on  and  near  to  the  11th  of  June  and  12th 
of  December,  on  which  days,  therefore,  the  plane  of  the 
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circle^  which  a  spot  situated  on  the  sun's  equator  describes 
(and  consequently,  the  plane  of  that  equator  itself),  passes 
through  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  plane  of 
the  sun's  equator  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
intersects  it  in  a  line  which  passes  through  the  place  of  the 
earth  on  these  days.  The  situation  of  this  line,  or  the  line 
of  the  nodes  of  the  sutCs  equator  as  it  is  called,  is,  therefore, 
defined  by  the  longitudes  of  the  earth  as  seen  fix>m  the  sun 
at  those  epochs,  which  are  respectively  80®  2V  and  260**  21' 
(=  80**  21'  -f  180**)  being,  of  course,  diametrically  opposite 
in  direction. 

(391.)  The  inclination  of  the  sun's  axis  (that  of  the  plane 
of  its  equator)  to  the  ecliptic  is  determined  by  ascertaining 
the  proportion  of  the  longer  and  the  shorter  diameter  of  the 
apparent  ellipse  described  by  any  remarkable,  well-defined 
spot;  in  order  to  do  which,  its  apparent  place  on  the  sun's  disc 
must  be  very  precisely  ascertained  by  micrometric  measures, 
repeated  from  day  to  day  as  long  as  it  continues  visible, 
(usually  about  12  or  13  days,  according  to  the  magmtude  of 
the  spots,  which  always  vani&h  by  the  effect  of  foreshortening 
before  they  att^  the  actual  border  of  the  disc  —  but  the 
larger  spots  being  traceable  closer  to  the  limb  than  the 
smaller.*)  The  reduction  of  such  observations,  or  the  con- 
clusion from  them  of  the  element  in  question,  is  complicated 
with  the  effect  of  the  earth's  motion  in  the  interval  of  the 
observations,  and  with  its  situation  in  the  ecliptic,  with  respect 
to  the  line  of  nodes.  For  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  the 
earth  situated  as  it  is  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  nodes,  u  e.  in  the  heliocentric 
longitude  170**  21',  and  to  remdn  there  stationary  during  the 
whole  passage  of  a  spot  across  the  disc.  In  this  case  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  sun  will  be  situated  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  earth  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  Suppose  C  to  represent  the  sun's  centre,  F  Cpits 
axis,  EC  the  line  of  sight,  PNQA/^S  a  section  of  the  sun 
passing  through  the  earth,  and  Q  a  spot  situated  on  its 

*  The  great  spot  of  December,  1719,  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  as  a  notch 
in  the  limb  of  the  sun. 
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equator^  and  in  that  plane,  and  consequently  in  the  middle  of 
its  apparent  path  across  the  disc     K  the  axis  of  rotation 


were  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  as  N  S,  this  spot  would  be 
at  A,  and  would  be  seen  projected  on  C,  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
It  is  actually  at  Q,  projected  upon  D,  at  an  apparent  distance 
CD  to  the  north  of  the  centre,  which  is  the  apparent  smaller 
semi-axis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the  spot,  which  being 

CD 

known  by  micrometric  measurement,  the  value  of  ^^q^  or  the 

cosine  of  QC  N,  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  equator  becomes 
known,  C  N  being  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  at 
that  time.  At  this  epoch,  moreover,  the  northern  half  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  spot  is  visible  (the  southern  passing 
behind  the  body  of  the  sun),  and  the  south  pole  p  of  the  sun  is 
within  the  visible  hemisphere.  This  is  the  case  in  the  whole 
interval  from  December  11th  to  July  12th,  during  which  the 
visual  ray  falls  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  sun's  equator. 
The  contrary  happens  in  the  other  half  year,  from  July  12th 
to  December  1 1  th,  and  this  is  what  is  understood  when  we  say 
that  the  ascending  node  (denoted  Sd  )  of  the  sun's  equator  lies 
in  80°  2V  longitude  —  a  spot  on  the  equator  passing  that 
node  being  then  in  the  act  of  ascending  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  —  such  being 
the  conventional  language  of  astronomers  in  speaking  of 
these  matters. 
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(392.)  If  the  observations  are  made  at  other  seasons  (which, 
however,  are  the  less  favourable  for  this  purpose  the  more 
remote  they  are  from  the  epochs  here  assigned);  when, 
moreover,  as  in  strictness  is  necessary,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  the  interval  of  the  measures  is  allowed  for  (as  for  a 
change  of  the  point  of  sight) ;  the  calculations  requisite  to 
deduce  the  situation  of  the  axis  in  space,  and  the  duration  of 
the  revolution  around  it,  become  much  more  intricate,  and  it 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  them.* 
According  to  the  best  determinations  we  possess,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  about  7**  20'  (its 
nodes  being  as  above  stated),  and  the  period  of  rotation  25 
days  7  hours  48  minutes.t 

(393.)  The  region  of  the  spots  is  confined,  generally  speak- 
ing, within  about  25^  on  either  side  of  the  sun's  equator ; 
beyond  30^  they  are  very  rarely  seen ;  in  the  polar  regions, 
never.  The  actual  equator  of  the  sun  is  also  less  frequentiy 
visited  by  spots  than  the  adjacent  zones  on  either  side,  and  a 
very  material  difference  in  their  frequency  and  magnitude 
subsists  in  its  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  those  on  the 
northern  preponderating  in  both  respects.  The  zone  com- 
prised between  the  11th  and  15th  degree  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator  is  particularly  fertile  in  large  and  durable  spots. 
These  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
a  more  or  less  regular  arrangement  of  tiie  spots,  when  nu- 
merous, in  the  manner  of  belts  parallel  to  the  equator,  point 
cndently  to  physical  peculiarities  in  certain  parts  of  the 
sun's  body  more  favourable  than  in  others  to  the  production 
of  the  spots,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  to  a  general 
influence  of  its  rotation  on  its  axis  as  a  determining  cause  of 
their  distribution  and  arrangement,  and  would  appear  indi- 
cative of  a  system  of  movements  in  the  fluids  which  con- 

*  See  the  theory  in  Lalande*s  Astronomy,  art  3258.,  and  the  formuls  of 
computation  in  a  paper  by  Petersen,  Schumacher's  Nachrichten,  No.  419* 

f  Bianchi  (Schumacher's  Nach.,  483.),  agreeing  with  Laugier.  Delamhre 
makes  it  25«  0>'  17";  Petersen,  25*4*  30";  Schwabe,  25*  12*  10"  (  Poggendorff, 
vol.  S5.  1852.)  The  inclination  of  the  axis  is  uncertain  to  half  a  degree,  and 
the  node  to  several  degrees.  The  continual  changes  in  the  spoU  themseWcs 
cause  this  uncertainty. 
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Btitute  its  luminous  surface  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to 
our  trade  winds  —  from  whatever  cause  arising.  (See  art. 
239.  et  seq.) 

(394.)  The  duration  of  individual  spots  is  commonly  not 
great;  some  are  formed  and  disappear  within  the  limit  of  a 
single  transit  across  the  disc  —  but  such  are  for  the  most 
part  small  and  insignificant.  Frequently  they  make  one  or 
two  revolutions^  being  recognized  at  their  reappearance  by 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  equator,  their  configurations 
inter  se,  their  size,  or  other  peculiarities,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
terval elapsing  between  their  disappearance  at  one  limb  and 
reappearance  on  the  other.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  however, 
they  have  been  watched  round  many  revolutions.  The  great 
spot  of  1779  appeared  during  six  months,  and  one  and  the 
same  ffroupe  was  observed  in  1840  by  Schwabe  to  return 
eight  times.*  It  has  been  surmised,  with  considerable  appa- 
rent probability,  that  scHne  spots,  at  least,  are  generated  agun 
and  again,  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  over  the  same  identical 
points  of  the  sun's  body  (as  hiurricanes,for  example,  are  known 
to  affect  given  localities  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  pursue 
definite  tracks).  The  unccrt^nty  which  still  prevails  with 
respect  to  the  exact  duration  of  its  rotation  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  convincing  evidence  of  this ;  nor,  indeed, 
can  it  be  expected,  until  by  bringing  together  into  one  con- 
nected view  the  recorded  state  of  the  sun's  surface  during  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  and  comparing  together  remarkable 
spots  which  have  appeared  on  the  same  parallel,  some  precise 
periodic  time  shall  be  found  which  shall  exactly  conciliate 
numerous  and  well-characterized  appearances.  The  inquiry 
is  one  of  singular  interest,  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  afforded  to  our  globe 
stands  in  intimate  connexion  with  those  processes  which  are 
taking  place  on  the  solar  surface,  and  to  which  the  spots  in 
some  way  or  other  owe  their  origin. 

(394  a.)  Meanwhile  M.  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  by  compar- 

*  Schum.  Nach.  No.  418.  p.  150.  The  recent  papers  of  Biela,  Capocci, 
Schwabe,  Pastorff  and  Schmidt,  in  that  collection,  will  be  found  highly 
interesting. 
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ing  together  the  records  of  the  general  state  of  the  sun's 
surface  in  respect  of  the  abundance  and  paucity  of  spots 
exhibited  by  it  from  1826  to  1850^  has  been  led  to  a  highly 
remarkable  conclusion,  viz.  that  their  degree  of  copiousness 
is  subject  to  a  law  of  periodicity;  alternate  minima  and 
maxima  recurring  at  nearly  equal  intervals.  The  interval 
from  minimum  to  minimum,  as  well  as  could  be  ascertained 
from  the  moderate  interval  embraced  by  the  observations 
compared  was  provisionally  estimated  by  M.  Schwabe  at 
about  ten  years.  More  recently,  M.  "Wolf,  of  Berne*,  from  a 
careful  assemblage  and  discussion  of  all  the  recorded  obser- 
vations of  spots  which  could  be  collected  from  their  first 
telescopic  discovery  (by  Fabricius  and  Harriot,  in  1610)  to 
the  present  time,  while  fiiUy  confirming  their  periodicity, 
has  fixed  upon  the  somewhat  longer  period,  from  minimum 
to  minimum,  of  IP*  11,  being  exactly  at  the  rate  of  nine 
periods  per  century,  the  last  year  of  each  century  (1700, 
1800,  &c.)  being  a  year  of  minimum.  In  the  minima  there 
is  for  the  most  part  an  extreme  paucity,  and  sometimes  an 
entire  absence  of  spots,  f  The  maxima  (in  which  they  are 
oflen  so  copious  that  50  or  100  have  been  counted  at  once 
on  the  disc)  do  not  appear  to  fall  exactly  in  the  middle  year 
between  the  minima,  but  rather  earlier,  about  the  fifth  year 
of  the  period.  What  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  must 
certainly  be  received  as  strongly  corroborative,  both  of  the 
general  fact  of  periodicity  and  of  the  correctness  of  M. 
Woirs  period,  is,  that  we  find  recorded  in  history  by  chroni- 
clers and  annalists  on  several  occasions  before  the  invention 
of  telescopes,  the  appearance  of  spots,  or  groups  of  spots,  so 
considerable  as  to  have  become  matter  of  vulgar  observation, 
as  for  instance  in  the  years  a.d.  807,  840,  1096,  and  1607 1> 
and  several  others  in  which,  though  no  spots  are  recorded,  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  sun's  light  has  been  remarked.  Thus 
in  the  annals  of  the  year  a.d.  536,  the  sun  is  said  to  have 
sufiered  agreat  diminution  of  light,  which  continued  fourteen 

*  Rudolf  Wolf.   Transactions  of  Society  of  Nat.  PhiL    Bcrnc.    1852. 
t  As  in  1856. 

f  Those  spots  were  taken  for  planets  scon  on  the  sun  ;  that  of  840  for 
Venus  ;  those  of  807  and  1607  for  Mercury. 
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months.  From  October,  A.D.  626,  to  the  following  June,  a 
de&lcation  of  light  to  the  extent  of  one-half  is  recorded ;  and 
in  ▲•D.  1547,  during  three  days,  the  sun  is  said  to  have  been 
80  darkened  that  stars  were  seen  in  the  day-time.  Now  of 
all  these  instances,  supposing  them  all  to  have  been  owing  to 
spots,  either  unusually  large  or  numerous,  there  are  only 
two,  those  of  A.D.  807  and  1607,  which  deviate  so  much  as 
two  years  from  the  epochs  of  maximum  fixed  as  above. 

(394  b.)  Sir  W.  Herschd  (PL  Tr.  1801),  considering  the 
aiq>earance  of  abundant  spots  on  the  sun's  disc  as  evidence 
of  an  agitated  state  of  its  gaseous  envelope,  and  regarding 
the  extrication  of  light  and  heat  as  the  results  of  chemical 
processes  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  more  intimate  mix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  materials  having  mutual  affinities,  has 
attempted  to  show,  though  frt>m  very  imperfect  records  (such 
as  alone  could  be  procured  by  him  at  that  date)  that  years 
of  remarkably  abundant  or  deficient  spots  have  been  also 
reauirkable  respectively  for  their  high  or  low  general  tempe- 
rature, and  especially  for  abundant  and  deficient  harvests. 
The  pcnnt  has  been  inquired  into  by  M.  Gautier*,  who  from 
an  assemblage  of  meteorological  averages  obtained  in  thirty- 
three  stations  in  Europe,  and  twenty-nine  in  America  during 
eleven  years  of  observation,  finds  a  trifling  preponderance 
(0®'ll  Fahr.)  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  the  other  hand 
M.  Wolf,  in  the  memoir  above  cited,  from  an  examination  of 
the  Chronicles  of  Zurich  from  the  year  a.d.  1000  to  a.d.  1800, 
is  led  to  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  this  speculation, 
and  considers  them  as  afibrding  decisive  evidence  '^  that  years 
rich  in  solar  spots  are  in  general  drier  and  more  fruitful 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character,  while  the  latter  are 
wetter  and  more  stormy  than  the  former." 

(394  c.)  Although  more  properly  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  general  physics  than  of  astronomy,  it  is  impossible  to 
omit  mentioning  here  the  singular  coincidence  of  this  period 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  solar  spots  with  that  of  those  great 
disturbances  in  the  magnetic  system  of  the  earth  to  which 
the  epithet  of  ^'  magnetic  storms"  has  been  affixed.     These 

*  BibL  Univ.  de  Gcnere.     1 844. 
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disturbances^  during  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  greatly 
and  universally  agitated  (not  in  a  particular  limited  locality^ 
but  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of  time  over  whole  conti- 
nents^ or  even  over  the  whole  earth),  are  founds  so  far  as 
observation  has  hitherto  extended,  to  maintain  a  parallel  both 
in  respect  of  their  frequency  of  occurrence  and  intensity  in 
successive  years  with  the  abundance  and  magnitude  of  the 
spots  in  the  same  years,  too  close  to  be  regarded  as  fortuit- 
ous. The  coincidence  of  the  epochs  of  maxima  and  minima 
in  the  two  series  of  phenomena  amounts  indeed  to  identity, 
a  fact  evidentiy  of  most  important  significance,  but  which 
neither  astronomical  nor  magnetic  science  is  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  interpret. 

(395.)  Above  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun,  and  tiie 
region  in  which  the  spots  reside,  there  are  strong  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  having  a  somewhat 
imperfect  transparency.  When  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun  is 
seen  at  once  through  a  telescope  magnifying  moderately 
enough  to  allow  it,  and  with  a  darkening  glass  such  as  to 
suffer  it  to  be  contemplated  with  perfect  comfort,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  borders  of  the  disc  are  much  less  luminous 
than  the  center.  That  this  is  no  illusion  is  shown  by  project- 
ing tiie  sun's  image  undarkened  and  moderately  magnified, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  circle  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  taking  care  to  have  it  well  in  focus, 
when  the  same  appearance  will  be  observed.*  This  can  only 
arise  from  the  circumferential  rays  having  undergone  the 
absorptive  action  of  a  much  greater  tiiickness  of  some  imper- 
fectiy  transparent  envelope  (due  to  greater  obliquity  of  their 
passage  through  it)  than  the  central. — But  a  still  more  con- 
vincing and  indeed  decisive  evidence  is  offered  by  the  phaeno- 

*  This  has  been  denied  by  Arago  on  the  evidence  of  certain  phenomena  ol>- 
senred  with  his  **  polarisoope ; "  but  the  fiust  is  so  palpable,  that  it  is  matter  of 
some  astonishment  that  it  could  ever  fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer. 
The  matter  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt*  however,  by  direct  experiments 
both  photometric  and  thermic.  The  details  of  the  latter  by  Sig.  Seccbi  will  be 
found  in  Astron.  Nashr.  Nos.  806.  833,  and  go  to  prove  that  the  calorific  radia- 
tion of  the  center  of  the  sun's  disc  is  nearly  double  of  that  from  its  borders,  and 
that  the  equatorial  regions  are  somewhat  hotter  than  the  polar  (Comptes  Ren- 
dus  Aug.  26th,  1852).— (iVM«  added  1858.) 
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mena  attending  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Bnn.  Such  edipeee 
(m  wilt  be  shown  hereafter)  are  produced  by  the  interpoBiUon 
of  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  sun, 
the  moon  being  l&i^e  enough  to  cover  and  eurpaee,  by  a 
very  small  breadth,  the  whole  diac  of  the  sun.  Now  when 
^U  takes  place,  were  there  no  vaporous  atmosphere  capable 
of  reflecting  any  light  about  the  sun,  the  sky  ought  to  appear 
totally  dark,  since  (as  will  hereafter  abundantly  appear)  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  the  moon  to  have  any 
atmosphere  capable  of  doing  so.  So  fitr,  however,  is  this 
fttMU  bdng  the  case,  that  a  bright  ring  or  corona  of  light  is 
seen,  fading  gradually  away,  as  represented  in  Fl.  I.  fig.  3., 
which  (in  cases  where  the  moon  la  not  centrally  superposed 
on  the  sun)  is  observed  to  be  concentric  with  the  latter,  not 
the  former  body.  This  corona  was  beautifully  seen  in  the 
eclipse  of  July  7.  1642,  and  with  this  most  remarkable 
addition — witnessed  by  every  spectator  in  Favia,  Milan, 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere :  three  distinct  and  very  conspicuous 
nue-coloured  protuberances  (as  represented  in  the  figure  cited) 
were  seen  to  project  beyond  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon, 
likened  by  some  to  flames,  by  others  to  mountains,  but  which 
their  enormous  magnitude  (for  to  have  been  seen  at  all  by 
the  naked  eye  their  height  must  have  exceeded  40,000  miles), 
and  their  f^nt  degree  of  illumination,  clearly  prove  to  have 
been  cloudy  masses  of  the  moit  excessive  tenuity,  and  which 
doubtless  owed  their  support,  and  probably  their  existence,  to 
such  an  atmosphere  as  we  are  now  speaking  of.  In  the 
total  eclipse  of  July  28.  1851,  similar  rose-coloured  protu- 
berances were  observed,  one  in  particular  of  a  form  quite 
decisive  as  to  their  cloudy  nature,  rising  strught  up  verti- 


cally from  the  edge  of  the  diw,  and  then  suddenly  turning 
oif  at  a  right  angle  (as  in  the  annexed  figure)  which  repre- 
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sents  the  appearance  as  seen  by  Prof.  Schmidt,  at  Basten- 
burg,  just  as  a  column  of  smoke  rising  in  calm  air  is  often 
seen  to  be  drifted  off  horizontally  when  it  has  attained 
such  a  height  as  to  bring  it  into  an  upper  current  of  wind. 
To  complete  the  resemblance,  a  detached  and  perfectly  in- 
sulated mass  B  of  the  same  rosy  colour  was  observed  at  some 
distance  from  the  drifted  train  A,  which  was  connected  with 
another  mass  C,  by  a  narrow  red  band  or  streak  D. 

(395  a.)  The  existence  of  such  an  atmosphere  superior  to 
the  luminous  envelope  being  admitted,  affords  an  easy  ex- 
planation of  the  faculas,  considered  as  vast  waves  in  the  pho- 
tosphere (art  388.).  In  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  strata 
gradually  decreasing  in  density,  any  cause  of  undulation 
acting  on  the  inferior  strata  will  throw  them  up  to  a  vastiy 
greater  height,  and  therefore  produce  far  greater  waves  in 
them  than  would  arise  from  the  same  cause  acting  on  the 
surface  of  a  definite  ocean  of  liquid  matter,  by  reason  of 
their  being  partially  sustained  against  gravity,  leaving  their 
inertia  free  to  carry  them  up  to  a  higher  level.  The  experi- 
ment is  easily  tried  in  oil  floating  on  water,  or  in  saline 
solutions  increasing  in  density  downwards^  and  is  at  once 
amusing  and  instructive. 

(396.)  That  the  temperature  at  the  visible  surface  of  the 
sun  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very  elevated,  much  more  so 
than  any  artificial  heat  produced  in  our  furnaces,  or  by  che- 
mical or  galvanic  processes,  we  have  indications  of  several 
distinct  kinds :  1st,  From  the  law  of  decrease  of  radiant  heat 
and  light,  which,  being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
it  follows,  that  the  heat  received  on  a  given  area  exposed  at 
the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal  area  at  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  area  of 
the  sky  occupied  by  the  sun's  apparent  disc  to  the  whole 
hemisphere,  or  as  1  to  about  300000.  A  far  less  intensity  of 
solar  radiation,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  suf- 
fices to  dissipate  gold  and  platina  in  vapour.  2dly,  From  the 
facility  with  which  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  traverse  glass, 
a  property  which  is  found  to  belong  to  the  heat  of  artificial 
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fires  in  the  direct  proportion  of  their  intensity.*  ddly.  From 
the  fact^  that  the  most  vivid  flames  disappear^  and  the  most 
intensely  ignited  solids  appear  only  as  black  spots  on  the  disc 
of  the  sun  when  held  between  it  and  the  eycf  From  the 
last  remark  it  follows,  that  the  body  of  the  sun,  however  dark 
it  may  appear  when  seen  through  its  spots,  may^  nevertheless, 
be  in  a  state  of  most  intense  ignition.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  of  necessity  that  it  must  be  so.  The  contrary  is  at 
least  physically  possible.  A  perfectly  reflective  canopy  would 
effectually  defend  it  from  the  radiation  of  the  luminous  r^ions 
above  its  atmosphere,  and  no  heat  would  be  conducted  down- 
wards through  a  gaseous  medium  increasing  rapidly  in  density. 
That  the  penumbral  clouds  are  highly  reflective,  the  fact  of 
their  visibility  in  such  a  situation  can  leave  no  doubt 

(397.)  As  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  has  been  measured, 
and  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  its  weight,  or  quantity  of  pon- 
derable matter,  ascertained,  so  also  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  not  wholly  without  success,  from  the  heat  actually  com- 
municated by  its  rays  to  given  surfaces  of  material  bodies 
exposed  to  their  vertical  action  on  the  earth's  surfisu^e,  to  esti- 
mate the  total  expenditure  of  heat  by  that  luminary  in  a  given 
time.  The  result  of  such  experiments  has  been  thus  an- 
nounced. Supposing  a  cylinder  of  ice  45  miles  in  diameter,  to 
be  continually  darted  into  the  sun  with  tlie  velocity  of  lighty  and 
that  the  water  produced  by  its  fusion  were  continually  carried 
off,  the  heat  now  given  off  constantly  by  radiation  would  then 
be  wholly  expended  in  its  liquefaction,  on  tlie  one  hand,  so  as 
to  leave  no  radiant  surplus ;  while  on  the  other,  the  actual 
temperature  at  its  surface  would  undergo  no  diminution.} 

*  By  direct  measurement  with  the  tzetinomtUr^  I  find  that  out  of  1000 
calorific  solar  rays,  816  penetrate  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  0*13  inch  thick;  and 
that  of  1000  rays  whicli  have  passed  through  one  such  plate,  859  are  capable 
of  passing  through  another.     H.  1827. 

t  The  ball  of  ignited  quicklime,  in  Lieutenant  Drummond*s  oxy-hydrogen 
lamp,  gives  the  nearest  imitation  of  the  solar  splendour  which  has  yet  been 
produced.  The  appearance  of  this  against  the  sun  was,  however,  as  described 
in  an  imperfect  trial  at  which  I  was  present  The  experiment  ought  to  be 
repeated  under  favourable  circumstances.  —  Note  to  theed,  of  1 833.  According 
to  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fizeau  and  Foucault,  the  intensity 
of  the  light  at  the  surface  of  Drummond*s  lime-ball  is  only  one- 146th  part  of 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  I — {Note  added  1858.) 

f  **  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'*  p.  444. 
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(397  a.)  Another  mode  of  expressing  the  heat  generated 
and  radiated  off  from  the  sun's  surface^  well  calculated  to  im- 
press us  with  an  overwhelming  idea  of  the  tremendous  ener- 
gies there  constantly  m  action^  is  that  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson^  who  estimates  the  dynamical  effect  which 
would  be  produced  in  our  manufactories  by  a  consumption  of 
fuel  competent  to  evolve  the  heat  given  out  by  each  individual 
square  yard  of  that  surface,  at  63000  horse-power,  to  main- 
tain which  would  require  the  combustion  of  13500  pounds 
of.  coal  per  hour.* 

(398.)  This  immense  escape  of  heat  by  radiation,  we  may 
remark,  will  fully  explain  the  constant  state  of  tumultuous 
agitation  in  which  the  fluids  composing  the  visible  surface  are 
maint^ed,  and  the  continual  generation  and  filling  in  of  the 
pores,  without  having  recourse  to  internal  causes.  The  mode 
of  action  here  alluded  to  is  perfectly  represented  to  the  eye 
in  the  disturbed  subsidence  of  a  precipitate,  as  described  in 
art  387.,  when  the  fluid  from  which  it  subsides  is  warm,  and 
losing  heat  from  its  surface. 

(399.)  The  sun's  rays  are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost 
every  motion  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
By  its  heat  are  produced  all  winds,  and  those  disturbances  in 
the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  which  give  rise  to 
the  phaenomena  of  lightning,  and  probably  also  to  those  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  aurora.  By  their  vivifying  action 
vegetables  are  enabled  to  draw  support  from  inorganic  matter. 


*  See  Trans.  R.  S.  Ediiu  xxL  p.  69.  **  On  the  Mechanical  Energies  of  the 
Solar  System,"  by  W.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Prof.  Nat.  Phil.,  Glasgow.  The  Pro- 
fessor grounds  this  estimate  on  M.  Pouillet*s  determination  of  the  amount  of 
solar  radiation  and  Mr.  Joule*s  estimate  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  a  cen- 
tigrade thermal  unit.  The  author  of  this  work  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  experiments  made  on  six  summer  days,  from  December  23rd,  1836, 
to  January  9th,  1837,  the  sun  being  nearly  vertical  in  each  experiment,  that 
in  that  latitude  at  midsummer,  at  noon,  and  at  140  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  solar  radiation  is  competent  to  melt  an  inch  in  thickness  from  a  sheet  of 
ice  exposed  perpendicularly  to  its  rays  (if  wholly  so  employed)  in  S^  IS". 
42*.  Estimating  the  heat  absorbed  in  traversing  our  atmosphere  at  one-third  of 
the  total  quantity  incident  on  it,  this  gives,  all  reductions  made,  43*39  feet  in 
thickness  of  ice  per  minute  melted  at  the  sun's  surface.  M.  Pouillet*s  experi- 
menU  (made  in  June,  1837),  give  1 1  '80  metres  or  38*7  feet  per  minate.  Forty 
fevt  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  probable  mean,  and  from  this  the  result  in  (art. 
397.)  is  calculated. 
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and  become^  in  their  turn,  the  support  of  animals  and  of  man^ 
and  the  sources  of  those  great  deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency 
which  are  laid  up  for  human  use  in  our  coal  strata.*  By  them 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made  to  circulate  in  vapour  through 
the  air,  and  irrigate  the  land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.  By 
them  are  produced  all  disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium 
of  the  elements  of  nature,  which,  by  a  series  of  compositions 
and  decompositions,  give  rise  to  new  products,  and  originate 
a  transfer  of  materials.  Even  the  slow  degradation  of  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geological 
changes  consist,  is  almost  entirely  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
abrasion  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  alternation  of  heat  and 
frost ;  on  the  other,  to  the  continual  beating  of  the  sea  waves, 
agitated  by  winds,  the  results  of  solar  radiation.  Tidal  action 
(itself  partly  due  to  the  sun's  agency)  exercises  here  a  com- 
paratively slight  influence.  The  effect  of  oceanic  currents 
(mainly  originating  in  that  influence),  tiiough  slight  in  abrasion, 
is  powerful  in  diffusing  and  transporting  the  matter  abraded; 
and  when  we  consider  the  immense  transfer  of  matter  so  pro- 
duced, the  increase  of  pressure  over  large  spaces  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  and  diminution  over  corresponding  portions  of 
the  land,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  elastic 
power  of  subterranean  fires,  thus  repressed  on  the  one  hand 
and  relieved  on  the  otiier,  may  break  forth  in  points  where  the 
resistance  is  barely  adequate  to  their  retention,  and  thus  bring 
the  pha^nomcna  of  even  volcanic  activity  under  the  general 
law  of  solar  influence.! 

(400.)  The  great  mystery,  however,  is  to  conceive  how  so 
enormous  a  conflagration  (if  such  it  be)  can  be  kept  up. 
Every  discovery  in  chemical  science  here  leaves  us  completely 
at  a  loss,  or  rather,  seems  to  remove  farther  the  prospect  of 
probable  explanation.  If  conjecture  might  be  hazarded,  we 
should  look  rather  to  the  known  possibility  of  an  indefinite 
generation  of  heat  by  friction,  or  to  its  excitement  by  the 
electric  discharge,  than  to  any  actual  combustion  of  ponderable 

*  So  in  the  edition  of  1833.  f  So  in  the  edition  of  1833. 
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fuel,  whether  solid  or  gaseous,  for  the  origin  of  the  solar 
radiation.* 

*  Electricity  traversing  excessively  rarefied  air  or  vapours  gives  out  lighf, 
and,  doubtle&s  also  heat.  May  nut  a  continual  current  of  electric  matter  be 
constantly  <;jrculating  in  the  sun's  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  traversing  the 
planetary  spaces,  and  exciting,  in  the  upper  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  those 
phacnomena  of  which,  on  however  diminutive  a  scale,  we  have  yet  an  unequivocal 
manifestation  in  our  aurora  borealia.  Tlie  possible  analogy  of  the  solar  light 
to  that  of  the  aurora  has  been  distinctly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
in  his  paper  already  cited.  It  would  be  a  highly  curious  subject  of  experi- 
mental enquiry,  how  far  a  mere  reduplication  of  sheets  of  flame,  at  a  distance 
one  behind  the  other  (by  which  their  lighi  might  be  brought  to  any  required 
intensity),  would  communicate  to  the  heat  of  the  resulting  compound  ray  the 
penetrating  character  which  distinguishes  the  solar  calorific  rays.  We  may  also 
observe  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  sun's  polar,  as  compared  with  its  equatorial 
regions  (if  its  spots  be  really  atmospheric),  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  its  ro- 
tation on  its  axis  only,  but  mutt  arise  from  some  cause  external  to  the  luminous 
surface  of  the  sun,  as  we  see  the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  our  trade- 
winds,  arise  from  a  cause  external  to  these  planets,  combining  itself  with  their 
rotation  which  alone  can  produce  no  motions  when  once  the  form  of  equilibrium 
is  attained. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam  exhibits  in  the  spectrum  a  series  of 
**  fixed  lines,"  totally  unlike  those  which  belong  to  the  light  of  any  known  ter- 
restrial flame.  This  may  hereafter  lead  us  to  a  clearer  insight  into  its  origin. 
But,  before  we  can  draw  any  conclusions  from  such  an  indication,  we  must 
recollect,  that  previous  to  reaching  us  it  has  undergone  the  whole  absorptive 
action  of  our  atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  the  sun's.  Of  the  latter  we  know  no- 
thing, and  may  conjecture  every  thing ;  but  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  former  we 
are  sure ;  and  if  this  be  an  inherent  (t.  e.  an  absorptive)  colour,  the  air  must  be 
expected  to  act  on  the  spectrum  after  the  analogy  of  other  coloured  media,  which 
often  (and  especially  light  blue  media)  leave  unabsorbed  portions  separated  by 
dark  intervals.  It  deserves  enquiry,  therefore,  whether  some  or  all  the  fixed 
lines  observed  by  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  may  not  have  their  origin  in  our 
own  atmospliere.  Experiments  made  on  lofty  mountains,  or  the  cars  of  bal- 
loons, on  the  one  band,  and  on  tlie  other  with  reflected  beams  which  have  been 
made  to  traverse  several  miles  of  additional  air  near  the  surface,  would  decide 
this  point  'Vhe  absorptive  effect  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  possibly  also  of 
the  medium  surrounding  it  (whatever  it  be)  which  resists  the  motions  of  comets, 
cannot  be  thus  eliminated.  —  Note  to  the  edition  of  1833.  The  idea  of  referring 
the  origin  of  the  solar  heat  to  ft^iction  has  been  worked  out  into  an  elaborate 
theory  by  Prof.  Thomson,  in  bis  paper  already  cited,  of  which  some  account  will 
be  given  in  a  more  advanced  portion  of  this  work.    (1858.) 


Note  on  Aar.  (394  a.) — The  year  1856  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
spots  in  the  sun  (in  exact  accordance  with  Wolfs  period);  during  1857  the 
phase  of  increased  activity  came  on ;  and  the  present  year  (1858)  is  ushered  in 
with  a  magnificent  display  of  spots  in  the  sun's  southern  hemisphere.  ^{Nols 
ufldtdjan,  4.  1858.) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  MOON.  —  ITS  SIDEREAL  PERIOD.  —  ITS  APPARENT  DIAMETER. 
— ITS  PARALLAX  DISTANCE,  AND  REAL  DIAMETER  —  FIR8T 
APPROXIMATION  TO  ITS  ORBIT.  —  AN  ELLIPSE  ABOUT  THE  EARTH 
IN  THE  FOCUS.  —  ITS  EXCENTRICITY  AND  INCLINATION.  —  MOTION 
OP  ITS  NODES  AND  APSIDES.  —  OF  OCCULTATIONS  AND  SOLAR 
ECLIPSES  GENERALLY.  —  LIMITS  WITHIN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  POS- 
SIBLE. —  THEY  PROVE  THE  MOON  TO  BE  AN  OPAQUE  SOLID.  — ITS 
LIGHT  DERIVED  FROM  THE  SUN.  —  ITS  PHASES.  —  SYNODIC  RE- 
VOLUTION OR  LUNAR  MONTH.  —  HARVEST  MOON.  —  OF  ECLIPSES 

MORE  PARTICULARLY.  —  THEIR  PHENOMENA. THEIR  PERIODICAL 

RECURRENCE.  —  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MOON. — ITS 
MOUNTAINS  AND  OTHER  SUPERFICIAL  FEATURES.  — INDICATIONS 
OF  FORMER  VOLCANIC  ACTIVITY.  —  ITS  ATMOSPHERE.  —  CLIMATE. 
—  RADIATION  OF  HEAT  FROM  ITS  SURFACE.  —  ROTATION  ON  ITS 
OWN  AXIS.  —  LIBRATION.  —  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  EARTH  FROM 
IT. —  PROBABLE  ELONGATION  OF  THE  MOON'S  FIGURE  IN  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  EARTH.  —  ITS  HABITABILITY  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE. 

(401.)  The  moon^  like  the  sun,  appears  to  advance  among 
the  stars  with  a  movement  contrary  to  the  general  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens^  but  much  more  rapid,  so  as  to  be 
very  readily  perceived  (as  we  have  before  observed)  by  a 
few  hours'  cursory  attention  on  any  moonlight  night.  By 
this  continual  advance,  which,  though  sometimes  quicker, 
sometimes  slower,  is  never  intermitted  or  reversed,  it  makes 
the  tour  of  the  heavens  in  a  mean  or  average  period  of  27** 
7h  43m  ii»-5^  returning,  in  that  time,  to  a  position  among 
the  stars  nearly  coincident  with  that  it  had  before,  and  which 
would  be  exactly  so,  but  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated. 

(402.)  The  moon,  then,  like  the  sun,  apparently  describes 
an  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  this  orbit  cannot  be  very 
different  irom  a  circle,  because  the  apparent  angular  diameter 
of  the  full  moon  is  not  liable  to  any  great  extent  of  variation. 

(403.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  con- 
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eluded  from  its  horizontal  parallax,  wliicli  may  be  found 
either  directly,  by  observations  at  remote  geographical  sta- 
tions, exactly  similar  to  those  described  in  art.  355.,  in  the 
case  of  the  sun,  or  by  means  of  the  phsenomena  called  occul- 
tations,  from  which  also  its  apparent  diameter  is  most  rea- 
dily and  correctly  found.  From  such  observations  it  re- 
sults that  the  mean  or  average  value  of  the  moon's  horizon- 
tal parallax  is  57^2'''325  *,  and  the  mean  distance  of  the  center 
of  the  moon  from  that  of  the  earth  is  60*255  of  the  earth's 
equatorial  radii,  or  about  238793  miles,  taking  with  Mr. 
Adams  57^  2^^*325  for  the  mean  horizontal  parallax.  This 
distance,  great  as  it  is,  is  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun's  body,  so  that  the  globe  of  the  sun 
would  nearly  twice  include  the  whole  orbit  of  the  moon ; 
a  consideration  wonderfully  calculated  to  raise  our  ideas  of 
that  stupendous  luminary  I 

(404.)  The  distance  of  the  moon's  center  from  an  observer 
at  any  station  on  the  earth's  surface,  compared  with  its 
apparent  angular  diameter  as  measured  from  that  station,  will 
give  its  real  or  linear  diameter.  Now,  the  former  distance 
is  easily  calculated  when  the  distance  from  the  earth's  center 
is  known,  and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  moon  also 
determined  by  observation  ;  for  if  we  turn  to  the  figure  of 
art.  339.,  and  suppose  S  the  moon,  A  the  station,  and  C  the 
earth's  center,  the  distance  S  0,  and  the  earth's  radius  C  A, 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  ACS  are  given,  and  the  angle 
CAS,  which  is  the  supplement  of  Z  A  S,  the  observed 
zenith  distance,  whence  it  is  easy  to  find  A  S,  the  moon's 
distance  from  A.  From  such  observations  and  calculations 
it  results,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2160  miles, 
or  about  0*2729  of  that  of  the  earth,  whence  it  follows  that, 
the  bulk  of  the  latter  being  considered  as  1,  that  of  the 
former  will*  be  0*0204,  or  about  •^.  The  difierence  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  cen- 
ter and  from  any  point  of  its  surface,  is  technically  called  the 
augmentation  of  tlie  apparent  diameter,  and   its  maximum 

*  This  result,  recently  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Adams,  eoincides  almost  precistly 
with  that  assigned  by  Henderson,  viz.  ST  2" '31. 
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occurs  when  the  moon  is  in  the  zenith  of  the  spectator.  Her 
mean  angular  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  center,  is  31'  7'% 
and  is  always =0*545  x  her  horizontal  parallax. 

(405.)  By  a  scries  of  observations,  such  as  described  in 
art.  40i5.,  if  continued  during  one  or  more  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  its  real  distance  may  be  ascertained  at  every  point  of 
its  orbit ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  its  apparent  places  in  the 
heavens  be  observed,  and  reduced  by  means  of  its  parallax 
to  the  earth's  center,  their  angular  intervals  will  become 
known,  so  that  the  path  of  the  moon  may  then  be  laid  down 
on  a  chart  supposed  to  represent  the  plane  in  which  its  orbit 
lies,  just  as  was  explained  in  the  case  of  the  solar  ellipse 
(art  349.).  Now,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that,  neg- 
lecting certain  small,  though  very  perceptible  deviations  of 
which  a  satisfactory  account  will  hereafter  be  rendered,  the 
form  of  the  apparent  orbit,  like  that  of  the  sun,  is  elliptic, 
but  considerably  more  eccentric,  the  eccentricity  amounting 
to  0*05484  of  the  mean  distance,  or  the  major  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  the  earth's  center  being  situated  in  its  focus. 

(406.)  The  plane  in  which  this  orbit  lies  is  not  the  ecliptic, 
however,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  48'',  which 
is  called  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  intersects  it  in 
two  opposite  points,  which  are  called  its  nodes — the  ascend- 
ing  node  being  that  in  which  the  moon  passes  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  northern,  and  the  descend- 
ing the  reverse.  The  points  of  the  orbit  at  which  the  moon 
is  nearest  to,  and  farthest  from,  tha  earth,  are  called  respec- 
tively its  perigee  and  apogee,  and  the  line  joining  them  and 
the  earth  the  line  of  apsides. 

(407.)  There  are,  however,  several  remarkable  circum- 
stances which  interrupt  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  between  the  motion  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  ellipse  described  remains,  during  a  great 
many  revolutions,  unaltered  in  its  position  and  dimensions ; 
or,  at  least,  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  not  percep- 
tible but  in  a  course  of  very  nice  observations,  which  have 
disclosed,  it  is  true,  the  existence  of  "  perturbations,"  but  of 
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SO  minute  an  order,  that,  in  ordinary  parlance,  and  for 
common  purposes,  we  may  leave  them  unconsidered.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  Even  in  a 
single  revolution,  its  deviation  from  a  perfect  ellipse  is  very 
sensible.  It  does  not  return  to  the  same  exact  position 
among  the  stars  from  which  it  set  out,  thereby  indicating  a 
continual  change  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit  And,  in  effect, 
if  we  trace  by  observation,  from  month  to  month,  the  point 
where  it  traverses  the  ecliptic,  we  shall  find  that  the  nodes 
of  its  orbit  are  in  a  continual  state  of  re^^a^  upon  the  ecliptic. 
Suppose  O  to  be  the  earth,  and  A  b  a  d  that  portion  of  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  intersected  by  the  moon,  in  its 
alternate  passages  through  it,  from  south  to  north,  and  vice 
versa ;  and  let  A  B  C  D  E  F  be  a  portion  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  embracing  a  complete  sidereal  revolution.  Suppose  it 
to  set  out  from  the  ascending  node, 
A;  then,  if  the  orbit  lay  all  in 
one  plane,  passing  through  O,  it 
would  have  a,  the  opposite  point 
in  the  ecliptic,  for  its  descending 
node ;  after  passing  which,  it  would 
again  ascend  at  A.  But,  in  fact, 
its  real  path  carries  it  not  to  a,  but  along  a  certain  curve, 
A  B  C,  to  C,  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  less  than  180**  distant 
from  A;  so  that  the  angle  A  O  C,  or  the  arc  of  longi- 
tude described  between  the  ascending  and  the  descending 
node,  is  somewhat  less  than  180^  It  then  pursues  iU 
course  below  the  ecliptic,  along  the  curve  C  D  E,  and 
rises  again  above  it,  not  at  the  point  c,  diametrically  opposite 
to  C,  but  at  a  point  E,  less  advanced  in  longitude.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  arc  described  in  longitude  between  two 
consecutive  passages  from  south  to  north,  through  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  falls  short  of  360**  by  the  angle  A  O  E ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  ascending  node  appears  to  have  retreated 
in  one  lunation  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  by  that  amount. 
To  complete  a  sidereal  revolution,  then,  it  must  still  go  on  to 
describe  an  arc,  E  F,   on  its  orbit,  which  will  no  longer. 
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however,  bring  it  exactly  back  to  A,  but  to  a  point  some- 
what above  it,  or  having  north  latitude. 

(408.)  The  actual  amount  of  this  retreat  of  the  moon*8 
node  is  about  3^  1(^^*64  per  diem^  on  an  average,  and  in  a 
period  of  6793*39  mean  solar  days,  or  about  18*6  years,  the 
ascending  node  is  carried  round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
moon's  motion  in  its  orbit  (or  from  east  to  west)  over  a  whole 
circumference  of  the  ecliptic.  Of  course,  in  the  middle  of 
this  period  the  position  of  the  orbit  must  have  been  precisely 
reversed  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Its  apparent 
path,  then,  will  lie  among  totally  different  stars  and  con- 
stellations at  different  parts  of  this  period ;  and  this  kind  of 
spiral  revolution  being  continually  kept  up,  it  will,  at  one 
time  or  other,  cover  with  its  disc  every  point  of  the  heavens 
within  that  limit  of  latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic 
which  its  inclination  permits ;  that  is  to  say,  a  belt  or  zone 
of  the  heavens,  of  10^  18^  in  breadth,  having  the  ecliptic  for 
its  middle  line.  Nevertheless,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
actual  place  of  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  this  motion, 
deviates  in  a  single  revolution  very  little  from  what  it  would 
be  were  the  nodes  at  rest.  Supposing  the  moon  to  set  out 
from  its  node  A,  its  latitude,  when  it  comes  to  F,  having 
completed  a  revolution  in  longitude,  will  not  exceed  8^ ; 
which,  though  small  in  a  single  revolution,  accumulates  in  its 
effect  in  a  succession  of  many :  it  is  to  account  for,  and  re- 
present geometrically,  this  deviation,  that  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  is  devised. 

(409.)  The  moon's  orbit,  then,  is  not,  strickly  speaking,  an 
ellipse  returning  into  itself,  by  reason  of  the  variation  of 
the  plane  in  which  it  lies,  and  the  motion  of  its  nodes.  But 
even  laying  aside  this  consideration,  the  axis  of  the  ellipse 
is  itself  constantiy  changing  its  direction  in  space,  as  has 
been  already  stated  of  the  solar  ellipse,  but  much  more 
rapidly;  making  a  complete  revolution,  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  moon's  own  motion,  in  3232*5753  mean  solar  days, 
or  about  nine  years,  being  about  3°  of  angular  motion  in  a 
whole  revolution  of  the  moon.  This  is  the  phsenomenon  known 
by  the  name  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon's  apsides.     Its 
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cause  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Its  immediate  effect  is 
to  produce  a  variation  in  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  laws  of  exact  elliptic  motion. 
In  a  single  revolution  of  the  moon,  this  variation  of  distance  is 
trifling ;  but  in  the  course  of  many  it  becomes  considerable,  as 
is  easily  seen,  if  we  consider  that  in  four  years  and  a  half  ihe 
position  of  the  axis  will  be  completely  reversed,  and  the  apo- 
gee of  the  moon  will  occur  where  the  perigee  occurred  before. 

(410.)  The  best  way  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
moon's  motion  is  to  regard  it  as  describing  an  ellipse  about 
the  earth  in  the  focus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  regard  this 
ellipse  itself  to  be  in  a  twofold  state  of  revolution ;  1st,  in  its 
own  plane,  by  a  continual  advance  of  its  axis  in  that  plane ; 
and  2dly,  by  a  continual  tiltinff  motion  of  the  plane  itself, 
exactly  similar  to,  but  much  more  rapid  than,  that  of  the 
earth's  equator  produced  by  the  conical  motion  of  its  axis, 
described  in  art  317. 

(411.)  As  the  moon  is  at  a  very  moderate  distance  from 
us  (astronomically  speaking),  and  is  in  fact  our  nearest 
neighbour,  while  the  sun  and  stars  are  in  comparison  immensely 
beyond  it,  it  must  of  necessity  happen,  that  at  one  time  or 
other  it  must  pass  over  and  occult  or  eclipse  every  star  and 
planet  within  the  zone  above  described  (and,  as  seen  from  the 
surface  of  earth,  even  somewhat  beyond  it,  by  reason  of 
parallax,  which  may  throw  it  apparently  nearly  a  degree 
either  way  from  its  place  as  seen  from  the  centre,  according 
to  the  observer's  station).  Nor  is  the  sun  itself  exempt 
from  being  thus  hidden,  whenever  any  part  of  the  moon's 
disc,  in  this  her  tortuous  course,  comes  to  overlap  any  part 
of  the  space  occupied  in  the  heavens  by  that  luminary.  On 
these  occasions  is  exhibited  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
of  all  the  occasional  phenomena  of  astronomy,  an  eclipse  of  the 
suHf  in  which  a  greater  or  less  portion,  or  even  in  some  rare 
conjunctures  the  whole,  of  its  disc  is  obscured,  and,  as  it 
were,  obliterated,  by  the  superposition  of  that  of  the  moon, 
which  appears  upon  it  as  a  circularly-terminated  black  spot, 
producing  a  temporary  diminution  of  daylight,  or  even 
nocturnal  darkness,  so  that  the  stars  appear  as  if  at  midnight 
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In  other  cascs^  when^  at  the  moment  that  the  moon  is  centrally 
superposed  on  the  sun,  it  so  happens  that  her  distance  from  the 
earth  is  such  as  to  render  her  angular  diameter  less  than  the 
sun's,  the  very  singular  phenomenon  of  an  annular  solar  eclipse 
takes  place,  when  the  edge  of  the  sun  appears  for  a  few 
minutes  as  a  narrow  ring  of  light  projecting  on  all  sides 
beyond  the  dark  circle  occupied  by  the  moon  in  its  centre. 

(412.)  A  solar  eclipse  can  only  happen  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction^  that  is  to  say,  have  the  samcy  or 
nearly  the  same,  position  in  the  heavens,  or  the  same  lon- 
gitude. It  appears  by  art.  409.  that  this  condition  can  only 
be  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  a  new  moony  though  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  at  every  conjunction  there  must  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun.  If  the  lunar  orbit  coincided  with  the  ecliptic,  this 
would  be  the  case,  but  as  it  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of 
upwards  of  5°,  it  is  evident  that  the  conjunction,  or  equality 
of  longitudes,  may  take  place  when  the  moon  is  in  the  part 
of  her  orbit  too  remote  from  the  ecliptic  to  permit  the  discs 
to  meet  and  overlap.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  assign  the 
limits  within  which  an  eclipse  is  possible.  To  this  end  we 
must  consider,  that,  by  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  moon's 
apparent  edge  may  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  according  to 
a  spectator's  geographical  station,  by  any  amount  not  exceed- 
ing her  horizon  tid  parallax,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  sun, 
so  that  there  is  a  displacement  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
of  the  two  parallaxes.  Now,  this  comes  to  the  same  (so  far 
as  the  possibility  of  an  eclipse  is  concerned)  as  if  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon,  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  were 
dilated  by  twice  the  difference  of  their  horizontal  parallaxes ; 
for  if,  when  so  dilated,  it  can  touch  or  overlap  the  sun,  there 
must  be  an  eclipse  at  some  part  or  other  of  the  earth's  surface. 
If,  then,  at  the  moment  of  the  nearest  conjunction,  the  geo- 
centric distance  of  the  centres  of  tlie  two  luminaries  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  their  semidiameters  and  of  the  last  men- 
tioned difference,  there  will  bexm  eclipse.  The  sum  is,  at  its 
maximum,  about  V  34''  26'.  In  the  spherical  triangle  SNM, 
then,  in  which  S  is  the  sun's  centre,  M  the  moon's,  SNthe 
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elliptic,  MN  the  moon's  orbit,  and  N  the  node,  we  may 
suppose  the  angle  N  S  M  a  right 
angle,  SM=r34'26^  and  the 
angle  M  N  S  =  5^  8'  48",  the  in- 
clination  of  the  orbit.  Hence  we 
calculate  SN,  which  comes  out 
16°  58'.     If,  then,  at  the  moment       ^"^  ^  ^ 

of  the  new  moon,  the  moon's  node  is  farther  from  the  sun 
in  longitude  than  this  limit,  there  can  be  no  eclipse;  if 
within,  there  may,  and  probably  will,  at  some  part  or  other 
of  the  earth.  To  ascertain  precisely  whether  there  will  or 
not,  and,  if  there  be,  how  great  will  be  the  part  eclipsed, 
the  solar  and  lunar  tables  must  be  consulted,  the  place  of 
the  node  and  the  semidiameters  exactly  ascertained,  and  the 
local  parallax,  and  apparent  augmentation  of  the  moon's 
diameter  due  to  the  difference  of  her  distance  from  the 
observer  and  from  the  center  of  the  earth  (which  may 
amount  to  a  sixtieth  part  of  her  horizontal  diameter),  de- 
termined; after  which  it  is  easy,  from  the  above  considerations, 
to  calculate  the  amount  overlapped  of  the  two  discs,  and 
their  moment  of  contact. 

(413.)  The  calculation  of  the  occultation  of  a  star  depends 
on  similar  considerations.  An  occultation  is  possible,  when 
the  moon's  course,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  carries  her 
within  a  distance  from  the  star  equal  to  the  sum  of  her 
semidiameter  and  horizontal  parallax ;  and  it  will  happen  at 
any  particular  spoty  when  her  apparent  path,  as  seen  from 
that  spot,  carries  her  center  within  a  distance  equal  to  the 
sum  of  her  ai/^m^n^eif  semidiameter  and  actual  parallax.  The 
details  of  these  calculations,  which  are  somewhat  troublesome, 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.* 

(414.)  The  phsenomenon  of  a  solar  eclipse  and  of  an  occul- 
tation are  highly  interesting  and  instructive  in  a  physical 
point  of  view.  They  teach  us  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque 
body,  terminated  by  a  real  and  sharply  defined  surface  in- 

*  Woodhouse's  Astronomy,  vol.  i.  See  also  Trans.  Ast.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  325. 
See  also  Prof.  Loomis's  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomy,  in  which  every 
detail  of  the  calculation  will  be  found  illustrated  by  numerical  exampleflb 
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tercepting  light  like  a  solid.  They  prove  to  us,  also,  that  at 
those  times  when  we  cannot  see  the  moon,  she  really  exists,  and 
pursues  her  course,  and  that  when  we  see  her  only  as  a 
crescent,  however  narrow,  the  whole  globular  body  is  there, 
filling  up  the  deficient  outline,  though  unseen.  For  occulta- 
tions  take  place  indifferently  at  the  dark  and  bright,  the 
visible  and  invisible  outline,  whichever  happens  to  be  towards 
the  direction  in  which  the  moon  is  moving ;  with  this  only 
difference,  that  a  star  occulted  by  the  bright  limb,  if  the 
phasnomenon  be  watched  with  a  telescope,  gives  notice,  by 
its  gradual  approach  to  the  visible  edge,  when  to  expect  its 
disappearance,  while,  if  occulted  at  the  dark  limb,  if  the 
moon,  at  least,  be  more  than  a  few  days  old,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
extinguished  in  mid-iur,  without  notice  or  visible  cause  for 
its  disappearance,  which,  as  it  happens  instantaneousfy,  and 
without  the  slightest  previous  diminution  of  its  light,  is 
always  surprising ;  and,  if  the  star  be  a  large  and  bright  one, 
even  startling  from  its  suddenness.  The  re-appearance  of 
the  star,  too,  when  the  moon  has  passed  over  it,  takes  place 
in  those  cases  when  the  bright  side  of  the  moon  is  foremost, 
not  at  the  concave  outline  of  the  crescent,  but  at  the 
invisible  outline  of  the  complete  circle,  and  is  scarcely  less 
surprising,  from  its  suddenness,  than  its  disappearance  in 
the  other  case.* 

(415.)  The  existence  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  disc, 
even  when  the  moon  is  not  full,  does  not,  however,  rest  only 
on  the  evidence  of  occulttitions  and  eclipses.     It  may  be 

*  There  is  an  optical  illusion  of  a  very  strange  and  unaccountable  nature 
which  has  often  been  remarked  in  occultations.  The  star  appears  to  advance 
actually  upon  and  within  the  edge  of  the  disc  before  it  disappears,  and  that 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth.  I  have  never  myself  witnened  this  singular 
effect,  but  it  rests  on  most  unequivocal  testimony.  I  have  called  it  an  optical 
illusion  :  but  it  is  bareljf  pottibie  that  a  star  may  shine  on  such  occasions  through 
deep  fissures  in  the  substance  of  the  moon.  The  occultations  of  close  double 
stars  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched,  to  see  wbetlier  hoih  individuals  are  thus 
profectedf  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  connected  with  their  theory.  I  will  only 
hint  at  one,  viz.  that  a  double  star,  too  clo$e  to  be  seen  divided  with  any  telescope, 
may  yet  be  detected  to  be  double  by  the  mode  of  its  disappeArance.  Should  a 
considerable  star,  fur  instance,  instead  of  undergoing  instantaneous  and  complete 
extinction,  go  out  by  two  distinct  steps,  following  close  upon  each  other ;  first 
losing  a  portion,  then  the  whole  remainder  of  its  light,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
double  star,  though  we  cannot  see  the  individuals  separately.  —  Note  to  the 
edit,  of  IS 33. 
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seen^  when  the  moon  is  crescent  or  waning,  a  few  days  before 
and  after  the  new  moon^  with  the  naked  eye,  as  a  pale  round 
body,  to  which  the  crescent  seems  attached,  and  somewhat 
projecting  beyond  its  outline  (which  is  an  optical  illusion 
arising  from  the  greater  intensity  of  its  light).  The  cause 
of  this  appearance  will  presently  be  explained.  Meanwhile 
the  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  moon  is  not  inherently 
luminous  like  the  sun,  but  that  her  light  is  of  an  adventitious 
nature.  And  its  crescent  form,  increasing  regularly  from 
a  narrow  semicircular  line  to  a  complete  circular  disc,  cor- 
responds to  the  appearance  a  globe  would  present,  one 
hemisphere  of  which  was  black,  the  other  white,  when 
differently  turned  towards  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  each.  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is, 
that  the  moon  is  such  a  globe,  one  half  of  which  is  brightened 
by  the  rays  of  some  luminary  sufficiently  distant  to  enlighten 
the  complete  hemisphere,  and  sufficiently  intense  to  give  it 
the  degree  of  splendour  we  see.  Now,  the  sun  alone  is 
competent  to  such  an  effect.  Its  distance  and  light  suffice ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  invariably  observed  that,  when  a  crescent, 
the  bright  edge  is  towards  tlie  sun,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  moon  in  her  monthly  course  becomes  more  and  more 
distant  from  the  sun,  the  breadth  of  the  crescent  increases, 
and  vice  versd, 

(416.)  The  sun's  distance  being  23984  radii  of  the  earth, 
and  the  moon's  only  60,  the  former  is  nearly  400  times  the 
latter.  Lines,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  sun  to  every  part 
of  the  moon's  orbit  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly  parallel.* 
Suppose,  now,  O  to  be  the  earth,  ABCD,  &c.  various 
positions  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  and  S  the  sun,  at  the  vast 
distance  above  stated ;  as  is  shown,  then,  in  the  figure,  the 
hemisphere  of  the  lunar  globe  turned  towards  it  (on  the 
right)  will  he  bright,  the  opposite  dark,  wherever  it  may 
stand  in  its  orbit.  Now,  in  the  position  A,  when  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  the  dturk  piurt  is  entirely  turned 
towards  O,  and  the  bright  from  it.     In  this  case,  then,  the 

*  Tlie  angle  subtended  by  the  moon's  orbit,  as  seen  from  the  sun  (in  the  mean 
state  of  things),  is  only  IT  12". 
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moon  is  not  seen,  it  is  new  moon.     When  the  moon  has  come 
to  C,  half  the  bright  and  half  the  dark  hemisphere  are  pre- 


sented to  O,  and  the  same  in  the  opposite  situation  G :  these 
are  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon.  Lastly,  when 
at  E,  the  whole  bright  face  is  towards  the  earth,  the  whole 
dark  side  from  it,  and  it  is  then  seen  wholly  bright  or  full 
rnoon^  In  the  intermediate  positions  BDFH,  the  portions 
of  the  bright  face  presented  to  O  will  be  at  first  less  than 
half  the  visible  surface,  then  greater,  and  finally  less  again, 
till  it  vanishes  altogether,  as  it  comes  round  again  to  A. 

(417.)  These  monthly  changes  of  appearance,  or  phases, 
as  they  are  called,  arise,  then,  from  the  moon,  an  opaque 
body,  being  illuminated  on  one  side  by  the  sun,  and  reflecting 
from  it,  in  all  directions,  a  portion  of  the  light  so  received. 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  surprising  that  a  solid  substance  thus 
illuminated  should  appear  to  shine  and  again  illuminate  the 
earth.  It  is  no  more  than  a  white  cloud  docs  standing  off 
upon  the  clear  blue  sky.  By  day,  the  moon  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  in  brightness  from  such  a  cloud ;  and,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  clouds  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
appear  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  not  inferior  to  the  seeming 
brightness  of  the  moon  at  night*  That  the  earth  sends  also 
such  a  light  to  the  moon,  only  probably  more  powerful  by 

•  The  actual  iUumination  of  the  lunar  surface  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of 
weathered  sandstone  rock  in  full  sunshine.  I  have  frequently  compared  the 
moon  setting  Ltchind  the  grey  perpendicular  fa9ade  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
illuminated  by  the  sun  just  risen  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon,  when  it 
has  scarcely  been  di:tingui5ihable  in  brightness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it. 
The  sun  and  moon  being  nearly  at  equal  altitudes  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly 
frc-e  from  cloud  or  vajiour,  its  effect  is  alike  on  both  luminaries.  (H.  1848.) 
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reason  of  its  greater  apparent  eize^,  is  agreeable  to  optical 
principles^  and  explains  the  appearance  of  the  dark  portion 
of  the  young  or  waning  moon  completing  its  crescent  (art. 
413).  For^  when  the  moon  is  nearly  new  to  the  earth,  the 
latter  (so  to  speak)  is  nearly  full  to  the  former;  it  then 
illuminates  its  dark  half  by  strong  earth-light;  and  it  is  a 
portion  of  this,  reflected  back  again,  which  makes  it  visible 
to  us  in  the  twilight  sky.  As  the  moon  gains  age,  the  earth 
offers  it  a  less  portion  of  its  bright  side,  and  the  phsenomenon 
in  question  dies  away.  The  light  of  the  full  moon  is  esti* 
mated  by  Bouguer  on  the  result  of  photometric  comparisons, 
as  only  one  300000th  part  of  that  of  the  sun. 

(418.)  The  lunar  month  is  determined  by  the  recurrence 
of  its  phases :  it  reckons  from  new  moon  to  new  moon ;  that 
is,  from  leaving  its  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  its  return  to 
conjunction.  If  the  sun  stood  still,  like  a  fixed  star,  the 
interval  between  two  conjunctions  would  be  the  same  as  the 
period  of  the  moon's  sidereal  revolution  (art  401.);  but,  as 
the  sun  apparently  advances  in  the  heavens  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  moon,  only  slower,  the  latter  has  more 
than  a  complete  sidereal  period  to  perform  to  come  up  with 
the  sun  again,  and  will  require  for  it  a  longer  time,  which  is 
the  lunar  month,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed  in  astronomy,  a 
synodical  period.  The  difference  is  easily  calculated  by  con- 
sidering that  the  superfluous  arc  (whatever  it  be)  is  described 
by  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of  0**'98565  per  diem,  in  the  same 
time  that  the  moon  describes  that  arc  plus  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, with  her  velocity  of  13**'17640  per  diem  ;  and,  the  times 
of  description  being  identical,  the  spaces  are  to  each  other  in 
the  proportion  of  the  velocities.  Let  Y  and  v  be  the  mean 
angular  daily  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  above,  x  the 
superfluous  arc;  then  V  :  r  : :  360**H-ar :  x\  and  V — v  :  t? : : 

X 

360^  :  X,  whence  x  is  found;  and  -  =:  the  time  in  days  in  which 
the  sun  describes  the  arc  x,  that  is,  the  synodical  period  =  -^ 

*  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  82'  from  the  earth ;  that  of  the  earth 
seen  from  the  moon  is  twice  her  horisontal  parallax,  or  1^  54'.  The  apparegt 
surfaces,  therefore,  areas  (114)*.  (32)*,  or  as  13  :   1  nearlj. 
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which  reduced  to  numbers^  givee,  29^*530589=29"^  12^  44'° 
2»-87. 

(419.)  Supposing  the  position  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's 
orbit  to  permit  it,  when  the  moon  stands  at  A  (or  at  the  new 
moon),  it  will  intercept  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  cause  a  solar  eclipse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  at  £ 
(or  at  the  fnll  moon),  the  earth  O  will  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  cast  a  shadow  on  the  moon,  thereby  causing  a 
lunar  eclipse.  And  this  is  consonant  to  fact,  such  eclipses 
never  happening  but  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  But, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  confirmatory  of  the  position 
of  the  earth's  sphericity,  this  shadow,  which  we  plainly  see 
to  enter  upon  and,  as  it  were,  eat  away  the  disc  of  the  moon, 
is  always  terminated  by  a  circular  outline,  though,  from  the 
greater  size  of  the  circle,  it  is  only  partiaUy  seen  at  any  one 
time.  Now,  a  body  which  always  casts  a  circular  shadow 
must  itself  be  spherical. 

(420.)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  best  imderstood  by  re- 
garding the  sun  and  moon  as  two  independent  liuninaries, 
each  moving  according  to  known  laws,  and  viewed  from  the 
earth ;  but  it  is  also  instructive  to  consider  eclipses  generally 
as  arising  from  the  shadow  of  one  body  thrown  on  another  by 
a  luminary  much  larger  than  either.     Suppose,  then,  A  B  to 


represent  the  sun,  and  C  D  a  spherical  body,  whether  earth 
or-moon,  illuminated  by  it  If  we  join  and  prolong  A  C,  B  D ; 
since  A  B  is  greater  than  C  D,  those  lines  will  meet  in  a  point 
E,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  body  C  D,  according  to  its 
size,  and  within  the  space  C  E  D  (which  represents  a  cone. 
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since  C  D  and  A  B  are  spheres),  there  will  be  a  total  shadow. 
This  shadow  is  called  tike  umbra,  and  a  spectator  situated 
within  it  can  see  no  part  of  the  sun's  disc.  Beyond  the 
umbra  are  two  diverging  spaces  (or  rather,  a  portion  of  a 
single  conical  space,  having  K  for  its  vertex),  where  if  a 
spectator  be  situated,  as  at  M,  he  will  see  a  portion  only 
(A  O  N  P)  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  rest  (B  O  N  P)  being 
obscured  by  the  earth.  He  will,  therefore,  receive  only 
partial  sunshine;  and  the  more,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the 
exterior  borders  of  that  cone  which  is  called  the  penumbra. 
Beyond  this  he  vrill  see  the  whole  sun,  and  be  in  full  illu- 
mination. All  these  circumstances  may  be  perfectly  well 
shown  by  holding  a  small  globe  up  in  the  sun,  and  receiving 
its  shadow  at  different  distances  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

(421.)  In  a  lunar  eclipse  (represented  in  the  upper  figure), 
the  moon  is  seen  to  enter*  the  penumbra  first,  and  by 
degrees,  get  involved  in  the  umbra,  the  former  bordering 
the  latter  like  a  smoky  haze.  At  this  period  of  the  eclipse, 
and  while  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  moon  remains  un- 
obscured,  the  portion  involved  in  the  umbra  is  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  though  still  perceptible  in  a  telescope,  and  of 
a  dark  grey  hue.  But  as  the  eclipse  advances,  and  the 
enlightened  part  diminishes  in  extent,  and  grows  gradually 
more  and  more  obscured  by  the  advance  of  the  penumbra, 
the  eye,  relieved  from  its  glare,  becomes  more  sensible  to 
feeble  impressions  of  light  and  colour ;  and  phsenomena  of  a 
remarkable  and  instructive  character  begin  to  be  developed. 
The  umbra  is  seen  to  be  very  far  from  totally  dark ;  and  in 
its  faint  illumination  it  exhibits  a  gradation  of  colour,  being 
bluish,  or  even  (by  contrast)  somewhat  greenish,  towards 
the  borders  for  a  space  of  about  4^  or  5^  of  apparent  angular 
breadth  inwards,  thence  passing,  by  delicate  but  rapid  gra- 
dation, through  rose  red  to  a  fiery  or  copper-coloured  glow, 
like  that  of  dull  red-hot  iron.  As  the  eclipse  proceeds  this 
glow  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon,  which  then 

*  The  actual  contact  with  the  penumbra  b  never  seen ;  the  defalcation  of 
light  conies  on  so  very  gradually  that  it  is  not  till  when  already  deeply  immersed^ 
that  it  is  perceived  to  be  sensibly  darkened* 
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beoomee  on  aome  oocanons  bo  etrongly  iUumiiuted,  as  to  caat 
a  -veij  sensible  shadow,  and  allow  the  spots  on  its  sur&ce  to 
be  perfectly  well  distinguished  through  a  teleseope. 

(422.)  The  cause  of  these  singular,  and  sometdmes  very 
beautiful  appearances,  is  the  refraction  of  the  snn's  light  in 
passing  through  our  atmosphere,  which  at  the  same  time 
becomes  coloured  with  the  hues  of  sunset  by  the  absorption 
of  more  or  less  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  as  it  passes 
through  strata  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  earth's  surlace, 
and  therefore,  more  or  less  loaded  with  vapoor.  To  show  this, 
let  A  D  a  be  a  section  of  the  cone  of  the  umbra,  and  F  B  kf 


of  the  jKnumbra,  through  their  common  axis  D  E  S,  passing 
dirough  the  centers  E  S  of  the  earth  and  sun,  and  let  K  M  A 
be  a  section  of  these  cones  at  a  distance  E  M  from  E,  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  60  radii  of  the  earth.* 
Taking  this  radius  for  unity,  eince  E  S,  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  is  23984,  and  t^e  semidiameter  of  the  sun  111  such 
units,  we  readily  calculate  D  E=218,  D  M  =  158,  for  the 

*  Ibe  figure  it  uniToidablr  diavn  out  of  all   proportion,  and   the  anglei 
le  render  ihould  try  to  draw  the  figure  in  it*  true 
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distances  at  which  the  apex  of  the  geometrical  umbra  lies 
behind  the  earth  and  the  moon  respectively.  We  also  find 
for  the  measure  of  the  angle  E  D  B^  15^  46^^  and  therefore 
D  B  E=89^  44'  14^',  whence  also  we  get  M  C  (the  linear 
semidiameter  of  the  «m&ra)= 0*725  (or  in  miles  2868),  and 
the  angle  C  E  M,  its  apparent  angular  semidiameter  as  seen 
from  E=41'  32'^  And  instituting  similar  calculations  for 
the  geometrical /^entim^a  we  get  M  K=  1*280  (5064  miles), 
and  K  E  M  1°  13'  20^' ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  doubles  of  these  angles^  or  the  mean  angular  diame- 
ters of  the  umbra  and  penumbra,  are  described  by  the  moon 
with  its  mean  velocity  in  2**  46™,  and  4^  56™  respectively, 
which  are  therefore  the  respective  durations  of  the  total  and 
partial  obscuration  of  any  one  point  of  the  moon's  disc  in 
traversing  centrally  the  geometrical  shadow. 

(423.)  Were  the  earth  devoid  of  atmosphere,  the  whole  of 
the  phsenomena  of  a  lunar  eclipse  would  consist  in  these 
partial  or  total  obsciirations.  Within  the  space  C  c  the 
whole  of  the  light,  and  within  K  C  and  c  A  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  it  would  be  intercepted  by  the  solid  body  B  b 
of  the  earth.  The  refracting  atmosphere,  however,  extends 
from  B  6,  to  a  certain  unknown,  but  very  small  distance 
B  H,  &  A,  which,  acting  as  a  convex  lens,  of  gradually  (and 
very  rapidly)  decreasing  density,  disperses  all  that  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  light  which  falls  upon  it  over  a 
space  bounded  externally  by  H  g,  parallel  and  very  nearly 
coincident  with  B  F,  and  internally  by  a  line  B  z,  the  former 
representing  the  extreme  exterior  ray  from  the  limb  a  of  the 
sun,  the  latter,  the  extreme  interior  ray  from  the  limb  A* 
To  avoid  complication,  however,  we  will  trace  only  the 
courses  of  rays  which  just  graze  the  surface  at  B,  viz. :  B  z 
from  the  upper  border.  A,  and  B  v  from  the  lower,  a,  of  the 
sun.  Each  of  these  rays  is  bent  inwards  from  its  original 
course  by  double  the  amount  of  the  horizontal  refraction 
(33^)  1.  e.  by  1^  6',  because,  in  passing  from  B  out  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  undergoes  a  deviation  equal  to  that  at  entering, 
and  in  the  same  direction.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pmrsning 
the  courses  B  D,  B  F,  these  rays  respectively  will  occupy 
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the  positions  B  zy,  B  o^makiDg,  with  the  aforesaid  lines,  the 
angles  D  B  y,  F  B  r,  each  V  6\  Now  we  have  found 
D  B  E=89**  44'  14'^  and  therefore  F  B  E  (=D  B  E  + 
angular  diam.  of  O)=90°  16'  17'' ;  consequently  the  angles 
E  B  y  and  E  B  r  will  be  respectively  88^  38'  14^'  and 
89**  W  17",  from  which  we  conclude  E  z=4204  and  E  r= 
69*14 ;  the  former  falling  short  of  the  moon's  orbit  by  17*96, 
and  the  latter  surpassing  it  by  9*14  radii  of  the  eartL 

(424.)  The  penumbra,  therefore,  of  rays  refracted  at  B, 
will  be  spread  over  the  space  v  B  y,  that  at  H  over  y  H  </, 
and  at  the  intermediate  points,  over  similar  intermediate 
spaces,  and  through  this  compound  of  superposed  penumbras 
the  moon  passes  during  the  whole  of  its  path  through  the 
geometrical  shadow,  never  attuning  the  absolute  umbra  Bzb 
at  alL  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  intensity  of 
the  refracted  rays,  it  is  evident  that  the  totality  of  light  so 
thrown  into  the  shadow  is  to  that  which  the  earth  intercepts, 
as  the  area  of  a  circular  section  of  the  atmosphere  to  that  of 
a  diametrical  section  of  the  earth  itself,  and,  therefore,  at  all 
events  but  feeble*  And  it  is  still  further  enfeebled  by  actual 
clouds  suspended  in  that  portion  of  the  air  which  forms  the 
visible  border  of  the  earth's  disc  as  seen  from  the  moon,  as 
well  as  by  the  general  want  of  transparency  caused  by  in- 
visible vapour,  which  is  especially  effective  in  the  lowermost 
strata,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  surface,  and  which 
will  impart  to  all  the  rays  they  transmit  the  ruddy  hue  of 
sunset,  only  of  double  the  depth  of  tint  which  we  admire  in 
our  glowing  sunsets,  by  reason  of  the  rays  having  to  traverse 
twice  as  great  a  thickness  of  atmosphere.  This  redness  will 
be  most  intense  at  the  points  x^  y,  of  the  moon's  path  through 
the  umbra,  and  will  thence  degrade  very  rapidly  outwardly, 
over  the  spaces  x  C,  y  c,  less  so  inwardly,  over  ary.  And  at 
C,  c,  its  hue  will  be  mingled  with  the  bluish  or  greenish 
light  which  the  atmosphere  scatters  by  irregular  dispersion^ 
or  in  other  words  by  our  twilight  (art.  44.).  Nor  will  the 
phenomenon  be  uniformly  conspicuous  at  all  times.  Sup- 
posing a  generally  and  deeply  clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere 
around  the  edge  of  the  earth's  disc  visible  from  the  moon 
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(i.  e.  around  that  great  circle  of  the  earthy  in  which^  at  the 
moment  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon^)  little  or  no  refracted  light 
may  reach  the  moon.*  Supposing  that  circle  partly  clouded 
and  partly  clear^  patches  of  red  light  corresponding  to  the 
clear  portions  will  be  thrown  into  the  umbra,  and  may  give 
rise  to  various  and  changeable  distributions  of  light  on  the 
eclipsed  discf;  while,  if  entirely  dear,  the  eclipse  will  be 
remarkable  for  the  conspicuousness  of  the  moon  during  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  its  immersion  in  the  umbra.  | 

(425.)  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  earth,  the  cone  of  its 
umbra  always  projects  far  beyond  the  moon ;  so  that,  if,  at 
the  time  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  the  moonls  path  be  properly 
directed,  it  is  sure  to  pass  through  the  umbra.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  case  in  solar  eclipses.  It  so  happens,  from  the 
adjustment  of  the  size  and  distance  of  the  moon,  that  the 
extremity  of  her  umbra  always  falls  near  the  earth,  but  some- 
times attains  and  sometimes  falls  short  of  its  surface.  In  the 
former  case  (represented  in  the  lower  figure,  art.  420.)  a  black 
spot,  surrounded  by  a  fainter  shadow,  is  formed,  beyond 
which  there  is  no  eclipse  on  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  within 
which  there  may  be  either  a  total  or  partial  one,  as  the 
spectator  is  within  the  umbra  or  penumbra.  When  the  apex 
of  the  umbra  falls  on  the  surface,  the  moon  at  that  point  will 
appear,  for  an  instant,  to  just  cover  the  sun ;  but,  when  it 
falls  short,  there  will  be  no  total  eclipse  on  any  part  of  the 
earth ;  but  a  spectator,  situated  in  or  near  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  the  cone,  will  see  the  whole  of  the  moon  on 
the  sun,  although  not  large  enough  to  cover  it,  ti  e.  he  will 
witness  an  annular  eclipse,  a  phenomenon  to  which  much 
interest  is  attached  by  reason  of  some  curious  optical  phasno- 
mena  first  observed  by  Mr.  Baily  at  the  moments  of  the 
forming  and  breaking  of  the  annulus,  like  beads  of  light 

*  As  in  the  eclipses  of  June  5. 1620,  April  25.  1648.  Lalande,  Ast  1769. 
Also  December  9.  1601,  and  June  10.  1816,  on  which  occasions  the  moon  was 
totally  invisible  even  in  telescopes. 

t  As  in  the  eclipse  of  Oct  13.  1837,  observed  by  the  author. 

X  As  in  that  of  March  19.  1848,  when  the  moon  is  described  as  giving  "good 
li^ht  **  during  more  than  an  hour  after  its  total  immernon,  and  some  persons 
even  doubted  its  being  eclipsed.     (Notices  of  R.  Ast.  Soc  viiL  p.  138.) 
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alternatiDg  with  black  thready  elongations  of  the  moon's 
limb,  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Buly's  beads.^ 

(426.)  OwSig  to  a  remarkable  enough  adjustment  of  the 
periods  in  which  the  moon's  synodical  revolution,  and  that  of 
her  nodes,  are  performed,  eclipses  return  after  a  certain 
period,  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  and  of  the  same 
magnitude.  For  223  of  the  moon's  mean  synodical  revolu- 
tions, or  lunations^  as  they  are  called,  will  be  found  to  occupy 
6585*32  days,  and  nineteen  complete  synodical  revolutions 
of  the  node  to  occupy  6585*7^.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
position  of  the  node,  then,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  223 
lunations,  is  nearly  insensible ;  so  that  a  recurrence  of  all 
eclipses  within  that  interval  must  take  place.  Accordingly, 
this  period  of  223  lunations,  or  eighteen  years  and  ten  days, 
is  a  very  important  one  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  earliest 
astronomers,  the  regular  return  of  eclipses  having  been 
known  as  a  physical  fact  for  ages  before  their  exact  theory 
was  understood.  In  this  period  there  occur  ordinarily  70 
eclipses,  29  of  the  moon,  and  41  of  the  sun,  visible  in  some 
part  of  the  earth.  Seven  eclipses  of  either  sun  or  moon  at 
most,  and  two  at  least  (both  of  the  sun),  may  occur  in  a 
year. 

(427.)  The  commencement,  duration,  and  magnitude  of  a 
lunar  eclipse  are  much  more  easily  calculated  than  those  of  a 
solar,  being  independent  of  the  position  of  the  spectator  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  same  as  if  viewed  from  its  centre. 
The  common  center  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  lies  always 
in  the  ecliptic,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  the  path 
described  by  the  moon  in  passing  through  it  is  its  true  orbit 
as  it  stands  at  the  moment  of  the  full  moon.  In  this  orbit, 
its  position,  at  every  instant,  is  known  from  the  lunar  tables 
and  ephemeris ;  and  all  we  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  is, 
the  moment  when  the  distance  between  the  moon's  center  and 
the  center  of  the  shadow  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
semidiameters  of  the  moon  and  penumbra,  or  of  the  moon  and 
umbra,  to  know  when  it  enters  upon  and  leaves  them  re- 
spectively.   No  lunar  eclipse  can  take  place,  if,  at  the  moment 
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of  the  full  moon^  the  sun  be  at  a  greater  angular  distance 
from  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  than  11^  2V,  meaning  by 
an  eclipse  the  immersion  of  any  part  of  the  moon  in  the 
umbroy  as  its  contact  with  the  penumbra  cannot  be  observed 
(see  note  to  art.  421.). 

(428.)  The  dimensions  of  the  shadow,  at  the  place  where 
it  crosses  the  moon's  path,  require  us  to  know  the  distances 
of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time.  These  are  variable ;  but 
are  calculated  and  set  down,  as  well  as  their  semidiameters, 
for  every  day,  in  the  ephemeris,  so  that  none  of  the  data  are 
wanting.  The  sun's  distance  is  easily  calculated  from  its 
elliptic  orbit ;  but  the  moon's  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty, 
by  reason  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  lunar 
orbit.  (Art.  409.)  Both,  however,  are  readily  obtained 
from  the  ephemeris  for  every  day ;  the  sun's  distance  being 
given  explicitly  and  the  moon's  implicitly,  from  her  tabu- 
lated apparent  diameter. 

(428  a.)  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  moon  may 
be  seen  eclipsed  while  the  sun  is  yet  above  the  horizon  by  a 
spectator  properly  situated,  so  that  both  luminaries  being 
on  his  mathematical  horizon  shall  be  raised  above  it  by 
refraction,  which  (art.  43.)  exceeds  the  apparent  diameter 
of  either.  Th'is  singular  conjuncture  of  circumstances  is 
said  to  have  been  observed  from  Montmartre,  near  Paris, 
by  the  assembled  academicians  of  that  city  in  A.  D.  1668. 

(428  b.)  The  full  moon  which  happens  on  or  nearest  to  the 
21st  of  September  is  called  the  harvest  moon,  because  it 
rises  from  night  to  night,  after  the  full,  more  nearly  after 
sunset  than  any  other  full  moon  in  the  year,  and  is  therefore 
favourable  for  evening  work  in  carrying  in  the  late  crops. 
Suppose  the  full  moon  to  happen  on  that  day  (the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox)  the  sun  is  then  entering  Libra,  and 
the  moon  Aries,  the  former  setting  due  west,  the  latter 
rising  due  east;  the  southern  half  of  the  ecliptic  is  then 
entirely  above  and  the  northern  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
ecliptic  itself  makes  then  the  least  possible  angle  with  the 
horizon.  In  advancing  then  12^  or  one  day's  motion,  along 
the  ecliptic  (or  along  its  own  orbit,  which  is  not  much  in- 
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dined  to  it)  it  will  become  less  depressed  below  the  horizon, 
and  have,  therefore,  a  less  hour  angle  to  travel  over  by  the 
diurnal  motion  after  sunset  the  next  night  to  bring  it  into 
view  than  at  any  other  time.  The  most  favourable  harvest 
moon  is  when  the  full  moon,  falling  on  the  2l8t  of  September, 
happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  the  ascending  node  of  her 
orbit,  which  then  coincides  with  the  vernal  equinox. 

(429.)  The  physical  constitution  of  the  moon  is  better 
known  to  us  than  that  of  any  other  heavenly  body.  By  the 
aid  of  telescopes,  we  discern  inequalities  in  its  surface  which 
can  be  no  other  than  mountains  and  valleys, — for  this  plain 
reason,  that  we  see  the  shadows  cast  by  the  former  in  the 
exact  proportion  as  to  length  which  they  ought  to  have,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  rays  to  that 
part  of  the  moon's  surface  on  which  they  stand.  The  convex 
outline  of  the  limb  turned  towards  the  sun  is  always  circular, 
and  very  nearly  smooth ;  but  the  opposite  border  of  the  en- 
lightened part,  which  (were  the  moon  a  perfect  sphere) 
ought  to  be  an  exact  and  sharply  defined  ellipse,  is  always 
observed  to  be  extremely  ragged,  and  indented  with  deep 
recesses  and  prominent  points.  The  mountains  near  this  edge 
cast  long  black  shadows,  as  they  should  evidently  do,  when 
we  consider  that  the  sun  is  in  the  act  of  rising  or  setting  to 
the  parts  of  the  moon  so  circumstanced.  But  as  the  en- 
lightened edge  advances  beyond  them,  t.  e,  as  the  sun  to  them 
gains  altitude,  their  shadows  shorten ;  and  at  the  full  moon, 
when  all  the  light  falls  in  our  line  of  sight,  no  shadows  are 
seen  on  any  part  of  her  surface.  From  micrometrical  mea- 
sures of  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  the  more  conspicuous 
mountains,  taken  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  heights  of  many  of  them  have  been  calculated.  Messrs. 
Beer  and  Maedler,  in  their  elaborate  work,  entitled  "  Der 
Mond,"  have  given  a  list  of  heights  resulting  from  such 
measurements,  for  no  less  than  1095  lunar  mountains,  among 
which  occur  all  degrees  of  elevation  up  to  3569  toises 
(22,823  British  feet),  or  about  1400  feet  higher  than  Chim- 
borazo  in  the  Andes.  The  existence  of  such  mountains  is 
further  corroborated  by  their  appearance,  as  small  points  or 
islands  of  light  beyond  the  extreme  edge  of  the  enlightened 
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part,  which  are  their  tops  catching  the  sun-beams  before  the 
intermediate  plain^  and  which^  as  the  light  advances^  at  length 
connect  themselves  with  it^  and  appear  as  prominences  fix>m 
the  general  edge. 

(430.)  The  generality  of  the  lunar  mountains  present  a 
striking  uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect.  They  are 
wonderfully  numerous,  especially  towards  the  southern  portion 
of  the  disc,  occupying  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  almost  universally  of  an  ezactiy  circular  or  cup-shaped 
form,  foreshortened,  however,  into  ellipses  towards  the  limb; 
but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  flat  bottoms  within, 
from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical  hill.  They 
offer,  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true  volcanic 
character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in 
a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi  Phlegraei*  or 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  but  with  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
viz. :  that  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  craters  are  very  deeply 
depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal 
depth  being  often  twice  or  three  times  the  external  height 
In  some  of  the  principal  ones,  decisive  marks  of  volcanic 
stratification,  arising  from  successive  deposits  of  ejected  matter, 
and  evident  indications  of  lava  currents  streaming  outwards 
in  all  directions,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  powerful  tele- 
scopes. (See  PL  V.  fig.  2.)t  In  Lord  Rosse's  magnificent 
reflector,  the  flat  bottom  of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is 
seen  to  be  strewed  with  blocks  not  visible  in  inferior  tele- 
scopes, while  the  exterior  of  another  ( Aristillus)  is  all  hatched 
over  with  deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its  center.  What 
is,  moreover,  extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon 
is,  that,  although  nothing  having  the  character  of  seas  can 
be  traced,  (for  the  dusky  spots,  which  are  commonly  called 
seas,  when  closely  examined,  present  appearances  incom- 
patible with  the  supposition  of  deep  water,)  yet  there  are 
large  regions  perfectly  level,  and  apparently  of  a  decided 
alluvial  character ;  as  there  are  also  here  and  there,  chains 
of  mountains  whose  appearance  suggests  no  suspicion  of 
volcanic  origin. 

*  Sec  Breislak's  map  of  the  environs  of  Naples,  and  Desmarcst^s  of  Auvergne. 
f  From  a  drawing  taken  with  a  reflector  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  (/i)« 
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(431.)  We  perceive  on  the  moon  no  clouds,  nor  any  other 
decbive  indications  of  an  atmosphere.  Were  there  any,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  perceived  in  the  occultations  of  stars  and 
the  pluenomena  of  solar  eclipses,  as  well  as  in  a  great  variety 
of  other  phsonomena.  The  moon's  diameter,  for  example,  as 
measured  micrometrically,  and  as  estimated  by  the  interval 
between  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  a  star  in  an 
occultation,  ought  to  differ  by  twice  the  horizontal  refraction 
at  the  moon's  surface.  Xo  appretiable  difference  being  per- 
ceived, we  are  entitled  to  conclude  the  non-existence  of  any 
atmosphere  at  its  edge  dense  enough  to  cause  a  refraction  of 
V  i.  e.  having  one  1980th  part  of  the  density  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  the  existence  of  any  sensible 
refracting  atmosphere  in  the  moon,  would  enable  us  to  trace 
the  limb  of  the  latter  beyond  the  cusps,  externally  to  the 
sun's  disc,  by  a  narrow,  but  brilliant  line  of  light,  extending 
to  some  distance  along  its  edge.  No  such  phenomenon  b 
seen.  Very  faint  stars  ought  to  be  extinguished  before 
occultation,  were  any  appretiable  amount  of  vapour  suspended 
near  the  surface  of  the  moon.  But  such  is  not  the  case ; 
when  occulted  at  the  bright  edge,  indeed,  the  light  of  the 
moon  extinguishes  small  stars,  and  even  at  the  dark  limb,  the 
glare  in  the  sky  caused  by  the  near  presence  of  the  moon, 
renders  the  occultation  of  very  minute  stars  unobservable.  But 
during  the  continuance  of  a  total  lunar  eclipse,  stars  of  tbe 
tenth  and  eleventh  magnitude  are  seen  to  come  up  to  the 
limb,  and  undergo  sudden  extinction  as  well  as  those  of  greater 
brightness.*  Hence,  the  climate  of  the  moon  must  be  very 
extraordinary ;  the  alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated  and 
burning  sunshine  fiercer  than  an  equatorial  noon,  continued 
for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  the  keenest  severity  of  frost,  far 
exceeding  that  of  our  polar  winters,  for  an  equal  time.  Such 
a  disposition  of  things  must  produce  a  constant  transfer  of 
whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its  surface,  from  the  point 
beneath  the  sun  to  that  opposite,  by  distillation  in  vacuo  after 
the  manner  of  the  little  instrument  called  a  cryophorus.  The 
consequence  must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  vertical  sun, 

*  As  observed  bj  myself  in  tbe  eclipse  of  Oct  13.  1887. 
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constant  accretion  of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite  region,  and, 
perhaps,  a  narrow  zone  of  running  water  at  the  borders  of 
the  enlightened  hemisphere.*  It  is  possible,  then,  that  evapo- 
ration on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the  other,  may 
to  a  certain  extent  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  temperature, 
and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both  climates ;  but  this 
process,  which  would  imply  the  continual  generation  and 
destruction  of  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour,  must,  in  con- 
formity with  what  has  been  said  above  of  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

(432.)  Though  the  surface  of  the  full  moon  exposed  to  us 
must  necessarily  be  very  much  heated, — possibly  to  a  degree 
much  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water, — yet  vie  feel  no  heat 
from  it,  and  even  in  the  focus  of  large  reflectors,  it  fails  to 
afiect  the  thermometer.  No  doubt,  therefore,  its  heat,  (con- 
formably to  what  is  observed  of  that  of  bodies  heated  below 
the  point  of  luminosity,)  is  much  more  readily  absorbed  in 
traversing  transparent  media  than  direct  solar  heat,  and  is 
extinguished  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  never 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  alL  Some  probability 
is  given  to  this  by  the  tendency  to  disappearance  of  clouds 
under  the  full  moon^  a  meteorological  fact,  (for  as  such  we 
think  it  fully  entitled  to  rank  f,)  for  which  it  b  necessary  to 
seek  a  cause,  and  for  which  no  other  rational  explanation 
seems  to  ofier.  As  for  any  other  influence  of  the  moon  on 
the  weather,  we  have  no  decisive  evidence  in  its  favour. 

(433.)  A  circle  of  one  second  in  diameter,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  contains  about  a  square 
mile.  Telescopes,  therefore,  must  yet  be  greatly  improved, 
before  we  could  expect  to  see  signs  of  inhabitants,  as  manifested 
by  edifices  or  by  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that,  owing  to  the  small  density  of  the 

•  So  in  ed  of  1833. 

t  From  toy  own  observations,  made  quite  independently  of  any  knoir- 
ledge  of  such  a  tendency  having  been  observed  by  others.  Humboldt,  hoirever, 
in  his  Personal  Narrative,  speaks  of  it  as  well  known  to  the  pilots  and  seamen 
of  Spanish  America. 

M.  Arago  has  shown,  from  a  comparison  of  rain,  registered  as  having  fiJIen 


during  a  long  period,  that  a  slight  preponderance  in  respect  cf  Quantity  fiilb 
near  the  new  moon  over  that  which  falls  near  the  full.  This  would  be  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  a  preponderance  of  a  cloudless  sk  v  about  the  full, 
and  forms,  therefore,  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  meteorological  fact. 
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materials  of  the  moon,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  gravitation 
of  bodies  on  her  surfiEu^,  mascolar  force  would  there  go  six 
times  as  far  in  overcoming  the  weight  of  materiab  as  on  the 
earth.  Owing  to  the  want  of  air,  however,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  any  form  of  life,  analogous  to  those  on  earth,  can 
subsist  there.  No  appearance  indicating  vegetation,  or  the 
slightest  variation  of  surface,  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  change  of  season,  can  any  where  be  discerned. 

(434.)  The  lunar  summer  and  winter  arise,  in  fact,  from 
the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  own  axis,  the  period  of  which 
rotation  is  exactly  equal  to  its  sidereal  revolution  about  the 
eartii,  and  is  performed  in  a  plane  1^  3(K  11'^  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic,  whose  ascending  node  is  always  precisely  coincident 
with  the  descending  node  (^the  lunar  orbit.  So  that  the  axis 
of  rotation  describes  a  conical  surface  about  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  in  one  revolution  of  the  node.  The  remarkable 
coincidence  of  the  two  rotations,  that  about  the  axis  and 
that  about  the  earth,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  per* 
fectiy  distinct,  has  been  asserted  (but  we  think  somewhat 
too  hastily*^)  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  general  laws  to  be 
explained  hereafter.  Be  that  how  it  may,  it  is  the  cause 
why  we  always  see  the  same  face  of  tiie  moon,  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  other  sidcf 

(435.)  The  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  is  uniform ;  but 
nnce  her  motion  in  her  orbit  (like  that  of  the  sun)  is  not  so, 
we  are  enabled  to  look  a  few  degrees  round  the  equatorial 
parts  of  her  visible  border,  on  the  eastern  or  western  side, 
according  to  circumstances;  or,  in  other  words,  the  line 
joining  the  centers  of  the  earth  and  moon  fluctuates  a  little 
in  its  position,  from  its  mean  or  average  intersection  with  her 
surface,  to  the  east  or  westward.     And,  moreover,  since  the 

*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  175.  p.  193. 

f  Strange  to  say,  there  are  persons  who  find  it  difficult  to  regard  as  a  rotation 
on  its  own  axis,  that  peculiarity  of  the  moon*s  motion  which  consists  in  its 
keeping  the  same  face  always  towards  the  earth.  Should  any  of  our  readers  be 
in  this  predicament,  we  recommend  him  to  plant  a  staff  upright  in  the  ground, 
and,  grasping  it  with  both  hands,  walk  round  it,  keeping  as  close  to  it  as  possible, 
with  his  face  always  turned  towards  it ;  when  the  unmistakeable  sensation  of 
giddiness  will  effectually  satisfy  him  of  the  fact  of  his  rotation  on  his  own  axis, 
or  he  may  walk  round  a  tree,  always  facing  it,  and  carrying  a  compass  in  his 
hand,  and  while  watching  the  needle  during  a  few  circuits  endeavour  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  does  nai  turn  upon  his  own  center. 
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axis  about  which  she  revolves  is  neither  exactly  perpendicular 
to  her  orbit,  nor  holds  an  invariable  direction  in  space,  her 
poles  come  alternately  into  view  for  a  small  space  at  the  edges 
of  her  disc.  These  phsenomena  are  known  by  the  name  of 
librations.  In  consequence  of  these  two  distinct  kinds  of 
libration,  the  same  identical  point  of  the  moon's  surface  is  not 
always  the  center  of  her  disc,  and  we  therefore  get  sight  of  a 
zone  of  a  few  degrees  in  breadth  on  all  sides  of  the  border, 
beyond  an  exact  hemisphere. 

(436.)  If  there  be  inhabitants  in  the  side  of  the  moon 
turned  towards  ns,  the  earth  must  present  to  them  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  appearance  of  a  moon  of  nearly  2»  in  diameter, 
exhibiting  phases  complementary  to  those  which  we  see  the 
moon  to  do,  but  immovably  fixed  in  their  sky,  (or,  at  least, 
changing  its  apparent  place  only  by  the  small  amount  of  the 
libration,)  while  the  stars  must  seem  to  pass  slowly  beside 
and  behind  it.  It  will  appear  clouded  with  variable  spots, 
and  belted  with  equatorial  and  tropical  zones  corresponding 
to  our  trade-winds ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  their 
perpetual  change,  the  outlines  of  our  continents  and  seas  can 
ever  be  clearly  discerned.  During  a  solar  eclipse,  the  earth's 
atmosphere  will  become  visible  as  a  narrow,  but  bright, 
luminous  ring  of  a  ruddy  colour,  where  it  rests  on  the  earth, 
gradually  passing  into  faint  blue,  encircling  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  dark  disc  of  the  earth,  the  remainder  being  dark  and 
ragged  with  clouds. 

(436  a.)  On  the  subject  of  the  moon's  habitability,  the 
complete  absence  of  air  noticed  in  art  (431.),  if  general  over 
her  whole  surface,  would  of  course  be  decisive.  Some  con- 
siderations of  a  contrary  nature,  however,  suggest  them- 
selves in  consequence  of  a  remark  lately  made  by  Prof. 
Hansen,  viz.,  that  the  fact  of  the  moon  turning  always  tho 
same  face  towards  the  earth  is  in  all  probability  the  result  of 
an  elongation  of  its  figure  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining 
the  centers  of  both  the  bodies  acting  conjointly  with  a  non- 
coincidence  of  its  center  of  gravity  with  its  center  of  symmetry. 
To  the  middle  of  the  length  of  a  stick,  loaded  with  a  heavy 
weight  at  one  end  and  a  light  one  at  the  other,  attach  a 
string,  and  swing  it  round.  The  heavy  weight  will  assume  and 
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maintain  a  position  in  the  circulation  of  the  joint  mass  farther 
from  the  hand  than  the  lighter.  This  is  not  improbably 
what  takes  place  in  the  moon.  Anticipating  to  a  certain 
extent  what  he  will  find  more  fully  detailed  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  reader  may  consider  the  moon  as  retained  in  her 
orbit  about  the  earth  by  some  coercing  power  analogous  to 
that  which  the  hand  exerts  on  the  compound  mass  above 
described  through  the  string.  Suppose,  then,  its  gl6be  made 
up  of  materiak  not  homogeneous,  and  so  disposed  in  its 
interior  that  some  considerable  preponderance  of  weight 
should  exist  excentricaUy  situated :  tiien  it  will  be  easily 
qyprehended  that  the  portion  of  its  surface  nearer  to  that 
heavier  portion  of  its  solid  content,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a  rotation  so  adjusted,  will  permanentiy  occupy 
tiie  situation  most  remote  from  the  eartiu  Let  us  now  con- 
sider what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  distribution  of  air, 
water,  or  other  fluid  on  the  surface  of  such  a  globe,  suppos- 
iug  its  quantity  not  sufficient  to  cover  and  drown  the  whole 
mass.  It  will  run  towards  the  lowest  place,  that  is  to  say, 
not  the  nearest  to  the  center  of  figure  or  to  the  central  point 
of  the  mere  space  occupied  by  the  moon,  but  to  the  center  of 
the  masSf  or  what  is  called  in  mechanics  the  center  of  gravity. 
There  will  be  formed  there  an  ocean,  of  more  or  less  extent 
according  to  the  quantity  of  fiuid,  directiy  over  the  heavier 
nucleus,  while  the  lighter  portion  of  the  solid  material  will 
stand  out  as  a  continent  on  the  opposite  side.  And  the 
height  above  the  level  of  such  ocean  to  which  it  will  project 
will  be  greater,  the  greater  the  excentricity  of  the  center  of 
gravity.  Suppose  tiien  that  in  the  case  of  the  moon  this 
excentricity  should  amount  to  some  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
such  would  be  the  general  elevation  of  the  lunar  land  (or  the 
portion  turned  earthwards)  above  its  ocean,  so  that  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  moon  we  see  would  in  fact  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mountainous  elevation  above  the  sea  level. 

(436  &.)  In  what  regards  its  assumption  of  a  definite  level, 
air  obeys  precisely  the  same  hydrostatical  laws  as  water.  The 
lunar  atmosphere  would  rest  upon  the  lunar  ocean,  and  form 
in  its  basin  a  lake  of  air ^  whose  upper  portions  at  an  altitude 
such  as  we  are  now  contemplating,  would  be  of  excessive 
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tenuity^  especiallj  should  the  lunar  provision  of  air  be  less 
abundant  in  proportion  than  our  own.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  then,  from  the  absence  of  visible  indications  of  water 
or  air  on  this  side  of  the  moon,  that  the  other  is  equally 
destitute  of  them,  and  equally  unfitted  for  maintaining 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  Some  slight  approach  to  such  a 
state  of  things  actually  obtains  on  the  earth  itself.  Nearly 
all  the  land  is  collected  in  one  of  its  hemispheres,  and  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  sea  in  the  opposite  (art.  284.).  There 
is  evidently  an  excess  of  heavy  material  vertically  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific ;  while  not  very  remote  from  the 
point  of  the  globe  diametrically  opposite  rises  the  great 
table-land  of  India,  and  the  Himalaya  chain,  on  the  summits 
of  which  the  air  has  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  density  it 
has  on  the  sea-level,  and  from  which  animated  existence  is 
for  ever  excluded. 

(437.)  The  best  charts  of  the  lunar  surface  are  those  of 
Cassini,  of  Bussel  (engraved  from  drawings,  made  by  the  aid 
of  a  seven  feet  refiecting  telescope,)  the  seleno-topographical 
charts  of  Lohrmann,  and  the  very  elaborate  projection  of  Beer 
and  Maedler  accompanying  their  work  already  cited.  Madame 
Witte,  a  Hanoverian  lady,  has  recently  succeeded  in  pro^ 
ducing  from  her  own  observations,  aided  by  Maedler's  charts, 
more  tlian  one  complete  model  of  the  whole  visible  lunar 
hemisphere,  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the  result  of  incredible 
diligence  and  assiduity.  Single  craters  have  also  been 
modelled  on  a  large  scale,  both  by  her  and  Mr.  Nasmyth. 
Still  more  recently  (1851 — 1857),  photography  has  been 
applied  with  some  (though  hitherto  not  very  great)  success 
to  the  exact  delineation  of  the  lunar  surface,  by  Mr.  Whipple^ 
using  for  this  purpose  the  great  Fraunhofer  equatorial  of 
the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  U.S.;  by  Mr.  Hartnup« 
with  the  equatorial  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory ;  and  by 
Mr.  Delarne,  with  an  equatorially  mounted  Newtonian  re- 
flector of  13  inches  aperture  and  10  feet  focal  length.* 

*  Some  gigantesque  repreaentatioiu  of  particular  lunar  mountaint  wbiob  have 
lately  claitnea  attention  are  not  intended  to  be  included  in  this  category.  They 
have  evidently  been  aided  by  the  eye  and  band ;  still  less  can  photographs  of  arti- 
ficial models  wrought  by  hand  be  admitted  as  records  of  luiuir  reaiitiea. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

or    TERRESTRIAL  ORAYITT.  —  OF    THE    LAW    OF     UNIVERSAL   GRA- 
VITATION. —  PATHS    OF     PROJECTILES  ;      APPARENT  REAL 

THE  MOON  RETAINED  IN  HER  ORBIT  BT  GRAVITY.  —  ITS  LAW 
OF  DIMINUTION.  —  LAWS  OF  ELLIPTIO  MOTION.  —  ORBIT   OP  THE 

EARTH  ROUND  THE   SUN  IN  ACCORDANCE   WITH  THESE   LAWS. 

MASSES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  SUN  COMPARED.  —  DENSITY  OF  THE 
SUN.  —  FORCE  OF  GRAVITY  AT  ITS  SURFACE.  —  DISTURBINQ 
EFFECT  OF   THE   SUN  ON  THE  MOON'S  MOTION. 

(438.)  The  reader  has  now  been  made  acqu^ted  with  the 
chief  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
round  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  about  the  eartL — We  come 
next  to  speak  of  the  physical  cause  which  maintains  and 
perpetuates  these  motions,  and  causes  the  massive  bodies  so 
revolving  to  deviate  continually  from  the  directions  they 
would  naturally  seek  to  follow,  in  pursuance  of  the  first  law 
of  motion*,  and  bend  their  courses  into  curves  concave  to 
their  centers. 

(439.)  Whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  meta- 
physical writers  to  reason  away  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  fritter  it  down  into  the  unsatisfactory  relation  of 
habitual  sequence  f ,  it  is  certain  that  the  conception  of  some 
more  real  and  intimate  connection  is  quite  as  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  human  mind  as  that  of  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  —  the  vindication  of  whose  reality  has  (strange 

•  Princip.  Lex.  i. 

f  See  Brown  **  On  Cause  and  Effect,**— a  irork  of  great  aeuteness  and  subtlety 
of  reasoning  on  some  points,  but  in  which  the  whole  train  of  argument  is 
▼itiated  by  one  enormous  oversight ;  the  omission,  namely,  of  a  dUtind  and  im- 
mediate  peraonal  consciomineu  of  cantation  in  his  enumeration  of  that  tequenct  of 
eventB,  by  which  the  volition  of  the  mind  is  made  to  terminate  in  the  motion  of 
material  objects.  I  mean  the  consciousness  of  effort^  accompanied  with  intention 
thereby  to  accomplish  an  end,  as  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  mere  detire  or 
volition  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  mere  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles  oq 
the  other.     Brown,  3d  edit.  Edin    1818,  p.  47.     (Note  to  edition  of  1H33.) 
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to  Bay)  been  regarded  as  an  achievement  of  no  common  merit 
in  the  annals  of  this  branch  of  philosophy.  It  is  our  own 
immediate  consciousness  of  effort^  when  we  exert  force  to  put 
matter  in  motion,  or  to  oppose  and  neutralize  force,  which 
gives  us  this  internal  conviction  of  power  and  causation  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  the  material  world,  and  compels  us  to  believe 
that  whenever  we  see  material  objects  put  in  motion  from 
a  state  of  rest,  or  deflected  from  their  rectilinear  paths  and 
changed  in  their  velocities  if  already  in  motion,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  effort  someliow  exerted,  though  not  accom- 
panied with  our  consciousness.  That  such  an  effort  should  be 
exerted  with  success  through  an  interposed  space,  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  conceive.  But  the  difficulty  is  no  way  alleviated 
by  the  interposition  of  any  kind  of  material  communicatioiL 
The  action  of  mind  on  matter  admits  of  no  explanation  in 
words  or  elucidation  by  parallels.  We  know  it  as  a  fact,  but 
are  utterly  incapable  of  analysing  it  as  a  process. 

(440.)  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  when 
ndsed  into  the  air  and  quietly  abandoned,  descend  to  the 
earth's  surface  in  lines  perpendicular  to  it.  They  are  there- 
fore urged  thereto  by  a  force  or  effort,  which  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  regard  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  a  consciotuness 
and  a  will  existing  somewherey  though  beyond  our  power  to 
trace,  which  force  we  term  gravity,  and  whose  tendency  or 
direction,  as  universal  experience  teaches,  is  towards  the 
earth's  center ;  or  rather,  to  speak  strictly,  with  reference  to 
its  Bpheroidal  figure,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water. 
But  if  we  cast  a  body  obliquely  into  the  air,  this  tendency, 
though  not  extinguished  or  diminished,  is  materially  modified 
in  its  ultimate  effect.  The  upward  impetus  we  give  the  stone 
is,  it  is  true,  after  a  time  destroyed,  and  a  downward  one 
communicated  to  it,  which  ultimately  brings  it  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  opposed  in  its  further  progress,  and  brought  to 
rest  But  all  the  while  it  has  been  continually  deflected  or 
bent  aside  from  its  rectilinear  progress,  and  made  to  describe 
a  curved  line  concave  to  the  earth's  center ;  and  having  a 
highest  point,  vertex,  or  apogee,  yiBt  as  the  moon  has  in  its  orbit, 
where  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius. 

(441.)  When  the  stone  which  we  fling  obliquely  upwards 
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meets  and  is  stopped  in  its  descent  by  the  earth's  surfacei  its 
motion  is  not  towards  the  center,  but  inclined  to  the  earth's 
radius  at  the  same  angle  as  when  it  quitted  our  hand.  As 
we  are  sure  that^  if  not  stopped  by  the  resistance  of  the  earthy 
it  would  continue  to  descend,  and  that  obliquely,  what  pre- 
sumption^  we  may  ask,  is  there  that  it  would  ever  reach  the 
center  towards  which  its  motion,  in  no  part  of  its  visible 
course,  was  ever  directed  ?  What  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  it  might  not  rather  circulate  round  it,  as  the  moon  does 
round  the  earth,  returning  agsdn  to  the  point  it  set  out  from, 
after  completing  an  elliptic  orbit  of  which  the  earth's  center 
occupies  the  lower  focus  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  same  force  of  gravity  may  (since  we  know 
that  it  is  exerted  at  all  accessible  heights  above  the  surface, 
and  even  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere)  extend  as 
far  as  60  radii  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  moon  ?  and  may  not  this 
be  the  power, — for  some  power  there  must  be, — which  de- 
flects her  at  every  instant  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  and 
keeps  her  in  the  elliptic  path  which  experience  teaches  us  she 
actually  pursues  ? 

(442.)  K  a  stone  be  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  a  string 
it  will  stretch  the  string  by  a  centrifugal  force,  which,  if  the 
speed  of  rotation  be  sufficiently  increased,  will  at  length  break 
the  string,  and  let  the  stone  escape.  However  strong  the 
string,  it  may,  by  a  sufficient  rotary  velocity  of  the  stone,  be 
brought  to  the  utmost  tension  it  will  bear  without  breaking ; 
and  if  we  know  what  weight  it  is  capable  of  carrying,  the 
velocity  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  easily  calculated.  Sup- 
pose, now,  a  string  to  connect  the  earth's  center  with  a  weight 
at  its  surface,  whose  strength  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
sustain  that  weight  suspended  from  it.  Let  us,  however, 
for  a  moment  imagine  gravity  to  have  no  existence,  and  that 
the  weight  is  made  to  revolve  with  the  limiting  velocity  which 
that  string  can  barely  coimteract :  then  will  its  tension  be 
just  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  revolving  body ;  and  any 
power  which  should  continually  urge  the  body  towards  the 
center  with  a  force  equal  to  its  weight  would  perform  the 
office,  and  might  supply  the  place  of  the  string,  if  divided. 
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Diylde  it  then,  and  in  its  place  let  gravity  act,  and  the  bodj 
will  circulate  as  before ;  its  tendency  to  the  center,  or  its 
weighty  being  just  balanced  by  its  centrifugal  force.  EInow- 
ing  the  radius  of  the  earth,  we  can  calculate  by  the  principled 
of  mechanics  the  periodical  time  in  which  a  body  so  balanced 
must  circulate  to  keep  it  up;  and  this  appears  to  be  1^  23"^ 
22». 

(443.)  If  we  make  the  same  calculation  for  a  body  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  supposing  its  tveight  or  gravity  the  same 
as  at  the  earth's  surface^  we  shall  find  the  period  required  to 
be  10^  45°*  30".  The  actual  period  of  the  moon's  revolution, 
however,  is  27*  7^  43™ ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  moon's 
velocity  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  sustain  it  against  such  a 
power,  supposing  it  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  or  neglecting  (for 
the  present)  the  slight  ellipticity  of  its  orbit.  In  order  that 
a  body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  (or  the  moon  itself)  should 
be  capable  of  keeping  its  distance  from  the  earth  by  the  out- 
ward effort  of  its  centrifugal  force,  while  yet  its  time  of 
revolution  should  be  what  the  moon's  actually  is,  it  will 
appear*  that  gravity y  instead  of  being  as  intense  as  at  the 
surface,  would  require  to  be  very  nearly  3600  times  less 
energetic ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  intensity  is  so  enfeebled 
by  the  remoteness  of  the  body  on  which  it  acts,  as  to  be  ca« 
pable  of  producing  in  it,  in  the  same  time,  only  y^VzT^  P^^ 
of  the  motion  which  it  would  impart  to  the  same  mass  of 
matter  at  the  earth's  surface. 

(444.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth's  center 
is  very  nearly  sixty  times  the  distance  from  the  center 
to  the  surface,  and  3600  :  1  :  :  60*  :  1*;  so  that  the  pro- 
portion in  which  we  must  admit  the  earth's  gravity  to  be 
enfeebled  at  the  moon's  distance,  if  it  be  really  the  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  must  be  (at  least  in  this 
particular  instance)  that  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  at 
which  it  is  compared.  Now,  in  such  a  diminution  of  energy 
with  increase  of  distance,  there  is  nothing  prima  facie  inad- 
missible.    Emanations  from  a  center,  such  as  light  and  heat, 

•   NewtoD,  Princip.  b.  L,  Prop.  4.,  Cor.  2. 
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do  really  diminifth  in  intensity  by  increase  of  distance,  and 
in  this  identical  proportion ;  and  though  we  cannot  certainly 
argue  much  from  this  analc^,  yet  we  do  see  that  the  power 
of  magnetic  and  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  is  actually 
enfeebled  by  distance,  and  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
simple  proportion  of  the  increased  distances.  The  argument 
therefore,  stands  thus :  —  On  the  one  hand.  Gravity  is  a  real 
power,  of  whose  agency  we  have  daily  experience.  We 
know  that  it  extends  to  the  greatest  accessible  heights,  and 
fiir  beyond ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  drawing  aline  at  any 
particular  height,  and  there  asserting  that  it  must  cease 
entirely ;  though  we  have  analogies  to  lead  us  to  suppose  its 
energy  may  diminish  as  we  ascend  to  great  heights  from  the 
surface,  such  as  that  of  the  moon.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  sure  the  moon  is  urged  towards  the  earth  by  some  power 
which  retains  her  in  her  orbit,  and  that  the  intensity  of  this 
power  is  such  as  would  correspond  to  a  gravity,  diminished  in 
the  proportion — otherwise  not  improbable — of  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  If  gravity  be  not  that  power,  there  must 
exist  some  other;  and,  besides  this,  gravity  must  cease  at 
some  inferior  level,  or  the  nature  of  the  moon  must  be  different 
from  that  of  ponderable  matter ;  —  for  if  not,  it  would  be 
urged  by  both  powers,  and  therefore  too  much  urged  and  forced 
mwards  from  her  patL 

(445.)  It  is  on  such  an  argument  that  Newton  is  under- 
stood to  have  rested,  in  the  first  instance,  and  provisionally, 
his  law  of  universal  gravitation,  which  may  be  thus  abstractly 
stated : —  "  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts 
every  other  particle,  with  a  force  directly  proportioned  to 
the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  thenh"  In  this  abstract  and  general 
form,  however,  the  proposition  is  not  applicable  to  the  case 
before  us.  The  earth  and  moon  are  not  mere  particles,  but 
great  spherical  bodies,  and  to  such  the  general  law  docs  not 
immediately  apply;  and,  before  we  can  make  it  applicable,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  enquire  what  will  be  the  force  with 
which  a  congeries  of  particles,  constituting  a  solid  mass  of 
any  assigned  figure,  will  attract  another  such  collection  of 
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material  atoms.  This  problem  is  one  purely  dynamical,  and, 
in  this  its  general  form,  is  of  extreme  difficulty.  Fortunately 
however,  for  human  knowledge  when  the  attracting  and  at- 
tracted bodies  are  spheres,  it  admits  of  an  easy  and  direct 
solution.  Newton  himself  has  shown  {Princip.  b.  i.  prop.  75.) 
that,  in  that  case,  the  attraction  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
the  whole  matter  of  each  sphere  were  collected  into  its  center, 
and  the  spheres  were  single  particles  there  placed ;  so  that, 
in  this  case,  the  general  law  applies  in  its  strict  wording. 
The  effect  of  the  trifling  deviation  of  the  earth  from  a  spheri<^ 
form  is  of  too  minute  an  order  to  need  attention  at  present. 
It  is,  however,  perceptible,  and  may  be  hereafter  noticed. 

(446.)  The  next  step  in  the  Newtonian  argument  is  one 
which  divests  the  law  of  gravitation  of  its  provisional  character, 
as  derived  from  a  loose  and  superficial  consideration  of  the 
lunar  orbit  as  a  circle  described  with  an  average  or  mean 
velocity,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  general  and  pri- 
mordial relation  by  proving  its  applicability  to  the  state  of 
existing  nature  in  all  its  circumstances.  This  step  consists 
in  demonstrating,  as  he  has  done*  (^Prindp.  L  17.  L  75.), 
that,  under  the  influence  of  such  an  attractive  force  mutually 
ui^g  two  spherical  gravitating  bodies  towaids  each  other, 
they  will  each,  when  moving  in  each  other's  neighbourhood, 
be  deflected  into  an  orbit  concave  towards  the  other,  and 
describe,  one  about  the  other  regarded  as  fixed,  or  both 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  curves  whose  forms 
are  limited  to  those  figures  known  in  geometry  by  the 
general  name  of  conic  sections.  It  will  depend,  he  shows, 
in  any  assigned  case,  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of 
velocity,  distance,  and  direction,  which  of  these  curves  shall 
be  described,  —  whether  an  ellipse,  a  circle,  a  parabola,  or 

*  We  refer  for  these  fiindamental  propositions,  as  a  point  of  duty,  to  the  im- 
mortal work  in  which  they  were  first  propounded.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in 
this  volume,  to  go  into  these  investigations:  even  did  our  limits  permit,  it  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  plan ;  a  general  idea,  however,  of  their  conduct 
will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  We  trust  that  the  careful  and  attentive  study 
of  the  Principia  in  its  original  form  will  never  be  laid  aside,  whatever  be  the 
improvements  of  the  modern  analysis  as  respects  facility  of  calculation  and  ex- 
pression. From  no  other  quarter  can  a  thorough  and  complete  comprehension 
of  the  mechanism  of  our  itystem,  (so  far  as  the  immediate  scope  of  that  work 
extends,)  be  anything  like  so  well,  and  we  may  add,  so  easily  obtained. 
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an  hyperbola;  but  one  or  other  it  must  be;  and  any  one  of 
any  degree  of  eccentricity  it  may  be,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  point  to  which 
the  motion  is  referred,  whether  it  be  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
spheres,  or  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  of  necessity 
be  the  foctis  of  the  conic  section  described.  He  shows, 
furthermore  (JPrincip.  L  1.),  that,  in  every  case,  the  angular 
velocity  with  which  the  line  joining  their  centres  moves,  must 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  mutual 
distance,  and  that  equal  areas  of  the  curves  described  will  be 
swept  over  by  their  line  of  junction  in  equal  times. 

(447.)  All  this  is  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  stated 
of  the  solar  and  lunar  movements.  Their  orbits  are  ellipses, 
but  of  different  degrees  of  eccentricity ;  and  this  circmnstance 
already  indicates  the  general  applicability  of  the  principles 
in  question. 

(448.)  But  here  we  have  already,  by  a  natural  and  ready 
implication  (such  is  always  the  progress  of  generalization), 
taken  a  further  and  most  important  step,  almost  unperceived. 
We  have  extended  the  action  of  gravity  to  the  case  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  to  a  distance  immensely  greater  than  that  of 
the  moon,  and  to  a  body  apparently  quite  of  a  different 
nature  than  cither.  Are  we  justified  in  this  ?  or,  at  all  events, 
are  there  no  modifications  introduced  by  the  change  of  data, 
if  not  into  the  general  expression,  at  least  into  the  particular 
interpretation,  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  Now,  the  moment 
we  come  to  numbers,  an  obvious  incongruity  strikes  us. 
When  we  calculate,  as  above,  fix)m  the  known  distance  of 
the  sun  (art.  357.),  and  from  the  period  in  which  the  earth 
circulates  about  it  (art.  305.),  what  must  be  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  latter  by  which  the  sim's  attraction  is  balanced, 
(and  which,  therefore,  becomes  an  exact  measure  of  the  sun's 
attractive  energy  as  exerted  on  the  earth,)  we  find  it  to  be 
immensely  greater  than  would  suffice  to  counteract  the  earthi*s 
attraction  on  an  equal  body  at  that  distance — greater  in  the 
high  proportion  of  354936  to  1.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if 
the  earth  be  retmned  in  its  orbit  about  the  sun  by  solar 
attraction^  conformable   in   its  rate  of  diminution  with  the 
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general  law^  this  force  must  be  no  less  than  354936  times 
more  intense  than  what  the  earth  would  be  capable  of  exerting, 
ctBteris  paribusy  at  an  equal  distance. 

(449.)  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  from  this  result? 
Simply  this, — that  the  sim  attracts  as  a  collection  of  354936 
earths  occupying  its  place  would  do,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  sun  contains  354936  times  the  mass  or  quantity  of 
ponderable  matter  that  the  earth  consists  of.  Nor  let  this 
conclusion  startle  us.  We  have  only  to  recall  what  has 
been  already  shown  in  (art.  358.)  of  the  ^gantic  dimen- 
sions of  this  magnificent  body,  to  perceive  that,  in  assigning 
to  it  so  vast  a  mass,  we  are  not  outstepping  a  reasonable 
proportion.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  compare  its  mass 
with  its  bulky  we  find  its  density*  to  be  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  being  no  more  than  0*2543.  So  that  it  must  consist, 
in  reality,  of  far  lighter  materials,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  force  under  which  its  central  parts  must  be  condensed. 
This  consideration  renders  it  highly  probable  that  an  intense 
heat  prevails  in  its  interior  by  which  its  elasticity  is  reinforced, 
and  rendered  capable  of  resisting  this  almost  inconceivable 
pressure  without  collapsing  into  smaller  dimensions. 

(450.)  This  will  be  more  distinctly  appretiated,  if  we 
estimate,  as  we  are  now  prepared  to  do,  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  the  sun's  surface. 

The  attraction  of  a  sphere  being  the  same  (art.  445.)  as  if 
its  whole  mass  were  collected  in  its  centre,  will,  of  course, 
be  proportional  to  the  mass  directly,  and  the  square  of  the 
distance  inversely;  and,  in  this  case,  the  distance  is  the 
radius  of  the  sphere.  Hence  we  concludef,  that  the  in- 
tensities of  solar  and  terrestrial  gravity  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  globes  are  in  the  proportions  of  27'9  to  1.  A  pound  of 
terrestrial  matter  at  the  sim's  surfisu^e,  then,  would  exert  a 
pressure  equal  to  what  27*9  such  pounds  would  do  at  the 

*  The  density  of  a  material  body  is  as  the  man  directly,  and  the  ▼olume  In- 
versely: hence  density  of  0:  density  of^::^^^  •  1  :  0'254S  :  1. 

t  Solar  gravity  :  terrestrial ::  T?^~tj  :  (4^)2  ••27 '9  :  1;  the  respective  radii 
of  the  sun  and  earth  being  440000.  and  4000  miles. 
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earth's.  The  eflScacjr  of  muscular  power  to  overcome  weight 
is  therefore  proportionally  nearly  28  times  less  on  the  sun 
than  on  the  earth.  An  ordinary  man^  for  example,  would 
not  only  be  unable  to  sustain  his  own  weight  on  the  sun, 
but  would  literally  be  crushed  to  atoms  imder  the  load«* 

(451.)  Henceforward,  then,  we  must  consent  to  dismiss 
all  idea  of  the  earth's  immobility,  and  transfer  that  attribute 
to  the  sun,  whose  ponderous  mass  is  calculated  to  exhaust 
the  feeble  attractions  of  such  comparative  atoms  as  the  earth 
and  moon,  without  being  perceptibly  dragged  from  its  place. 
Their  centre  of  gravity  lies,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
almost  dose  to  the  centre  of  the  solar  globe,  at  an  interval 
quite  imperceptible  from  our  distance;  and  whether  we 
r^ard  the  earth's  orbit  as  being  performed  about  the  one  or 
the  other  center  makes  no  appretiable  difference  in  any  one 
phenomenon  of  astronomy. 

(452.)  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
all  the  several  parts  of  matter,  which  the  Newtonian  law 
8up{)oses,  that  the  earth  and  moon,  while  in  the  act  of 
revolving,  monthly,  in  their  mutual  orbits  about  their  conmion 
center  of  gravity,  yet  continue  to  circulate,  without  parting 
company,  in  a  greater  annual  orbit  round  the  sun.  We  may 
conceive  this  motion  by  connecting  two  unequal  balls  by  a 
short  stick,  which,  at  their  common  center  of  gravity  is  sus- 
pended by  a  long  string  and  made  to  gyrate  conically  round 
a  point  vertically  below  that  of  suspension.  Their  joint  system 
will  circulate  as  one  pendulous  mass  about  this  imaginary 
center,  while  yet  they  may  go  on  circulating  round  each 
other  in  subordinate  gyrations,  as  if  the  stick  were  quite  free 
from  any  such  tie,  and  merely  hurled  through  the  air.  If 
the  earth  alone,  and  not  the  moon,  gravitated  to  the  sun,  it 
would  be  dragged  away,  and  leave  the  moon  behind  —  and 
vice  versd  ;  but,  acting  on  both,  they  continue  together  under 
its  attraction,  just  as  the  loose  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
continue  to  rest  upon  it  It  is,  then,  in  strictness,  not  the 
earth  or  the  moon  which  describes  an  ellipse  around  the  sun, 
but  their  common  center  of  gravity.     The  effect  is  to  produce 

♦  A   mass    weighing   12  stone   or  168  lbs.  on  the  earth  would    produce  a 
pressure  of  4687  lb«.  on  the  sun. 
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a  small^  but  very  perceptible^  monthly  equation  in  the  sun's 
apparent  motion  as  seen  from  the  earthy  which  is  always 
taken  into  accoimt  in  calculating  the  sun's  place.  The 
moon's  actual  path  in  its  compound  orbit  round  the  earth 
and  sun  is  an  epicycloidal  curve  intersecting  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  twice  in  every  lunar  months  and  alternately  within  and 
without  it.  But  as  there  are  not  more  than  twelve  such 
months  in  the  year^  and  as  the  total  departure  of  the  moon 
from  it  either  way  does  not  exceed  one  400th  part  of  the 
radius,  this  amounts  only  to  a  slight  undulation  upon  the 
earth's  ellipse,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  if  drawn  in  true  propor- 
tion on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  no  eye  unaided  by  measurement 
with  compasses  would  detect  it.  The  real  orbit  of  the  moon 
is  everywhere  concave  towards  the  sun. 

(453.)  Here  moreover,  u  e,  in  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  we 
have  the  key  to  all  those  differences  from  an  exact  elliptic 
movement  of  the  moon  in  her  monthly  orbit,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  (arts.  407.  409.),  viz.  to  the  retrograde  revo- 
lution of  her  nodes ;  to  the  direct  circulation  of  the  axis  of 
her  ellipse ;  and  to  all  the  other  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
elliptic  motion  at  which  we  have  further  hinted.  If  the  moon 
simply  revolved  about  the  earth  under  the  influence  of  its 
gravity,  none  of  these  phenomena  would  take  place.  Its 
orbit  would  be  a  perfect  ellipse,  returning  into  itself,  and 
always  lying  in  one  and  the  same  plane.  That  it  is  not  so,  is 
a  proof  that  some  cause  disturbs  it,  and  interferes  with  the 
earth's  attraction ;  and  this  cause  is  no  other  than  the  sun's 
attraction— or  rather,  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  equally 
exerted  on  the  earth. 

(454.)  Suppose  two  stones,  side  by  side,  or  otherwise 
situated  with  respect  to  each  other,  to  be  let  fall  together ; 
then,  as  gravity  accelerates  them  equally,  they  will  retiun 
their  relative  positions,  and  fall  together  as  if  they  formed 
one  mass.  But  suppose  gravity  to  be  rather  more  intensely 
exerted  on  one  than  the  other ;  then  would  that  one  be  rather 
more  accelerated  in  its  fall,  and  would  gradually  leave  the 
other ;  and  thus  a  relative  motion  between  them  would  arise 
from  the  difierence  of  action,  however  slight 
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(455.)  The  Ban  is  about  400  times  more  remote  than  the 
moon;  and,  in  conBequence,  while  the  moon  describes  her 
monthly  orbit  round  the  earth,  her  distance  from  the  son  is 
alternately  ^^th  part  greater  and  as  much  less  than  the 
earth's.  Small  as  this  is,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  produce  a  per- 
ceptible excess  of  attractive  tendency  of  the  moon  towards 

y^ 0 

the  sun,  above  that  of  the  earth  when  in  the  nearer  point  of 
her  orbit,  M,  and  a  corresponding  defect  on  the  opposite  part, 
N ;  and,  in  the  intermediate  positions,  not  only  will  a  differ- 
ence o{  forces  sub^t,  but  a  difference  of  directions  also ;  since 
however  small  the  lunar  orbit  M  N,  it  is  not  a  point,  and, 
therefore,  the  lines  drawn  from  the  sim  S  to  its  several  parts 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  paralleL  If,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  force  of  the  sim  were  equally  exerted,  and  in 
parallel  directions  on  both,  no  disturbance  of  their  relative 
situations  would  take  place ;  but  fit)m  the  non-verification  of 
these  conditions  arises  a  disturbing  force^  oblique  to  the  line 
joining  the  moon  and  earth,  which  in  some  situations  acts  to 
accelerate,  in  others  to  retard,  her  elliptic  orbitual  motion ;  in 
some  to  draw  the  earth  {com  the  moon,  in  others  the  moon 
fit)m  the  earth*  Again,  the  lunar  orbit,  though  very  nearly^ 
is  yet  not  quite  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
hence  the  action  of  the  sim,  which  is  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  last-mentioned  plane,  tends  to  draw  her  somewhat  out  of 
the  plane  of  her  orbit,  and  does  actually  do  so  — producing 
the  revolution  of  her  nodes,  and  other  phenomena  less  striking. 
We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  into  the  subject  of  these  per- 
turbatians,  as  they  are  called ;  but  they  are  introduced  to  the 
reader's  notice  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
assuring his  mind,  should  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  logical 
correctness  of  our  aigument,  in  consequence  of  our  temporary 
neglect  of  them  while  working  our  way  upward  to  the  law 
of  gravity  fit)m  a  general  consideration  of  the  moon's  orbit. 
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OF   THE   SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

APPARENT  MOTIONS  OP  THE  PLANETS.  —  THE  STATIONS  AND  UE- 
TBOGRADATIONS. — THE  SUN  THEIR  NATURAL  CENTER  OP  MOTION. 
INFERIOR  PLANETS. — THEIR  PHASES,  PERIODS,  ETC. —DIMEN- 
SIONS AND  FORM  OF  THEIR  ORBITS. — TRANSITS  ACROSS  THE   SUN. 

SUPERIOR  PLANETS.— THEIR  DISTANCES,  PERIODS,  ETC.  —  KEP- 

LER's  laws  and  THEIR  INTERPRETATION. — ^ELLIPTIC  ELEMENTS 
OF  A  planet's  orbit. — ITS  HELIOCENTRIC  AND  GEOCENTRIC 
PLACE. — EMPIRICAL  LAW  OF  PLANETARY  DISTANCES; — VIOLATED 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  NEPTUNE.  —  THE  ASTEROIDS. — PHTSICAI«  PE- 
<;ULIARITIES  OBSERVABLE  IN  EACH  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

(456.)  The  sun  and  moon  are  not  tho  only  celestial  objects 
which  appear  to  have  a  motion  independent  of  that  by  which 
the  great  constellation  of  the  heavens  is  daily  carried  round 
the  earth.  Among  the  stars  there  are  several,  —  and  those 
among  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous,  —  which,  when 
attentively  watched  from  night  to  night,  are  found  to 
change  their  relative  situations  among  the  rest ;  some  rapidly, 
others  much  more  slowly.  These  are  called  planets.  Four 
of  them  —  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  —  are  remark- 
ably large  and  brilliant ;  another,  Mercury,  is  also  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  as  a  large  star,  but,  for  a  reason  which  will 
presently  appear,  is  seldom  conspicuous :  a  sixth,  Uranus,  is 
barely  so  discernible,  while  the  rest  of  which  about  fifty  are 
already  known,  and  probably  many  more  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered, are  visible  only  through  telescopes*,  and  with  one 
exception  (that  of  Neptune)  can  only  be  known  among  the 
multitude  of  minute  stars  those  instruments  reveal  to  us  by 
watching  them  from  night  to  night  and  attending  to  their 

*  One  onljr,  Vesta,  is  said  to  bate  been  once  seen  by    Schroter  with  the 
naked  eye. 
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changes  of  place.  All  these  have  been  discovered  since  the 
commencement  of  the  current  century,  and  fortj-five  of  them 
since  1844.  A  list  of  their  names,  discoverers,  and  the  dates 
of  their  respective  discovery  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
All  of  them  but  Neptune  belong  to  a  peculiar  and  very  re- 
markable class  or  family  of  planets  to  which  the  name  of 
Asteroids  has  been  assigned. 

(457.)  The  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  are  much  more 
irregular  than  those  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Generally  speaking, 
and  comparing  their  places  at  distant  times,  they  all  advance, 
though  with  very  different  average  or  mean  velocities,  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  luminaries,  t.  e.  in  opposition  to  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion,  or  from  west  to  east :  all  of  them 
make  the  entire  tour  of  the  heavens,  though  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances :  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  among  the  telescopic  planets,  are  confined  in  their 
visible  paths  within  very  narrow  limits  on  either  side  the 
ecliptic,  and  perform  their  movements  within  that  zone  of 
the  heavens  we  have  called,  above,  the  Zodiac  (art.  303.). 

(458.)  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  whatever 
be,  otherwise,  the  nature  and  law  of  their  motions,  they  are 
performed  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic — that  plane,  namely, 
in  which  our  own  motion  about  the  sun  is  performed.-  Hence 
it  follows,  that  we  see  their  evolutions,  not  in  plan^  but  in  sec- 
tion ;  their  real  angular  movements  and  linear  distances  being 
all  foreshortened  and  confounded  undistinguishably,  while 
only  their  deviations  from  the  ecliptic  appear  of  their  natural 
magnitude,  undiminished  by  the  effect  of  perspective. 

(459.)  The  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  though 
not  uniform,  do  not  deviate  very  greatly  from  uniformity  ;  a 
moderate  acceleration  and  retardation,  accountable  for  by  the 
ellipticity  of  their  orbits,  being  all  that  is  remarked.  But 
the  case  is  widely  different  with  the  planets  :  sometimes  they 
advance  rapidly ;  then  relax  in  their  apparent  speed  —  come 
to  a  momentary  stop ;  and  then  actually  reverse  their  motion, 
and  run  back  upon  their  former  course,  with  a  rapidity  at 
first  increasing,  then  diminishing,  till  the  reversed  or  retro- 
grade motion  ceases  altogether.     Another  station^  or  moment 
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of  apparent  rest  or  indecision^  now  takes  place;  after  which 
the  movement  is  again  reversed,  aud  resumes  its  original  di- 
rect character.  On  the  whole,  ho wever,  the  amount  of  direct 
motion  more  than  compensates  the  retrograde ;  and  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  former  over  the  latter,  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
planet  £rom  west  to  east  is  maintained .  Thus,  supposing 
the  Zodiac  to  be  unfolded  into  a  plane  surface,  (or  repre- 
sented as  in  Mercator's  projection,  art  283.  taking  the  ecliptic 
EC  for  its  groimd  line^)  the  track  of  a  planet  when 
mapped  down  by  observation  from  day  to  day,  will  offer  the 


appearance  PQBS,  &c.  ;  the  motion  from  P  to  Q  being 
direct,  at  Q  stationary,  from  Q  to  B  retrograde,  at  K  again 
stationary,  from  B  to  S  direct,  and  so  on. 

(460.)  In  the  midst  of  the  irregularity  and  fluctuation  of 
this  motion,  one  remarkable  feature  of  uniformity  is  observed. 
Whenever  the  planet  crosses  the  ecliptic,  as  at  N  in  the 
figure,  it  is  said  (like  the  moon)  to  be  in  its  node ;  and  as 
the  earth  necessarily  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
planet  cannot  be  apparently  or  uranographically  situated  in 
the  celestial  circle  so  called,  without  being  really  and  locally 
situated  in  that  plane.  The  visible  passage  of  a  planet 
through  its  node,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  indicative  of  a  cir- 
cumstance in  its  real  motion  quite  independent  of  the  station 
from  which  we  view  it.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by 
observation,  when  a  planet  passes  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  the  ecliptic :  we  have  only  to  convert  its  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  into  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  tlie 
change  from  north  to  south  latitude  on  two  successive  days 
will  advertise  us  on  what  day  the  transition  took  place; 
while  a  simple  proportion,  groimded  on  the  observed  state  of 
its  motion  iji  latitude  in  the  interval,  will  suffice  to  fix  the 
precise  hour  and  minute  of  its  arrival  on  the  ecliptic  Now, 
this  being  done  for  several  transitions  from  side  to  side  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  their  dates  thereby  fixed,  we  find,  universally^ 
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that  the  interval  of  time  ekpsing  between  the  snccessivc 
paatsages  of  each  planet  through  the  same  node  (whether  it  be 
the  ascending  or  the  descending)  is  always  alike^  whether  the 
planet  at  the  moment  of  such  passage  be  direct  or  retrograde, 
swift  or  slow,  in  its  apparent  movement 

(461.)  Here,  then,  we  have  a  drcumstance  which,  while 
it  shows  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  are  in  (Bid  subject  to 
certain  laws  and  fixed  periods,  may  lead  us  very  naturally  to 
suspect  that  the  apparent  irr^ularities  and  complexities  of 
their  movements  may  be  owing  to  our  not  seeing  them  from 
their  natural  center  (art  338.  371.),  and  from  our  mixing  up 
with  their  own  proper  motions  movements  of  a  parallactic  kind, 
due  to  our  own  change  of  place,  in  virtue  of  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  earth  about  the  sun. 

(462.)  If  we  abandon  the  earth  as  a  center  of  the  planetary 
motions,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  hesitation  where  we 
should  place  that  center  with  the  greatest  probability  of  truth. 
It  must  surely  be  the  sun  which  is  entitled  to  the  first  trial, 
as  a  station  to  which  to  refer  to  thenu  If  it  be  not  connected 
with  them  by  any  physical  relation,  it  at  least  possesses  the 
advantage,  which  the  earth  does  not,  of  comparative  immo- 
bility. But  after  what  has  been  shown  in  art  449.,  of  the 
immense  mass  of  that  luminary,  and  of  the  office  it  performs 
to  us  as  a  quiescent  center  of  our  orbitual  motion,  nothing 
can  bo  more  natural  than  to  suppose  it  may  perform  the  same 
to  other  globes  which,  like  the  earth,  may  be  revolving  round 
it ;  and  these  globes  may  be  visible  to  us  by  its  light  reflected 
from  them,  as  the  moon  is.  Now  there  many  facts  which 
give  a  strong  support  to  the  idea  that  the  planets  are  in  this 
predicament. 

(463.)  In  the  first  place,  the  planets  really  are  great 
globes,  of  a  size  commensurate  with  the  earth,  and  several 
of  them  much  greater.  When  examined  through  powerful 
telescopes,  they  are  seen  to  be  round  bodies,  of  sensible  and 
even  of  considerable  apparent  diameter,  and  offering  distinct 
and  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  show  them  to  be  ma- 
terial masses,  each  possessing  its  individual  structure  and 
mechanism  ;  and  thaty  in  one  instance  at  least,  an  exceedingly 
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artificial  and  complex  one.  (See  the  representations  of  Mars, 
Jupiter^  and  Saturn^  in  Plate  III.)  That  their  distances  from 
us  are  greats  much  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  some 
of  them  even  greater  than  that  of  the  sun^  we  infer,  1st, 
from  their  being  occulted  by  the  moon,  and  2dl7,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  diurnal  parallax,  which,  even  for  the 
nearest  of  them,  when  most  favourably  situated,  does  not 
exceed  a  few  seconds,  and  for  the  remote  ones  is  ahnost 
imperceptible.  From  the  comparison  of  the  diurnal  parallax 
of  a  celestial  body,  with  its  apparent  semidiameter,  we  can  at 
once  estimate  its  real  size.  For  the  parallax  is,  in  fistct, 
nothing  else  than  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as 
seen  from  the  body  in  question  (art  339.  et  seq.);  and,  the 
intervening  distance  being  the  same,  the  real  diameters  must 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  apparent  ones. 
Without  going  into  particulars,  it  will  suffice  to  state  it  as  a 
general  result  of  that  comparison,  that  the  planets  are  all  of 
them  incomparably  smaHer  than  the  sun,  but  some  of  them 
as  large  as  the  earth,  and  others  much  greater. 

(464.)  The  next  fact  respecting  them  is,  that  their  dis- 
tances from  us,  as  estimated  from  the  measurement  of  their 
angular  diameters,  are  in  a  continual  state  of  change,  period- 
ically increasing  and  decreasing  within  certidn  limits,  but  by 
no  means  corresponding  with  the  supposition  of  regular 
circular  or  elliptic  orbits  described  by  them  about  the  earth 
as  a  center  or  focus,  but  maintaining  a  constant  and  obvious 
relation  to  their  apparent  angular  distances  or  elonffotians 
from  the  sun.  For  example ;  the  apparent  diameter  of  Mars 
is  greatest  when  in  opposition  (as  it  is  called)  to  the  sun,  t.  e. 
when  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  ecliptic,  or  when  it  comes  on 
the  meridian  at  midnight,  —  being  then  about  18'^  —  but 
dmunishes  rapidly  from  that  amoimt  to  about  4^^  which  is  its 
apparent  diameter  when  in  conjunction,  or  when  seen  in 
nearly  the  same  direction  as  that  luminary.  This,  and  facts 
of  a  similar  character,  observed  with  respect  to  the  apparent 
diameters  of  the  other  planets,  clearly  point  out  the  sun  as 
having  more  than  an  accidental  relation  to  their  movements. 

(465.)  Lastly,  certain  of  the  planets,  (Mercury,  Venues 
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and  Mars,)  when  viewed  through  telescopes,  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  phases  like  those  of  the  moon.  This  proves 
that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  shining  only  by  reflected  light, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  sun's;  not  only  because 
there  is  no  other  source  of  light  external  to  liiem  sufficiently 
powerful,  but  because  the  appearance  and  succession  of  the 
phases  themselves  are  (like  their  visible  diameters)  intimately 
connected  with  their  elongations  from  the  sun,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  shovHL 

(466.)  Accordingly  it  is  foimd,  that,  when  we  refer  the 
planetary  movements  to  the  sun  as  a  center,  all  that  apparent 
irregularity  which  they  oflTer  when  viewed  from  the  earth 
disappears  at  once,  and  resolves  itself  into  one  simple  and 
general  law,  of  which  the  earth's  motion,  as  explained  in  a 
former  cluster,  is  only  a  particular  case.  In  order  to  show 
how  this  happens,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  single  planet, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  revolve  roimd  the  sun,  in  a  plane 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  but 
passing  through  the  sun,  and  of  course  intersecting  the  eclip- 
tic in  a  fixed  line,  which  is  the  line  of  the  planet's  nodes. 
This  line  must  of  course  divide  its  orbit  into  two  segments ; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
planet's  motion  remain  otherwise  unchanged,  the  times  of 
describing  these  segments  must  remain  the  same.  The  in- 
terval, then,  between  the  planet's  quitting  either  node,  and 
returning  to  the  same  node  again,  must  be  that  in  which  it 
describes  one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  its 
periodic  time ;  and  thus  we  are  furnished  with  a  direct  method 
of  ascertaining  the  periodic  time  of  each  planet. 

(467.)  We  have  said  (art  457.)  that  the  planets  make  the 
entire  tour  of  the  heavens  under  very  difierent  circmnstances. 
This  must  be  explained.  Two  of  them — Mercury  and  Venus 
—  perform  this  circuit  evidently  as  attendants  upon  the  sun, 
from  whose  vicinity  they  never  depart  beyond  a  certidn  limit. 
They  are  seen  sometimes  to  the  east,  sometimes  to  the  west 
of  it.  In  the  former  case  they  appear  conspicuous  over  the 
western  horizon,  just  after  sunset,  and  are  called  evening 
stars :  Venus,  especially,  appears  occasionally  in  this  situation 
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with  a  dazzling  lustre  ;  and  in  favourable  circumBtances  may 
be  observed  to  cast  a  pretty  strong  shadow.*  When  they 
happen  to  be  to  the  west  of  the  sun^  they  rise  before  that 
luminary  in  the  mornings  and  appear  over  the  eastern  horizon 
as  morning  stars:  they  do  not,  however,  attain  the  same 
elongation  from  the  sun.  Mercury  never  attains  a  greater 
angular  distance  from  it  than  about  29°,  while  Venus  extends 
her  excursions  on  either  side  to  about  47^  When  they  have 
receded  from  the  sun,  eastward,  to  their  respective  distances, 
they  remain  for  a  time,  ajs  it  were,  immovable  tinth  respect 
to  it,  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  the  ecliptic  with  a 
motion  equal  to  its  own ;  but  presently  they  begin  to  approach 
it,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  their  motion  in  longitude 
diminishes,  and  the  sun  gidns  upon  them.  As  this  approach 
goes  on,  their  continuance  above  the  horizon  after  sunset 
becomes  duly  shorter,  till  at  length  they  set  before  the 
darkness  has  become  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  being  seen* 
For  a  time,  then,  they  are  not  seen  at  all,  unless  on  very 
rare,  occasions,  when  they  are  to  be  observed  passing  across 
the  sutCs  disc  as  small,  round,  tDeU-defined  black  spots,  totally 
different  in  appearance  from  the  solar  spots  (art  386.).  These 
phenomena  are  emphatically  called  transits  of  the  respective 
planets  across  the  sun,  and  take  place  when  the  earth 
happens  to  be  passing  the  line  of  their  nodes  while  they  are 
in  that  part  of  their  orbits,  just  as  in  the  aocoimt  we  have 
given  (art  412.)  of  a  solar  eclipse.  After  having  thus 
continued  invisible  for  a  time,  however,  tiiey  begin  to  appear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sim,  at  first  showing  themselves  only 
for  a  few  minutes  before  sunrise,  and  gradually  longer  and 
longer  as  they  recede  from  him.  At  this  time  their  motion 
in  longitude  is  rapidly  retrograde.  Before  they  attain  their 
greatest  elongation,  however,  they  become  stationary  in  the 
heavens ;  but  their  recess  from  the  sun  is  still  maintained  by 
the  advance  of  that  luminary  along  the  ecliptic,  which 
continues  to  leave  tiiem  behind,  until,  having  reversed  their 

*  It  must  be  thrown  upon  a  white  ground.  An  open  window  in  a  white- 
washed room  is  the  best  exposure.  In  this  situation  I  have  obsenred  not  only 
the  shadow,  but  the  diffracted  fringes  edging  its  outline. — H,  Note  to  tk§ 
tditUm  of  18S3.     Venus  may  often  be  seen  wiUi  the  naked  e3re  in  the  daytim& 
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motion,  and  become  again  direct^  they  acquire  sufficient  speed 
to  commence  overtaking  him  —  at  which  moment  they  have 
their  greatest  western  elongation ;  and  thus  is  a  kind  of  oscil- 
latory movement  kept  up,  while  the  general  advance  along 
the  ecliptic  goes  on. 

(468.)  Suppose  PQ  to  be  the  ecliptic,  and  ABCDthe 
orbit  of  one  of  these  planets,  (for  instance.  Mercury,)  seen 
almost  edgewise  by  an  eye  situated  very  nearly  in  its  plane ; 
S,  the  sun,  its  centre ;  and  A,  B,  C,D  successive  positions  of 
the  planet,  of  which  B  and  D  are  in  the  nodes.     If,  then,  the 


son  S  stood  apparently  still  in  the  ecliptic,  the  planets  would 
simply  appear  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  from  A  to 
C,  alternately  passing  before  and  behind  the  sun ;  and,  if  the 
eye  happened  to  lie  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  transit-- 
ing  his  disc  in  the  former  case,  and  being  covered  by  it  in  the 
latter.  But  as  the  sun  is  not  so  stationary,  but  apparently 
carried  along  the  ecliptic  P  Q,  let  it  be  supposed  to  move 
over  the  spaces  ST,  TU,  U  V,  while  the  planet  in  each  case 
executes  one  quarter  of  its  period.  Then  will  its  orbit  be 
apparently  carried  along  with  the  sun,  into  the  successive 
positions  represented  in  the  figure ;  and  while  its  real  motion 
round  the  sun  brings  it  into  the  respective  points,  B,C,D,A, 
its  apparent  movement  in  the  heavens  will  seem  to  have  been 
along  the  wavy  or  zigzag  line  ANHBI.  In  this,  its  motion 
in  longitude  will  have  been  direct  in  the  parts  A  N,  N  H,  and 
retrograde  in  the  parts  H  n  K ;  while  at  the  turns  of  the  zig- 
zag, as  at  H,  it  will  have  been  stationary. 

(469.)  The  only  two  planets  —  Mercury  and  Venus  — 
whose  evolutions  are  such  as  above  described,  are  called 
inferior  planets ;  their  points  of  farthest  recess  from  the  sun 
are  called  (as  above)  their  greatest  eastern  and  western  elon- 
gations ;  and  their  points  of  nearest  approach  to  it,  their 
inferior  and  superior  conjimctions, — the   former   when  the 
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planet  passes  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the  latter  when 
behind  the  sun. 

(470.)  In  art.  467.  we  have  traced  the  apparent  path  of  an 
inferior  planet,  by  considering  its  orbit  in  section,  or  as 
viewed  &om  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  Let  us 
now  contemplate  it  in  plan,  or  as  viewed  &om  a  station  above 
that  plane,  and  projected  on  it.  Suppose  then,  S  to  reprenent 
the  sun,  abed  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  A  B  C  D  a  part  of 
that  of  the  earth — the  direction  of  the  circulation  being  the 
same  in  both,  viz.  that  of  the  arrow. 
When  the  planet  stands  at  a,  let  the 
earth  be  situated  at  A,  in  the  direction 
of  a  tangent,  a  A,  to  its  orbit ;  then 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  appear  at  its 
greatest  elongation  from  the  sim, —  the 
angle  a  A  S,  which  measures  their  ap- 
parent interval  as  seen  from  A,  being 
then  greater  than  in  any  other  situation  of  a  upon  its  own 
circle. 

(471.)  Now,  this  angle  being  known  by  observation,  we 
are  hereby  furnished  with  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining,  at 
least  approximately,  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun, 
or  the  radius  of  its  orbit,  supposed  a  circle.  For  the  triangle 
S  A  a  is  right-angled  at  a,  and  consequently  we  have  S  a  : 
8  A  :  :  sin.  S  A  a :  radius,  by  which  proportion  the  radii  S  a, 
S  A  of  the  two  orbits  are  directly  compared.  If  the  orbits 
were  both  exact  circles,  this  would  of  course  be  a  perfectly 
rigorous  mode  of  proceeding :  but  (as  is  proved  by  the  inequality 
of  the  resulting  values  of  S  a  obtained  at  different  times)  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  an  excen- 
tricity  of  position,  and  a  deviation  from  the  exact  circular 
form  in  both  orbits,  to  accoimt  for  this  difference.  Neglecting, 
however,  at  present  this  inequality,  a  n^ean  or  average  value 
of  S  a  may,  at  least,  be  obtained  from  the  frequent  repetition 
of  this  process  in  all  varieties  of  situation  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  calculations  being  performed,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
mean  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sim  is  about  36000000 
miles ;  and  that  of  Venus,  similarly  derived,  about  68000000 ; 
the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  95000000. 
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(472.)  The  sidereal  periods  of  the  planets  may  be  obtained 
(as  before  observed),  with  a  considerable  approadi  to  accuracy, 
hy  observing  their  passages  through  the  nodes  of  their  orbits ; 
and  indeed,  when  a  certain  very  minute  motion  of  these  nodes 
and  the  apsides  of  their  <»-bits  (similar  to  that  of  the  moon's 
nodes  and  apsides,  but  incomparably  slower)  is  allowed  for, 
with  a  precision  only  limited  by  the  imperfection  of  the  ap- 
propriate observationa  By  such  observation,  so  corrected,  it 
i^ypears  that  the  sidereal  period  of  Mercury  is  87^  23^  15"* 
43-9* ;  and  that  of  Venus,  224*  16^  49-  S'(f.  These  periods, 
however,  are  widely  different  £rom  the  intervals  at  which  the 
successive  appearances  of  the  two  planets  at  their  eastern  and 
western  elongations  from  the  sun  are  observed  to  happen. 
Mercury  is  seen  at  its  greatest  splendour  as  an  evening  star, 
at  average  intervals  of  about  116,  and  Venus  at  intervals  of 
about  584  days.  The  difference  between  the  sidereal  and  syno^ 
dical  revolutions  (art  418.)  accounts  for  this.  Referring  again 
to  the  figure  of  art  470.,  if  the  earth  stood  still  at  A,  while 
the  planet  advanced  in  its  orbit,  the  lapse  of  a  sidereal  period, 
which  should  bring  it  round  again  to  a,  would  also  produce  a 
rimilar  elongation  from  the  sun.  But,  meanwhile,  the  earth 
has  advanced  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  direction  towards  E,  and 
therefore  the  next  greatest  elongation  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sun  will  happen — not  in  the  position  a  A  of  the  two  bodies, 
but  in  some  more  advanced  position,  e  E.  The  determination 
of  this  position  depends  on  a  calculation  exactly  similar  to 
what  has  been  explained  m  the  article  referred  to;  and 
we  need,  therefore,  only  here  state  the  resulting  synodical 
revolutions  of  the  two  planets,  which  come  out  respectively 
115•877^  and  583-920*. 

(473.)  In  this  interval,  the  planet  will  have  described  a 
whole  revolution  pita  the  arc  ace,  and  the  earth  only  the  arc 
A  C  E  of  its  orbit  During  its  lapse,  the  inferior  conjunction 
will  happen  when  the  earth  has  a  certain  intermediate  situa- 
tion, B,  and  the  planet  has  reached  6,  a  point  between  the 
sun  and  earth.  The  greatest  elongation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Sim  will  happen  when  the  earth  has  come  to  C,  and 
the  planet  to  c,  where  the  line  of  junction  C  c  is  a  tangent 
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to  the  interior  circle  on  the  opposite  side  fit)m  M.  Lastlj, 
the  superior  conjunction  will  happen  when  the  earth  arrivea 
at  D^  and  the  planet  at  cf  in  the  same  line  prolonged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sun.  The  intervals  at  which  these  plueno- 
mena  happen  may  easily  be  computed  fit)m  a  knowledge  of 
the  synodical  periods  and  the  radii  of  the  orbits. 

(474.)  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  in  the  proportion 
of  their  radiL  If,  then^  we  calculate  the  circumferences  of 
the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Yenus^  and  the  earth,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  times  in  which  their  revolutions  are 
performed,  we  shall  find  that  the  actual  velodties  with  whidi 
they  move  in  their  orbits  differ  greatly ;  that  of  Mercury 
being  about  109360  miles  per  hour,  of  Venus  80000,  and  of 
the  earth  68040.  From  this  it  follows,  that  at  the  inferior 
conjunction,  or  at  6,  either  planet  is  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  earth,  but  with  a  greater  velocity ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, leave  the  earth  behind  it ;  and  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  planet  viewed  from  the  earth,  will  be  as  if  the  planet 
stood  still,  and  the  earth  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  from 
what  it  really  does.  In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  planet  must  be  contrary  to  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sim ;  and,  therefore,  retrograde.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  superior  conjunction,  the  real  motion  of  the 
planet  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  earth,  the 
relative  motion  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  planet  stood  still, 
and  the  earth  advanced  with  their  united  velocities  in  its  own 
proper  direction.  In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent  motion 
will  be  direct.  Both  these  results  are  in  accordance  with 
observed  fact. 

(475.)  The  stationary  points  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  consideration.  At  a  or  c,  the  points  of  greatest 
elongation,  the  motion  of  the  planet  is  directly  to  or  from 
the  earth,  or  alonff  their  line  of  jimction,  while  that  of  the 
earth  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  it.  Here,  then,  the  apparent 
motion  must  be  direct.  At  b,  the  inferior  conjunction,  we 
have  seen  that  it  must  be  retrograde,  owing  to  the  planet's 
motion  (which  is  there,  sa  well  sa  the  earth's,  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  junction)  suipasrang  the  earth's.     Heno^  the 
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stationary  points  ought  to  lie^  as  it  is  found  by  observation 
they  do,  between  a  and  b^  or  c  and  by  viz.  in  such  a  position 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  phmet's  motion  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  junction  shall  just  compensate  for  the  excess  of  its 
yelodty,  and  cause  an  equal  advance  of  each  extremity  of 
that  line,  by  the  motion  of  the  planet  at  one  end,  and  of  the 
earth  at  the  other:  so  that,  for  an  instant  of  time,  the  whole 
line  shall  move  parallel  to  itsel£  The  question  thus  proposed 
is  purely  geometrical,  and  its  solution  on  the  supposition  of 
circular  orbits  is  easy.     Let  E  e  and  P  p  represent  small 


arcs  of  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  planet  described  contem- 
poraneously, at  the  moment  when  the  latter  appears  stationary, 
about  S,  the  sun.  Produce  p  P  and  e  E,  tangents  at  P 
and  E,  to  meet  at  B,  and  prolong  E  P  backwards  to  Q,  join 
ep.  Then  since  P  E,  /?  e  are  parallel  we  have  by  similar 
triangles  P  /?  :  E « ::  P  B  :  B  E,  and  since,  putting  v  and  V 
for  the  respective  velocities  of  the  planet  and  the  earth, 
P  /? :  E  tf ::  17  :  V ;  therefore 

»:  V::PR:  RE  ::sin.PER:siaEPR 

::co8.  SEP  -.COS.  SPQ 
::  COS.  S  E  P  :  cos.  (S  E  P  +  E  S  P) 

because  the  angles  S  E  B  and  S  P  R  are  right  angles.    More* 
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over^  if  r  and  B  be  the  radii  of  the  respective  orbits,  we  have 
also 

r  :  Rrisin.  SEP  :  sin.  (SEP  +  ESP) 

from  which  two  relations  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  values  of 
the  two  angles  SEP  and  ESP;  the  former  of  which  is  the 
apparent  elongation  of  the  planet  from  the  sun*,  the  latter 
the  difference  of  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  earth  and 
planet 

(476.)  When  we  regard  the  orbits  as  other  than  circlee 
(which  they  really  are),  the  problem  becomes  somewhat  com- 
plex— too  much  so  to  be  here  entered  upon.  It  will  su£Bice 
to  state  the  results  which  experience  verifies,  and  which 
assigns  the  stationary  points  of  Mercury  at  £rom  15^  to  20^ 
of  elongation  from  the  sim,  according  to  circumstances ;  and 
of  Venus,  at  an  elongation  never  varying  much  from  29^ 
The  former  continues  to  retrograde  during  about  22  days ; 
the  latter,  about  42. 

(477.)  We  have  said  that  some  of  the  planets  exhibit  phases 
like  the  moon.  This  is  the  case  with  both  Mercury  and 
Venus ;  and  is  readily  explained  by  a  consideration  of  their 
orbits,  such  as  we  have  above  supposed  them.  In  fact,  it 
requires  little  more  than  mere  inspection  of  the  figure  annexed, 
to  show,  that  to  a  spectator 
situated  on  the  earth  E,  an 
inferior  planet,  illiuninated 
by  the  sun,  and  therefore 
bright  on  the  side  next  to 
him,  and  dark  on  that  turn- 
ed £rom  him,  will  appear 
full  at  the  superior  con* 
junction  A ;  gibbous  (t.  e.  more  than  half  full,  like  the  moon 
between  the  first  and  second  quarter)  between  that  point  and 
the  points  B  C  of  its  greatest  elongation ;  half-mooned  at 
these  points ;  and  crescent- shaped,  or  homed,  between  these 
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and  the  inferior  conjunction  D.  As  it  approaches  this  point, 
the  crescent  ought  to  thin  off  till  it  vanishes  altogether^  ren- 
dering the  planet  invisible,  unless  in  those  cases  where  it 
transits  the  sun's  disc,  and  appears  on  it  as  a  black  spot.  All 
these  phenomena  are  exactly  conformable  to  observation. 

(478.)  The  variation  in  brightness  of  Venus  in  different 
parts  of  its  apparent  orbit  is  very  remarkable.  This  arises 
firom  two  causes:  1st,  the  varying  proportion  of  its  visible 
illuminated  area  to  its  whole  disc ;  and,  2dl7,  the  varying 
apgular  diameter,  or  whole  apparent  magnitude  of  the  disc 
itself.  As  it  approaches  its  inferior  conjunction  from  its 
greater  elongation,  the  half-moon  becomes  a  crescent,  which 
thins  off;  but  this  is  more  than  compensated,  for  some  time, 
by  the  increasing  apparent  magnitude,  in  consequence  of  its 
diminishing  distance.  Thus  the  total  light  received  from  it 
goes  on  increasing,  till  at  length  it  attains  a  maximum,  which 
takes  place  when  the  planet's  elongation  is  about  40^ 

(479.)  The  transits  of  Venus  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
taking  place  alternately  at  the  very  unequal  but  regularly 
recurring  intervals  of  8,  122,  8,  105,  8,  122,  &c.,  years  in 
succession,  and  always  in  June  or  December.  As  astronomical 
phaenomena,  they  are  extremely  important ;  since  they  afford 
the  best  and  most  exact  means  we  possess  of  ascertaining  tho 
sun's  distance,  or  its  parallax.  Without  going  into  the  niceties 
of  calculation  of  this  problem,  which,  owing  to  the  great  mul- 
titude of  circumstances  to  be  attended  to,  are  extremely 
intricate,  we  shall  here  explain  its  principle,  which,  in  the 
abstract,  is  very  simple  and  obvious.  Let  E  be  the  earth, 
V  Venus,  and  S  the  sun,  and  C  D  the  portion  of  Venus's 
relative  orbit  which  she  describes  while  in  the  act  of  transiting 
the  sun's  disc.  Suppose  A  B  two  spectators  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  that  diameter  of  the  earth  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  ecliptic,  and,  to  avoid  complicating  the  case,  let  us  lay 
out  of  consideration  the  earth's  rotation,  and  suppose  A,B,  to 
retain  that  situation  during  the  whole  time  of  the  transit. 
Then,  at  any  moment  when  the  spectator  at  A  sees  the  center 
of  Venus  projected  at  a  on  the  sim's  disc,  he  at  B  will  see  it 
projected  at  b.     Kthen  one  or  other  spectator  could  suddenly 
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transport  himself  from  A  to  B,  he  would  see  Venus  suddenly 
displaced  on  the  disc  from  a  to  b;  and  if  he  had  any  means  of 
noting  accurately  the  place  of  the  points  on  the  disc,  either 
by  micrometrical  measures  from  its  edge,  or  by  other  means, 
he  might  ascertain  the  angular  measure  of  a  &  as  seen  from 
the  earth.     Now,  since  A  Y  a,  B  Y  6,  are  straight  lines,  and 


therefore  make  equal  angles  on  each  side  Yy  ab  will  be  to  A 
B  as  the  distance  of  Yenus  from  the  sun  is  to  its  distance  from 
the  earth,  or  as  68  to  27,  or  nearly  as  2^  to  1 ;  ab  therefore 
occupies  on  the  sun's  disc  a  space  2^  times  as  great  as  the 
earth's  diameter ;  and  its  angular  measure  is  therefore  equal 
to  about  2^  times  the  earth's  apparent  diameter  at  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  to  five  times  the  sun's 
horizontal  parallax  (art.  298.).  Any  error,  therefore,  which 
may  be  committed  in  measuring  a  by  will  entail  only  one  fifth 
of  that  error  on  the  horizontal  parallax  concluded  fix)m  it. 

(480.)  The  thing  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  is,  in  fact, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  zone  P  Q  R  S, 
pqr 8y  included  between  the  extreme  apparent  paths  of  the 
center  of  Yenus  across  the  sun's  disc,  &om  its  entry  on  one 
side  to  its  quittiug  it  on  the  other.  The  whole  business  of 
the  observers  at  A,  B,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this ; — to 
ascertain,  with  all  possible  care  and  precision,  each  at  his  own 
station,  this  path, — where  it  enters,  where  it  quits,  and  what 
segment  of  the  sun's  disc  it  cuts  oS.  Now,  one  of  the  most 
exact  ways  in  which  (conjoiued  with  careful  micrometric 
measures)  this  can  be  done,  is  by  noting  the  time  occupied  in 
the  whole  transit :  for  the  relative  angular  motion  of  Yenus 
being,  in  fact,  very  precisely  known  from  the  tables  of  her 
motion,  and  the  apparent  path  being  very  nearly  a  straight 
line,  these  times  give  us  a  measure  {on  a  very  enlarged  scale) 
of  the  lengths  of  the  chords  of  the  segments  cut  off;  and  tlie 
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son's  diameter  being  known  also  with  great  precision,  their 
versed  sines,  and  therefore  their  difference,  or  the  breadth  of 
the  zone  required,  becomes  known.  To  obtain  these  times 
correctly,  each  observer  must  ascertain  the  instants  of  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  center.  To  do  this,  he  must  note,  1st,  the 
instant  when  the  first  visible  impression  or  notch  on  the  edge 
of  the  disc  at  P  is  produced,  or  the  Jirst  external  contact ; 
2dly,  when  the  planet  is  just  wholly  immersed,  and  the 
broken  edge  of  the  disc  just  closes  again  at  Q,  or  the  first 
tn^ema/ contact ;  and,  lastly,  he  must  make  the  same  observa- 
tions at  the  egress  at  K,  S.  The  mean  of  the  internal  and 
external  contacts,  corrected  for  the  curvature  of  the  sun's 
limb  in  the  intervals  of  the  respective  points  of  contact,  in- 
ternal and  external,  gives  the  entry  and  egress  of  the  planet's 
center. 

(48 1 .)  The  modifications  introduced  into  this  process  by  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  other  geographical  stations 
of  the  observers  thereon  than  here  supposed,  are  similar  in 
their  principles  to  those  which  enter  into  the  calculation  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  or  the  occultation  of  a  star  by  the  moon,  only 
more  refined.  Any  consideration  of  them,  however,  here, 
would  lead  us  too  far ;  but  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
subject,  it  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  way  in  which 
minute  elements  in  astronomy  may  become  magnified  in  their 
effects,  and,  by  being  made  subject  to  measurement  on  a 
greatly  enlarged  scale,  or  by  substituting  the  measure  of  time 
for  space,  may  be  ascertained  with  a  degree  of  precision 
adequate  to  every  purpose,  by  only  watching  favourable 
opportxmities,  and  taking  advantage  of  nicely  adjusted  com- 
binations of  circimistance.  So  important  has  this  observation 
appeared  to  astronomers,  that  at  the  last  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  on  the  most  efficient  scale* 
by  the  British,  French,  Kussian,  and  other  governments,  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
performing  it.  The  celebrated  expedition  of  Captain  Cook 
to  Otaheite  was  one  of  them.  The  general  result  of  all  the 
observations  made  on  this  most  memorable  occasion  gives 
8^^5776   for  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax.     The  two  next 
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occurrences  of  this  phsenomenon  will  happen  on  Dec.  8.  1874 
and  Dec.  6.  1882. 

(482.)  The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  very  elliptical,  the  ex- 
centricity  being  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  mean  distance. 
This  appears  from  the  inequality  of  the  greatest  elongations 
fix)m  the  sun,  as  observed  at  different  times,  and  which  vary 
between  the  limits  16**  12'  and  28**  48',  and,  from  exact 
measures  of  such  elongations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show 
that  the  orbit  of  Venus  also  is  slightly  excentric,  and  that 
both  these  planets,  in  fact,  describe  ellipses,  having  the 
sun  in  their  commoW  focus. 

(483.)  Transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc  occasionally 
occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Venus,  but  more  frequently;  those 
at  the  ascending  node  in  November,  at  the  descending  in 
May.  The  intervals  (considering  each  node  separately)  are 
usually  either  13  or  7  years,  and  in  the  order  13,  13,  13,  7, 
&c. ;  but  owing  to  the  considerable  inclination  of  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  to  the  ecliptic,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
exact  expression  of  the  said  recurrence,  and  it  requires  a 
period  of  at  least  217  years  to  bring  roimd  the  transits  in 
regular  order.  One  will  occur  in  the  present  year  (1848), 
the  next  in  1861.  They  are  of  much  less  astronomical 
importance  than  that  of  Venus,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
Mercury  to  the  sun,  which  affords  a  much  less  favourable 
combination  for  the  determination  of  the  sim's  parallax. 

(484.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  superior  planets,  or  those 
whose  orbits  enclose  on  all  sides  that  of  the  eartL  That 
they  do  so  is  proved  by  several  circumstances :  —  1st,  They 
are  not,  like  the  inferior  planets,  confined  to  certain  limits 
of  elongation  from  the  sun,  but  appear  at  all  distances  from 
it,  even  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  in  opposition;  which  could  not  happen,  did  not  the 
earth  at  such  times  place  itself  between  them  and  the  sun : 
2dly,  They  never  appear  homed,  like  Venus  or  Mercury, 
nor  even  semilunar.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  from 
the  minuteness  of  their  parallax,  we  conclude  to  be  the  most 
distant  from  us,  viz.  Jupiter,  Satiun,  Uranus,  and  Neptune, 
never  appear  otherwise   than  round;  a  sufficient  proof,  of 
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itself,  that  we  see  them  always  in  a  direction  not  veiy 
remote  from  that  in  which  the  sun's  rays  illuminate  them; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  occupy  a  station  which  is  never  very 
widely  removed  from  the  centre  of  their  orbits,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  earth's  orbit  is  entirely  enclosed  within  thidi% 
and  of  comparatively  small  diameter.  One  only  of  them. 
Mars,  exhibits  any  perceptible  phase,  and  in  its  deficiency 
from  a  circular  outline,  never  surpasses  a  moderately  ffibboui 
appearance, —  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  disc  being 
never  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  whole.  To  understand 
this,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the  annexed  figure,  in 
which  E  is  the  earth,  at  its  apparent  greatest  elongation 
from  the  sun  S>  as  seen  from  Mars,  M.  In  this  position, 
the  angle  S  M  £,  included  between  the  lines 
S  M  and  £  M,  is  at  its  maximum ;  and  there- 
fore, in  this  state  of  things,  a  spectator  on  the 
earth  is  enabled  to  see  a  greater  portion  of 
the  dark  hemisphere  of  Mars  than  in  any  other 
situation.  The  extent  of  the  phase,  then,  or 
greatest  observable  degree  of  gibbosity,  affords 
a  measure — a  sure,  although  a  coarse  and  rude 
one — of  the  angle  S  M  E,  and  therefore  of  the 
proportion  of  the  distance  S  M,  of  Mars,  to 
S  E,  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
Mars  cannot  be  less  than  1^  times  that  of  the 
earth's.  The  phases  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, being  imperceptible,  it  follows  that  their  orbits  must 
include  not  only  that  of  the  earth,  but  of  Mars  also. 

(485.)  All  the  superior  planets  are  retrograde  in  their 
apparent  motions  when  in  opposition,  and  for  some  time 
before  and  after ;  but  they  differ  greatly  fix)m  each  other, 
both  in  the  extent  of  their  arc  of  retrogradation,  in  the 
duration  of  their  retrograde  movement,  and  in  its  rapidity 
when  swiftest.  It  is  more  extensive  and  rapid  in  the  case 
of  Mars  than  of  Jupiter,  of  Jupiter  than  of  Saturn,  of  that 
planet  than  of  Uranus,  and  of  Uranus  again  than  Neptune. 
The  angular  velocity  with  wliich  a  planet  appears  to  re- 
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trograde  is  easily  ascertained  by  observing  its  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens  from  day  to  day;  and  from  such 
observations^  made  about  the  time  of  opposition,  it  is  easy 
to  conclude  the  relative  magnitudes  of  their  orbits,  as 
compared  with  the  earth's,  supposing  their  periodical  times 
known.  For,  fix)m  these,  their  mean  angular  velocities  are 
known  also,  being  inversely  as  the  times.  Suppose,  then, 
£  e  to  be  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  Mm  a  corresponding 
portion  of  that  of  a  superior  planet,  described  on  the  day 
of  opposition,  about  the  sun  S,  on  which  day  the  three 
bodies  lie  in  one  straight  line  S  E  M  X.  Then  the  angles 
£  S  e  and  M  S  m  are  given.  Now,  if  e  m  be  joined  and 
prolonged  to  meet  SM  continued  in  X,  the  angle  eXE, 
which  is  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  X  e  Y,  is  evidently 
the  retrogradation  of  Mars  on  that  day^  and  is,  therefore, 
also  given.  £  e,  therefore,  and  the  angle  E  X  ^,  being  given 
in  the  right-angled  triangle  E  e  X,  the  side  £  X  is  easily 
calculated,  and  thus  S  X  becomes  known.  Consequently, 
in  the  triangle  S  m  X,  we  have  ^ven  the  side  S  X  and  the 
two  angles  m  S  X,  and  m  X  S,  whence  the  other  sides,  S  m, 
m  X,  are  easily  determined.  Now,  S  m  is  no  other  than  the 
radius  of  the  orbit  of  the  superior  planet  required,  which  in 
this  calculation  is  supposed  circular,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
earth ;  a  supposition  not  exact,  but  sufficiently  so  to  afford  a 
satisfactory  approximation  to  the  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  and 
which,  if  the  process  be  often  repeated^  in  every  variety  of 
situation  at  which  the  opposition  can  occur,  will  ulthnately 
afford  an  average  or  mean  value  of  its  diameter  fully  to  be 
depended  upon. 

(486.)  To  apply  this  principle,  however,  to  practice,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  periodic  times  of  the  several  planets. 
These  may  be  obtained  directly,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
by  observing  the  intervals  of  their  passages  through  the 
ecliptic;  but,  owing  to  the  very  small  inclination  of  the 
orbits  of  some  of  them  to  its  plane,  they  cross  it  so  obliquely 
that  the  precise  moment  of  their  arrival  on  it  is  not  ascer- 
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tamable^  unless  by  very  nice  observations.  A  better  method 
consists  in  determining^  from  the  observations  of  several 
successive  days^  the  exact  moments  of  their  arriving  tit  oppo- 
sition  with  the  sun^  the  criterion  of  which  is  a  difference  of 
longitudes  between  the  sun  and  planet  of  exactly  180^ 
The  interval  between  successive  oppositions  thus  obtained 
is  nearly  one  synodical  period;  and  would  be  exactly  so^ 
were  the  planet's  orbit  and  that  of  the  earth  both  circles, 
and  unifonnly  described ;  but  as  that  is  found  not  to  be  the 
case  (and  the  criterion  is,  the  inequality  of  successive  syno- 
dical  revolutions  so  observed),  the  average  of  a  great 
number,  taken  in  all  varieties  of  situation  in  which  the 
oppositions  occur,  will  be  freed  from  the  elliptic  inequality, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  mean  lynodical  ^rioA.  From  this, 
by  the  considerations  and  by  the  process  of  calculation,  in- 
dicated (art.  418.)  the  sidereal  periods  are  readily  obtained. 
The  accuracy  of  this  determination  will,  of  course,  be  greatly 
increased  by  embracing  a  long  interval  between  the  ex- 
treme observations  employed.  In  point  of  fact,  that  interval 
extends  to  nearly  2000  years  in  the  cases  of  the  planets 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  have  recorded  their  observations 
of  them  in  a  manner  sufficiently  careful  to  be  made  use  of. 
Their  periods  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ascertained 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  Their  numerical  values  will 
be  found  stated,  as  well  as  the  mean  distances,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits,  in  the  synoptic  table  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  to  which  (to  avoid  repetition)  the 
reader  is  once  for  all  referred. 

(487.)  In  casting  our  eyes  down  the  list  of  the  planetary 
distances,  and  comparing  them  with  the  periodic  times,  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  a  certain  correspondence.  The  greater 
the  distance,  or  the  larger  the  orbit,  evidently  the  longer  the 
period.  The  order  of  the  planets,  beginning  from  the  sun,  is 
the  same,  whether  we  arrange  them  according  to  their  dis- 
tances, or  to  the  time  they  occupy  in  completing  their  revolu- 
tions ;  and  is  as  follows :  —  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars, 
the  recently  discovered  family  of  Asteroids,  Jupiter,  Saturn. 
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Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  numbers  expressing  them,  we  find  that  the  re* 
lation  between  the  two  series  is  not  that  of  simple  pro^ 
portional  increase.  The  periods  increase  more  than  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distances.  Thus,  the  period  of  Mercury 
is  about  88  days,  and  that  of  the  Earth  365  —  being  in 
proportion  as  1  to  4*15,  while  their  distances  are  in  the 
less  proportion  of  1  to  2*56 ;  and  a  similar  remark  holds 
good  in  every  instance.  Still,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
times  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
The  square  of  2*56  is  6*5536,  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  4*15.  An  intermediate  rate  of  increase,  between  the 
simple  proportion  of  the  distances  and  that  of  their  squares 
is  therefore  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  sequence  of  the 
numbers;  but  it  required  no  ordinary  penetration  in  the 
illustrious  Kepler,  backed  by  uncommon  perseverance  and 
industry,  at  a  period  when  the  data  themselves  were  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  when  the  processes  of  trigonometry 
and  of  numerical  calculation  were  encumbered  with  difficulties, 
of  which  the  more  recent  invention  of  logarithmic  tables 
has  happily  left  us  no  conception,  to  perceive  and  demonstrate 
the  real  law  of  their  connection.  This  connection  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  proposition:  —  "The  squares  of 
the  periodic  times  of  any  two  planets  are  to  each  other,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun."  Take,  for  example,  the  Earth  and  Mars  *, 
whose  periods  are  in  the  proportion  of  3652564  to  6869796, 
and  whose  distance  from  the  sun  is  that  of  100000  to  152369 ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  the  calculation,  that  — 

(3652564)^  :  (6869796)^ ::  (100000/ :  (152369)^. 

(488.)  Of  all  the  laws  to  which  induction  from  pure 
observation  has  ever  conducted  man,  this  third  law  (as  it  is 
called)  of  Kepler  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  remark- 

*  The  expression  of  this  law  of  Kepler  requires  a  slight  modification  when 
we  come  to  the  extreme  nicety  of  numerical  calculation,  for  the  greater  planets, 
due  to  the  influence  of  their  masses.  This  correction  is  imperceptible  for  the 
Earth  and  Mara. 
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able,  and  the  most  pregnant  with  important  consequences. 
When  we  contemplate  the  constituents  of  the  planetary 
system  from  the  point  of  view  which  this  relation  i^ords  us, 
it  is  no  longer  mere  analogy  which  strikes  us — no  longer 
a  general  resemblance  among  them,  as  individuals  independent 
of  each  other,  and  circulating  about  the  sun,  each  according 
to  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  connected  with  it  by  its  own 
peculiar  tie.  The  resemblance  is  now  perceived  to  be  a 
true  family  likeness;  they  are  bound  up  in  one  chain — 
interwoven  in  one  web  of  mutual  relation  and  harmonious 
agreement  —  subjected  to  one  pervading  influence,  which 
extends  from  the  centre  to  the  farthest  limits  of  that  great 
system,  of  which  all  of  them,  the  earth  included,  must  hence- 
forth be  regarded  as  members. 

(489.)  The  laws  of  elliptic  motion  about  the  sun  as  a 
focus,  and  of  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  lines 
joining  the  sun  and  planets,  were  originally  establidied  by 
Kepler,  from  a  consideration  of  the  observed  motions  of 
Mars;  and  were  by  him  extended,  analogically,  to  all  the 
other  planets.  However  precarious  such  an  extension  might 
then  have  appeared,  modem  astronomy  has  completely  verified 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  general  coincidence  of  its  results 
with  entire  series  of  observations  of  the  apparent  places  of 
the  planets.  These  are  found  to  accord  satisfactorily  with 
the  assumption  of  a  particular  ellipse  for  each  planet,  whose 
magnitude,  degree  of  excentricity,  and  situation  in  space, 
are  numerically  assigned  in  the  synoptic  table  before  referred 
to.  It  is  true,  that  when  observations  are  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  precision,  and  when  each  planet  is  traced  through 
many  successive  revolutions,  and  its  history  carried  back,  by 
the  aid  of  calculations  founded  on  these  data,  for  many 
centuries,  we  learn  to  regard  the  laws  of  Kepler  as  only 
first  approximations  to  the  much  more  complicated  ones 
which  actually  prevail ;  and  that  to  bring  remote  observations 
into  rigorous  and  mathematical  accordance  with  each  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  extremely  convenient 
nomenclature  and  relations  of  the  elliptic  system,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  our  verbal 
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expression  of  the  laws,  and  to  regard  the  numerical  data  or 
elliptic  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits  as  not  absolutely 
permanent,  but  subject  to  a  series  of  extremely  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible  changes.  These  changes  may  be 
neglected  when  we  consider  only  a  few  revolutions;  but 
going  on  from  century  to  century,  and  continually  accumu- 
lating, they  at  length  produce  material  departures  in  the 
orbits  from  their  original  state.  Their  explanation  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter ;  but  for  the  present  we 
must  lay  them  out  of  consideration,  as  of  an  order  too 
minute  to  affect  the  general  conclusions  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  By  what  means  astronomers  are  enabled  to 
compare  the  results  of  the  elliptic  theory  with  observation, 
and  thus  satisfy  themselves  of  its  accordance  with  nature, 
will  be  explained  presently. 

(490.)  It  will  first,  however,  be  proper  to  point  out  what 
particular  theoretical  conclusion  is  involved  in  each  of  the 
three  laws  of  Kepler,  considered  as  satisfactorily  established, 
— what  indication  each  of  them,  separately,  affords  of  the 
mechanical  forces  prevalent  in  our  system,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  parts  are  connected, — and  how,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, they  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  Newtonian 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  mainly 
supported.  To  be^  with  the  first  law,  that  of  the  equable 
description  of  areas.  —  Since  the  planets  move  in  curvilinear 
paths,  they  must  (if  they  be  bodies  obeying  the  laws  of 
dynamics)  be  deflected  firom  their  otherwise  natural  recti- 
linear progress  by  force.  And  fix)m  this  law,  taken  as  a 
matter  of  observed  fact,  it  follows,  that  the  direction  of  such 
force,  at  every  point  of  the  orbit  of  each  planet,  always 
passes  through  the  sun.  No  matter  fix)m  what  ultimate  cause 
the  power  which  is  called  gravitation  originates,  —  be  it  a 
virtue  lodged  in  the  sun  as  its  receptacle,  or  be  it  pressure 
fix)m  without,  or  the  resultant  of  many  pressures  or 
soKcitations  of  unknown  fluids,  magnetic  or  electric  ethers, 
or  impulses, — still,  when  finally  brought  imder  our  con-f 
templation,  and  summed  up  into  a  single  resultant  energy — 
its  direction  is,  foom  every  point  on  all  sides,  towards  tks 
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nm^s  center.  As  an  abstract  dynamical  proposition^  the 
reader  will  find  it  demonstrated  bj  Newton,  in  the  first 
proposition  of  the  Principiay  with  an  elementaiy  simplicity 
to  which  ^e  really  could  add  nothing  but  obscurity  by 
amplification,  that  any  body,  urged  towards  a  certain  central 
point  by  a  force  continually  directed  thereto,  and  thereby 
deflected  into  a  curvilinear  path,  will  describe  about  that 
center  equal  areas  in  equal  times :  and  vice  versd^  that  such 
equable  description  of  areas  is  itself  the  essential  criterion  of 
a  continual  direction  of  the  acting  force  towards  the  center 
to  which  this  character  belongs.  The  first  law  of  Kepler, 
then,  ^ves  us  no  information  as  to  the  nature  or  intensity  of 
the  force  urging  the  planets  to  the  sun ;  the  only  conclusion 
it  involves  is,  that  it  does  so  urge  them.  It  is  a  property 
of  orbital  rotation  imder  the  influence  of  central  forces 
generally^  and,  as  such,  we  daily  see  it  exemplified  in  a 
thousand  familiar  instances.  A  simple  experimental  illus- 
tration of  it  b  to  tie  a  bullet  to  a  thin  string,  and,  having 
whirled  it  roimd  with  a  moderate  velocity  in  a  vertical  plane, 
to  draw  tiie  end  of  the  string  tiux>ugh  a  small  ring,  or  allow 
it  to  coil  itself  round  the  finger,  or  roimd  a  cylindrical  rod 
held  very  firmly  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  buUet  will 
then  approach  the  center  of  motion  in  a  spiral  line ;  and  the 
increase  not  only  of  its  angular  but  of  its  linear  velocity,  and 
the  rapid  diminution  of  its  periodic  time  when  near  tiie 
center,  will  express,  more  cleariy  than  any  words,  the  compen- 
sation by  which  its  uniform  description  of  areas  \&  maintained 
under  a  constantly  diminiflliing  distance.  If  the  motion  be 
reversed,  and  the  thread  allowed  to  imcoil,  beginning  with  a 
rapid  impulse,  the  velocity  will  diminish  by  the  same  degrees 
as  it  before  increased.  The  increasing  rapidity  of  a  dancer's 
pirouettey  as  he  draws  in  his  limbs  and  straightens  his  whole 
person,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  his  frame  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  axis  of  his  motion,  is  anotiier  instance  where 
the  connection  of  the  observed  effect  with  the  central  force 
exerted,  though  equally  real,  is  much  less  obviousi 

(491.)    The  second  law  of  Kepler,  or  that  which  asserts 
that  the  planets  describe  ellipses  about  the  sun  as  their  focus. 
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inyolves,  as  a  consequence^  the  law  of  solar  gravitation  (so  be 
it  allowed  to  call  the  force^  whatever  it  be^  which  urges  them 
towards  the  sun)  as  exerted  on  each  individual  planet,  apart 
&om  all  connection  with  the  rest.  A  straight  line,  dynamio- 
allj  speaking,  is  the  only  path  which  can  be  pursued  by  a 
body  absolutely  free^  and  under  the  action  of  no  external  force. 
All  deflection  into  a  curve  is  evidence  of  the  exertion  of  a 
force  ;  and  the  greater  the  deflection  in  equal  times,  the 
more  intense  the  force.  Deflection  &om  a  straight  line 
is  only  another  word  for  curvature  of  path ;  and  as  a  circle 
is  characterized  by  the  uniformity  of  its  curvatures  in  all  its 
parts — so  is  every  other  curve  (as  an  ellipse)  characterized 
by  the  particular  law  which  regulates  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  its  curvature  as  we  advance  along  its  circum- 
ference. The  deflecting  force,  then,  which  continually  bends 
a  moving  body  into  a  curve,  may  be  ascertained,  provided 
its  direction,  in  the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  the  law  of  cur- 
vature of  the  curve  itself,  be  known.  Both  these  enter  as 
elements  into  the  expression  of  the  force.  A  body  may 
describe,  for  instance,  an  ellipse,  under  a  great  variety  of 
dispositions  of  the  acting  forces :  it  may  glide  along  it,  for 
example,  as  a  bead  upon  a  polished  wire,  bent  into  an  elliptic 
fonn ;  in  which  case  the  acting  force  is  always  perpendicular 
to  the  wire,  and  the  velocity  is  uniform.  In  this  case  the 
farce  is  directed  to  710  fixed  center,  and  there  is  no  equable 
description  of  areas  at  alL  Or  it  may  describe  it  as  we 
may  see  done,  if  we  suspend  a  ball  by  a  very  long  string, 
and,  drawing  it  a  little  aside  from  the  perpendicular,  throw 
it  round  with  a  gentle  impulse.  In  this  case  the  acting  force 
is  directed  to  the  center  of  the  ellipse,  about  which  areas  are 
described  equably,  and  to  which  a  force  proportional  to  the 
distance  (the  decomposed  result  of  terrestrial  gravity)  per- 
petually urges  it.  •  This  is  at  once  a  very  easy  experiment, 
and  a  very  instructive  one,  and  we  shall  again  refer  to  it. 
In  the  case  before  us,  of  an  ellipse  described  by  the  action  of 

*  If  the  suspended  body  be  a  vessel  full  of  fine  sand*  having  a  small  hole  at 
\i%  bottom,  the  elliptic  trace  of  its  orbit  will  be  left  in  a  sand  streak  on  a  table 
placed  below  it.  This  neat  illustration  is  due,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to 
Mr.  Babbage. 
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a  force  directed  to  the  foau^  the  steps  of  the  investigation 
of  the  law  of  force  are  these :  Ist,  The  law  of  the  areas 
determines  the  actual  velocity  of  the  revolving  body  at  every 
point,  or  the  space  really  run  over  by  it  in  a  given  minute 
portion  of  time ;  2dlj,  The  law  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse 
determines  the  linear  amount  of  deflection  from  the  tangent 
in  the  direction  of  thefocus^  which  corresponds  to  that  space 
so  run  over;  3dly,  and  lastly.  The  laws  of  accelerated  motion 
declare  that  the  intensity  of  the  acting  force  causing  such 
deflection  in  its  oum  direction,  is  measured  by  or  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  that  deflection,  and  may  therefore  be  cal- 
culated in  any  particular  position,  or  generally  expressed  by 
geometrical  or  algebraic  symbols,  as  a  law  independent  of 
particular  positions,  when  that  deflection  is  so  calculated  or 
expressed.  We  have  here  the  spirit  of  the  process  by  which 
Newton  has  resolved  this  interesting  problem.  For  its 
geometrical  detail,  we  must  refer  to  the  3d  section  of  his 
jPrincipia,  We  know  of  no  artificial  mode  of  imitating  this 
species  of  elliptic  motion ;  though  a  rude  approximation  to  it 
— enough,  however,  to  ^ve  a  conception  of  the  alternate  ap- 
proach and  recess  of  the  revolving  body  to  and  from  tlie  focus, 
and  the  variation  of  its  velocity — may  be  had  by  suspending 
a  small  steel  bead  to  a  fine  and  very  long  silk  fibre,  and 
setting  it  to  revolve  in  a  small  orbit  round  the  pole  of  a 
powerful  cylindrical  magnet,  held  upright,  and  vertically 
under  the  point  of  suspension. 

(492.)  The  third  law  of  Kepler,  which  connects  the  dis- 
tances and  periods  of  the  planets  by  a  general  rule,  bears 
with  it,  as  its  theoretical  interpretation,  this  important  con- 
sequence, viz.  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  force,  modified  only 
by  distance  from  the  sun,  which  retains  all  the  planets  in 
their  orbits  about  it  That  the  attraction  of  the  sun  (if  such 
it  be)  is  exerted  upon  all  the  bodies  of  our  system  indifier- 
ently,  without  regard  to  the  peculiar  materials  of  which 
they  may  consist,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  their  inertisB,  or 
quantities  of  matter ;  that  it  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  nature 
of  the  elective  attractions  of  chemistry  or  of  magnetic  action, 
which  is  powerless  on  other  substances  than  iron  and  some 
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one  or  two  more^  bat  is  of  a  more  uniyersal  character,  and 
extends  equally  to  all  the  material  constituents  of  our  system, 
and  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  abundant  reason  to  admit)  to 
those  of  other  systems  than  our  own.  This  law,  important 
and  general  as  it  is,  results,  as  the  simplest  of  corollaries,  from 
the  relations  established  by  Newton  in  the  section  of  the 
Principia  referred  to  (Prop,  xv.),  from  which  proposition  it 
results,  that  if  the  earth  were  taken  from  its  actual  orbit,  and 
launched  anew  in  space  at  the  place,  in  the  direction,  and 
with  the  velocity  of  any  of  the  other  planets,  it  would  de- 
scribe the  very  same  orbit,  and  in  the  same  period,  which 
that  planet  actually  does,  a  minute  correction  of  the  period 
only  excepted,  arising  from  the  difference  between  the 
mass  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  planet.  Small  as  the 
planets  are  compared  to  the  sun,  some  of  them  are  not,  as 
the  earth  is,  mere  atoms  in  the  comparison.  The  strict 
wording  of  Kepler's  law,  as  Newton  has  proved  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  proposition,  is  applicable  only  to  the  case  of  planets 
whose  proportion  to  the  central  body  is  absolutely  inappre- 
tiable.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  periodic  time  is 
shortened  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  root  of  the  number 
expressing  the  sun's  mass  or  inertia,  to  that  of  the  siun  of 
the  numbers  expressing  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  planet ; 
and  in  general,  whatever  be  the  masses  of  two  bodies  revolv- 
ing round  each  other  under  the  influence  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravity,  the  square  of  their  periodic  time  will  be  expressed 
by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  cube  of  their  mean 
distance,  i,  e,  the  greater  semi-axis  of  their  elliptic  orbii^ 
and  whose  denominator  is  the  sum  of  their  masses.  When 
one  of  the  masses  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  other, 
this  resolves  into  Kepler's  law ;  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  proposition  thus  generalized  stands  in  lieu  of  that 
law.  In  the  system  of  the  sun  and  planets,  however,  the 
niunerical  correction  thus  introduced  into  the  results  of 
Kepler's  law  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  importance,  the  mass 
of  the  largest  of  the  planets  (Jupiter)  being  much  less  than 
a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  sun.  We  shall  presently, 
however,  perceive  all  the  importance  of  this  generalization, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  satellites. 
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(493.)  It  will  first,  however,  be  proper  to  explain  by  wlmc 
process  of  calculation  the  expression  of  a  planet's  elliptio 
orbit  by  its  elements  can  be  compared  with  obeervatdon,  and 
how  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  numerical  data  con- 
tained in  a  table  of  such  elements  for  the  whole  system  does 
really  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  it,  and  afibrd  the  means  of 
determming  its  state  at  every  instant  of  time,  by  the  mere 
application  of  Kepler's  laws.  Now^  for  each  planet,  it  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  know,  1st,  the  magnitude  and 
form  of  its  ellipse ;  2dly,  the  situation  of  this  ellipse  in  space, 
with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  and  to  a  fixed  line  drawn  therein; 
3dly,  the  local  situation  of  the  planet  in  its  ellipse  at  some 
known  epoch,  and  its  periodic  time  or  mean  angular  velocity, 
or^  as  it  b  called^  its  mean  motion. 

(494.)  The  magnitude  and  form  of  an  ellipse  are  deter- 
mined by  its  greatest  length  and  least  breadth,  or  its  two 
principal  axes ;  but  for  astronomical  uses  it  is  preferable  to 
use  the  semi-axis  major  (or  half  the  greatest  length),  and 
the  excentricity  or  distance  of  the  focus  &om  the  center, 
which  last  is  usually  estimated  in  .parts  of  the  former.  Thus^ 
an  ellipse,  whose  length  is  10  and  breadth  8  parts  of  any  scale, 
has  for  its  major  semi-axis  5,  and  for  its  excentricity  3  such 
parts ;  but  when  estimated  in  parts  of  the  semi-axis,  regarded 
as  a  unit,  the  excentricity  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  f. 

(495.)  The  ecliptic  is  the  plane  to  which  an  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  most  naturally  refers  the  rest  of  the  solar  system, 
as  a  sort  of  ground-plane ;  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit  might  be 
taken  for  a  line  of  departure  in  that  plane  or  origin  of  angular 
reckoning.  Were  the  axis  fixed^  this  would  be  the  best 
possible  origin  of  longitudes ;  but  as  it  has  a  motion  (though 
an  excessively  slow  one),  there  is,  in  fact,  no  advantage  in 
reckoning  from  the  axis  more  than  from  the  line  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  astronomers  therefore  prefer  the  latter,  taking 
account  of  its  variation  by  the  effect  of  precession,  and  re- 
storing it,  by  calculation  at  every  instant,  to  a  fixed  position. 
Now,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  ellipse  described  by 
a  planet  with  respect  to  this  plane,  three  elements  require  to 
be  known;  —  1st,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  planet's 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  2dly,  the  line  in  which 
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these  two  planes  intersect  each  other,  which  of  necessity 
passes  through  the  sud,  and  whose  position  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  therefore  given  by  stating  its 
longitude.  This  line  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes.  When 
the  planet  is  in  this  line,  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the  south 
to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  in  its  ascending  node, 
and  its  longitude  at  that  moment  is  the  element  called  the 
longitude  of  the  node.  These  two  data  determine  the  situation 
of  the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and  there  only  remains  for  the 
complete  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  planet's  ellipse, 
to  know  how  it  is  placed  in  that  plane,  which  (since  its  focus  is 
necessarily  in  the  sun)  is  ascertained  by  stating  the  longitude  of 
its  perihelion^  or  the  place  which  the  extremity  of  the  axis 
nearest  the  sun  occupies,  when  orthographically  projected  on 
the  ecliptic* 

(496.)  The  dimensions  and  situation  of  the  planet's  orbit 
thus  determined,  it  only  remains,  for  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  its  history,  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  its  motion 
in  the  orbit  so  precisely  fixed.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  know  the  moment  of  time  when  it  is  either 
at  the  perihelion,  or  at  any  other  precisely  determined  }K)int 
of  its  orbit,  and  its  whole  period ;  for  these  being  known,  the 
law  of  the  areas  determines  the  place  at  every  other  instant. 
This  moment  is  called  (when  the  perihelion  is  the  point  chosen) 
ihe  perihelion  passage^  or,  when  some  point  of  the  orbit  is  fixed 
upon,  without  special  reference  to  the  perihelion,  the  epoch. 

(497.)  Thus,  then,  we  have  seven  particulars  or  elements, 
which  must  be  numerically  stated,  before  we  can  reduce  to 
calculation  the  state  of  the  system  at  any  given  moment 
But^  these  known,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  apparent  posi- 
tions of  each  planet,  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  sun,  or  is 
seen  from  the  earth  at  any  time.  The  former  is  called  the 
heliocentric ;  the  latter  the  geocentric^  place  of  the  planet 

(498.)  To  commence  with  the  heliocentric  places.  Let  S 
represent  the  sun ;  P  A  N  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  being  an 

*  Wliat  is  most  improperly  called  in  some  books  the  "  lon^tude  of  the  peri- 
helion on  the  orbit  **  is  a  broken  arc  or  an  angle  made  up  of  two  in  different 
planes,  viz.  from  the  equinox  to  the  node  on  the  ecliptic  and  thence  to  the  peri- 
helion on  the  orbit. 
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ellipse^  haying  tho  S  in  its  focus,  and  A  for  its  perihelion ; 
and  letpaNT  represent  the  projection  of  the  orbit  on  the 

plane  of  the  ecliptic,  intersecting  the 
line  of  equinoxes  S  T  in  T^  which, 
therefore,  is  the  origin  of  longitudes. 
Then  will  S  N  be  the  line  of  nodes ; 
and  if  we  suppose  B  to  lie  on  the 
south,  and  A  on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  planet's  motion  to  be  from  B  to  A,  N  will  be 
the  ascending  node,  and  the  angle  T  S  N  the  longitude  of 
the  node.  In  like  manner,  if  P  be  the  place  of  the  planet  at 
any  time,  and  if  it  and  the  perihelion  A  be  projected  on  the 
ecliptic,  upon  the  points  /?,  a,  the  angles  f  ^  py  T  S  a,  will 
be  the  respective  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  planet  and  of 
the  perihelion,  the  former  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  and 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  given  elements.  Lastly,  the  angle 
p  S  P  is  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  planet,  which  is  also 
required  to  be  known« 

(499.)  Now,  the  time  being  given,  and  also  the  moment  of 
the  planet's  passing  the  perihelion,  the  interval,  or  the  time 
of  describing  the  portion  A  P  of  the  orbit,  is  given,  and  the 
periodical  time,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  being 
known,  the  law  of  proportionality  of  areas  to  the  times  of 
their  description  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  area  ASP. 
From  this  it  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  determine  the 
corresponding  angle  ASP,  which  is  called  the  planet's  inte 
anomaly.  This  problem  is  of  the  kind  called  transcendental, 
and  has  been  resolved  by  a  great  variety  of  processes,  some 
more,  some  less  intricate.  It  offers,  however,  no  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  is  practically  resolved  with  great  facility  by 
the  help  of  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose,  adapted  to 
the  case  of  each  particular  planet.  * 

*  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  uniform  circular 
motion,  an  equable  description  of  aretu  about  any  center  is  incompatible  with 
an  equable  description  of  angles.  The  object  of  the  problem  in  the  text  is  to 
pass  from  the  area,  supposed  known,  to  the  angle,  supposed  unknown  :  in  other 
words  to  derive  the  true  amount  of  angular  motion  from  the  perihelion,  or  the 
true  anomaly  from  what  is  technically  called  the  mean  anomaly,  that  is,  the  mean 
ansular  motion  which  would  have  been  performed  had  the  motion  tn  oimIb  been 
umform  instead  of  the  motion  tn  area.     It  happens  fortunately,  that  this  u  the 
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(500.)  The  true  anomalj  thus  obtained,  the  planet's 
angular  distance  £rom  the  node,  or  the  angle  N  S  P,  is  to  be 
found.  Now,  the  longitudes  of  the  perihelion  and  node  being 
respectively  T  a  and  T  N,  which  are  giiven,  their  difference 
a  N  is  also  given,  and  the  angle  N  of  the  spherical  right- 
angled  triangle  A  N  a,  being  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  is  known.  Hence  we  calculate 
the  arc  N  A,  or  the  angle  N  S  A,  which,  added  to  A  S  P, 
gives  the  angle  N  S  P  required.  And  from  this,  regarded 
as  the  measure  of  the  arc  N  P,  forming  the  hjpothenuse 
of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  P  N  /?,  whose  angle  N, 
as  before,  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  other  two  mdes, 
N  p  and  P  p.  The  latter,  being  the  measure  of  the  angle 
p  S  P,  expresses  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude ;  the  former 
measures  the  angle  N  S  /?,  or  the  planet's  distance  in  lon- 
gitude from  its  node,  which,  added  to  the  known  angle 
T  S  N,  the  longitude  of  the  node,  ^ves  the  heliocentric  lon- 
gitude. This  process,  however  circuitous  it  may  appear, 
when  once  well  understood  may  be  gone  through  numerically 
by  the  aid  of  the  usual  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical 
tables,  in  little  more  time  than  it  will  have  taken  the  reader 
to  peruse  its  description. 

(501.)  The  geocentric  differs  fix)m  the  heliocentric  place 
of  a  planet  by  reason  of  that  parallactic  change  of  apparent 
situation  which  arises  from  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit. 
Were  the  planets'  distances  as  vast  as  those  of  the  stars,  the 
earth's  orbital  motion  would  be  insensible  when  viewed 
from  them,  and  they  would  always  appear  to  us  to  hold  the 
same  relative  situations  among  the  fixed  stars  as  if  viewed 
from  the  sim,  i,  e.  they  would  then  be  seen  in  their  heliocentric 
places.  The  difference,  then,  between  the  heliocentric  and 
geocentric  places  of  a  planet  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  with 
its  parallax,  arising  from  the  earth's  removal  from  the  centre 

simplest  of  all  problems  of  the  transcendental  kind,  and  can  be  resoWed,  in  the 
most  difficult  case,  by  the  rule  of  **  false  position/*  or  trial  and  error,  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  resolved  approximately  on  inspection  by  a 
simple  and  easily  constructed  piece  of  mechanism,  of  which  the  reader  may  see  a 
description  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  425.,  by 
the  author  of  this  work. 
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of  the  system  and  its  annual  motion.  It  follows  firom  tliifl^ 
that  the  first  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  its  amount,  and 
the  consequent  determination  of  the  apparent  place  of  eadi 
planet^  as  referred  fix)m  the  earth  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  must  be  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  its  linear  dis- 
tances from  the  earth  and  from  the  sun,  as  compared  with 
the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  angular  positionB 
of  all  three  with  respect  to  each  other. 

(502.)  Suppose,  dierefore,  S  to  represent  the  sun,  E  the 
earth,  and  P  the  planet;  S  T  the  line  of  equinoxes,  T  £ 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  P/?  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
planet  on  the  ecliptic  Then  will  the  angle  S  P  E  (aco(n:ding 
to  the  general  notion  of  parallax  conveyed  in  art  69)  re- 
present the  parallax  of  the  planet 
arising  from  the  change  of  station 
frx>m  S  to  E  ;  E  P  will  be  the  appa- 
rent  direction  of  the  planet  seen  fitxm 
E ;  and  if  S  Q  be  drawn  parallel  to 
E  /?,  the  angle  T  S  Q  will  be  the  geocentric  longitude  of  the 
planet,  while  T  S  E  represents  the  heliocentric  longitude  of 
the  earth,  T  Sp  that  of  the  planet  The  former  of  these, 
T  S  E,  is  given  by  the  solar  tables ;  the  latter,  T  S  /?,  is 
found  by  the  process  above  described  (art  500).  Moreover, 
S  P  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  planet's  orbit,  and  S  E  that 
of  the  earth's,  both  of  which  are  determined  from  the  known 
dimensions  of  their  respective  ellipses,  and  the  places  of  the 
bodies  in  them  at  the  assigned  time.  Lastly,  the  angle 
P  S  /7  is  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude. 

(503.)  Our  object,  then,  is,  from  all  these  data,  to  de- 
termine the  angle  T  S  Q,  and  P  E/?,  which  is  the  geocentric 
latitude.  The  process,  then,  will  stand  as  follows:  —  Ist, 
In  the  triangle  S  P  /?,  right-angled  at  /?,  given  S  P,  and  the 
angle  F  S  p  (the  planet's  radius  vector  and  heliocentric 
latitude),  find  S  p  and  1?  p ;  2dly,  In  the  triangle  S  E  /i, 
given  S  p  (just  found),  S  E  (the  earth's  radius  vector),  and 
the  angle  E  S  /?  (the  difierence  of  heliocentric  longitudes  of 
the  earth  and  planet),  find  the  angle  S  /?  E,  and  the  side 
E  p.     The  former  being  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  /?  S  Q, 
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18  the  parallactic  removal  of  the  planet  in  longitude,  which^ 
added  to  T  S  /?,  gives  its  geocentric  longitude.  The  latter, 
C  p  (which  is  called  the  curtate  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  earth),  gives  at  once  the  geocentric  latitude,  by  means  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  P  E  /?,  of  which  E  p  and  P  p  are 
known  sides,  and  the  angle  P  E  /?  is  the  geocentric  latitude 
sought. 

(504.)  The  calculations  required  for  these  purposes  are 
nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  processes  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry ;  and,  though  somewhat  tedious,  are  neither  intricate 
nor  difficult.  When  executed,  however,  they  afford  us  the 
means  of  comparing  the  places  of  the  planets  actually 
observed  with  the  elliptic  theory,  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
and  thus  putting  it  to  the  severest  trial ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
testimony  of  such  computations,  so  brought  into  comparison 
with  observed  facts,  that  we  declare  that  theory  to  be  a  true 
representation  of  nature. 

(505.)  The  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  in  which 
astronomy  has  been  cultivated.  Uranus  was  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  in  1781,  March  13th,  in  the  course  of  a 
review  of  the  heavens,  in  which  every  star  visible  in  a 
telescope  of  a  certain  power  was  brought  under  close  ex- 
amination, when  the  new  planet  was  immediately  detected 
by  its  disc,  under  a  high  magnifying  power.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  to  have  been  observed  on  many  previous 
occasions,  with  telescopes  of  insufficient  power  to  show  its 
disc,  and  even  entered  in  catalogues  as  a  star ;  and  some  of 
the  observations  which  have  been  so  recorded  have  been 
used  to  improve  and  extend  our  knowledge  of  its  orbit 
The  discovery  of  the  asteroids  dates  from  the  first  day  of 
1801,  when  Ceres  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  at  Palermo; 
a  discovery  speedily  followed  by  those  of  Juno  by  pro- 
fessor Harding,  of  Gottingen,  in  1804;  and  of  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  in  1802  and  1807  re- 
spectively. It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  this  important 
addition  to  our  system  had  been  in  some  sort  surmised  as  a 
thing  not  unlikely,  on  the  ground  that  the  intervals  between 
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the  orbit  of  Mercury  and  the  other  planetary  orbiis,  go  on 
doubling  as  we  recede  from  the  Bun,  or  nearly  so.  ThuA» 
the  interval  between  the  orbits  of  the  Earth  and  Mercury  is 
nearly  twice  that  between  those  of  Yenus  and  Mercury; 
that  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Mercury  nearly  twice 
that  between  the  Earth  and  Mercury;  and  so  on.  The 
interval  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  how- 
ever, is  much  too  great,  and  would  form  an  exception  to  this 
law,  which  is,  however,  agun  resumed  in  the  case  of 
the  three  planets  next  in  order  of  remoteness,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus.  It  was  therefore  thrown  out,  by  the 
late  professor  Bode,  of  Berlin,*  as  a  possible  surmise,  that 
a  planet  not  then  yet  discovered  might  exist  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  astronomers  on  finding  not  one  only,  but 
four  planets,  differing  greatly  in  all  the  other  elements  of  their 
orbits,  but  agreeing  very  nearly,  both  inter  se,  and  with  the 
above  stated  empirical  law,  in  respect  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun.  No  account,  d  priori  or  from  theory,  was  to 
be  given  of  this  singular  progression,  which  is  not,  like 
Kepler's  laws,  strictly  exact  in  numerical  verification:  but 
the  circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned  tended  to  create 
a  strong  belief  that  it  was  something  beyond  a  mere  ac- 
cidental coincidence,  and  bore  reference  to  the  essential 
structure  of  the  planetary  system.  It  was  even  conjectured 
that  the  asteroids  are  fragments  of  some  greater  planet  which 
formerly  circulated  in  that  interval,  but  which  has  been  blown 
to  atoms  by  an  explosion ;  an  idea  countenanced  by  the  ex- 
ceeding minuteness  of  these  bodies  which  present  discs ;  and 
it  was  argued  that  in  that  case  innumerable  more  such  frag- 
ments must  exist  and  might  come  to  be  hereafter  discovered. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a  speculation  as  a  physical 
hypothesis,  this  conclusion  has  been  verified  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  subsequent  discovery,  the  result 

*  The  progression  is  (rather  rudely)  that  of  the  numbers  4,  4  +  3,  4-h6» 
4  -h  1 2,  &c.  The  empirical  law  itself,  as  we  have  above  stated  it,  is  ascribed  by 
Voiron,  not  to  Bode  (who  would  appear,  however,  at  all  events,  to  have  first 
drawn  attention  to  this  interpretation  of  its  interruption,)  but  to  professor  Titiua 
of  Wittemberg.    (Voiron,  Supplement  to  Bailly.) 
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of  a  careful  and  minute  examination  and  mapping  down  of 
the  smaller  stars  in  and  near  the  zodiac,  undertaken  with  that 
express  object.  Zodiacal  charts  of  this  kind,  the  product  of 
the  zeal  and  industry  of  many  astronomers,  have  been  con- 
structed, in  which  every  star  down  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  or 
even  lower  magnitudes,  is  inserted,  and  these  stars  being 
compared  with  the  actual  stars  of  the  heavens,  the  intrusion 
of  any  stranger  within  their  limits  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed 
when  the  comparison  is  systematically  conducted.  The  dis- 
covery of  Astrsa  and  Hebe  by  professor  Hencke  in  1845  and 
1847  revived  the  flagging  spirit  of  enquiry  in  this  direction ; 
with  what  success,  the  list  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume 
will  best  show.  The  labours  of  our  indefatigable  countryman, 
Mr.  Hind,  have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  no  less 
than  eight  of  them. 

(506.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  marks  in  a  signal  manner 
the  maturity  of  Astronomical  science.  The  proof,  or  at  least 
the  urgent  presumption  of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet,  as 
a  means  of  accounting  (by  its  attraction)  for  certain  small 
irregularities  observed  in  the  motions  of  Uranus,  was  afforded 
almost  simultaneously  by  the  independent  researches  of  two 
geometers,  Messrs.  Adams  of  Cambridge  and  Leverrier  of 
Paris,  who  were  enabled,  from  theory  alone^  to  calculate 
whereabouts  it  ought  to  appear  in  the  heavens,  if  visible, 
the  places  thus  independently  calculated  agreeing  surpris- 
ingly. Within  a  single  degree  of  the  place  assigned  by 
M.  Leverrier's  calculations,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
Dr.  Galle  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  and  within 
two  and  a  half  from  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Adams,  it  was 
actually  found  by  Dr.  Galle  on  the  very  first  night  (Sept.  23. 
1846)  after  the  receipt  of  M.  Leverrier's  communication,  on 
turning  a  telescope  on  the  spot,  and  comparing  the  stars  in 
its  inunediate  neighbourhood  with  those  previously  laid  down 
in  one  of  the  zodiacal  charts  already  alluded  to.* 

*  Constructed  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  of  Berlin.     On  reading  the  history  of  this 
noble  discovery,  we  arc  ready  to  esclaim  with  Schiller  — 

**  Mit  dem  Genius  stebt  die  Natur  in  ewigem  Bunde, 
Was  der  Eine  verspricht  leistet  dio  Andre  gewiss.** 
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(507.)  Tho  mean  distance  of  Neptune  from  the  snn,  how- 
ever, so  fiur  from  falling  in  with  the  supposed  law  of  planetary 
distances  above  mentioned,  offers  a  decided  case  of  discord- 
ance.  The  interval  between  its  orbit  and  that  of  Mercurjy 
instead  of  being  nearly  double  the  interval  between  those  of 
Uranus  and  Mercury,  does  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the  latter 
interval  by  much  more  than  half  its  amount.  This  remadk- 
able  exception  may  serve  to  make  us  cautious  in  the  too 
ready  admission  of  empirical  laws  of  this  nature  to  the  rank 
of  fundamental  truths,  though,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
they  may  prove  useful  auxiliaries,  and  serve  as  stepping 
stones,  affording  a  temporary  footing  in  the  path  to  great 
discoveries.  The  force  of  this  remark  will  be  more  i^parent 
when  we  come  to  explain  more  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  theoretical  views  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune 
itself. 

(508.)  We  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this  chapter  to  an 
account  of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  probable  condition  of 
the  several  planets,  so  far  as  the  former  are  known  by  ob- 
servation, or  the  latter  rest  on  probable  grounds  of  conjecture. 
In  this,  three  features  principally  strike  us  as  necessarily 
productive  of  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  provisions  by 
which,  if  they  be,  like  our  earth,  inhabited,  animal  life  must 
be  supported.  These  are,  first,  the  difference  in  their  re- 
spective supplies  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun;  secondly, 
the  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  gravitating  forces  which 
must  subsbt  at  their  surfaces,  or  the  different  ratios  which, 
on  their  several  globes,  the  inerticB  of  bodies  must  bear  to 
their  weights;  and,  thirdly,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  which,  from  what  we  know  of  their  mean 
density,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  consist.  The 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  is  nearly  seven  times  greater  on 
Mercury  than  on  the  Earth,  and  on  Neptune  900  times  less; 

berland  telescope  of  that  Institution  to  the  place  assigned  by  Mr.  Adamses 
calculations  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  4th  and  12th  of  August  1846,  sav  the 
planet  on  both  those  days,  and  noted  its  place  (among  those  of  other  stars)  for 
re-obserration.  He,  however,  pottptmed  the  comparison  of  the  places  observed, 
and,  not  possessing  Dr.  Bremiker's  chart  (which  would  have  at  once  indicated 
the  presence  of  an  unmapped  star),  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  planet's 
eziirtence  as  a  visible  object  till  its  announcement  as  such  by  Dr.  Galle. 
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the  proportion  between  the  two  extremes  being  that  of  up- 
wards of  5600  to  1.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the 
condition  of  our  globe^  were  the  sun  to  be  septupled,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  ratio  I  or  were  it  diminished  to  a 
seventh,  or  to  a  900th  of  its  actual  power  I  It  is  true  that 
owing  to  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  properties 
of  radiant  heat  as  emitted  from  bodies  of  very  exalted  tem- 
perature, as  the  sun,  and  as  from  such  as  we  commonly  term 
toarmy  it  is  very  possible  that  a  dense  atmosphere  surrounding 
a  planet,  while  allowing  the  access  of  solar  heat  to  its  siurface, 
may  oppose  a  powerful  obstacle  to  its  escape,  and  that  thus 
the  feeble  sunshine  on  a  remote  planet  may  be  retained  and 
accumulated  on  its  surface  in  the  same  way  (and  for  the  same 
reason)  that  a  very  slight  amount  of  sunshine,  or  even  the 
dispersed  heat  of  a  bright  though  clouded  day,  suffices  to 
maintain  the  interior  of  a  closed  greenhouse  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. We  cannot  then  absolutely  conclude  the  preva- 
lence of  that  excessive  cold  on  the  surface  of  a  distant  planet 
which  its  mere  remoteness  from  the  sun  might  lead  us,  primd 
facie,  to  expect. 

(508.  b.)  Agwi,  the  intensity  of  gravity,  or  its  efficacy 
in  counteracting  muscular  power  and  repressing  animal 
activity,  on  Jupiter,  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  on 
the  Earth,  on  Mars  not  more  than  one-half,  on  the  Moon 
one-sixth,  and  on  the  smaller  planets  probably  not  more  than 
one-twentieth ;  giving  a  scale  of  which  the  extremes  are  in 
the  proportion  of  sixty  to  one.  Lastly,  the  density  of  Saturn 
hardly  exceeds  one-eighth  of  the  Earth's,  so  that  it  must  con- 
sist of  materials  not  h^vier  on  the  average  than  dry  fir  wood. 
Now,  under  the  various  combinations  of  elements  so  impor- 
tant to  life  as  these,  what  immense  diversity  must  we  not 
admit  in  the  conditions  of  that  great  problem,  the  mainten- 
ance of  animal  and  intellectual  existence  and  happiness,  which 
seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  what  we  see  around  us  in 
our  own  planet,  and  by  the  way  in  which  every  corner  of  it 
is  crowded  with  living  beings,  to  form  an  unceasing  and 
worthy  object  for  the  exercise  of  the  Benevolence  and  Wis- 
dom which  preside  over  all ! 
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(509.)  Qoittiiigy  however,  the  r^on  of  mere  specidation, 
we  will  now  show  what  informatioii  the  telescope  affords  us 
of  the  actual  conditioD  of  the  several  planets  within  its  reach. 
Of  Mercery  we  can  see  little  more  than  that  it  is  round,  and 
exhibits  phases.     It  b  too  small,  and  too  much  lost  in  the 
constant  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  to  allow  us  to  make 
out  more  of  its  nature.     The  real  diameter  of  Mercury  is 
about  3200  miles:  its  apparent  diameter  varies  from  l^"  to 
W\     Nor  does  Venus  offer  any  remarkable  peculiarities: 
although  its  real  diameter  is  7800  miles,  and  although  it  oc- 
casionally attiuns  the  considerable  apparent  diameter  of  61^^, 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  planet,  it  is  yet  the 
most  difficult  of  them  all  to  define  with  telescopes.     The 
intense  lustre  of  its  illuminated  part  dazzles  the  sight,  and 
exaggerates  every  imperfection  of  the  telescope ;  yet  we  see 
clearly  that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over  with  permanent 
spots  like  the  Moon ;  we  notice  in  it  neither  mountwis  nor 
shadows,  but  a  uniform  brightness,  in  which  sometimes  we 
may  indeed  fancy,  or  perhaps  more  than  fancy,  brighter  or 
obscurer  portions,  but  can  seldom  or  never  rest  fully  satisfied 
of  the  fact.    It  is  from  some  observations  of  this  kind  that  both 
Venus  and  Mercury  have  been  concluded  to  revolve  on  their 
axes  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  Earth,  though  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  Bianchini  and  other  more  recent  observers 
have  contended  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  times  that  length. 
The  most  natural  conclusion,  from  the  very  rare  appearance 
and  want  of  permanence  in  the  spots,  is,  that  we  do  not  see, 
as  in  the  Moon,  the  real  surface  of  these  planets,  but  only 
their  atmospheres,  much  loaded  with  clouds,  and  which  may 
serve  to  mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  their  sun- 
shine. 

(510.)  The  case  is  very  different  with  Mars.  In  this 
planet  we  frequently  discern,  with  perfect  distinctness,  the 
outlines  of  what  may  be  continents  and  seas.  (See  Plate  III. 
fig,  1.,  which  represents  Mars  in  its  gibbous  state,  as  seen 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1830,  in  the  20-feet  reflector  at 
Slough.)  Of  these,  the  former  are  distinguished  by  that 
ruddy  colour  which  characterizes  the  light   of  this  planet 
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(which  always  appears  red  and  fiery),  and  indicates,  no 
doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil,  like  what  the  red 
sandstone  districts  on  the  Earth  may  possibly  offer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mars,  only  more  decided.  Contrasted  with 
this  (by  a  general  law  in  optics),  the  seas,  as  we  may  call 
them,  appear  greenish.*  These  spots,  however,  are  not 
always  to  be  seen  equally  distinct,  but,  when  seen,  they  offer 
the  appearance  of  forms  considerably  definite  and  highly 
characteristicf}  brought  successively  into  view  by  the  rotation 
of  the  planet,  from  the  assiduous  observation  of  which  it  has 
even  been  found  practicable  to  construct  a  rude  chart  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet  The  variety  in  the  spots  may  arise 
from  the  planet  not  being  destitute  of  atmosphere  and  clouds ; 
and  what  adds  greatly  to  the  probability  of  this  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  brilliant  white  spots  at  its  poles, — one  of  which 
appears  in  our  figure,  —  which  have  been  conjectured,  with 
some  probability,  to  be  snow ;  as  they  disappear  when  they 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  greatest  when 
just  emerging  from  the  long  night  of  their  polar  winter,  the 
snow  line  then  extending  to  about  six  degrees  (reckoned  on 
a  meridian  of  the  planet)  from  the  pole.  By  watching  the 
spots  during  a  whole  night,  and  on  successive  nights,  it  is 
found  that  Mars  has  a  rotation  on  an  axis  inclined  about 
30**  18'  to  the  ecliptic,  and  in  a  period  of  24^  37°»  23"}  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Earth's,  or  from  west  to  east.  The 
greatest  and  least  apparent  diameters  of  Mars  are  4'^  and 
18'',  and  its  real  diameter  about  4100  miles. 

(511.)  We  now  come  to  a  much  more  magnificent  planet, 
Jupiter,  the  largest  of  them  all,  being  in  diameter  no  less 
than  87,000  miles,  and  in  bulk  exceeding  that  of  the  Earth 
nearly  1300  times.  It  is,  moreover,  dignified  by  the  atten- 
dance of  four  moonsy  satellites^  or  secondary  planets,  as  they  are 


*  I  have  noticed  the  phenomena  described  in  the  text  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  more  distinct  than  on  the  occasion  when  the  drawing  was  made  horn 
which  the  figure  in  Plate  I.  b  engraved.  —  Author, 

t  The  reader  will  find  many  of  those  forms  represented  in  Shumacher*8  Ag- 
ironamUche  Naehrickten,  No.  191»  434,  and  in  the  chart  in  No.  349.  by  Messrs. 
Beer  and  Miidler. 

X  Beer  and  Miidler,  Aitr,  Nachr,  349. 
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called,  which  constaDtlj  accompany  and  revolve  about  it»  as 
the  Moon  does  round  the  Earth,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
forming  with  their  principal,  or  primary y  a  beautiftd  miniature 
system,  entirely  analogous  to  that  greater  one  of  which  their 
central  body  is  itself  a  member,  obeying  the  same  laws,  and 
exemplifying,  in  the  most  striking  and  instructive  manner, 
the  prevalence  of  the  gravitating  power  as  the  ruling  prin- 
dple  of  their  motions :  of  these,  however,  we  shall  speak  more 
at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 

(512.)    The  disc  of  Jupiter  is   always  observed   to  be 
crossed  in  one  certain  direction  by  dark  bends  or  belts  pre- 
senting the  appearance,  in  Plate  IIL  fig.  2.,  which  represents 
this  planet  as  seen  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1832,  in  the 
2Q-feet  reflector  at  Slough.     These  belts  are,  however,  by  no 
means  alike  at  all  times ;  they  vary  in  breadth  and  in  situa- 
tion on  the  disc  (though  never  in  their  general  direction). 
They  have  even  been  seen  broken  up  and  distributed  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  planet ;  but  this  phaenomenon  is  ex- 
tremely rare.     Branches  running  out  from  them,  and  subdi- 
visions, as  represented  in  the  figure,  as  well  as  evident  darker 
spots,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.     But  the  most  singular 
phasnomenon  presented  by  the  belts  of  Jupiter  is  the  occasional 
appearance  upon  them  of  perfectly  round,  well  defined,  bright 
spots  (not  unlike  the  discs  of  the  satellites  (see  art.  540.),  as 
they  are  occasionally  seen  projected  on   the   planet  when 
passing  between  it  and  the  Earth,  only  smaller.     They  vary 
in  situation  and  number,  as  many  as  ten  having,  on  one  oc- 
casion (Oct  28,  1857),  been  seen  at  once,  but,  so  far  as 
hitherto  observed,  only  on  the  southern  hemisphere  of  Jupiter. 
They  were  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Dawes  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
but  first  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Lassell,  March  27, 1850. 
They  have  been  more  recently  again  and  more  distinctly  and 
consecutively  observed  by  the  former  of  these  observers,  who 
has  given  figures  of  them  in  Ast  Soc.  Not.  xviii.  pp.  8.  40. 
(512.  a.)  From  the  appearances  and  configurations  of  the 
belts,  attentively  watched,  it  is  concluded  that  this  planet 
revolves  in  the  surprisingly  short  period  of  9**  55^  50"  (sid. 
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time)^  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  belts. 
Now,  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  forms  a  most  satisfactory 
comment  on  the  reasoning  by  which  the  spheroidal  figure  of 
the  Earth  has  been  deduced  from  its  diurnal  rotation,  that  the 
outline  of  Jupiter's  disc  is  evidently  not  circular^  but  elliptic^ 
being  considerably  flattened  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  of  ro-< 
tation.  This  appearance  is  no  optical  illusion,  but  is  authen- 
ticated by  micrometrical  measures,  which  assign  106  to  100 
for  the  proportion  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters^ 
And  to  confirm,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  those 
principles  on  which  our  former  conclusions  have  been  founded, 
and  fully  to  authorize  their  extension  to  this  remote  system, 
it  appears,  on  calculation,  that  this  is  really  the  degree  of 
oblateness  which  corresponds,  on  those  principles,  to  the 
dimensions  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  time  of  his  rotation. 

(513.)  The  parallelism  of  the  belts  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter, 
their  occasional  variations,  and  these  appearances  of  spots  seen 
upon  them,  render  it  extremely  probable  that  they  subsist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet,  forming  tracts  of  compa- 
ratively clear  sky,  determined  by  currents  analogous  to  our 
trade-winds,  but  of  a  much  more  steady  and  decided  charac- 
ter, as  might  indeed  be  expected  from  the  immense  velocity 
of  its  rotation.  That  it  is  the  comparatively  darker  body  of 
the  planet  which  appears  in  the  belts  is  evident  from  this,  — 
that  they  do  not  come  up  in  all  their  strength  to  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  but  fade  away  gradually  before  they  reach  it  The 
round  bright  spots  described  above  may  therefore  not  impos- 
sibly be  insulated  masses  of  cloud,  of  local  origin,  analogous 
to  the  cumuli  which  sometimes  cap  ascending  columns  of 
vapour  in  our  atmosphere.  The  apparent  diameter  of  Jupiter 
varies  from  30"  to  46".* 

(514.)  A  still  more  wonderful,  and,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
elaborately  artificial  mechanism,  is  displayed  in  Saturn,  the 
next  in  order  of  remoteness  to  Jupiter,  to  which  it  is  not 
much  inferior  in  magnitude,  being  about  79,000  miles  in  dia- 

*  Prof.  P.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Delarue  have  published  fine  represenUtiona  of 
Jupiter,  the  former  as  seen  from  the  Peak  of  Xeneriffe  (alt.  10»700  ft.),  tlM 
latter  in  his  observatory  at  Cranford. 
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meter,  nearly  1000  times  exceeding  the  earth  in  bulk^  and 
subtending  an  apparent  angular  diameter  at  the  earth,  of 
about  18^'  at  its  mean  distance.  This  stupendous  globe, 
besides  being  attended  bj  no  lees  than  eight  satellites,  or 
moons,  is  surrounded  with  three  broad,  flat,  and  extremely 
thin  rings,  concentric  with  the  planet  and  with  each  other,  the 
inner  being  very  faint  and  semi-transparent ;  all  lying  in  one 
plane,  and  separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval  from  each 
other  throughout  their  whole  circumference,  as  they  are  from 
the  planet  by  a  much  wider.  The  dimensions  of  this  extra- 
ordinary appendage  are  as  follows  * :  — 

"  Mileiu 

Esterior  diameter  of  exterior  bright  ring    ...     40O95  « 1 76,4 1 8 

Interior  ditto 35-389  «155.27S 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  bright  ring     ...  34*475  » 151,690 

Interior  ditto     ...                 ....  26*668 « 11 7,339 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body          ....  17*991 «  79,160 

Interval  between  the  planet  and  interior  bright  ring      .  4*339=   19,090 

Intenral  of  the  rinp  -         ......  0*408 »     1,791 

Thickness  of  the  rmg  not  exceeding  .....       za        250 

The  figure  (PI.  III.  fig,  3.)  represents  Saturn  surrounded 
by  its  rings,  and  having  its  body  striped  with  dark  belts, 
somewhat  similar,  but  broader  and  less  strongly  marked  than 
those  of  Jupiter,  and  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  similar  cause.! 
Whatever  be  the  materials  of  which  the  ring  consists  (and 
there  are  strong  reasons,  Art  522.,  for  believing  it  not  to 
consist  of  solid  matter)  it  is  at  least  substantial  enough  to 
cast  a  shadow,  which,  when  the  Earth  is  properly  situated, 
may  be  seen  on  the  body  of  the  planet  on  the  side  next  the 
Sun ;  as  also  to  receive  one  when  thrown  on  it  by  the  body 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  form  of  this  latter  shadow,  minutely 
scrutinized  with  powerful  telescopes,  has  led  some  observers 
to  conclude  that  the  edge  of  the  outer  ring  is  in  some  degree 
rounded,  and  that  the  two  rings  do  not  lie  precisely  in  one 

*  These  dimensions  are  calculated  from  Prof.  Stnive's  miorometric  measures, 
Mem.  Ast  Soc  iii.  301.,*with  the  exception  of  the  thickness  of  the  ring,  which 
is  concluded  from  its  total  disappearance  in  1833,  in  a  telescope  which  would 
certainly  have  shown,  as  a  visible  object,  a  line  of  light  one.twentieth  of  a 
second  in  breadth.  The  interval  of  the  rings  here  stated  is  possibly  somewhat 
too  small. 

t  The  equatorial  bright  belt  is  generally  well  seen.  The  subdivision  of  the 
dark  one  by  two  narrow  bright  bands  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  represented  in  the 
plate. 
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plane.*  From  the  parallelism  of  the  belts  with  the  plane  of 
the  ring,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
planet  is  perpendicular  to  that  plane ;  and  this  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  extensive  dusky 
spots  on  its  surface^  which,  when  watched,  like  the  spots  on 
Mars  or  Jupiter,  indicate  a  rotation  in  9**  57™  1'91'  (according 
to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Airy)  about  an  axis  so  situated. 

(515.)  The  axis  of  rotation,  like  that  of  the  earth,  preserves 
its  parallelism  to  itself  during  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  its 
orbit ;  and  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  ring,  whose 
plane  is  constantly  inclined  at  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  angle  to  that  of  the  orbit,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
ecliptic,  viz.  28""  11^;  and  intersects  the  latter  plane  in  a 
line,  which  makes  at  present  f  an  angle  with  the  line  of 
equinoxes  of  167**  31'.  So  that  the  nodes  of  the  ring  lie  in 
167**  31'  and  347**  31'  of  longitude.  Whenever,  then,  the 
planet  happens  to  be  situated  in  one  or  other  of  these  longi- 
tudes, as  at  C,  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  sun, 
which  then  illuminates  only  the  edge  of  it.  And  if  the 
earth  at  that  moment  be  in  F,  it  will  see  the  ring  edgeways, 
the  planet  being  in  opposition,  and  therefore  most  favour^ 
ably  situated  (cceteris  paribus)  for  observation.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ring,  if  seen  at  all,  can  only  appear  as  a 
very  narrow  straight  line  of  light  projecting  on  either  side 
of  the  body  as  a  prolongation  of  its  diameter.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  invisible  in  any  but  telescopes  of  extraordinary  power.^ 
This  remarkable  phasnomenon  takes  place  at  intervals  of  fif- 
teen years  nearly  (being  a  semi-period  of  Saturn  in  its  orbit). 
One  disappearance  at  least  must  take  place  whenever  Saturn 
passes  either  node  of  its  orbit;  but  three  must  frequently 
happen,  and  two  are  possible.  To  show  this,  suppose  S  to 
be  the  sun,  A  BCD  part  of  Saturn's  orbit  situated  so  as  to 

*  The  escessive  thinness  of  the  rings  leads  us  to  demur  to  the  former  of  them 
conclusions  as  a  retuli  of  observation,  though  fully  admitting  it  as  theoretically 
probable. 

t  According  to  Bessel,  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  ring  increases  by 
46" -462  per  annum.     In  1800  it  was  166  ®  53'  8''-9. 

]:  Its  disappearance  was  complete  when  observed  with  a  reflector  eighteen 
inches  in  aperture  and  twenty  feet  in  focal  length  on  the  29th  of  April,  18.33, 
by  the  author. 
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include  the  node  of  the  ring  (at  C);  EF6H  the  Earth's 
orbit;  SC  the  line  of  the  node;  EB,  GD  parallel  to  SC 
touching  the  earth's  orbit  in  E  G ;  and  let  the  direction  of 
motion  of  both  bodies  be  that  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Then 
since  the  ring  preserves  its  parallelism^  its  plane  can  nowhere 
intersect  the  earth^s  orbit,  and  therefore  no  disappearance 
can  take  place,  unless  the  planet  be  between  B  and  D :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  disappearance  is  possible  (if  the  earth 
be  rightly  situated)  during  the  whole  time  of  the  description 


of  the  arc  B  D.  Now,  since  S  B  or  S  D,  the  distance  of 
Saturn  from  the  Sun,  is  to  S  E  or  S  G,  that  of  the  Earth,  as 
9-54  to  1,  the  angle  C  S  D  or  C  S  B=6°  1',  and  the  whole 
angle  B  S  D  =  12**  2',  which  is  described  by  Saturn  (on  an 
average)  in  359*46  days,  wanting  only  5*8  days  of  a  complete 
year.  The  Earth  then  describes  very  nearly  an  entire  revo- 
lution within  the  limits  of  time  when  a  disappearance  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  since,  in  either  half  of  its  orbit  E  F  G  or  G  H  F, 
it  may  equally  encounter  the  plane  of  the  ring,  one  such 
encounter  at  least  is  unavoidable  within  the  time  specified. 

(516.)  Let  G  a  be  the  arc  of  the  Earth's  orbit  described 
from  G  in  5*8  days.  Then  if,  at  the  moment  of  Saturn's 
arrival  at  B,  the  Earth  be  at  a,  it  will  encounter  the  plane 
of  the  ring  advancing  parallel  to  itself  and  to  B  E  to  meet 
it,  somewhere  in  the  quadrant  H  E,  as  at  M,  after  which 
it  will  be  behind  that  plane  (with  reference  to  the  direction 
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of  Saturn's  motion)  through  all  the  arc  M  E  F  G  up  ta  G, 
where  it  will  again  overtake  it  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
planet  quitting  the  arc  B  D.  In  this  state  of  things  there 
will  be  two  disappearances.  If,  when  Saturn  is  at  B,  the 
Earth  be  anywhere  in  the  arc  a  H  E,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  it  will  meet  and  pass  through  the  advancing  plane  of  the 
ring  somewhere  in  the  quadrant  H  E,  that  it  will  again 
overtake  and  pass  through  itsomewhere  in  the  semicircle  E  FG, 
and  again  meet  it  in  some  point  of  the  quadrant  G  H,  so  that 
three  disappearances  will  take  place.  So,  also,  if  the  Earth 
be  at  E  when  Saturn  is  at  B,  the  motion  of  the  Earth  being  at 
that  instant  directly  towards  B,  the  plane  of  the  ring  will 
for  a  short  time  leave  it  behind ;  but  the  ground  so  lost  being 
rapidly  regained,  as  the  earth's  motion  becomes  oblique  to 
the  line  of  junction,  it  will  soon  overtake  and  pass  through 
the  plane  in  the  early  part  of  the  quadrant  E  F,  and  passing 
on  through  G  before  Saturn  arrives  at  D,  will  meet  the  plane 
again  in  the  quadrant  G  H.  The  same  will  continue  up  to 
a  certain  point  6,  at  which,  if  the  earth  be  initially  situated, 
there  will  be  but  two  disappearances  —  the  plane  of  the  ring 
there  overtaking  the  earth  for  an  instant,  and  being  imme- 
diately again  left  behind  by  it,  to  be  again  encountered  by 
it  in  G  H.  Finally,  if  the  initial  place  of  the  earth  (when 
Saturn  is  at  B)  be  in  the  arc  i  F  a,  there  wUl  be  but  one 
passage  through  the  plane  of  the  ring,  viz.,  in  the  semicircle 
G  H  £,  the  earth  being  in  advance  of  that  plane  throughout 
the  whole  of  b  G. 

(517.)  The  appearances  will  moreover  be  varied  according 
as  the  earth  passes  from  the  enlightened  to  the  unenlight- 
ened side  of  the  ring,  or  vice  versd.  If  C  be  the  ascending 
node  of  the  ring,  and  if  the  under  side  of  the  paper  be  sup- 
posed south  and  the  upper  north  of  the  ecliptic,  then,  when 
the  Earth  meets  the  plane  of  the  ring  in  the  quadrant  H  E, 
it  passes  from  the  bright  to  the  dark  side :  where  it  overtakes 
it  in  the  quadrant  E  F,  the  contrary.  Vice  versdy  when  it 
overtakes  it  in  F  G,  the  transition  is  from  the  bright  to  the 
dark  side,  and  the  contrary  where  it  meets  it  in  G  H.  On 
the  other  hand  when  the  earth  is  overtaken  by  the  ring-plane 
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in  the  interval  E  b^  the  change  is  from  the  bright  to  the  dark 
side.  When  the  dark  side  is  exposed  to  sight,  the  aspect  of 
the  planet  is  very  singular.  It  appears  as  a  bright  round 
disc,  with  its  belts,  &a,  but  crossed  equatorially  by  a  narrow 
and  perfectly  black  line.  This  can  never  of  course  happen 
when  the  planet  is  more  than  6"*  1'  from  the  node  of  the  ring. 
Generally,  the  northern  side  is  enlightened  and  visible  when 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn  is  between  ITS'*  32'  and 
34  r  30',  and  the  southern  when  between  353''  32'  and  16 1"" 
30'.  The  greatest  opening  of  the  ring  occurs  when  the 
planet  is  situated  at  90^  distance  from  the  node  of  the  ring, 
or  in  longitudes  IT  ZV  and  2bV  31',  and  at  these  points 
the  longer  diameter  of  its  apparent  ellipse  is  almost  exactly 
double  the  shorter. 

(518.)  It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  so  stupendous  an 
arch,  if  composed  of  solid  and  ponderous  materials,  can  be 
sustained  without  collapsing  and  falling  in  upon  the  planet? 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  swift  rotation  of  the 
ring  in  its  own  plane,  which  observation  has  detected,  owing  to 
some  portion  of  the  ring  being  a  little  less  bright  than  others, 
and  assigned  its  period  at  10^  32°^  15%  which,  from  what  we 
know  of  its  dimensions,  and  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
Satumian  system,  is  very  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  a  satel- 
lite revolving  at  the  same  distance  as  the  middle  of  its 
breadth.  It  is  the  centrifugal  force,  then,  arising  from  this 
rotation,  which  sustains  it ;  and  although  no  observation  nice 
enough  to  exhibit  a  difference  of  periods  between  the  outer  and 
inner  rings  have  hitherto  been  made,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  a  difference  does  subsist  as  to  place  each  independ- 
ently of  the  other  in  a  similar  state  of  equilibrium.  Still,  it 
might  be  urged,  such  is  the  thinness  of  the  rings  that  it  may 
very  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  strain  brought  upon  either 
of  them  by  the  difference  of  its  interior  and  exterior  centri- 
fugal forces,  if  solid,  would  not  suffice  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 
A  fluid  constitution  would  obviate  this  difficulty ;  and  indeed 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  rings  may  be  gaseous,  or  rather 
such  a  mixture  of  gas  and  vapour  as  consists  with  our  idea 
of  a  cloud. 
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(519.)  Although  the  rings  are^  as  we  have  said^  very 
nearly  concentric  with  the  body  of  Saturn^  yet  micrometri- 
cal  measurements  of  extreme  delicacy*  have  demonstrated 
that  the  coincidence  is  not  mathematically  exacts  but  that 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscillates  round  that  of  the 
body^  describing  a  very  minute  orbit^  probably  under  laws 
of  much  complexity.  Trifling  as  this  remark  may  appear^ 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the  system 
of  the  rings^  if  solid  and  coherent.  Supposing  them  mathe- 
matically perfect  in  their  circular  form^  and  exactly  concen- 
tric with  the  planet^  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  would  form 
a  system  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium^  which  the  slightest 
external  power  would  subvert — not  by  causing  a  rupture  in 
the  substance  of  the  rings — but  by  precipitating  them  tcn- 
brohen  on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  For  the  attraction  of 
such  a  ring  or  rings  on  a  point  or  sphere  excentrically  within 
them,  is  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  but  tends  to  draw  the 
point  or  sphere  towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring,  or  away 
from  the  center.  Hence,  supposing  the  body  to  become,  £rom 
any  cause,  ever  so  little  excentric  to  the  ring,  the  tendency 
of  their  mutual  gravity  is  not  to  correct  but  to  increase  this 
excentricity,  and  to  bring  the  nearest  parts  of  them  together. 
Now,  external  powers,  capable  of  producing  such  excentricity, 
exist  in  the  attractions  of  the  satellites,  as  will  be  shown  in 
Chap.  XII. ;  and  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  stable^ 
and  possess  within  itself  a  power  of  resisting  the  first  inroads 
of  such  a  tendency,  while  yet  nascent  and  feeble,  and  oppos- 
ing them  by  an  opposite  or  maintaining  power,  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  rings,  if  solid,  to  be 
loaded  in  some  part  of  their  circumference,  either  by  some 
minute  inequality  of  thickness,  or  by  some  portions  being 
denser  than  others.  Such  a  load  would  give  to  the  whole 
ring  to  which  it  was  attached  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
a  heavy  and  sluggish  satellite  maintaining  itself  in  an  orbit 
with  a  certain  energy  sufficient  to  overcome  minute  causes 
of  disturbance,  and  establish  an  average  bearing  on  its  center. 

*  By  StruTe,  confirming  a  suspicion  suggested  by  the  eye-observations  of 
M.  Schwabe. 
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But  even  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any  sudh  load, 
—  of  which,  after  all,  we  have  no  proof,  —  and  granting,  in 
its  full  extent,  the  general  instability  of  the  equilibrium,  we 
think  we  perceive,  in  the  rapid  periodicity  of  all  the  causes 
of  disturbance,  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  preservation. 
However  homely  be  the  illustration,  we  can  conceive  nothing 
more  apt,  in  every  way,  to  give  a  general  conception  of  this 
maintenance  of  equilibrium  imder  a  constant  tendency  to 
subversion,  than  the  mode  in  which  a  practised  hand  will 
sustain  a  long  pole  In  a  perpendicular  position  resting  on  the 
finger,  by  a  continual  and  almost  imperceptible  variation  of 
the  point  of  support.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  ob- 
served oscillation  of  the  centers  of  the  rings  about  that  of 
the  planet  Is  In  itself  the  evidence  of  a  perpetual  contest 
between  conservative  and  destructive  powers  —  both  ex- 
tremely feeble,  but  so  antagonizing  one  another  as  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  ever  acquiring  an  uncontrollable  ascendancy, 
and  rushing  to  a  catastrophe. 

'  (520.)  This  is  also  the  place  to  observe,  that  as  the  smallest 
difference  of  velocity  between  the  body  and  the  rings  must 
infallibly  precipitate  the  latter  on  the  former,  never  more  to 
separate  (for  they  would,  once  in  contact,  have  attained  a 
position  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  be  held  together  ever  after 
by  an  Immense  force) ;  It  follows,  either  that  their  motions 
In  their  common  orbit  round  the  sun  must  have  been  adjusted 
to  each  other  by  an  external  power,  with  the  minutest  pre- 
cision, or  that  the  rings  must  have  been  formed  about  the 
planet  whUe  subject  to  their  common  orbital  motion,  and 
under  the  full  and  free  Influence  of  all  the  acting  forces. 

(521.)  [The  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  is  described  by  many 
observers  as  rather  less  luminous  than  the  interior,  and  the 
inner  portion  of  this  latter  than  Its  outer.  On  the  night  of 
Nov.  11,  1850,  however,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard 
Observatory  (Cambridge,  U.  S.),  using  the  great  Fraunhofer 
equatorial  of  that  Institution,  became  aware  of  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  these  two  portions  so  definite,  and  an 
extension  Inwards  of  the  dusky  border  to  such  an  extent 
(one  fifth,  b?/  measurement,  of  the  joint  breadth  of  the  two  old 
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rings)^  as  to  justify  him  in  considering  it  as  a  newly-discovered 
ring.  On  the  nights  of  the  25th  and  29th  of  the  same 
month,  and  without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bond's  observations, 
Mr.  Dawes,  at  his  observatory  at  Wateringbury,  by  the  aid 
of  an  exquisite  achromatic  by  Merz,  of  6^  inches  aperture, 
observed  the  very  same  fact,  and  even  more  distinctly,  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  a  decidedly  darker  interval  between  the  old  and 
new  rings,  and  even  to  subdivide  the  latter  into  two  of  une- 
qual degrees  of  obscurity,  separated  by  a  line  more  obscure 
than  either. 

(522.)  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  (June  10.  1838)  a  faint  ex- 
tension of  the  inner  ring  towards  the  b^y  of  the  planet,  to 
about  half  the  interval  between  the  then  recognized  inner  ring 
and  the  body,  as  shown  by  micrometrical  measures.  But  this 
result  remained  unpublished  (or  at  least  not  generally 
known)  until  after  the  observations  of  Messrs.  Bond  and 
Dawes.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  singular  dis- 
covery is,  that  subsequent  observations,  from  many  quarters, 
have  concurred  in  showing  the  new  ring  to  consist  of  semi^ 
transparent  materials  through  which  the  limb  of  the  planet  may 
be  seen  up  to  the  edge  of  the  interior  bright  ring.  Dark  lines 
(apparently  of  a  transitory  nature)  have  been  observed  on  the 
bright  rings  parallel  to  the  permanent  dark  interval  dividing 
them.  All  these  indications  taken  in  conjimction  with  what 
is  said  in  art.  518.  decidedly  point  to  a  vaporous  constitu- 
tion of  these  wonderful  appendages.*] 

(522  a.)  Still  it  has'been  thought  remarkable  that  this  new 
ring,  or  appendage  to  the  rings,  should  not  have  been  dis- 
covered earlier ;  and  it  has  even  been  conjectured  that  the 
breadth  of  the  ring  has  been  gradually  increasing  inwards 
since  the  time  of  Huyghens,  its  first  discoverer:  and  this 
conjecture  for  a  while  appeared  to  be  supported  by  micro- 
metrical  measures  obtained  by  M.  Otto  Struve  (with  whom 
the  conjecture   originated),   which  seemed  to   show  a  still 

*  The  passage  of  Saturn  across  any  considerable  star  would  afford  an  admir- 
able opportunity  of  testing  the  existence  of  fissures  in  the  rings,  as  it  would  flash  in 
f:ucces9tion  through  them.  Theopportunity  of  watching  for  such  occultations — 
when  Saturn  traverses  the  Milky- Way,  fur  instance  —  should  not  be  neglected. 
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further  diminution  of  the  interval  between  the  rings  and  the 
ball.  The  question,  however,  appears  to  be  definitively  settled 
in  the  negative  by  the  elaborate  micrometrical  measures  of 
M.  Main,  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  by 
the  discussions  entered  into  by  M.  Kaiser. 

(522  i.)  The  rings  of  Saturn  must  present  a  magnificent 
spectacle  from  those  r^ons  of  the  planet  which  lie  above 
their  enlightened  sides,  being  seen  as  vast  luminous  arches, 
spanning  the  sky  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  holding  an 
almost  invariable  situation  among  the  stars.  To  a  spectator 
dtuated  any  where  in  the  axis  of  the  planet,  it  is  evident 
that  their  interior  and  exterior  outlines  must  both  appear  as 
circles  corresponding  to  parallels  of  declination,  and  must 
occasion  a  permanent  eclipse  of  every  heavenly  body  lying 
between  these  parallels.  It  is  otherwise  to  a  spectator  situ- 
ated on  the  planet's  surface.  To  such  a  one  the  interior  and 
exterior  outline  of  each  ring  would,  by  the  efiect  of  per- 
spective, be  thrown  into  nonconcentric  ellipses,  so  that  (sup- 
posing he  could  see  through  the  whole  planet  and  obtain  a 
view  of  the  whole  ring)  it  would  appear  broader  on  the  side 
nearest  to  him  than  on  that  most  remote.  These  ellipses, 
moreover,  when  traced  along  the  heavens,  would  not  coincide 
with  parallels  of  declination  }  ;  but  would  deviate  from  such 
parallels  towards  the  elevated  pole,  as  is  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider that  a  perpendicular  ST  from  any  point  S  on  the  planet's 
surface  to  the  plane  of  the  ring  AB  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of 


rotation ;  so  that  the  right  cone  ASD,  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  AS  round  ST,  traces  on  the  heavens  a  circle  of  decli- 

•  Mem.  Ast.  Soc  xxv. 

t  Ast.  Soc.  Notice,  xvi.  66, 

f  The  circumstances  have  been  traced  in  minute  detail  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
first,  I  believe,  drew  attention  to  the  effect  of  situation  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet  in  modifying  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  rings. 
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nation^  having  the  edge  A  of  the  ring  for  its  upper  culminating 
point:  whereas  the  oblique  cone  A  SB,  tracing  the  visible 
course  of  the  ring  in  the  heavens,  though  coincident  with  the 
former  at  its  upper  culmination  A,  lies  elsewhere  whollj 
exterior  to  it,  and  has  its  inferior  culmination  B  nearer  to  the 
elevated  pole  by  the  angle  BSD,  the  difference  of  the  angles 
of  the  two  cones.  The  apparent  course  of  either  edge  of  the 
ling,  then,  is  a  curve  touching  the  circle  of  declination  at 
which  that  edge  culminates,  but  receding  from  it  towards  the 
elevated  pole,  so  as  to  allow  stars  or  the  Sun  to  be  visible  at 
certain  seasons  under  the  ring  at  their  rising — to  be  eclipsed 
wholly  or  partially  by  it  at  its  under  edge,  and  again  to 
emerge  before  setting.  This  will  not  prevent,  however, 
some  considerable  regions  of  Saturn  from  suffering  very  long 
total  interception  of  the  Solar  beams,  affording,  to  our  ideas, 
but  an  inhospitable  asylum  to  animated  beings,  ill  compen- 
sated by  the  feeble  light  of  the  satellites.  But  we  shall  do 
wrong  to  judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  their  condition 
from  what  we  see  around  us,  when  perhaps  the  very  combi- 
nations which  convey  to  our  minds  only  images  of  horror, 
may  be,  in  reality,  theatres  of  the  most  striking  and  glorious 
displays  of  beneficent  contrivance. 

(523.)  Of  Uranus  we  see  nothing  but  a  small  round 
uniformly  illuminated  disc,  without  rings,  belts,  or  discernible 
spots.  Its  apparent  diameter  is  about  4f',  from  which  it 
never  varies  much,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  orbit  in  com- 
parison of  its  own.  Its  real  diameter  is  about  35,000  miles, 
and  its  bulk  82  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  attended  by 
foiur  satellites,  whose  existence  may  be  considered  as  con- 
clusively established  (and  more  have  been  suspected). 

(524.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  is  so  recent,  and  its 
situation  in  the  ecliptic  at  present  so  little  favourable  for 
seeing  it  with  perfect  distinctness,  that  nothing  very  positive 
can  be  stated  as  to  its  physical  appearance.  It  was  at  first  sus- 
pected to  have  a  ring,  but  the  suspicion  has  not  been  verified. 
It  is  attended  by  at  least  one  satellite,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lassell, 
M.  Otto  Struve,  and  Mr.  Bond. 
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(525.)  If  the  immense  distance  of  Neptune  precludes  all 
hope  of  coming  at  much  knowledge  of  its  physical  state^  the 
minuteness  of  the  Asteroids  is  no  less  a  bar  to  any  enquiry 
into  theirs.  One  of  them,  Pallas,  has  been  said  to  have 
somewhat  of  a  nebulous  or  hazy  appearance,  indicative  of  an 
extensive  and  vaporous  atmosphere,  little  repressed  and  con- 
densed by  the  inadequate  gravity  of  so  small  a  mass.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  appearance  in  question  has  oxigi- 
nated  in  some  imperfection  in  the  telescope  employed,  or 
other  temporary  causes  of  illusion.  In  Vesta  and  Pallas 
only  have  sensible  discs  been  hitherto  observed,  and  those 
only  with  very  high  magnifying  powers.  Vesta  was  once 
seen  by  Schroeter  with  the  naked  eye.  No  doubt  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  peculiarities  must  lie  in  this  condition 
of  their  state.  A  man  placed  on  one  of  them  would  spring 
with  ease  60  feet  high,  and  sustain  no  greater  shock  in  his 
descent  than  he  does  on  the  earth  from  leaping  a  yard.  On 
such  planets  giants  might  exist;  and  those  enormous  animals, 
which  on  earth  require  the  buoyant  power  of  water  to 
counteract  their  weighty  might  there  be  denizens  of  the  land. 
From  some  recent  researches  of  M.  Leverper,  it  appears  that 
we  shall  be  warranted  in  attributing  to  the  totality  of  the 
Asteroids  a  quantity  of  matter  quite  insignificant 

(525  a.)  There  is  a  remarkable  division  of  the  planetary 
system  into  two  families  or  classes  of  planets,  the  large,  and 
the  small.  To  the  latter  family  belong  those  interior  to  the 
orbits  of  Jupiter,  viz..  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars, 
with  the  Asteroids.  To  the  former,  all  exterior  to  the  orbits 
of  the  first  class — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
The  Asteroids  themselves,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  family  apart,  their  magnitudes  being  as  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  interior  planets  as  these  are  to  the 
exterior,  or  in  a  still  lower  ratio.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the 
circumstance  thnt  while  all  the  interior  planets  revolve  on 
their  axes  (so  far  as  is  known)  in  about  the  same  time  (24^), 
the  exterior  (as  is  certain  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
at  least)  have  periods  of  rotation  less  than  half  that  length. 
In  point  of  density,  too,  as  we   shall   see  further  on,   an 
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equally  marked  distinction  of  specific  character  is  preserved, 
all  the  interior  ones  having  about  the  same  density  as  the 
Earth,  while  that  of  all  the  exterior  is  very  much  less, 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  the  Earth,  and  agreeing  (in  the 
cases  of  Jupiter  and  Uranus)  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
Sun. 

(526.)  We  shall  dose  this  chapter  with  an  illustration  cal- 
culated to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  general  impres- 
sion of  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  parts  of 
our  system.  Choose  any  well  levelled  field  or  bowling-green. 
On  it  place  a  globe,  two  feet  in  diameter ;  this  will  represent 
the  Sun ;  Mercury  will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  164  feet  in  diameter 
for  its  orbit ;  Venus  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  284  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  Earth  also  a  pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet ;  Mars  a  rather 
large  pin's  head,  on  a  circle  of  654  feet ;  the  Asteroids,  grains 
of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  1000  to  1200  feet;  Jupiter  a 
moderate-sized  orange,  in  a  circle  nearly  half  a  mile  across; 
Saturn  a  small  orange,  on  a  circle  of  four-fifths  of  a  mile ; 
Uranus  a  full-sized  cherry,  or  small  plum,  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  Neptune 
a  good-sized  plum,  on  a  circle  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  As  to  getting  correct  notions  on  this  subject  by 
drawing  circles  on  paper,  or,  still  worse,  from  those  very 
childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  To 
imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets,  in  the  above-mentioned 
orbits.  Mercury  must  describe  its  own  diameter  in  41  seconds; 
Venus  in  4™  14» ;  the  Earth,  in  7  minutes ;  Mars,  in  4"*  48* ; 
Jupiter,  2^  56»;  Saturn,  in  3**  13";  Uranus,  in  2^  16«; 
and  Neptune,  in  3^  30°».* 

*  In  the  *'  Penny  Encyclopaedia,*'  vol.  22.  p.  197,  the  diameters  of  the  orbitt  of 
the  planets  here  set  down,  are  quoted  as  their  disianeu  from  the  center,  and  the 
sise  of  the  sun  is  enlarged  to  four  feet,  while  the  sises  of  the  planets  are  unaltered. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF   THE   SATELLITES. 

OF  THE  MOON,  AS  A  8ATELLTTB  OF  THE  EARTH.  —  GENERAL  PROX- 
IMITY OF  SATELLITES  TO  THEIR  PRIMARIES,  AND  CONSEQUENT 
SUBORDINATION  OF  THEIR  MOTIONS.  —  MASSES  OF  THE  PRIMARIES 
CONCLUDED  FROM  THE  PERIODS  OF  THEIR  SATELLITES.  — MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  Kepler's  laws  in  the  secondary  systems. — of 
Jupiter's  satellites. — their  eclipses,  etc. — velocity  op 
light  discovered  by  their  means.  —  satelutes  of  saturn 
—  of  uranus  —  of  neptune. 

(527.)  In  the  annual  circuit  of  the  earth  about  the  sun^  it  is 
constantly  attended  by  its  satellite^  the  moon,  which  revolves 
round  it,  or  rather  both  round  their  common  center  of 
gravity ;  while  this  center,  strictly  speaking,  and  not  either  of 
the  two  bodies  thus  connected,  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  un- 
disturbed by  their  mutual  action,  just  as  the  center  of  gravity 
of  a  large  and  small  stone  tied  together  and  flung  into  the  idr 
describes  a  parabola  as  if  it  were  a  real  material  substance 
under  the  earth's  attraction,  while  the  stones  circulate  round 
it  or  round  each  other,  as  we  choose  to  conceive  the  matter. 

(528.)  If  we  trace,  therefore,  the  real  curve  actually  de- 
scribed by  either  the  moon's  or  the  earth's  centers,  in  virtue 
of  this  compound  motion,  it  will  appear  to  be,  not  an  exact 
ellipse,  but  an  undulated  curve,  like  that  represented  in  the 
figure  to  article  324.,  only  that  the  number  of  undulations  in 
a  whole  revolution  is  but  13,  and  their  actual  deviation  from 
the  general  ellipse,  which  serves  them  as  a  central  line,  is 
comparatively  very  much  smaller — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
every  part  of  the  curve  described  by  either  the  earth  or  moon 
is  concave  towards  the  sun.  The  excursions  of  the  earth  on 
either  side  the  ellipse,  indeed,  are  so  very  small  as  to  be 
hardly  ap[)retiable.  In  fact,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  and  moon  lies  always  within  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so 
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that  the  monthly  orbit  described  by  the  earth's  center  about 
the  common  center  of  gravity  is  comprehended  within  a  space 
less  than  the  size  of  the  earth  itself.  The  effect  isy  never- 
theless^ sensible^  in  producing  an  apparent  monthly  displace- 
ment of  the  sun  in  longitude^  of  a  parallactic  kind,  which  is 
called  the  menstrual  equation  ;  whose  greatest  amount  is^  how* 
ever^  less  than  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax^  or  than  8  6^^ 

(529.)  The  moon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  about  60  radii  of  the 
earth  distant  from  the  center  of  the  latter.  Its  proximity, 
therefore,  to  its  center  of  attraction,  thus  estimated,  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets  to  the  sun ;  of  which  Mercury, 
the  nearest,  is  84,  and  Uranus  2026  solar  radii  from  iti 
center.  It  is  owing  to  this  proximity  that  the  moon  remains 
attached  to  the  earth  as  a  satellite.  Were  it  much  farther, 
the  feebleness  of  its  gravity  towards  the  earth  would  be  in- 
adequate to  produce  that  alternate  acceleration  and  re- 
tardation in  its  motion  about  the  sun,  which  divests  it  of  the 
character  of  an  independent  planet,  and  keeps  its  movements 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  earth.  The  one  would  outrun, 
or  be  left  behind  the  other,  in  their  revolutions  round  the 
sun  (by  reason  of  Kepler's  third  law),  according  to  the  re- 
lative dimensions  of  their  heliocentric  orbits,  after  which  the 
whole  influence  of  the  earth  would  be  confined  to  producing 
some  considerable  periodical  disturbance  in  the  moon's  motion, 
as  it  passed  or  was  passed  by  it  in  each  synodical  revolution. 

(530.)  At  the  distance  at  which  the  moon  really  is  from  us, 
its  gravity  towards  the  earth  is  actuaUy  less  than  towards  the 
sun.  That  this  is  the  case  appears  sufficiently  from  what 
we  have  already  stated,  that  the  moon's  real  path,  even  when 
between  the  earth  and  sun,  is  concave  Unoards  the  latter* 
But  it  will  appear  still  more  clearly  if,  from  the  known 
periodic  times  *  in  which  the  earth  completes  its  annual  and 

*  R  and  r  radii  of  two  orbits  (supposed  circular),  P  and  p  the  periodic 
times  ;  then  the  arcs  in  question  (A  and  a)  are  to  each  other  as  ^  to  •~;  and 
since  the  Tersed  sines  are  as  the  squares  of  the  arcs  directly  and  the  radii  in- 
versely,  these  are  to  each  other  as  ^to  *-;;  and  in  this  ratio  are  the  forces  acting 
on  the  revolving  bodies  in  either  case. 
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the  moon  its  monthly  orbit,  and  from  the  dimensions  of  those 
orbits^  we  calculate  the  amount  of  deflection  in  either,  from 
their  tangents,  in  equal  very  minute  portions  of  time,  as  one 
second.  These  are  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcs  described  in  that 
time  in  the  two  orbits,  and  these  are  the  measures  of  the  acting 
forces  which  produce  those  deflections.  If  we  execute  the 
numerical  calculation  in  the  case  before  us,  we  shall  find  2*233 ; 
1  for  the  proportion  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  force  which 
retains  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  actually  exceeds  that 
by  which  the  moon  b  retained  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth. 

(531.)  Now  the  sun  is  about  400  times  more  remote  from 
the  earth  than  the  moon  is.  And,  as  gravity  increases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  decrease,  it  must  follow  that  at  equal 
distances,  the  intensity  of  solar  would  exceed  that  of  terres- 
trial gravity  in  the  above  proportion,  augmented  in  the  further 
ratio  of  the  square  of  400  to  1 ;  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of 
355,000  to  1 ;  and  therefore,  if  we  grant  that  the  intensity  of 
the  gravitating  energy  is  oonunensurate  with  the  mass  or  in- 
ertia of  the  attracting  body,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  mass 
of  the  earth  to  be  no  more  than  sj^^  ^  of  that  of  the  sun.* 

(532.)  The  argument  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
capitulation of  what  has  been  adduced  in  Chap.  YIII.  (art. 
448.)  But  it  is  here  re-introduced,  in  order  to  show  how 
the  mass  of  a  planet  which  is  attended  by  one  or  more  satel- 
lites can  be  as  it  were  weighed  against  the  sun,  provided  we 
have  learned,  from  observation,  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits 
described  by  the  planet  about  the  sun,  and  by  the  satellites 
about  the  planet,  and  also  the  periods  in  which  these  orbits 
are  respectively  described.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the 
masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  have  been 
ascertained,  and  from  which  their  densities  are  concluded. 
See  art.  (561.). 

(533.)  Jupiter,  as  already  stated,  is  attended  by  four 
satellites ;   Saturn  by  eight ;   Uranus  certainly  by  four ;  and 

*  In  the  synoptic  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  taken 
somewhat  higher,  according  to  the  most  recent  determination.  It  has  not  been 
thought  worth  wiiile  to  alter  all  the  figures  of  the  text  in  conformity  with  that 
estimate. 
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Neptune  by  one,  or  possibly  more.  These,  with  their  re- 
spective primaries  (as  the  central  planets  are  called)  form  in 
each  case  miniature  systems  entirely  analogous,  in  the 
general  laws  by  which  their  motions  are  governed,  to  the 
great  system  in  which  the  sun  acts  the  part  of  the  primary, 
and  the  planets  of  its  satellites.  In  each  of  these  systems 
the  laws  of  Kepler  are  obeyed,  in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  they  are  obeyed  in  the  planetary  system — approxim- 
ately, and  without  prejudice  to  the  effects  of  mutual  pertur- 
bation, of  extraneous  interference,  if  any,  and  of  that  small 
but  not  imperceptible  correction  which  arises  from  the  elliptic 
form  of  the  central  body.  Their  orbits  are  circles  or  ellipses 
of  very  moderate  excentricity,  the  primary  occupying  one 
focus.  About  this  they  describe  areas  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  times ;  and  the  squares  of  the  periodical  times 
of  all  the  satellites  belonging  to  each  planet  are  in  proportion 
to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances.  The  tables  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  exhibit  a  synoptic  view  of  the  distances 
and  periods  in  these  several  systems,  so  far  as  they  are  at 
present  known ;  and  to  all  of  them  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  same  remark  respecting  their  proximity  to  their  primaries 
holds  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  with  a  similar  reason 
for  such  close  connection. 

(534.)  Of  these  systems,  however,  the  only  one  which  has 
been  studied  with  attention  to  all  its  details,  is  that  of  Jupiter; 
partly  on  account  of  the  conspicuous  brilliancy  of  its  four 
attendants,  which  are  large  enough  to  offer  visible  and 
measurable  discs  in  telescopes  of  great  power ;  but  more  for 
the  sake  of  their  eclipses,  which,  as  they  happen  very  fre- 
quently, and  are  easily  observed,  afford  signals  of  considerable 
U8c  for  the  determination  of  terrestrial  longitudes  (art.  286.). 
This  method,  indeed,  until  thrown  into  the  background  by 
the  greater  facility  and  exactness  now  attainable  by  lunar 
observations  (art.  287.),  was  the  best,  or  rather  the  only 
one  which  could  be  relied  on  for  great  distances  and  long 
intervals. 

(535.)  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve  from  west  to  east 
(following  the  analogy  of  the  planets  and  moon),  in  planes 
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very  nearly,  although  not  exactly,  coincident  with  that  of 
the  equator  of  the  planet,  or  parallel  to  its  belts.  This  latter 
plane  is  inclined  3^  5'  Si/^  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  is 
therefore  but  little  different  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Accordingly,  we  see  their  orbits  projected  very  nearly  into 
straight  lines,  in  which  they  appear  to  oscillate  to  and  firo, 
sometimes  passing  before  Jupiter,  and  casting  shadows  on 
his  disc  (which  are  very  visible  in  good  telescopes,  like  small 
round  ink  spots,  the  circular  form  of  which  is  very  evident), 
and  sometimes  disappearing  behind  the  body,  or  being 
eclipsed  in  its  shadow  at  a  distance  firom  it  It  is  by  these 
eclipses  that  we  are  furnished  with  accurate  data  for  the 
construction  of  tables  of  the  satellites*  motions,  as  well  as 
with  signals  for  determining  differences  of  longitude. 

(536.)  The  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  in  their  general  con- 
ception, are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  in 
their  detail  they  differ  in  several  particulars.  Owing  to  the 
much  greater  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  and  its 
greater  magnitude,  the  cone  of  its  shadow  or  umbra  (art  420.) 
is  greatly  more  elongated,  and  of  far  greater  dimenmon,  than 
that  of  the  earth.  The  satellites  are,  moreover,  much  less  in 
proportion  to  their  primary,  their  orbits  less  inclined  to  its 
ecliptic,  and  (comparatively  to  the  diameter  of  the  planet)  of 
smaller  dimensions,  than  is  the  case  with  the  moon.  Owing 
to  these  causes,  the  three  interior  satellites  of  Jupiter  pass 
through  the  shadow,  and  are  totally  eclipsed,  every  revolution ; 
and  the  fourth,  though,  from  the  greater  inclination  of  its 
orbit,  it  sometimes  escapes  eclipse,  and  may  occasionally  graze 
as  it  were  the  border  of  the  shadow,  and  suffer  partial  eclipse, 
yet  docs  so  comparatively  seldom,  and,  ordinarily  speaking, 
its  eclipses  happen,  like  those  of  the  rest,  each  revolution. 

(537.)  These  eclipses,  moreover,  are  not  seen,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  of  the  moon,  &om  the  center  of  their  motion, 
but  from  a  remote  station,  and  one  whose  situation  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  shadow  is  variable.  This,  of  course, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  times  of  the  eclipses,  but  a  very 
great  one  in  their  visibility,  and  in  their  apparent  situations 
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with  respect  to  the  planet  at  the  moments  of  their  entering 
and  quitting  the  shadow. 

(538.)  Suppose  S  to  be  the  sun,  E  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
EFGK^  J  Jupiter^  and  a  b  the  orbit  of  one  of  its  satellites. 
The  cone  of  the  shadow^  thcn^  will  have  its  vertex  at  X^  a 
point  far  beyond  the  orbits  of  all  the  satellites ;  and  the 
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penumbra^  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  sun^  and  the 
consequent  smallness  of  the  angle  (about  %'  only)  its  disc 
subtends  at  Jupiter,  will  hardly  extend,  within  the  limits  of 
the  satellites'  orbits,  to  any  perceptible  distance  beyond  the 
shadow, — for  which  reason  it  is  not  represented  in  the  figure. 
A  satellite  revolving  from  west  to  east  (in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows)  will  be  eclipsed  when  it  enters  the  shadow  at  a, 
but  not  suddenly,  because,  like  the  moon,  it  has  a  considerable 
diameter  seen  from  the  planet ;  so  that  the  time  elapsing 
from  the  first  perceptible  loss  of  light  to  its  total  extinction 
will  be  that  which  it  occupies  in  describing  about  Jupiter 
an  angle  equal  to  its  apparent  diameter  as  seen  from  the 
center  of  the  planet,  or  rather  somewhat  more,  by  reason  of 
the  penumbra ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  emergence 
at  b.  Now,  owing  to  the  difierenoe  of  telescopes  and  of  eyes, 
it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  precise  moment  of  incipient 
obscuration,  or  of  total  extinction  at  a,  nor  that  of  the  first 
glimpse  of  light  falling  on  the  satellite  at  6,  or  the  complete 
recovery  of  its  light.  The  observation  of  an  eclipse,  tben^ 
in  which  only  the  immersion,  or  only  the  emersion,  is  seen, 
is  incomplete,  and  inadequate  to  afford  any  precise  informa- 
tion, theoretical  or  practical.  But,  if  both  the  immersion 
and  emersion  can  be  observed  with  tlie  same  telescope  and  by 
the  same  person,  the  interval  of  the  times  will  give  the  duration, 
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and  their  mean  the  exact  middle  of  the  edipee,  when  the 
eatellite  is  in  the  line  S  J  X,  t.  e.  the  true  moment  of  its 
opposition  to  the  sun.  Such  observations,  and  such  only,  are 
of  use  for  determining  the  periods  and  other  particulars  of 
the  motions  of  the  satellites,  and  for  affording  data  of  any 
material  use  for  the  calculation  of  terrestial  lon^tudes. 
The  intervals  of  the  eclipses,  it  will  be  observed,  give  the 
synodic  periods  of  the  satellites'  revolutions ;  from  which  their 
sidereal  periods  must  be  concluded  by  the  method  in  art.  418. 

(539. )  It  is  evident,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  our  figure, 
that  the  eclipses  take  place  to  the  west  of  the  planet,  when 
the  earth  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  line  S  J,  t.  e.  before 
the  opposition  of  Jupiter ;  and  to  the  east,  when  in  the  other 
half  of  its  orbit,  or  after  the  opposition.  When  the  earth 
approaches  the  opposition,  the  visual  line  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  shadow,  and 
the  apparent  place  where  the  eclipses  happen  will  be  con- 
tinually nearer  and  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  planet  When 
the  earth  comes  to  F,  a  point  determined  by  drawing  J  F  to 
touch  the  body  of  the  planet,  the  emersions  will  cease  to  be 
visible,  and  will  thenceforth,  up  to  the  time  of  the  opposition, 
happen  behind  the  disc  of  the  planet  Similarly,  from  the 
opposition  till  the  time  when  the  earth  arrives  at  I,  a  point 
determined  by  drawing  a  I  tangent  to  the  eastern  limb 
of  Jupiter,  the  emersions  will  be  concealed  from  our  view. 
When  the  earth  arrives  at  G  (or  H)  the  immersion  (or  emer- 
sion) will  happen  at  the  very  edge  of  the  visible  disc,  and 
when  between  G  and  H  (a  very  small  space),  the  satellites 
will  pass  uneclipsed  behind  the  limb  of  the  planet 

(540.)  Both  the  satellites  and  their  shadows  are  frequently 
observed  to  transit  or  pass  across  the  disc  of  the  planet. 
When  a  satellite  comes  to  m,  its  shadow  will  be  thrown  on 
Jupiter,  and  will  appear  to  move  across  it  as  a  black  spot  till 
the  satellite  comes  to  n.  But  the  satellite  itself  will  not 
appear  to  enter  on  the  disc  till  it  comes  up  to  the  line  drawn 
from  E  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  disc,  and  will  not  leave  it 
till  it  attains  a  similar  line  drawn  to  the  western  edge.  It 
aj)pcars  then  that  the  shadow  will  precede  the  satellite  in  its 
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progress  over  the  disc  before  the  opposition  of  Jupiter^  and 
vice  versd.  In  these  transits  of  the  satellites^  which,  with 
very  powerful  telescopes,  may  be  observed  with  great 
precision,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  satellite  itself  is 
discernible  on  the  disc  as  a  bright  spot  if  projected  on  a  dark 
belt ;  but  occasionally  also  as  a  dark  spot  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  shadow.  This  curious  fact  (observed  by  Schroeter 
and  Harding)  has  led  to  a  conclusion  that  certain  of  the 
satellites  have  occasionally  on  their  own  bodies^  or  in  their 
atmospheres,  obscure  spots  of  great  extent.  We  say  of  great 
extent ;  for  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  small  as  they  appear  to 
us,  are  really  bodies  of  considerable  size,  as  the  following 
comparative  table  will  show:* — 


Mean  apparent 
diameter  as  fteeo 
from  the  earth. 

Mean  apparent 

diameter  at  teen  from 

Jupiter'i  center. 

Diameter  in 
miles. 

> 
Mast.t 

Jupiter 

1st  satellite 

2d 

3d 

4th 

39'' 91 
1105 
0-911 
1-488 
1-273 

33'     11" 

17  35 

18  0 
8      46 

91128 
2508 
2068 
3377 
2890 

1-0000000 
0<XX)0173 
0O000232 
0<XX)0885 
0-0000427 

From  which  it  follows,  that  the  first  satellite  appears,  when 
on  tfupiter's  horizon,  as  large  as  our  moon  to  us ;  the  second 
and  third  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and  of  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
about  one  quarter  of  that  diameter.  So  seen,  they  will 
frequently,  of  course,  eclipse  one  another,  and  cause  eclipses 
of  the  sun  (the  latter  visible,  however,  only  over  a  very  small 
pordon  of  the  planet),  and  their  motions  and  aspects  with 
respect  to  each  other  must  offer  a  perpetual  variety  and 
singular  and  pleasing  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  their 
primary. 

(541.)  Besides  the  eclipses  and  the  transits  of  the  satellites 
across  the  disc,  they  may  also  disappear  to  us  when  not 
eclipsed,  by  passing  behind  the  body  of  the  planet.  Thus^ 
when  the  earth  is  at  E,  the  immersion  of  the  satellite  will  be 
seen  at  a,  and  its  emersion  at  b,  both  to  the  west  of  the 

*  StniTe,  Mem.  Art.  Soc.  iii.  301.     Main.  Do.  iiv.  p.  51. 
t   I^place,  Mec.  Cel.  Hy.  viii.  §  27. 
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planet,  after  which  the  satellite,  still  continuing  its  course  in 
the  direction  &,  will  pass  behind  the  body,  and  i^ain  emerge 
on  the  opposite  side,  after  an  interval  of  occultation  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  distance  of  the  satellite.  This  interval 
(on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  earth  compared  with 
the  radii  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites)  varies  but  little  in 
the  case  of  each  satellite,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  time 
which  the  satellite  requires  to  describe  an  arc  of  its  orbit, 
equal  to  the  angular  diameter  of  Jupiter  as  seen  from  its 
center,  which  time,  for  the  several  satellites,  is  as  follows : 
viz.,  for  the  first,  2^  20";  for  the  second,  2^  56™;  for  the 
third,  3**  43" ;  and  for  the  fourth,  4**  56";  the  corresponding 
diameters  of  the  planets  as  seen  from  these  respective  satellites 
being,  19^  49' ;  1 2°  25' ;  7*  47' ;  and  AT  25'.*  Before  the  op- 
position of  Jupiter,  these  occultatioDs  of  the  satellites  happen 
after  the  eclipses :  after  the  opposition  (when,  for  instance, 
the  earth  is  in  the  situation  K),  the  occultations  take  place 
before  the  eclipses.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  orbits  of  the  first  and  second  satellites  to 
the  planet,  both  the  immersion  and  emersion  of  either  of 
them  can  never  be  observed  in  any  single  eclipse,  the  im- 
mersion being  concealed  by  the  body,  if  the  planet  be  past  its 
opposition,  the  emersion  if  not  yet  arrived  at  it.  So  also  of 
the  occultation.  The  commencement  of  the  occultation,  or 
the  passage  of  the  satellite  behind  the  disc,  takes  place  while 
obscured  by  the  shadow,  before  opposition,  and  its  re-emer- 
gence after.  All  these  particulars  will  be  easily  apparent  on 
mere  inspection  of  the  figure  (art  536.).  It  is  only  during 
the  short  time  that  the  earth  is  in  the  arc  G  H  (i.e.  between 
the  sun  and  Jupiter,  that  the  cone  of  the  shadow  converging 
(while  that  of  the  visual  rays  diverges)  beliind  the  planet, 
permits  their  occultations  to  be  completely  observed  both 
at  ingress  and  egress,  unobscured,  the  eclipses  being  then 
invisible. 

(542.)  An  extremely  singular  relation  subsists  between  the 
mean  angular  velocities  or  mean  motions  (as  they  are  termed) 

*  These  data  are  taken  approiimately  from  Mr.  Woolhouse*s  paper  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1835. 
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of  the  three  first  satellites  of  Jupiter.  K  the  mean  angular 
Telocity  of  the  first  satellite  be  added  to  twice  that  of  the 
thirds  the  sum  will  equal  three  times  that  of  the  second. 
From  this  relation  it  follows^  that  if  from  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  firsts  added  to  twice  that  of  the  thirds  be  subducted 
three  times  that  of  the  second^  the  remainder  will  always  be 
the  same^  or  constant^  and  observation  informs  us  that  this 
constant  is  180%  or  two  right  angles;  so  that  the  situations 
of  any  two  of  them  being  given^  that  of  the  third  may  be 
found.  It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
fact,  on  the  theory  of  gravity  by  their  mutual  action ;  and 
Laplace  has  demonstrated,  that  if  this  relation  were  at  any 
one  epoch  approximately  true,  the  mutual  attractions  of  the 
satellites  would,  in  process  of  time,  render  it  exactly  so. 
One  curious  consequence  is,  that  these  three  satellites  cannot 
be  all  eclipsed  at  once ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  last-men- 
tioned relation,  when  the  second  and  third  lie  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  center,  the  first  must  lie  on  the  opposite  ; 
and  therefore,  when  at  such  a  conjuncture  the  first  is  eclipsed, 
the  other  two  must  lie  between  the  sun  and  planet,  throwing 
their  shadows  on  the  disc,  and  vice  versSL 

(543.)  Although,  however,  for  the  above  mentioned  reason, 
the  satellites  cannot  be  all  eclipsed  at  once,  yet  it  may  happen, 
and  occasionally  does  so,  that  all  are  either  eclipsed,  occulted, 
or  projected  on  the  body,  in  which  case  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  equally  invisible,  since  it  requires  an  excellent  tele- 
scope to  discern  a  satellite  on  the  body,  except  in  peculiar 
circumstances.  Instances  of  the  actual  observations  of  Jupiter 
thus  denuded  of  its  usual  attendance  and  offering  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solitary  disc,  though  rare,  have  been  more  than 
once  recorded.  The  first  occasion  in  which  this  was  noticed 
was  by  Molyneux,  on  November  2d  (old  style),  1681.*  A 
similiur  observation  is  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  as  made 
by  him  on  May  23d,  1802.  The  phsenomenon  has  also  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Wallis,  on  April  15th>  1826  (in  which  case 
the  deprivation  continued  two  whole  hours) ;  and  lastly  by 
Mr.  H.  Griesbach,  on  September  27th,  1843. 

*  Molyneux,  Optics,  p.  271. 
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(644.)  The  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  of  Galileo's 
early  and  happy  idea  of  directing  its  new-found  powers  to 
the  examination  of  the  heavens,  forms  one  of  the  most 
memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  first 
astronomical  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  "  the  longitude^^ 
— practically  the  most  important  for  the  interests  of  mankind 
which  has  ever  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  strict 
scientific  principles,  dates  immediately  from  their  discovery. 
The  final  and  conclusive  establishment  of  the  Copernican 
system  of  astronomy  may  also  be  considered  as  referable  to 
the  discovery  and  study  of  this  exquisite  miniature  system, 
in  which  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  as  ascertained  by 
Kepler,  and  especially  that  which  connects  their  periods  and 
distances,  were  speedily  traced,  and  found  to  be  satisfactorily 
miuntained.  And  (as  if  to  accumulate  historical  interest  on 
this  point)  it  is  to  the  observation  of  their  eclipses  that  we 
owe  the  grand  discovery  of  the  successive  propagation  of 
light,  and  the  determination  of  the  enormous  velocity  of  that 
wonderful  element.     This  we  must  explain  now  at  large. 

(545.)  The  earth's  orbit  being  concentric  with  that  of 
Jupiter  and  interior  to  it  (see  Jig.  art  536.),  their  mutual 
distance  is  continually  varying,  the  variation  extending  from 
the  sum  to  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  two  orbits ;  and 
the  difference  of  the  greater  and  least  distances  being  equal 
to  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Now,  it  was  observed  by 
Roemer  (a  Danish  astronomer,  in  1675),  on  comparing  to- 
gether observations  of  eclipses  of  the  satellites  during 
many  successive  years,  that  the  eclipses  at  and  about  the 
opposition  of  Jupiter  (or  its  nearest  point  to  the  earth)  took 
place  too  soon — sooner,  that  is,  than,  by  calculation  from  an 
average,  he  expected  them ;  whereas  those  which  happened 
when  the  earth  was  in  the  part  of  its  orbit  most  remote  from 
Jupiter  were  always  too  late.  Connecting  the  observed  error 
in  their  computed  times  with  the  variation  of  distance,  he 
concluded,  that,  to  make  the  calculation  on  an  average  period 
correspond  with  fact,  an  allowance  in  respect  of  time  behoved 
to  be  made  proportional  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  Jupiter's 
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distance  from  the  earth  above  or  heloyr  its  average  amount, 
and  such  that  a  difference  of  distance  of  one  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  should  correspond  to  16"  26'"6  of  time  allowed. 
Speculating  on  the  probable  physical  cause,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  think  of  a  gradual  instead  of  an  instantaneous  pro- 
pagation of  light.  This  explained  every  particular  of  the 
observed  phaenomenon,  but  the  velocity  required  (192,000 
miles  per  second)  was  so  great  as  to  startle  many,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  require  confirmation.  This  has  been  afforded  since, 
and  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind,  by  Bradley's  discovery  of 
the  aberration  of  light  (art.  329.).  The  velocity  of  light 
deduced  from  this  last  phaenomenon  differs  by  less  than  one 
eightieth  of  its  amount  from  that  calculated  from  the  eclipses, 
and  even  this  difference  will  no  doubt  be  destroyed  by  nicer 
and  more  rigorously  reduced  observations.  The  velocity  has 
also  been  determined  by  M.  Fizeau  (by  direct  experiments 
with  a  reflecting  apparatus  on  a  most  ingenious  principle, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
the  electric  current)  at  70,000  geographical  leagues,  25  to 
the  degree  =  194,600  statute  miles  per  second. 

(546.)  The  orbits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  but  little  ex« 
centric,  those  of  the  two  interior,  indeed,  have  no  perceptible 
excentricity.  Their  mutual  action  produces  in  them  per- 
turbations analogous  to  those  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  which  have  been  diligently  investigated  by  Laplace  and 
others.  By  assiduous  observation  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  are  subject  to  marked  fluctuations  in  respect  of 
brightness,  and  that  these  fluctuations  happen  periodically, 
according  to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  From 
this  it  has  been  concluded,  apparently  with  reason,  that  they 
turn  on  their  axes,  like  our  moon,  in  periods  equal  to  their 
respective  sidereal  revolutions  about  their  primary. 

(547.)  The  satellites  of  Saturn  have  been  much  less 
studied  than  those  of  Jupiter,  being  far  more  difficult  to  ob- 
serve. The  most  distant  has  its  orbit  materially  inclined 
(no  less  than  12°  14')*  to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  with  which 
the  orbits  of  all  the  rest  nearly  coincide.    Nor  is  this  the  only 

*  Lalande,  Astron.,  Art.  3075 
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circumstance  which  separates  it  by  a  marked  difference  of 
character  from  the  system  of  the  seven  inferior  ones^  and 
renders  it  in  some  sort  an  anomalous  member  of  the  Satumian 
system.  Its  distance  from  the  planet's  center  is  no  less  than 
64  times  the  radius  of  the  globe  of  Saturn,  a  distance  from 
the  primary  to  which  our  own  moon  (at  60  radii)  offers  die 
only  paralleL  Its  variation  of  light  also  in  different  parts  of 
its  orbit  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
secondary  planet.  Dominic  Cassini  indeed  (its  first  dis- 
coverer, A.D.  1671)  found  it  to  disappear  for  nearly  half  its 
revolution  when  to  the  east  of  Saturn,  and  though  the  more 
powerful  telescopes  now  in  use  enable  us  to  follow  it  round 
the  whole  of  its  circuit,  its  diminution  of  light  is  so  great  in 
the  eastern  half  of  its  orbit  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  perceive.  From  this  circumstance  (viz.  from  the  defalca- 
tion of  light  occurring  constantly  on  the  same  side  of  Saturn 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  the  visual  ray  from  which  is  never 
very  oblique  to  the  direction  in  which  the  sun*s  light  falls  on 
it)  it  is  presumed,  with  much  certainty,  that  this  satellite 
revolves  on  its  axis  in  the  exact  time  of  rotation  about  the 
primary ;  as  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the  moon,  and  as 
there  is  considerable  ground  for  believing  to  be  so  with  all 
secondaries. 

(548.)  The  next  satellite  in  order,  proceeding  inwards,  (as 
it  used  to  be  considered  until  the  recent  discovery  of  an  in- 
termediate one,)  was  the  first  to  be  detected.*  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  all,  and  is  probably  not 
much  inferior  to  Mercury  in  size.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
the  number  whose  theory  and  perturbations  have  been  at  all 
enquired  intof  further  than  to  verify  Kepler's  law  of  the 
periodic  times,  which  holds  good,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  under 
the  requisite  reservations,  in  this,  as  in  the  system  of  Jupiter. 
The  three  next  satellites,  still  proceeding  inwards  J,  are  very 
minute,  and  require  pretty  powerful  telescopes  to  see  them ; 
while  the  two  interior  satellites,  which  just  skirt  the  edge  of 

♦  By  Huyghens,  March  25,  1655. 

{By  Bessel,  jlstr.  Nachr,  Nos.  193.  214. 
Discovered  by  Dominic  Cassini  in  1672  and  1684. 
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the  ring*,  can  only  be  seen  with  telescopes  of  extraordinary 
power  and  perfection,  and  under  the  most  favourable  atmo- 
spheric circumstances.  At  the  epoch  of  their  discovery  they 
were  seen  to  thread,  like  beads,  the  almost  infinitely  thin 
fibre  of  light  to  which  the  ring,  then  seen  edgeways,  was 
reduced,  and  for  a  short  time  to  advance  ofiT  it  at  either  end, 
speedily  to  return,  and  hastening  to  their  habitual  conceal- 
ment behind  or  on  the  body.  An  eighth  very  faint  satellite 
has  been  recently  detected  (between  the  two  outermost  of 
the  old  satellites)  simultaneously  (perliaps  at  the  same  moment 
of  absolute  time)  by  Mr.  Dawes  and  Professor  Bond-f  It  is 
extremely  minute,  which  accounts  for  its  previous  non-ob- 
servance. 

(549.)  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ring  and  of  the  orbits 
of  the  satellites  to  Saturn's  ecliptic,  there  are  no  eclipses,  oc- 
cultations,  or  transits  of  these  bodies  or  their  shadows  across 
the  disc  of  their  primary  (the  interior  ones  excepted),  until 
near  the  time  when  the  ring  is  seen  edgewise,  and  when  they 
do  take  place  their  observation  is  attended  with  too  much 
difficulty  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  like  the  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  for  the  determination  of  longitudes,  for 

*  Discovered  by  Sir  William  Hersclielin  17S9. 

f  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Sept.  1848.  Considerable  confusion  used 
already  to  prevail,  before  the  discovery  of  this  satellite,  in  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Satumian  system,  owing  to  the  order  of  discovery  not  coinciding  with  that 
of  distances.  Astronomers  were  not  agreed  whether  to  call  the  two  interior 
satellites  the  6th  and  7th  (reckoning  inward). and  the  older  ones  the  1st,  2d,  Sd, 
4th,  and  5th,  reckoning  outward  ;  or  to  commence  with  the  innermost  and  reckon 
outwards,  from  1  to  7.  This  confusion,  which  the  introduction  of  an  eighth 
would  have  rendered  intolerable,  has  been  obviated  by  a  mythological  nomen- 
clature, suggested  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  and  which  has  been  generally 
accepted,  in  consonance  with  that  at  length  completely  established  for  the  primary 
planets.  Taking  the  names  of  the  Titanian  divinities,  the  following  verses  (par- 
doning fidse  quantities)  aflPord  an  easy  artificial  memory. 

lapetus  cunctofl  supra  rotat,  huncce  sequuntur 

Hyperion,  Titan,  Rhea,  Dion£,  TSthys, 
Enceladus,  Mimas — 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  Simon  Marius,  who  disputed  the  priority  of  the 
discovery  of  Jupiter*s  satellites  with  Galileo,  proposed  for  them  mythological 
names,  viz :  — lo,  Europa,  Ganymede,  and  Callistoi  The  revival  of  these  names 
would  savour  of  a  preference  of  Marius's  claim,  which,  even  if  an  absolute 
priority  were  conceded  (which  it  is  not),  would  still  leave  Galileo's  general 
claim  to  the  use  of  the  telescope  as  a  means  of  astronomical  discovery  intact. 
But  in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  satellites  there  exists  no  confusion  to  rectify.  They 
ure  constantly  referred  to  by  their  numerical  designations  in  every  almanack. 
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which  reason  they  have  been  hitherto  little  attended  to  by 
astronomers. 

(550.)  A  remarkable  relation  subsists  between  the  periodic 
times  of  the  two  interior  satellites  of  Saturn  and  those  of  the 
two  next  in  order  of  distance ;  viz.  that  the  period  of  the 
third  (Tethys)  is  double  that  of  the  first  (Mimas),  and  that 
of  the  fourth  (Dione)  double  that  of  the  second  (Enceladus). 
The  coincidence  is  exact  in  either  case  to  about  one  800th 
part  of  the  larger  period. 

(551.)  The  satellites  of  Uranus  require  very  powerful  and 
perfect  telescopes  for  their  observation.  Four  are  certainly 
known  to  exist,  to  which  (proceeding  from  without,  inwards 
in  succession)  the  names  Oberon,  Titania,  Umbriel,  and 
Ariel,  of  the  fairies,  sylphs,  and  gnomes  of  Shakspere  and 
Pope,  have  been  assigned  respectively.  Of  these  Oberon 
and  Titania  are  tolerably  conspicuous  in  a  reflecting  telescope 
of  18  or  20  inches  in  aperture.  They  were  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  in  1787,  and  have  since  been  reobserved 
by  the  author  of  this  work,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Las- 
sell,  Otto  Struve,  and  Lament  Umbriel  (a  much  fainter 
object)  was  also  very  probably  seen  by  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
and  described  by  him  as  ^^  an  interior  satellite,*'  but  his  ob- 
servations of  it  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  precise  to 
place  its  existence,  at  that  time,  beyond  question.  It  was 
rediscovered,  however,  by  M.  Otto  Struve*,  and  observed 
subsequently,  on  numerous  occasions,  by  Mr.  Lassell,  to  whom 
we  also  owe  the  first  discovery  of  Ariel  f,  as  well  as  a  fine 
series  of  observations  and  micrometrical  measures  of  all  four, 
obtained  at  his  observatory  at  Liverpool  and  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Malta  in  1852-3,  which  forms  a  remarkable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  astronomical  observation.  Three  other 
satellites,  intermediate  between  Oberon  and  Titania,  the 
others  exterior  to  both,  were  suspected  by  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
but  their  existence  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  periods 
and  distances  of  the  four  known  satellites  will  be  found  in 
the  synoptic  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

♦  October  8.  1847.  f  September  14.  1847. 
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(552.)  The  orbits  of  these  satellites  offer  remarkable,  and, 
indeed,  quite  unexpected  and  unexampled  peculiarities.  Con- 
trary to  the  unbroken  analogy  of  the  whole  planetary  system 
—  whether  of  primaries  or  secondaries — the  planes  of  their 
orbits  are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  being  inclined 
no  less  than  78^  58^  to  that  plane,  and  in  these  orbits  their 
motions  are  retrograde ;  that  is  to  say,  their  positions,  when 
projected  on  the  ecliptic,  instead  of  advancing  from  west  to 
east  round  the  centre  of  their  primary,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  other  planet  and  satellite,  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Their  orbits  are  nearly  or  quite  circular,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  sensible,  or,  at  least,  any  rapid 
motion  of  nodes,  or  to  have  undergone  any  material  change  of 
inclination,  in  the  course,  at  least,  of  half  a  revolution  of 
their  primary  rour.d  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is  in  the 
plane  of  their  orbits,  or  nearly  so,  their  apparent  paths  are 
straight  lines  or  very  elongated  ellipses,  in  which  case  they 
become  invisible,  their  feeble  light  being  effaced  by  the 
superior  light  of  the  planet,  long  before  they  come  up  to  its 
disc,  so  that  the  observations  of  any  eclipses  or  occultations 
they  may  undergo  is  quite  out  of  the  question  with  our 
present  telescopes. 

(553.)  If  the  observation  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  be 
difficult,  those  of  Neptune,  owing  to  the  immense  distance  of 
that  planet,  may  be  readily  imagined  to  offer  still  greater 
difficulties.  Of  the  existence  of  one,  discovered  by  Mr.  Las- 
sell*,  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  it  having  also  been  ob- 
served by  other  astronomers,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
According  to  M.  Otto  Struvef  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  at  the  considerable  angle  of  35° ;  but  whether,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  the  direction  of  its 
motion  be  retrograde  it  is  not  possible  to  say  until  it  shall 
have  been  longer  observed. 

♦  On  July  8th,  1847. 

t  Astron.    Nachr.  No.  629.,   from  his  own  obsenraiion,  September  1 1  th  to 
December  20th,  1R47. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  COMETS. 

QSBAT  NUMBER  OF  REOORDED  COMETS. — ^THE  NUMBER  OF  THOSE 
UNRECORDED  PROBABLY  MUCH  QREATKB.  —  QENERAL  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  A  COMET.  —  COMETS  WITHOUT  TAILS,  OR  WITH  MORS 
THAN  ONE.  —  THEIR  EXTREME  TENUITY.  —  THEIR  PROBABLE 
STRUCTURE. — MOTIONS  CONFORMABLE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  GRAYITY. 
—  ACTUAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  COMETS.  —  PERIODICAL  RETURN  OF 
SEVERAL. — ballet's  COMET. — OTHER  ANCIENT  COMETS  PROBABLY 
PERIODIC. — ENCKE'S  COMET. — ^BIELA's. — FA YE'S. — LEXELL's. — ^DB 

YICO'S. — BBORSEN's.  —  PETERS'S.— GREAT  COMET  OF  1848. ^TTS 

PROBABLE  IDENTITY  WITH  SEVERAL  OLDER  COMETS.  —  GREAT 
INTEREST  AT  PRESENT  ATTACHED  TO  COMETARY  ASTRONOMY, 
AND  ITS  REASONS.  — REMARKS  ON  COMETARY  ORBITS  IN  GENERAL. 

(554.)  The  extraordinary  aspect  of  comets,  their  rapid  and 
seemingly  irregular  motions,  the  unexpected  maimer  in  which 
they  often  burst  upon  us,  and  the  imposing  magnitudes  which 
they  occasionally  assume,  have  in  all  ages  rendered  them 
objects  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  superstitious  dread 
to  the  uninstructed,  and  an  enigma  to  those  most  conversant 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  operations  of  natural 
causes.  Even  now,  that  we  have  ceased  to  regard  their 
movements  as  irregular,  or  as  governed  by  other  laws  than 
those  which  retain  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  their  intimate 
nature,  and  the  offices  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  our 
system,  are  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  No  distinct  and 
satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  rendered  of  those  immensely 
voluminous  appendages  which  they  bear  about  with  them,  and 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  tails,  (though  impro- 
perly, since  they  often  precede  them  in  their  motions,)  any 
more  than  of  several  other  singularities  which  they  present. 

{555,)  The   number  of  comets  which  have  been  astro- 
nomically observed,  or  of  which  notices  have  been  recorded 
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in  history,  is  very  great,  amounting  to  several  hundreds* ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  astronomy, 
and  indeed  in  more  recent  times,  before  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  only  large  and  conspicuous  ones  were  noticed;  and 
that,  since  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject, 
scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  the  observation  of  one  or 
two  of  these  bodies,  and  that  sometimes  two  and  even  three 
have  appeared  at  once ;  it  will  be  easily  supposed  that  their 
actual  number  must  be  at  least  many  thousands.  Multitudes, 
indeed,  must  escape  all  observation,  by  reason  of  their  paths 
traverung  only  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  above  the 
horizon  in  the  daytime.  Comets  so  circumstanced  can  only 
become  visible  by  the  rare  coincidence  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun, —  a  coincidence  which  happened,  as  related  by  Seneca, 
sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  when  a  large  comet  was  ac- 
tually observed  very  near  the  sun.  Several,  however,  stand 
on  record  as  having  been  bright  enough  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  daytime,  even  at  noon  and  in  bright  sun- 
shine. Such  were  the  comets  of  1402,  1532,  and  1843,  and 
that  of  43  B.  c.  which  appeared  during  the  games  celebrated 
by  Augustus  in  honour  of  Venus  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  and  which  the  flattery  of  poets  declared  to  be  the 
soul  of  that  hero  taking  its  place  among  the  divinities. 

(556.)  That  feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment  should  be 
excited  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  a  great 
comet,  is  no  way  surprising ;  being,  in  fact,  according  to  the 
accounts  we  have  of  such  events,  one  of  the  most  imponng 
of  all  natural  phaenomena.  Comets  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  a  large  and  more  or  less  splendid,  but  ill  defined  nebulous 
mass  of  light,  called  the  head,  which  is  usually  much  brighter 
towards  its  center,  and  offers  the  appearance  of  a  vivid  nucleus^ 

*  See  catalogues  in  the  Almagest  of  Riccioli;  Pingr^'s  Cometographie ; 
Delambre's  Astron.  toI.  iii.  ;  Astronomische  Abhandlungen,  No.  1.  (which 
contains  the  elements  of  all  the  orbits  of  comets  which  have  been  computed  to 
the  time  of  its  publication,  1823);  also  a  catalogue,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey. 
Lond.  &  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ii.  Na  9.  et  $eq.  In  a  Ust  cited  by  Lalande  from 
the  1st  vol.  of  the  Tables  de  Berlin,  700  comets  are  enumerated.  See  alio 
notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  aiul  Astron.  Nachr.  passim.  A  great  many 
of  the  more  ancient  comets  are  recorded  in  the  Chinese  Annals,  and  in  some 
cases  with  sufficient  precision  to  allow  of  the  calculation  of  rudely  approiimaie 
orbits  from  their  motions  so  described. 
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like  a  star  or  planet  From  the  liead»  and  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  sun  is  situated  from  the  comet 
appear  to  diverge  two  streams  of  light,  wluch  grow  broader 
and  more  diffused  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  and  which 
most  commonly  close  in  and  unite  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hind it,  but  sometimes  continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of 
their  course ;  producing  an  effect  like  that  of  the  trains  left 
by  some  bright  meteors,  or  like  the  diver^ng  fire  of  a  sky- 
rocket (only  without  sparks  or  perceptible  motion).  This  is 
the  tail  This  magnificent  appendage  attains  occadonally 
an  immense  apparent  length.  Aristotle  relates  of  the  tail 
of  the  comet  of  371  b.  c,  that  it  occupied  a  third  of  the 
hemisphere,  or  60^ ;  that  of  a.  D.  1618  is  stated  to  have  been 
attended  by  a  train  no  less  than  104°  in  length.  The 
comet  of  1680,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  times,  and 
on  many  accounts  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  with  a 
head  not  exceeding  in  brightness  a  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, covered  with  its  tail  an  extent  of  more  than  70°  of 
the  heavens,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  90° ;  that  of  the 
comet  of  1769  extended  97°,  and  that  of  the  last  ffreat  comet 
(1843)  was  estimated  at  about  65"^  when  longest.  The 
figure  (/^.  2.,  Plate  II.)  is  a  representation  of  the  comet  of 
1819 — by  no  means  one  of  the  most  considerable,  but  which 
was,  however,  very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye. 

(557.)  The  tail  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invariable 
appendage  of  comets.  Many  of  the  brightest  have  been 
observed  to  have  short  and  feeble  tails,  and  a  few  great 
comets  have  been  entirely  without  them.  Those  of  1585 
and  1763  ofiered  no  vestige  of  a  tail;  and  Cassini  describes 
the  comets  of  1665  and  1682  as  being  as  round*  and  as  well 
defined  as  Jupiter.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not 
wanting  of  comets  furnished  with  many  tails  or  streams  of 
diverging  light.  That  of  1744  had  no  less  than  six,  spread 
out  like  an  immense  fan,  extending  to  a  distance  of  nearly 

*  This  description,  howeyer,  applies  to  the  **  disc  **  of  the  head  of  these  comets 
as  seen  in  a  telescope.  Cassini's  expressions  arc,  **  aussi  rond,  aussi  net,  et  aussi 
dair  que  Jupiter,**  (where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter  epithet  must  by 
no  means  be  translated  bright).  To  understand  this  passage  fully,  the  reader 
must  refer  to  the  description  given  further  on,  of  the  **disc'*  of  H:ilK'y*s  comet, 
after  its  perihelion  passage  in  1 835-6. 
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SO"*  in  length.  The  small  comet  of  1823  had  two,  making 
an  angle  of  about  160%  the  brighter  turned  as  usual  from 
the  sun,  the  fainter  towards  it,  or  nearly  so.  The  tails  of 
comets,  too,  are  often  somewhat  curved,  bending,  in  general, 
towards  the  region  which  the  comet  has  left,  as  if  moving 
somewhat  more  slowly,  or  as  if  resisted  in  their  course. 

(558.)  The  smaller  comets,  such  as  are  visible  only  in 
telescopes,  or  with  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye,  and  which 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  offer  very  frequently  no 
appearance  of  a  tail,  and  appear  only  as  round  or  somewhat 
oval  vaporous  masses,  more  dense  towards  the  center, 
where,  however,  they  appear  to  have  no  distinct  nucleus,  or 
anything  which  seems  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  solid 
body.  This  was  shown  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  the 
case  of  the  comet  discovered  by  Miss  Mitchell  in  1847,  which 
on  the  5th  of  October  in  that  year  passed  centrally  over  a  star 
of  the  fifth  magnitude :  so  centrally  that  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  100^  it  was  impossible  to  determine  in  which  direc- 
tion the  extent  of  the  nebulosity  was  greatest.  The  star's 
light  seemed  in  no  degree  enfeebled  ;  yet  such  a  star  would 
be  completely  obliterated  by  a  moderate  fog,  extending  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  since  it  is 
an  observed  fact,  that  even  those  larger  comets  which  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  have  yet  exhibited 
no  phaseSy  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  shine  by  the 
reflected  solar  light,  it  follows  that  even  these  can  only  be 
regarded  as  great  masses  of  thin  vapour,  susceptible  of  being 
penetrated  through  their  whole  substance  by  the  sunbeams, 
and  reflecting  them  alike  from  their  interior  parts  and  from 
their  surfaces.  Nor  will  any  one  regard  this  explanation  as 
forced,  or  feel  disposed  to  resort  to  a  phosphorescent  quality 
in  the  comet  itself,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question, 
when  we  consider  (what  will  be  hereafter  shown)  the  enor- 
mous magnitude  of  the  space  thus  illuminated,  and  the  ex- 
tremely small  mass  which  there  is  ground  to  attribute  to 
these  bodies.  It  will  then  be  evident  that  the  most  un- 
substantial clouds  which  float  in  the  highest  regions  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  seem  at  sunset  to  be  drenched  in  light,  and 
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to  glow  throogboat  tbrir  wbole  depth  as  if  in  actual  ignitioiiy 
without  anj  shadow  or  dark  ade,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
dense  and  masmve  bodies  compared  with  the  filmj  and  all 
bat  sjHritual  texture  of  a  comet  Accordingly,  whenever 
powerful  telescopes  have  been  turned  on  these  bodies,  they 
have  not  failed  to  dispel  the  illusion  which  attributes  solidity 
to  that  more  condensed  part  of  the  head,  which  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  nucleus ;  though  it  is  true  that  in  some,  a  very 
minute  stellar  point  has  been  seen,  indicating  the  existence 
of  sometlung  more  substantiaL 

(559.)  It  is  in  all  probability  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the 
elastic  power  of  their  gaseous  parts,  by  the  gravitation  of  so 
small  a  central  mass,  that  we  must  attribute  this  extra- 
ordinary developement  of  the  atmospheres  of  C(»net8.  If  the 
earth,  retaining  its  present  size,  i^ere  reduced,  by  any 
internal  change  (as  by  hollowing  out  its  central  parts)  to  one 
thousandth  part  of  its  actual  mass,  its  coercive  power  over 
the  atmosphere  would  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  in  consequence  the  latter  would  expand  to  a  thousand 
times  its  actual  bulk ;  and  indeed  much  more,  owing  to  the 
still  farther  diminution  of  gravity,  by  the  recess  of  the  upper 
parts  from  the  center.*  An  atmosphere,  however,  firee  to 
expand  equally  in  all  directions,  would  envelope  the  nucleus 
spherically,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  the  action 
of  other  causes  to  account  for  its  enormous  extension  in  the 
direction  of  the  tail,  —  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently 
take  occasion  to  recur. 

(560.)  That  the  luminous  part  of  a  comet  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  smoke,  fog,  or  cloud,  suspended  in  a  trans* 
parent  atmosphere,  is  evident  from  a  fact  which  has  been 
often  noticed,  viz.  —  that  the  portion  of  the  tiul  where  it 
comes  closest  to,  and  surrounds  the  head,  is  yet  separated 
from  it  by  an  interval  less  luminous,  as  if  sustained  and  kept 
off  from  contact  by  a  transparent  stratum,  as  we  often  see  one 
layer  of  clouds  over  another  with  a  considerable  clear  space 

*  Newton  has  calculated  (Princ.  III.  p.  512.)  that  a  globe  of  air  of  ordi* 
nary  density  at  the  earth's  surface,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  if  reduced  to  the 
density  due  to  the  altitude  above  the  surface  of  one  radius  of  the  earth,  would 
occupy  a  sphere  exceeding  in  radius  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  The  tail  of  a  great 
comet  then,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  consist  of  only  a  very  few  pounds  or  eren 
ounces  of  matter. 
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between.  These^  and  most  of  the  other  facts  observed  in 
the  history  of  comets^  appear  to  indicate  that  the  structure 
of  a  comet,  as  seen  in  section  in  the  direction  of  its  lengthy 
must  be  that  of  a  hollow  enyelope,  of  a  parabolic  form, 
enclosing  near  its  vertex  the  nucleus  and  head,  something  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  would  account  for 
the  apparent  division  of  the  tail  into  two  principal  lateral 


branches,  the  envelope  being  oblique  to  the  line  of  sight  at 
its  borders,  and  therefore  a  greater  depth  of  illuminated 
matter  being  there  exposed  to  the  eye.  In  all  probability, 
however,  they  admit  great  varieties  of  structure,  and  among 
them  may  very  possibly  be  bodies  of  widely  different  physical 
constitution,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  and  the  same 
comet  at  different  epochs  undergoes  great  changes,  both  in 
the  disposition  of  its  materials  and  in  their  physical  state. 

(561.)  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  motions  of  comets. 
These  are  apparently  most  irregular  and  capricious.  Some- 
times they  remain  in  sight  only  for  a  few  days,  at  others  for 
many  months;  some  move  with  extreme  slowness,  others 
with  extraordinary  velocity;  while  not  un&equently,  the 
two  extremes  of  apparent  speed  are  exhibited  by  the  same 
comet  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  comet  of  1472 
described  an  arc  of  the  heavens  of  40**  of  a  great  circle*  in 
a  single  day.  Some  pursue  a  direct,  some  a  retrograde,  and 
others  a  tortuous  and  very  irregular  course;  nor  do  they 
confine  themselves,  Uke  the  planets,  within  any  certain  region 
of  the  heavens,  but  traverse  indifferently  every  part.  Their 
variations  in  apparent  size,  during  the  time  they  continue 
visible,  are  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  their  velocity ; 
sometimes  they  make  their  first  appearance  as  faint  and  slow 
moving  objects,  with  little  or  no  tail ;   but  by  degrees  ac- 

*  1 20°  in  extent  in  the  former  editions.     But  thu  was  the  arc  deaeribed  im 
longitude,  and  the  comet  at  the  time  referred  to  had  great  north  latitude. 
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oelerate^  enlarge,  and  throw  out  from  them  this  appendage, 
which  increases  in  length  and  brightness  till  (as  always 
happens  in  such  cases)  thej  approach  the  sun,  and  are  lost 
in  his  beams.  After  a  time  they  again  emerge,  on  the 
other  side,  receding  from  the  sun  with  a  yelocity  at  first 
rapid,  but  gradually  decaying.  It  is  for  the  most  part  after 
thus  passing  the  sun,  that  they  shine  forth  in  all  their 
splendour,  and  that  their  tails  acquire  their  greatest  length 
and  developement ;  thus  indicating  plainly  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  as  the  exciting  cause  of  that  extraordinary  emanar 
tion.  As  they  continue  to  recede  from  the  sun,  their  motion 
diminishes  and  the  tail  dies  away,  or  is  absorbed  into  the 
head,  which  itself  grows  continually  feebler,  and  is  at  length 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  in  by  far  the  greater  nimiber  of  cases 
never  to  be  seen  more. 

(562.)  Without  the  due  furnished  by  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, the  enigma  of  these  seemingly  irregular  and  capricious 
movements  might  have  remained  for  ever  unresolved.  But 
Newton,  having  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  any  conic 
section  whatever  being  described  about  the  sim,  by  a  body 
revolving  under  the  dominion  of  that  law,  immediately  per- 
ceived the  applicability  of  the  general  proposition  to  the  case 
of  cometaiy  orbits ;  and  the  great  comet  of  1 680,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record,  both  for  the  inmiense  length  of 
its  tail  and  for  the  excessive  closeness  of  its  approach  to  the 
sun  (within  one  sixth  of  the  diameter  of  that  luminary), 
afibrded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  his 
theory.  The  success  of  the  attempt  was  complete.  He 
ascertained  that  this  comet  described  about  the  sun  as  its 
focus  an  elliptic  orbit  of  so  great  an  excentricity  as  to  be 
undistinguishable  from  a  parabola,  (which  is  the  extreme,  or 
limiting  form  of  the  ellipse  when  the  axis  becomes  infinite,) 
and  that  in  this  orbit  the  areas  described  about  the  sim  were, 
as  in  the  planetary  ellipses,  proportional  to  the  times.  The 
representation  of  the  apparent  motions  of  this  comet  by  such 
an  orbit,  throughout  its  whole  observed  course,  was  found 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  motions  of  the  planets 
in  their  nearly  circular  paths.  From  that  time  it  became 
a  received  truth,  that  the  motions  of  comets  arc  regulated 
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by  the  same  general  laws  as  those  of  the  planets — the 
difference  of  the  cases  consisting  only  in  the  extravagant 
elongation  of  their  ellipses^  and  in  the  absence  of  any  limit 
to  the  inclinations  of  their  planes  to  that  of  the  ecliptic — or 
any  general  coincidence  in  the  direction  of  their  motions 
from  west  to  east,  rather  than  £rom  east  to  west,  like  what  is 
observed  among  the  planets. 

(563.)  It  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry,  from  the  general 
laws  of  elliptic  or  parabolic  motion,  to  find  the  situation  and 
dimensions  of  the  ellipse  or  parabola  which  shall  represent 
the  motion  of  any  given  comet.  In  general,  three  complete 
observations  of  its  right  ascension  and  declination,  with  the 
times  at  which  they  were  made,  suffice  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  (which  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,) 
and  for  the  determination  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit. 
These  consist,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  same  data  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  computation  of  the  motion  of  a  planet ;  (that 
is  to  say,  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of  the  ascend- 
ing  node,  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  the  semiaxis,  excen- 
tricity,  and  time  of  perihelion  passage,  as  also  whether  the 
motion  is  direct  or  retrograde;)  and,  once  determined,  it 
becomes  very  easy  to  compare  them  with  the  whole  observed 
course  of  the  comet,  by  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
art.  502.,  and  thus  at  once  to  ascertain  their  correctness, 
and  to  put  to  the  severest  trial  the  truth  of  those  general 
laws  on  which  all  such  calculations  are  founded. 

(564.)  For  the  most  part,  it  is  found  that  the  motions  of 
comets  may  be  sufficiently  well  represented  by  parabolic 
orbits, — that  is  to  say,  ellipses  whose  axes  are  of  infinite 
length,  or,  at  least,  so  very  long  that  no  appretiable  error 
in  the  calculation  of  their  motions,  during  all  the  time  they 
continue  visible,  would  be  incurred  by  supposing  them  actually 
infinite.  The  parabola  is  that  conic  section  which  is  the 
limit  between  the  ellipse  on  the  one  hand,  which  returns 
into  itself,  and  the  hyperbola  on  the  other,  which  runs  out 
to  infinity.  A  comet,  therefore,  which  should  describe  an 
elliptic  path,  however  long  its  axis,  must  Iiave  visited  the 
sun  before,  and  must  again  return  (unless  disturbed)  in  some 
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determinate  period^ — but  should  its  orbit  be  of  the  hyperbolio 
character,  when  once  it  had  passed  its  perihelion,  it  could 
never  more  return  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  but 
must  run  off  to  visit  other  systems,  or  be  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  space.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  comet  whose  orbit  has 
been  very  carefully  calculated  by  more  than  one  computist 
being  proved  to  have  described  a  hyperbola,  though  several 
have  been  suspected  of  doing  so.*  Many  have  been  well 
ascertained  to  move  in  ellipses.  These  latter,  in  so  far  as 
their  orbits  can  remain  unaltered  by  the  attractions  of  the 
planets,  must  be  regarded  as  permanent  members  of  our 
system. 

(665.)  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  actual  di- 
mendons  of  comets.  The  calculation  of  the  diameters  of 
their  heads,  and  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  their  tails,  offers 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  when  once  the  elements  of  their 
orbits  are  known,  for  by  these  we  know  their  real  distances 
fiom  the  earth  at  any  time,  and  the  true  direction  of  the  tail, 
which  we  see  only  foreshortened*  Now  calculations  instituted 
on  these  principles  lead  to  the  surprising  fact,  that  the  comets 
are  by  far  the  most  voluminous  bodies  in  our  system.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  some  of  those  which  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  such  enquiry. 

(566.)  The  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1680,  immediately 
after  its  perihelion  passage,  was  found  by  Newton  to  have 
been  no  less  than  20000000  of  leagues  in  length,  and  to  have 
occupied  only  two  days  in  its  emission  from  the  comet's  body  I 
a  decisive  proof  this  of  its  being  darted  forth  by  some  active 
force,  the  origin  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
tul,  must  be  sought  in  the  sun  itself.  Its  greatest  length 
amounted  to  41000000  leagues,  a  length  much  exceeding  the 
whole  interval  between  the  sun  and  earth.  The  tail  of  the 
comet  of  1769  extended  16000000  leagues,  and  that  of  the 
great  comet  of  181 1,  36000000.  The  portion  of  the  head  of 
this  last,  comprised  within  the  transparent  atmospheric  en- 
velope which  separated  it  from  the  tail,  was  180000  leagues 

*  For  example,  that  of  17S3,  calculated  by  Burekhardt ;  that  of  1771,  bj  both 
Burckhardt  and  Encke;  and  the  second  comet  of  1818,  by  Rosenberg  and 
Schwabe. 
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in  diameter.  It  is  hardly  conceivable^  that  matter  once  pro- 
jected to  such  enormous  distances  should  ever  be  collected 
again  by  the  feeble  attraction  of  such  a  body  as  a  comet — a 
consideration  which  accounts  for  the  surmised  progresmve 
diminution  of  the  tails  of  such  as  have  been  frequently 
observed. 

(567.)  The  most  remarkable  of  those  comets  which  have 
been  ascertained  to  move  in  elliptic  orbits  is  that  of  Halley, 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  Edmimd  Halley^  who^  on  cal- 
culating its  elements  from  its  periheUon  passage  in  1682, 
when  it  appeared  in  great  splendour,  with  a  tail  30^  in 
length,  was  led  to  conclude  its  identity  with  the  great 
comets  of  1531  and  1607,  whose  elements  he  had  also 
ascertained.  The  intervals  of  these  successive  apparitions 
being  75  and  76  years,  Halley  was  encouraged  to  predict 
its  reappearance  about  the  year  1759.  So  remarkable  a 
prediction  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  as- 
tronomers, and,  as  the  time  approached,  it  became  extremely 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  attractions  of  the  larger  pla- 
nets might  not  materially  interfere  with  its  orbitual  motion. 
The  computation  of  their  influence  from  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravity,  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  piece  of  calculation, 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Clairaut,  who  foimd 
that  the  action  of  Saturn  would  retard  its  return  by  100 
days,  and  that  of  Jupiter  by  no  less  than  518,  making  in  all 
618  days,  by  which  the  expected  return  would  happen  later 
than  on  the  supposition  of  its  retaining  an  imaltered  period,  — 
and  that,  in  short,  the  time  of  the  expected  perihelion  passage 
would  take  place  within  a  month,  one  way  or  other,  of  the 
middle  of  April,  1759. — It  actually  happened  on  the  12th 
of  March  in  that  year.  Its  next  return  was  calculated  by 
several  eminent  geometers*,  and  fixed  successively  for  the 
4th,  the  7th,  the  1 1th,  and  the  26th  of  November,  1835; 
the  two  latter  determinations  appearing  entitled  to  the 
higher  degree  of  confidence,  owing  partly  to  the  more  com- 
plete discussion  bestowed  on  the  observations  of  1682  and 

*  Damoiseau,  Pontecoulaiit,  Rosenberger,  and  Lvhniann. 
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1759^  and  partly  to  the  continually  improving  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  estimating  the  disturbing  effect 
of  the  several  planets.  The  last  of  these  predictions^  that  of 
M.  Lehmann,  was  published  on  the  25th  of  July.  On  the 
5th  of  August  the  comet  first  became  viable  in  the  dear 
atmosphere  of  Rome  as  an  exceedmgly  faint  telescopic 
nebula,  within  a  d^ee  of  its  place  as  predicted  by  M. 
Roeenberger  for  that  day.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust it  became  generaUy  visible,  and,  pursmng  very  nearly 
its  calculated  path  among  the  stars,  passed  its  perihelion  on 
the  16th  of  November;  after  which,  its  course  carrying 
it  south,  it  ceased  to  be  visible  in  Europe,  though  it  continued 
to  be  conspicuously  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere  throughout 
February,  March,  and  April,  1836,  disappearing  finally  on 
the  5th  of  May. 

(568.)  Although  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated  comet 
at  its  last  apparition  was  not  such  as  might  be  reasonably 
considered  likely  to  excite  lively  sensations  of  terror,  even  in 
superstitious  ages,  yet,  having  been  an  object  of  the  most 
diligent  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  astronomers, 
&mished  with  telescopes  very  far  surpassing  in  power  those 
which  had  been  applied  to  it  at  its  former  appearance  in  1759, 
and  indeed  to  any  of  the  greater  comets  on  record,  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  of  studying  its  physical  structure, 
and  the  extraordinary  phsenomena  which  it  presented  when 
so  examined  have  rendered  this  a  memorable  epoch  in  cometic 
history.  Its  first  appearance,  while  yet  very  remote  from  the 
sun,  was  that  of  a  small  round  or  somewhat  oval  nebula, 
quite  destitute  of  tail,  and  having  a  minute  point  of  more 
concentrated  light  excentrically  situated  within  it.  It 
was  not  before  the  2d  of  October  that  the  tail  began  to  be 
developed,  and  thenceforward  increased  pretty  rapidly,  being 
already  4^  or  5^  long  on  the  oth.  It  attained  its  greatest 
apparent  length  (about  20^)  on  the  15th  of  October.  From 
that  time,  though  not  yet  arrived  at  its  perihelion,  it  decreased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  already  on  the  29th  it  was  only  3^ 
and  on  November  the  5th  2^^  in  length.     There  is  every 
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reason  to  believe  that  before  the  perihelion^  the  tail  had 
altogether  disappeared,  as,  though  it  continued  to  be  observed 
at  Pulkowa  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  perihelion  passage,  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  tail  being  then  seen. 

(569.)  By  far  the  most  striking  phaBnomena,  however,  ob- 
served in  this  part  of  its  career,  were  those  which,  commencing 
amultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  tail,  connected  them- 
selves evidently  with  the  production  of  that  appendage  and 
its  projection  from  the  head.  On  the  2d  of  October  (the 
very  day  of  the  first  observed  commencement  of  the  tail) 
the  nucleus,  which  had  been  faint  and  small,  was  observed 
suddenly  to  have  become  much  brighter,  and  to  be  in  the  act 
of  throwing  out  a  jet  or  stream  of  light  from  its  anterior  part, 
or  that  turned  towards  the  sun.  This  ejection  after  ceasing 
awhile  was  resiuned,  and  with  much  greater  apparent  violence, 
on  the  8  th,  and  continued,  with  occasional  intermittences,  so 
long  as  the  tail  itself  continued  visible.  Both  the  form  of 
this  luminous  ejection,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  issued 
from  the  nucleus,  meanwhile  underwent  singular  and  capri- 
cious alterations,  the  different  phases  succeeding  each  other 
.with  such  rapidity  that  on  no  two  successive  nights  were  the 
appearances  alike.  At  one  time  the  emitted  jet  was  single, 
and  confined  within  narrow  limits  of  divergence  from  the 
nucleus.  At  others  it  presented  a  fan-shaped  or  swallow- 
tailed  form,  analogous  to  that  of  a  gas-flame  issuing  from  a 
flattened  orifice :  while  at  others  again  two,  three,  or  even 
more  jets  were  darted  forth  in  different  directions.  *  (See 
figures  a,  6,  c,  dy  plate  I.  fig  4.,  which  represent,  highly  mag- 
nified, the  appearances  of  the  nucleus  with  its  jets  of  light, 
on  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  12th  of  October,  and  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head,  or  that  fronting 
the  sun,  is  supposed  alike  in  all,  viz.  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  engraving.  In  these  representations  the  head  itself 
is  omitted,  the  scale  of  the  figures  not  permitting  its  intro- 
duction: e  represents  the  nucleus  and  head  as  seen  October 

*  See  the  exquisite  lithographic  representations  of  these  phenomena  by  Bevel. 
Astron.  Nachr.  Na  303.,  and  the  fine  series  by  Schwabe  in  No.  297.  of  that 
oollection,  as  also  the  magnificent  drawings  of  Stnire,  from  which  our  figures  a* 
ft^  C  d,  are  copied. 
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9th  on  a  less  scale.)  The  direction  of  the  principal  jet  was 
observed  meanwhile  to  oscillate  to  and  iro  on  either  side  of 
a  line  directed  to  the  sun  in  the  manner  of  a  compass-needle 
when  thrown  into  vibration  and  oscillating  about  a  mean 
position,  the  change  of  direction  being  conspicuous  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  These  jets,  though  very  bright  at  their  point 
of  emanation  from  the  nucleus,  faded  rapidlj  away,  and 
became  difiused  as  they  expanded  into  the  coma,  at  the  same 
time  curving  backwards  as  streams  of  steam  or  smoke  would 
do,  if  thrown  out  from  narrow  orifices,  more  or  less  obliquely 
in  opposition  to  a  powerfrd  wind,  against  which  they  were 
unable  to  make  way,  and,  ultimately  yielding  to  its  force,  so 
as  to  be  drifted  back  and  confounded  in  a  vaporous  train, 
following  the  general  direction  of  the  current.  * 

(570.)  Beflecting  on  these  phasnomena,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering the  evidence  afforded  by  the  numerous  and  elabo- 
rately executed  drawings  which  have  been  placed  on  record 
by  observers,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  following  con- 
clusions. 1st.  That  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is 
powerftilly  excited  and  dilated  into  a  vaporous  state  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  escaping  in  streams  and  jets  at  those, 
points  of  its  surface  which  oppose  the  least  resistance,  and  in 
all  probability  throwing  that  surface  or  the  nucleus  itself  into 
irregular  motions  by  its  reaction  in  the  act  of  so  escaping, 
and  thus  altering  its  direction. 

2dly.  That  this  process  chiefly  takes  place  in  that  portion 
of  the  nucleus  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun ;  the  vapour 
escaping  chiefly  in  that  direction. 

3dly.  That  when  so  emitted,  it  is  prevented  from  proceeding 
in  the  direction  originally  impressed  upon  it,  by  some  force 
directed  from  the  sim,  drifting  it  back  and  carrying  it  out  to 
vast  distances  behind  the  nucleus,  forming  the  tail  or  so  much 
of  the  tail  as  can  be  considered  as  consisting  of  material 
substance. 

4thly.  That  this  force,  whatever  its  nature,  acts  unequally 

*  On  this  point  Schwabe*i  and  Bcssers  drawings  arc  very  express  and  un- 
equivocal. Struvc's  attention  sconis  to  have  been  more  especially  directed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  nucleus. 
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on  the  materials  of  the  comet,  the  greater  portion  remaining 
unvaporized,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  vapour  actually 
produced,  remaining  in  its  neighbourhood,  forming  the  head 
and  coma. 

5thl7.  That  the  force  thus  acting  on  the  materials  of  the 
tail  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  gravitation 
of  matter,  being  centrifugal  or  repulsive,  as  respects  the  sun, 
and  of  an  energy  very  far  exceeding  the  gravitating  force 
towards  that  luminary.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
the  enormous  velocity  with  which  the  matter  of  the  tail  is 
carried  backwards,  in  opposition  both  to  the  motion  which  it 
had  as  part  of  the  nucleus,  and  to  that  which  it  acquired  in 
the  act  of  its  emission,  both  which  motions  have  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  movement  in  the 
contrary  direction  can  be  impressed. 

6thly.  That  unless  the  matter  of  the  tail  thus  repelled 
fix)m  the  sun  be  retained  by  a  peculiar  and  highly  energetic 
attraction  to  the  nucleus,  differing  from  and  exceptional  to 
the  ordinary  power  of  gravitation,  it  must  leave  the  nucleus 
altogether ;  being  in  effect  carried  far  beyond  the  coercive 
power  of  so  feeble  a  gravitating  force  as  would  correspond  to 
the  minute  mass  of  the  nucleus ;  and  it  is  therefore  very 
conceivable  that  a  comet  may  lose,  at  every  approach  to  the 
sun,  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  matter,  whatever  it  be,  on  which 
the  production  of  its  tail  depends,  the  remainder  being  of 
course  less  excitable  by  the  solar  action,  and  more  impassive 
to  his  rays,  and  therefore,  pro  tanto,  more  nearly  approximating 
to  the  nature  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

7thly.  That  considering  the  immense  distances  to  which 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  matter  of  the  tail  is  carried  from 
the  comet,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  dispersed  through  the 
system,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  the  whole  of  that  matter 
should  be  reabsorbed — that  therefore  it  must  lose  during  its 
perihelion  passage  some  portion  of  its  matter,  and  if,  as  would 
seem  far  from  improbable,  that  matter  should  be  of  a  nature 
to  be  repelled  from,  not  attracted  by,  the  sun,  the  remainder 
will,  by  consequence,  be,  pro  quantitate  inerti<B^  more  energeti- 
cally attracted  to  the  sun  than  the  mean  of  both.     If  then 
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the  orbit  be  elliptic,  it  will  perform  each  successive  revolution 
in  a  shorter  time  than  the  preceding,  until^  at  length,  the 
whole  of  the  repulsive  matter  is  got  rid  of.  —  But  to  return 
to  the  comet  of  Halley. 

(571.)  After  the  perihelion  passage,  the  comet  was  lost 
sight  of  for  upwards  of  two  months,  and  at  its  reappearance 
(on  the  24th  of  January,  1836)  presented  itself  under  quite 
a  different  aspect,  having  in  the  interval  evidently  undergone 
some  great  physical  change  which  had  operated  an  entire 
transformation  in  its  appearance.  It  no  longer  presented 
any  vestige  of  tail,  but  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  hazy 
star  of  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  and  in  powerful 
telescopes  as  a  small,  round,  well  defined  disc,  rather  more 
than  2'  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  nebulous  clievelure  or 
coma  of  much  greater  extent.  Within  the  disc,  and  somewhat 
excentrically  situated,  a  minute  but  bright  nucleus  appeared, 
from  which  extended  towards  the  posterior  edge  of  the  disc 
(or  that  remote  from  the  sun)  a  short  vivid  luminous  ray. 
(See  fig.  1.  pL  YI.)  As  the  comet  receded  from  the  sun, 
the  coma  speedily  disappeared,  as  if  absorbed  into  the  disc, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  continually  in  dimensions, 
and  that  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  week  elapsed  from 
January  25th  to  February  1st  (calculating  from  micrometrical 
measures,  and  from  the  known  distance  of  the  comet  from 
the  earth  on  those  days),  the  actual  volume  or  real  solid  con- 
tent of  the  illuminated  space  bad  dilated  in  the  ratio  of 
upwards  of  40  to  1.*  And  so  it  continued  to  swell  out  with 
undiminished  rapidity,  until,  from  this  cause  alone,  it  ceased 
to  be  visible,  the  illumination  becoming  fainter  as  the  mag- 
nitude increased;  till  at  length  the  outline  became  undistin- 
guishable  from  simple  want  of  light  to  trace  it.     While  this 

**  On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  January  the  comet  was  ol)served  by  M.  Bogu«- 
lawftki  of  Breslau,  at  a  $tar  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  a  bright  concentrated  point, 
which  showed  no  disc  with  a  magnifying  power  of  140,  and  that  it  actually  wa$ 
the  comet  he  assured  himself  by  turning  his  telescope  the  next  night  on  the  place 
where  he  saw  it  (which  he  had  carefully  noted  and  registered).  It  was  gone. 
From  his  observation  it  appears  then  that  at  IT**  50"  M.T.  at  Breslau,  Jan.  22. 
the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  with  its  envelope  was  rigorously  ni7,  at  which 
moment,  within  an  hour  one  way  or  the  other,  the  process  of  formation  of  the 
envelope  must  have  commenced. 
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increase  of  dimension  proceeded,  the  form  of  the  disc  passed, 
by  gradual  and  successive  additions  to  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  sun,  to  that  of  a  paraboloid,  as  represented 
ing  fig.  1,  plate  VI.,  the  anterior  curved  portion  preserving  its 
planetary  sharpness,  but  the  base  being  faint  and  ill-defined. 
It  is  evident  that  had  this  process  continued  with  sufficient 
light  to  render  the  result  visible,  a  tail  would  have  been 
ultimately  reproduced ;  but  the  increase  of  dimension  being 
accompanied  with  diminution  of  brightness,  a  short,  im- 
perfect, and  as  it  were  rudimentary  tail  only  was  formed, 
visible  as  such  for  a  few  nights  to  the  naked  eye,  or  in  a  low 
magnifying  telescope,  and  that  only  when  the  comet  itself 
had  begun  to  fade  away  by  reason  of  its  increasing  distance. 

(572.)  While  the  parabolic  envelope  was  thus  continually 
dilating  and  growing  fainter,  the  nucleus  underwent  little 
change,  but  the  ray  proceeding  from  it  increased  in  length 
and  comparative  brightness,  preserving  all  the  time  its  direc- 
tion along  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid,  and  offering  none 
of  those  irregular  and  capricious  phsBnomena  which  charac- 
terized the  jets  of  light  emitted  anteriorly,  previous  to  the 
perihelion.  If  the  office  of  those  jets  was  to  feed  the  tail, 
the  converse  office  of  conducting  back  its  successively  con-^ 
densing  matter  to  the  nucleus  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
the  ray  now  in  question.  By  degrees  this  also  faded,  and 
the  last  appearance  presented  by  the  comet  was  that  which 
it  offered  at  its  first  appearance  in  August;  viz.  that  of  a 
small  round  nebula  with  a  bright  point  in  or  near  the  center. 

(573.)  Besides  the  comet  of  Halley,  several  other  of  the 
great  comets  recorded  in  history  have  been  surmised  with 
more  or  less  probability  to  return  periodically,  and  therefore 
to  move  in  elongated  ellipses  around  the  sun.  Such  is  the 
great  comet  of  1680,  whose  period  is  estimated  at  575  years, 
and  which  has  been  considered,  with  at  least  a  high  primd  facie 
probability,  to  be  identical  with  a  magnificent  comet  observed 
at  Constantinople  and  in  Palestine,  and  referred  by  con- 
temporary historians,  both  European  and  Chinese,  to  the  year 
A.  D.  1105;  with  that  of  A.D.  575,  which  was  seen  at  noon- 
day close  to  the  sun;  with  the  comet  of  43  B.C.,  already 
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spoken  of  as  having  appeared  after  the  death  of  Cssar,  and 
which  was  also  observed  in  the  day-time ;  and  finally  with 
two  other  cornets^  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  of  Homer,  and  which  are  referred,  as 
well  as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  indications  them- 
selves will  allow,  to  the  years  618  and  1194  B.C.  It  is  to 
the  assumed  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  earth  about 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  that  Whiston  ascribed  that  over- 
whelming tide-wave  to  whose  agency  his  wild  fancy  ascribed 
that  great  catastrophe — a  speculation,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
purely  visionary.  These  coincidences  of  time  are  certainly 
remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  very  rare 
are  the  appearances  of  comets  of  this  class.  Professor  Encke, 
however,  has  discussed,  with  all  possible  care,  the  observations 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  1680,  taking  into  consideration  the 
perturbations  of  the  planets  (which  are  of  trifling  importance, 
by  reason  of  the  great  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic), 
and  his  calculations  show  that  no  elliptic  orbit,  with  such  a 
period  as  575  years,  is  competent  to  represent  them  within 
any  probable  or  even  possible  limits  of  error,  the  most  pro- 
bable period  assigned  by  them  being  8814  Julian  years. 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  there  are  circumstances 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  a.d.  1106  incompatible  with  its 
motion  in  any  orbit  identical  with  that  of  the  comet  of  1680, 
so  that  the  idea  of  referring  all  these  phaenomena  to  one  and 
the  same  comet,  however  seducing,  must  be  relinquished. 

(574.)  Another  great  comet,  whose  return  about  the  year 
1848  had  been  considered  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority 
in  this  department  of  astronomy  *  highly  probable,  is  that 
of  1556,  to  the  terror  of  whose  aspect  some  historians  have 
attributed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  This 
comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  1264,  men- 
tioned by  many  historians  as  a  great  comet,  and  observed 
also  in  China, — the  conclusion  in  this  case  resting  upon 
the  coincidence  of  elements  calculated  on  the  observations, 
such  as  they  are,   which  have   been   recorded.      On   the 

*  P'lngri,  Cometographie,  i.  41] ;  Lalande,  Astr.  3185. 
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subject  of  this  coincidence  Mr.  Hind  has  entered  into 
many  elaborate  calculations,  the  result  of  which  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  supposed  identity.  This  probability  is 
farther  increased  by  the  fact  of  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  40^ 
and  a  head  bright  enough  to  be  visible  after  sunrise,  having 
appeared  in  A.  D.  975 :  and  of  two  others  having  been  re- 
corded  by  the  Chinese  annalists  in  A.  D.  395  and  104.  It 
is  true  that  if  these  be  the  same,  the  mean  period  would 
be  somewhat  short  of  292  years.  But  the  effect  of  planetary 
perturbation  might  reconcile  even  greater  differences,  and 
though  up  to  the  time  of  our  writing  (1858)  no  such  comet 
has  yet  been  observed,  two  or  three  years  must  yet  elapse, 
in  die  opinion  of  those  best  competent  to  judge,  before  its 
return  must  be  considered  hopeless. 

(575.)  In  1661,  1532,  1402,  1145,  891,  and  243  great 
comets  appeared — that  of  1402  being  bright  enough  to  be 
seen  at  noon  day.  A  period  of  129  years  would  conciliate 
all  these  appearances,  and  should  have  brought  back  the 
comet  in  1789  or  1790  (other  circumstances  agreeing). 
That  no  such  comet  was  observed  about  that  time  is  no 
proof  that  it  did  not  return,  since,  owing  to  the  situation 
of  its  orbit,  had  the  perihelion  passage  taken  place  in  July 
it  might  have  escaped  observation.  Mechain,  indeed,  from  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  observations  of  1532  and  1661,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  comets  were  not  the  same ;  but 
the  elements  assigned  by  Olbers  to  the  earlier  of  them  differ 
so  widely  from  those  of  Mechain  for  the  same  comet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  agree  so  well  with  those  of  the  last  named 
astronomer  for  the  other  *,  that  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  set  at  rest 

(576.)  We  come  now,  however,  to  a  class  of  comets  of 
short  period,  respecting  whose  return  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  two  at  least  of  them  have  been  identified  as 
having  performed  successive  revolutions  round  the  sun ;  have 
had  their  return  predicted  already  several  times ;  and  have 
on  each  occasion  scrupulously  kept  to  their  appointments. 

*  See  SchunMcher*8  Catal.  Astron.  Abhand).  i. 
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spoken  of  as  having  appeared  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and 
which  was  also  observed  in  the  day-time ;  and  finally  with 
two  other  comets,  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  of  Homer,  and  which  are  referred,  as 
well  as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  indications  them- 
selves will  allow,  to  the  years  618  and  1194  B.C.  It  is  to 
the  assumed  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  earth  about 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  that  Whiston  ascribed  that  over- 
whelming tide-wave  to  whose  agency  his  wild  fancy  ascribed 
that  great  catastrophe — a  speculation,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
purely  visionary.  These  coincidences  of  time  are  certainly 
remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  very  rare 
are  the  appearances  of  comets  of  this  class.  Professor  Encke, 
however,  has  discussed,  with  all  possible  care,  the  observations 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  1680,  taking  into  consideration  the 
perturbations  of  the  planets  (which  are  of  trifling  importance, 
by  reason  of  the  great  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic), 
and  his  calculations  show  that  no  elliptic  orbit,  with  such  a 
period  as  575  years,  is  competent  to  represent  them  within 
any  probable  or  even  possible  limits  of  error,  the  most  pro- 
bable period  assigned  by  them  being  8814  Julian  years. 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  there  are  circumstances 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  a.d.  1106  incompatible  with  ita 
motion  in  any  orbit  identical  with  that  of  the  comet  of  1680, 
so  that  the  idea  of  referring  all  these  phaenomena  to  one  and 
the  same  comet,  however  seducing,  must  be  relinquished. 

(574.)  Another  great  comet,  whose  return  about  the  year 
1848  had  been  considered  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority 
in  this  department  of  astronomy  *  highly  probable,  is  that 
of  1556,  to  the  terror  of  whose  aspect  some  historians  have 
attributed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  This 
comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  1264,  men- 
tioned by  many  historians  as  a  great  comet,  and  observed 
also  in  China, — the  conclusion  in  this  case  resting  upon 
the  coincidence  of  elements  calculated  on  the  observations, 
such  as  they  are,   which  have   been   recorded.      On   the 

*  Pingr^,  Cometographie,  i.  41] ;  Lalande,  Astr.  3185. 
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Bubject  of  this  coiDcidence  Mr.  Hind  has  entered  into 
many  elaborate  calculations,  the  result  of  which  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  supposed  identity.  This  probability  is 
farther  increased  by  the  fact  of  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  40^ 
and  a  head  bright  enough  to  be  visible  after  sunrise,  having 
appeared  in  A.  d.  975 :  and  of  two  others  having  been  re- 
corded  by  the  Chinese  annalists  in  A.  d.  395  and  104.  It 
is  true  tliat  if  these  be  the  same,  the  mean  period  would 
be  somewhat  short  of  292  years.  But  the  effect  of  planetary 
perturbation  might  reconcile  even  greater  differences,  and 
though  up  to  the  time  of  our  writing  (1858)  no  such  comet 
has  yet  been  observed,  two  or  three  years  must  yet  elapse, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  competent  to  judge,  before  its 
return  must  be  considered  hopeless. 

(575.)  In  1661,  1532,  1402,  1145,  891,  and  243  great 
comets  appeared — that  of  1402  being  bright  enough  to  be 
seen  at  noon  day.  A  period  of  129  years  would  conciliate 
all  these  appearances,  and  should  have  brought  back  the 
comet  in  1789  or  1790  (other  circumstances  agreeing). 
That  no  such  comet  was  observed  about  that  time  is  no 
proof  that  it  did  not  return,  since,  owing  to  the  situation 
of  its  orbit,  had  the  perihelion  passage  taken  place  in  July 
it  might  have  escaped  observation.  Mechain,  indeed,  from  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  observations  of  1532  and  166 1,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  comets  were  not  the  same ;  but 
the  elements  assigned  hy  Olbers  to  the  earlier  of  them  differ 
so  widely  from  those  of  Mechain  for  the  same  comet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  agree  so  well  with  those  of  the  last  named 
astronomer  for  the  other  *,  that  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  set  at  rest 

(576.)  We  come  now,  however,  to  a  class  of  comets  of 
short  period,  respecting  whose  return  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  two  at  least  of  them  have  been  identified  as 
having  performed  successive  revolutions  round  the  sun ;  have 
had  their  return  predicted  already  several  times ;  and  have 
on  each  occasion  scrupulously  kept  to  their  appointments. 

*  See  Schumacher*!!  Catal.  Astron.  Abhand).  i. 
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spoken  of  as  having  appeared  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and 
which  was  also  observed  in  the  day-time ;  and  finally  with 
two  other  comets,  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  of  Homer,  and  which  are  referred,  as 
well  as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  indications  them- 
selves will  allow,  to  the  years  618  and  1194  b.c.  It  is  to 
the  assumed  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  earth  about 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  that  Whiston  ascribed  that  over- 
whelming tide-wave  to  whose  agency  his  wild  fancy  ascribed 
that  great  catastrophe — a  speculation,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
purely  visionary.  These  coincidences  of  time  are  certainly 
remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  very  rare 
are  the  appearances  of  comets  of  this  class.  Professor  Encke, 
however,  has  discussed,  with  all  possible  care,  the  observations 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  1680,  taking  into  consideration  the 
perturbations  of  the  planets  (which  are  of  trifling  importance, 
by  reason  of  the  great  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic), 
and  his  calculations  show  that  no  elliptic  orbit,  with  such  a 
period  as  575  years,  is  competent  to  represent  them  within 
any  probable  or  even  possible  limits  of  error,  the  most  pro- 
bable period  assigned  by  them  being  8814  Julian  years. 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  there  are  circumstances 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  a.d.  1106  incompatible  with  its 
motion  in  any  orbit  identical  with  that  of  the  comet  of  1680, 
so  that  the  idea  of  referring  all  these  phsenomena  to  one  and 
the  same  comet,  however  seducing,  must  be  relinquished. 

(574.)  Another  great  comet,  whose  return  about  the  year 
1848  had  been  considered  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority 
in  this  department  of  astronomy  *  highly  probable,  is  that 
of  1556,  to  the  terror  of  whose  aspect  some  historians  have 
attributed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  This 
comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  1264,  men- 
tioned by  many  historians  as  a  great  comet,  and  observed 
also  in  China, — the  conclusion  in  this  case  resting  upon 
the  coincidence  of  elements  calculated  on  the  observations, 
such  as  they  are,   which  have   been   recorded.      On  the 

*  Pingr^y  Cometogrftphie,  i.  41] ;  LAlande,  Astr.  3185. 
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subject  of  this  coincidence  Mr.  Hind  has  entered  into 
many  elaborate  calculations,  the  result  of  which  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  supposed  identity.  This  probability  is 
farther  increased  by  the  fact  of  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  40° 
and  a  head  bright  enough  to  be  visible  after  sunrise,  having 
appeared  in  a.d.  975:  and  of  two  others  having  been  re- 
corded  by  the  Chinese  annalists  in  A.  D.  395  and  104.  It 
is  true  that  if  these  be  the  same,  the  mean  period  would 
be  somewhat  short  of  292  years.  But  the  effect  of  planetary 
perturbation  might  reconcile  even  greater  differences,  and 
though  up  to  the  time  of  our  writing  (1858)  no  such  comet 
has  yet  been  observed,  two  or  three  years  must  yet  elapse, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  competent  to  judge,  before  its 
return  must  be  considered  hopeless. 

(575.)  In  1661,  1532,  1402,  1145,  891,  and  243  great 
comets  appeared — that  of  1402  being  bright  enough  to  be 
seen  at  noon  day.  A  period  of  129  years  would  conciliate 
all  these  appearances,  and  should  have  brought  back  the 
comet  in  1789  or  1790  (other  circumstances  agreeing). 
That  no  such  comet  was  observed  about  that  time  is  no 
proof  that  it  did  not  return,  since,  owing  to  the  situation 
of  its  orbit,  had  the  perihelion  passage  taken  place  in  July 
it  might  have  escaped  observation.  Mechain,  indeed,  from  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  observations  of  1532  and  1661,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  comets  were  not  the  same ;  but 
the  elements  assigned  by  Olbers  to  the  earlier  of  them  differ 
so  widely  from  those  of  Mechain  for  the  same  comet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  agree  so  well  witli  those  of  the  last  named 
astronomer  for  the  other  *,  that  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  set  at  rest 

(576.)  We  come  now,  however,  to  a  class  of  comets  of 
short  period,  respecting  who&e  return  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  two  at  least  of  them  have  been  identified  as 
having  performed  successive  revolutions  round  the  sun ;  have 
had  their  return  predicted  already  several  times ;  and  have 
on  each  occasion  scrupulously  kept  to  their  appointments. 

*  See  Schuraaehcr*8  Catal.  Astron.  Abhandl.  i. 
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spoken  of  as  having  appeared  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and 
which  was  also  observed  in  the  day-time ;  and  finally  with 
two  other  comets,  mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  of  Homer,  and  which  are  referred,  as 
well  as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  indications  them- 
selves will  allow,  to  the  years  618  and  1194  b.c.  It  is  to 
the  assumed  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  earth  abont 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  that  Whiston  ascribed  that  over- 
whelming tide-wave  to  whose  agency  his  wild  fancy  ascribed 
that  great  catastrophe — a  speculation,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
purely  visionary.  These  coincidences  of  time  are  certainly 
remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  very  rare 
are  the  appearances  of  comets  of  this  class.  Professor  Encke, 
however,  has  discussed,  with  all  possible  care,  the  observations 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  1680,  taking  into  consideration  the 
perturbations  of  the  planets  (which  are  of  trifling  importance, 
by  reason  of  the  great  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic), 
and  his  calculations  show  that  no  elliptic  orbit,  with  such  a 
period  as  575  years,  is  competent  to  represent  them  within 
any  probable  or  even  possible  limits  of  error,  the  most  pro- 
bable period  assigned  by  them  being  8814  Julian  years. 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  there  are  circumstances 
recorded  of  the  comet  of  a.d.  1106  incompatible  with  its 
motion  in  any  orbit  identical  with  that  of  the  comet  of  1680, 
so  that  the  idea  of  referring  all  these  phsenomena  to  one  and 
the  same  comet,  however  seducing,  must  be  relinquished. 

(574.)  Another  great  comet,  whose  return  about  the  year 
1848  had  been  considered  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority 
in  this  department  of  astronomy  *  highly  probable,  is  that 
of  1556,  to  the  terror  of  whose  aspect  some  historians  have 
attributed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  This 
comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  1264,  men- 
tioned by  many  historians  as  a  great  comet,  and  observed 
also  in  China, — the  conclusion  in  this  case  resting  upon 
the  coincidence  of  elements  calculated  on  the  observations, 
such  as  they   are,   which  have   been   recorded.      On   the 

*  Pingr^y  Cometographie,  i.  411 ;  LAlande,  Astr.  3185. 
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subject  of  this  coincidence  Mr.  Hind  has  entered  into 
many  elaborate  calculations,  the  result  of  which  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  supposed  identity.  This  probability  is 
farther  increased  by  the  fact  of  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  40° 
and  a  head  bright  enough  to  be  visible  after  sunrise,  having 
appeared  in  a.  d.  975 :  and  of  two  others  having  been  re* 
corded  by  the  Chinese  annalists  in  a.  d.  395  and  104.  It 
is  true  tliat  if  these  be  the  same,  the  mean  period  would 
be  somewhat  short  of  292  years.  But  the  effect  of  planetary 
perturbation  might  reconcile  even  greater  differences,  and 
though  up  to  the  time  of  our  writing  (1858)  no  such  comet 
has  yet  been  observed,  two  or  three  years  must  yet  elapse, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  competent  to  judge,  before  its 
return  must  be  considered  hopeless. 

(575.)  In  1661,  1532,  1402,  1145,  891,  and  243  great 
comets  appeared — that  of  1402  being  bright  enough  to  be 
seen  at  noon  day.  A  period  of  129  years  would  conciliate 
all  these  appearances,  and  should  have  brought  back  the 
comet  in  1789  or  1790  (other  circumstances  agreeing). 
That  no  such  comet  was  observed  about  that  time  is  no 
proof  that  it  did  not  return,  since,  owing  to  the  situation 
of  its  orbit,  had  the  perihelion  passage  taken  place  in  July 
it  might  have  escaped  observation.  Mechain,  indeed,  from  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  observations  of  1532  and  1661,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  comets  were  not  the  same ;  but 
the  elements  assigned  by  Olbers  to  the  earlier  of  them  differ 
so  widely  from  those  of  Mechain  for  the  same  comet  on  the 
one  hand,  and  agree  so  well  with  those  of  the  last  named 
astronomer  for  the  other  *,  that  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  set  at  rest 

(576.)  We  come  now,  however,  to  a  class  of  comets  of 
short  period,  respecting  whose  retuiii  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  two  at  least  of  them  have  been  identified  as 
having  performed  successive  revolutions  round  the  sun ;  have 
had  their  return  predicted  already  several  times ;  and  have 
on  each  occasion  scrupulously  kept  to  their  appointments. 

*  See  Schuraacber*8  Catal.  Astron.  Abhandl.  i. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  comet  of  Encke,  so  called  from 
Professor  Encke  of  Berlin,  who  first  ascert^ned  its  periodical 
return.  It  revolves  in  an  ellipse  of  great  eccentricity  (though 
not  comparable  to  that  of  Halley's),  the  plane  of  which  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  1 3®  22^  to  tlie  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  in  the  short  period  of  1 2 11  days,  or  about  3-1^  years.  This 
remarkable  discovery  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  its  fourth 
recorded  appearance,  in  1819.  From  the  ellipse  then  cal- 
culated by  Encke,  its  return  in  1822  was  predicted  by  him, 
and  observed  at  Paramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  by  M. 
Riimker,  being  invisible  in  Europe :  since  which  it  has  been 
re-predicted  and  re-observed  in  all  the  principal  observatories, 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  as  a  pha^ 
nomenon  of  regular  occurrence. 

(577.)  On  comparing  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
perihelion  passages  of  this  comet,  after  allowing  in  the  most 
careful  and  exact  manner  for  all  the  disturbances  due  to  the 
actions  of  the  planets,  a  very  singular  fact  has  come  to  light, 
viz.  that  the  periods  are  continually  diminishing,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  or  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse,  dwindling  by  slow  and  regular  degrees  at  the 
rate  of  about  0*'l  1  per  revolution.  This  is  evidently  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  resistance  experienced  by  the 
comet  from  a  very  rare  ethereal  medium  pervading  the  regions 
in  which  it  moves;  for  such  resistance,  by  diminishing  its 
actual  velocity,  would  diminish  also  its  centrifugal  force,  and 
thus  give  the  sun  more  power  over  it  to  draw  it  nearer. 
Accordingly  this  is  the  solution  proposed  by  Encke,  and  at 
present  generally  received.  Should  this  be  really  the  case, 
it  will,  therefore,  probably  fall  ultimately  into  the  sun,  should 
it  not  first  be  dissipated  altogether, — a  thing  no  way  improb- 
able, when  the  lightness  of  its  materials  is  considered.  The 
considerations  adduced  at  the  end  of  art.  610.  would  seem, 
however,  to  open  out  another  possible  explanation  of  the 
phsBnomenon  in  question,  not  necessarily  leading  to  such 
a  catastrophe. 

(578.)  By  measuring  the  apparent  magnitude  of  this  comet 
at  different  distances  from  the  sun,  and  thence,  from  a  know- 
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ledge  of  its  actual  distance  from  the  earth  at  tlie  time,  con- 
cluding its  real  volume,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  contract 
in  bulk  as  it  approaches  to,  and  to  expand  as  it  recedes 
from,  that  luminary.  M.  Yalz,  who  was  the  first  to  notice 
this  fact,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  it  to  undergo  a  real 
compression  or  condensation  of  volume  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  an  sethereal  medium  which  he  conceives  to  grow 
more  dense  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood.  But  such  an  hypo- 
thesis is  evidently  inadmissible,  since  it  would  require  us  to 
assume  the  exterior  of  the  comet  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  skin 
or  bag  impervious  to  the  compressing  medium.  The  phie- 
nomenon  is  analogous  to  the  increase  of  dimen^on  above 
described,  as  observed  in  the  comet  of  Halley,  when  in  the 
act  of  receding  from  the  sun,  and  is  doubtless  referable  to  a 
similar  cause,  viz.  the  alternate  conversion  of  evaporable 
matter  into  the  states  of  visible  cloud  and  invisible  gas,  by 
the  alternating  action  of  cold  and  heat.  This  comet  has  no 
tail,  but  offers  to  the  view  only  a  small  ill-defined  nucleus, 
excentrically  situated  within  a  more  or  less  elongated  oval 
mass  of  vapours,  being  nearest  to  that  vertex  which  is 
towards  the  sun. 

(579.)  Another  comet  of  short  period  is  that  of  Biela,  so 
called  from  M.  Biela,  of  Josephstadt,  who  first  arrived  at  this 
interesting  conclusion  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance  in 
1826.  It  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  comets  which 
Appeared  in  1772,  1805,  &c.,  and  describes  its  very  excentric 
ellipse  about  the  sun  in  2410  days,  or  about  6}  years  ;  and  in 
a  plane  inclined  12"  34'  to  the  ecliptic.  It  appeared  again, 
according  to  the  prediction,  in  1832  and  in  1846.  Its  orbit, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  very  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth  ;  and  had  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  its  passage  in  1832, 
been  a  month  in  advance  of  its  actual  place,  it  would  have 
passed  through  the  comet,  —  a  singular  rencontre,  perhaps 
not  unattended  with  anger.* 

*  Should  calculation  establish  the  hei  of  a  resistance  experienced  also  by  this 
comet,  the  subject  of  periodical  comets  will  assume  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
interest     It  eannot  be  doubted  that  many  more  will  be  discovered,  and  by 
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(580.)  This  comet  is  small  and  hardly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  even  when  brightest  Nevertheless,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  its  seeming  insignificance  by  the  interest  attaching  to  it 
in  a  physical  point  of  view,  it  exhibited  at  its  appearance 
in  1846,  a  phsenomenon  which  struck  every  astronomer  with 
amazement,  as  a  thing  without  previous  example  in  the 
history  of  our  system.*  It  was  actually  seen  to  separate 
itself  into  two  distinct  comets,  which,  after  ibus  parting 
company,  continued  to  journey  along  amicably  through  an  arc 
of  upwards  of  70^  of  their  apparent  orbit,  keeping  all  the 
while  within  the  same  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  pointed 
towards  them.  The  first  indication  of  something  unusual 
being  about  to  take  place  might  be,  perhaps,  referred  to  the 
19thof  December,1845,when  the  comet  appeared  to  Mr.  Hind 
pear-shaped,  the  nebulosity  being  unduly  elongated  in  a  di< 
rection  inclining  northward.  But  on  the  13th  of  January, 
at  Washington  in  America,  and  on  the  15th  and  subsequently 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  was  distinctly  seen  to  have  become 
double ;  a  very  small  and  faint  cometic  body,  having  a  nucleus 
of  its  own,  being  observed  appended  to  it,  at  a  distance  of  about 
2^  (in  arc)  from  its  center,  and  in  a  direction  forming  an  angle 
of  about  328''  with  the  meridian,  running  northwards  from  the 
principal  or  original  comet  (see  art.  204).  From  this  time  the 
separation  of  the  two  comets  went  on  progressively,  though 
slowly.     On  the  30th  of  January,  the  apparent  distance  of 


their  resistance  questions  will  come  to  be  decided,  such  as  the  following: — What 
is  the  law  of  density  of  the  resisting  medium  which  surrounds  the  sun?  Is  it 
at  rest  or  in  motion  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what  direction  does  it  move  ?  Circularly 
round  the  sun,  or  traversing  space  ?  If  circularly,  in  what  plane  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  a  circular  or  vorticose  motion  of  the  eiher  would  aeederate  9ome  eometM  and 
retard  otherSf  according  as  their  revolution  was,  relative  to  such  motion,  direct 
or  retrograde.  Supposing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  to  be  filled  with  a 
material  fluid,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  circulation  of  the  planets  in  it  for 
ages  should  not  have  impressed  upon  it  some  degree  of  rotation  in  their  own 
direction.  And  this  may  preserve  them  from  the  extreme  effects  of  accumulated 
rAistance.  —  Note  to  edition  of  1 833. 

*  Perhaps  not  quite  so.  To  say  nothing  of  a  singular  surmise  of  Kepler, 
that  two  great  comets  seen  at  once  in  1618,  might  be  a  single  comet  separated  into 
two,  the  following  passage  of  Hevelius  cited  by  M.  Littrow  (Nachr.  564.)  does 
really  seem  to  refer  to  some  phai^nomenon  bearing  at  least  a  certain  analogy  to  it. 
**  In  ipso  disco,**  he  says  (Cometographia,  p.  326.)  **  qmatwtr  vei  qtiinque  corpua- 
cula  quasdam  sive  nodeos  reliqtio  corpore  aliquanto  densiores  ostendebat.** 
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the  nucleus  had  increoded  to  3'^  on  the  7th  of  February  to  ^\ 
and  on  the  13th  to  5^  and  so  on,  until  on  the  5th  of  March 
the  two  comets  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  9^  19  ^  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junction  all  the  while  varying 
but  little  with  respect  to  the  parallel.* 

(58 1.)  During  this  separation,  very  remarkable  changes  were 
observed  to  be  going  on^  both  in  the  original  c-omet  and  its 
companion.  Both  had  nuclei,  both  had  short  tails,  parallel  in 
direction,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  junction,  but 
whereas  at  its  first  observation  on  January  13th,  the  new  comet 
was  extremely  small  and  faint  in  comparison  witH  the  old,  the 
difference  both  in  point  of  light  and  apparent  magnitude  di* 
minished.  On  the  10th  of  February,  they  were  nearly  equal, 
although  the  day  before  the  moonlight  had  effaced  the  new  one, 
leaving  the  other  bright  enough  to  be  well  observed.  On  the 
14th  and  16th,  however,  the  new  comet  had  gained  a  decided 
superiority  of  light  over  the  old,  presenting  at  the  same  time 
a  sharp  and  starlike  nucleus,  compared  by  Lieut.  Maury  to  a 
diamond  spark.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  continue. 
Already,  on  the  18  th,  the  old  comet  had  regained  its  supe- 
riority, being  nearly  twice  as  bright  as  its  companion,  and 
offering  an  unusually  bright  and  starlike  nucleus.  From 
this  period  the  new  companion  began  to  fade  away,  but 
continued  visible  up  to  the  15th  of  March.  On  the  24tli  the 
comet  appeared  again  single,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April  botli 
had  disappeared. 

(582.)  While  this  singular  interchange  of  light  was  going 
forwards,  indications  of  some  sort  of  communication  between 
the  comets  were  exhibited.  The  new  or  companion  comet, 
besides  its  tail,  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  threw  out  a  faint  arc  of  light  which  extended  as  a 
kind  of  bridge  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  original  comet  to  its  former  preeminence,  it,  on 
its  part,  threw  forth  additional  rays,  so  as  to  present  (on  the 
22nd  and  23rd  February)  the  appearance  of  a  comet  with 

*  By  fitf  the  greater  portion  of  thU  increue  of  apparent  distance  was  due  to 
the  comet's  inoreaaed  proximity  to  the  earth.  The  real  increase  reduced  to  a 
distance  s  1  of  the  comet  was  at  the  rate  of  about  3"  per  diem. 
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three  faint  tails  forming  nnglei  of  about  120^  with  each  other, 
one  of  which  extended  towards  its  compnnion.* 

(583.)  Professor  Flantamour,  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Geneva,  having  investigated  the  orbits  of  both  these 
comets  as  separate  and  independent  bodies,  from  the  exten- 
sive and  careful  series  of  observations  made  upon  them,  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  distance  between 
the  two  nuclei,  at  least  during  the  interval  from  February  1 0th 
to  March  22nif,  was  simply  apparent,  being  due  to  the  va- 
riation of  distance  from  the  earth,  and  to  the  angle  under 
which  their  line  of  junction  presented  itself  to  the  visual  ray; 
the  real  distance  during  all  that  interval  (neglecting  small 
fractions)  having  been  on  an  average  about  thirty-nine  times 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  or  less  than  two-thirds  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  its  center.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  already,  at  this  distance,  the  two  bodies  had 
ceased  to  exercise  any  perceptible  amount  of  perturbative 
gravitation  on  each  other;  as,  indeed,  from  the  probable 
minuteness  of  cometary  masses  we  might  reasonably  expect. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  astronomers  would  not  allow 
80  remarkable  a  duplication  to  pass  unwatched  at  the  next 
return  of  the  comet  in  1852.  In  August  and  September  of 
that  year  both  nuclei  were  observed  by  Professor  Challis  at 
Cambridge,  Secchi  at  Borne,  and  M.  Struve,  presenting,  as 
regards  direction,  the  same  relative  situation  with  regard  to 
each  other,  so  that  we  have  here  the  historical  proof  of  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  members  of  our  system  taking  place 
at  a  definite  instant  under  our  very  eye.  (PL  VL,  fig.  2.) 

(584.)  A  third  comet,  of  short  period,  has  been  added  to 
our  list  by  M.  Faye,  of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  who  de- 
tected it  on  the  22d  of  November,  1843.  A  very  few  ob- 
servations sufi&ced  to  show  that  no  parabola  would  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  its  motion,  and  that  to  represent  them  com- 
pletely, it  was  necessary  to  assign  to  it  an  elliptic  orbit  of 
very  moderate  excentricity.     The  calculations  of  M.  Nicolai, 

*  Theae  last  mentioned  particulars  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant 
Maury  of  Washington,  who  bad  the  advantage  of  using  a  nine-inch  object-glass 
of  Munich  manufiusture.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  lory  telescope  was  turned 
upon  it  in  Europe  on  tbc  dates  in  question. 
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subsequently  revised  and  slightly  corrected  by  M.  Leverrier, 
have  shown  that  an  almost  perfect  representation  of  its  mo- 
tions during  the  whole  period  of  its  visibility  would  be 
afforded  by  assuming  it  to  revolve  in  a  period  of  2717*'68 
(or  somewhat  less  than  7^  years)  in  an  ellipse  whose  excen- 
tricity  is  0*55596,  and  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  11^22'  31^'; 
and  taking  this  for  a  basis  of  further  calculation,  and  by 
means  of  these  data  and  the  other  elements  of  the  orbit 
estimating  the  effect  of  planetary  perturbation  during  the 
revolution  now  in  progress,  he  fixed  its  next  return  to  the 
perihelion  for  the  3d  of  Aprils  1851^  with  a  probable  error 
one  way  or  other  not  exceeding  one  or  two  days.  This 
prediction  has  been  strikingly  verified.  It  actually  passed 
its  perihelion  on  the  1st  of  April,  1851,  having  been  re- 
discovered by  Professor  Challis  at  Cambridge  in  November, 
1850,  and  followed  beyond  the  perihelion  by  M.  Otto  Struve 
up  to  March  4.  1851. 

(585.)  The  effect  of  planetary  perturbation  on  the  motion 
of  comets  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  what  has 
been  above  said.  Without  going  minutely  into  this  part  of 
the  subject,  which  will  be  better  understood  after  the  perusal 
of  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  as  the 
orbits  of  comets  are  very  excentric,  and  inclined  in  all  sorts 
of  angles  to  the  ecliptic,  they  must,  in  many  instances,  if  not 
actually  intersect,  at  least  pass  very  near  to  the  orbits  of 
some  of  the  planets.  We  have  already  seen,  for  instance, 
that  the  orbit  of  Biela's  comet  so  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth,  that  an  actual  collision  is  not  impossible,  and  indeed 
(supposing  neither  orbit  variable)  must  in  all  likelihood  happen 
in  the  lapse  of  some  millions  of  years.  Neither  are  instances 
wanting  of  comets  having  actually  approached  the  earth 
within  comparatively  short  distances,  as  that  of  1770,  which 
on  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  was  within  little  more  than 
seven  times  the  moon's  distance.  The  same  comet,  in  1767, 
passed  Jupiter  at  a  distance  only  one  58th  of  the  radius 
of  that  planet's  orbit,  and  it  has  been  rendered  extremely 
probable  that  it  is  to  the  disturbance  its  former  orbit  under- 
went during  that  appulse  that  we  owe  its  appearance  within 
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our  own  range  of  vision.  This  exceedingly  remarkable 
comet  was  found  by  Lexell  to  describe  an  elliptic  orbit  with 
an  excentricity  of  0*7858^  with  a  periodic  time  of  about 
five  years  and  a  half,  and  in  a  plane  only  1^  34^  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  having  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  13tli  of 
August,  1770.  Its  return  of  course  was  eagerly  expected, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  comet  has  never  been  certainly  identified 
with  any  comet  since  seen.  Its  observation  on  its  first  re- 
turn in  1776  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  relative  situ- 
ations of  the  perihelion  and  of  the  earth  at  the  time,  and 
before  another  revolution  could  be  accomplished  (as  has  since 
been  ascertained),  viz.  about  the  23d  of  August,  1779,  by 
a  singular  coincidence  it  again  approached  Jupiter  within 
one  491st  part  of  its  distance  from  the  sun,  being  nearer  to 
that  planet  by  one  fifth  than  its  fourth  satellite.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  planet's  attraction  (which  at  that  distance 
would  exceed  that  of  the  sun  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
200  to  1)  should  completely  alter  the  orbit  and  deflect  it 
into  a  curve,  not  one  of  whose  elements  would  have  the  least 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  ellipse  of  Lexell.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  by  this  rencontre  with  the  system  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  none  of  their  motions  suffered  any  perceptible  de- 
rangement,— a  sufficient  proof  of  the  smallness  of  its  mass. 
Jupiter,  indeed,  seems,  by  some  strange  fatality,  to  be  con- 
stantly in  the  way  of  comets,  and  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
stumbling-block  to  them. 

(586.)  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1844,  Signor  de  Vico, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  discovered 
a  comet,  the  motions  of  which,  a  very  few  observations 
sufficed  to  show,  deviated  remarkably  from  a  parabolic  orbit. 
It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  until  the  7th  of  December.  Elliptic 
elements  of  this  comet,  agreeing  remarkably  well  with  each 
other,  were  accordingly  calculated  by  several  astronomers; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  period  of  revolution  is  about 
1990  days,  or  5^  (5*4357)  years,  which  (supposing  its  orbit 
undisturbed  in  the  interim)  would  bring  it  back  to  the  peri- 
helion  on  or  about  the  13th  of  January,  1850,  on  which 
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occasion^  however,  hj  reason  of  its  unfavourable  situation 
with  respect  to  the  sun  and  earth,  it  could  not  be  observed. 
As  the  assemblage  and  comparison  of  these  elements,  thus 
computed  independently,  will  serve  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  example,  to  afford  the  student  an  idea  of  the  degree  of 
arithmetical  certainty  capable  of  being  attained  in  this  branch 
of  astronomy,  difficult  and  complex  as  the  calculations  them- 
selves are,  and  liable  to  error  as  individual  observations  of  a 
body  so  ill  defined  as  the  smaller  comets  are  for  the  most 
part,  we  shall  present  them  in  a  tabular  form,  as  on  the  next 
page :  the  elements  being  as  usual ;  the  time  of  perihelion 
pas;<age,  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of  the  ascending 
node,  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  semiaxis  and  excentricity 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  periodic  time. 

This  comet,  when  brightest,  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  had  a  small  tail.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  astrono- 
mers from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly probable  by  the  researches  of  M.  Leverrier,  that  it 
is  identical  with  one  which  appeared  in  1678  with  some  of  its 
elements  considerably  changed  by  perturbation.  This  comet 
is  further  remarkable,  from  having  been  concluded  by 
Messrs.  Laugier  and  Mauvais,  to  be  identical  with  the  comet 
of  1585  observed  by  Tycho  Brahe,  and  possibly  also  with 
those  of  1743,  1766,  and  1819. 

(587.)  Elliptic  elements  have  in  like  manner  been  assigned 
to  the  comet  discovered  by  M.  Brorsen,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1846,  which,  like  that  last  mentioned,  speedily 
after  its  discovery  began  to  show  evident  symptoms  of 
deviation  from  a  parabola.  These  elements,  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  calculators,  are  as  follow.  The  dates  are 
for  February  1846,  Greenwich  time. 


Coraputed  bj 

BnuiDow. 

Hind. 

Van  WlUlngra 
and  De  Hun. 

Perihelion  pasMge 

Long,  of  Perihelion 

Long,  of  S^           -         - 

Inclination 

Semiaxis      ... 

Excentricity 

Period  (days) 

25*'  37794 

1 16®  28'  34"  0 

103    39  36'  5 

30     55     6-5 

3-15031 

0-79363 

S042 

25^-33109 

116<^28'  17"-8 

109    45  20-  9 

30    49     3-6 

3*  12292 

0-79771 

2016 

25^-02227 

1160  23'52"-9 

103    31    25-  7 

so     30  30- S 

2-870.52 

0-77313 

1776 
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This  oomet  is  faint,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  appearance.  Its  chief  interest  arises  from  the  great 
similiaritj  of  its  parabolic  elements  to  those  of  the  comet  of 
15325  the  place  of  the  perihelion  and  node,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  orbit,  being  almost  identical. 

(588.)  Elliptic  elements  have,  also  been  calculated  bj 
M.  D' Arrest,  for  a  comet  discovered  by  M.  Peters,  on  the 
26th  of  June  1846,  which  go  to  assign  it  a  place  among  the 
comets  of  short  period,  viz.  5804^*3,  or  very  nearly  1 6  years. 
The  excentricity  of  the  orbit  is  0-75672,  its  semiaxis  6*32066, 
and  the  inclination  of  its  plane  to  that  of  the  ecliptic 
31^  2^  14^^  This  comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  1st  of 
June  1846. 

(589.)  By  far  the  most  remarkable  comet,  however,  which 
has  been  seen  during  the  present  century,  is  that  which 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  whose  tail  became 
visible  in  the  twilight  of  the  17th  of  March  in  England  as 
a  great  beam  of  nebulous  light,  extending  from  a  point 
above  the  western  horizon,  through  the  stars  of  Eridanus  and 
Lepus,  under  the  belt  of  Orion.  This  situation  was  low  and 
unfavourable;  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  that  the  head  was 
seen,  and  then  only  as  a  faint  and  ill-defined  nebula,  very 
rapidly  fading  on  subsequent  nights.  In  more  southern 
latitudes,  however,  not  only  the  tail  was  seen,  as  a  magnificent 
train  of  light  extending  50°  or  60°  in  length ;  but  the  head 
and  nucleus  appeared  with  extraordinary  splendour,  exciting 
in  every  country  where  it  was  seen  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  Indeed,  all  descriptions  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  stupendous  spectacle,  such  as  in  superstitious 
ages  would  not  fail  to  have  carried  terror  into  every  bosom. 
In  tropical  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  tail 
appeared  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so 
early  as  the  Ist,  the  comet  having  passed  its  perihelion  on 
the  27th  of  February.  Already  on  the  3d  the  head  was  so 
far  disengaged  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun,  as  to 
appear  for  a  short  time  above  the  horizon  after  sunset.  On 
this  day  when  viewed  through  a  46-inch  achromatic 
telescope  it  presented  a  planetary  disc,  from   which  rays 
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emerged  in  the  direction  of  the  taiL  The  ttul  was  double, 
consisting  of  two  principal  lateral  streamers,  making  a  very 
small  angle  with  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  comparatively 
dark  line,  of  the  estimated  length  of  25%  prolonged  however 
on  the  north  side  by  a  divergent  streamer,  making  an  angle 
of  5^  or  6^  with  the  general  direction  of  the  axis,  and  trace- 
able as  fieur  as  65^  from  the  heacL  A  similar  though  fainter 
lateral  prolongation  appeared  on  the  south  side.  A  fine 
drawing  of  it  of  this  date  by  C.  P.  Smyth,  Esq.  of  the 
Boyal  Observatory,  C.  G.  H.,  represents  it  as  highly  sym- 
metrical, and  gives  the  idea  of  a  vivid  cone  of  light,  with  a 
dark  axis,  and  nearly  rectilinear  sides,  inclosed  in  a  funter 
cone,  the  sides  of  which  curve  slightly  outwards.  The  light 
of  the  nucleus  at  this  period  is  compared  to  that  of  a  star  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude ;  and  on  the  11th,  of  the  third ; 
firom  which  time  it  degraded  in  light  so  rapidly,  that  on  the 
I9th  it  was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  tail  all  the 
while  continuing  brilliantly  visible,  though  much  more  so  at 
a  distance  firom  the  nucleus,  with  which,  indeed,  its  connexion 
was  not  then  obvious  to  the  unassisted  sight  —  a  singular 
feature  in  the  history  of  this  body.  The  tail,  subsequent  to 
the  3d,  was  generally  speaking  a  single  straight  or  slightly 
curved  broad  band  of  light,  but  on  the  11  th  it  is  record^  by 
Mr.  Clerihew,  who  observed  it  at  Calcutta,  to  have  shot  forth 
a  lateral  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  regular  one  but 
fainter,  and  making  an  angle  of  about  18^  with  its  direction 
on  the  southern  side.  The  projection  of  this  ray  (which 
was  not  seen  either  before  or  after  the  day  in  question)  to 
so  enormous  a  length,  (nearly  100^)  in  a  single  day  conveys  an 
impression  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces  acting  to  produce 
such  a  velocity  of  material  transfer  through  space,  such  as 
no  other  natural  phenomenon  is  capable  of  exciting.  It  is 
clear  that  if  toe  have  to  deal  here  with  mattery  such  as  toe 
conceive  it,  viz.  possessing  inertia  —  at  all,  it  must  be  under 
the  dominion  of  forces  incomparably  more  energetic  than 
gravitation,  and  quite  of  a  different  nature. 

(590.)  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  comet  in  question 
having  been  seen  in  full  daylight,  and  in  the  sun's  immediate 
vicinity.     It  was  so  seen  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  day 
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after  its  perihelion  passage,  by  every  person  on  board  the 
H.E.LC.  S.  Owen  Glendower,  then  off  the  Cape,  as  a  short 
dagger-like  object  close  to  the  sun  a  little  before  sunset.  On 
the  same  day  at  3^  6™  P.  M.,  and  consequently  in  full  sun*^ 
shine,  the  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  sun  was  actually 
measured  with  a  sextant  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Portland,  United 
States,  the  distance  center  from  center  being  then  only 
3^  5(y  43''.  He  describes  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
nucleus  and  also  every  part  of  the  tail  were  as  well  defined 
as  the  moon  on  a  clear  day.  The  nucleus  and  tail  bore  the 
same  ^pearance,  and  resembled  a  perfectly  pure  white  cloud 
without  any  variation,  except  a  slight  change  near  the  head, 
just  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  nucleus  from  the  tail  at  that 
point.'*  The  denseness  of  the  nucleus  was  so  considerable, 
that  Mr.  Clarke  had  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  visible  upon 
the  sun's  disc,  had  it  passed  between  that  and  the  observer. 
The  length  of  the  visible  tail  resulting  from  these  measures 
was  59^  or  not  far  from  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun ;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see  that  on  the  day  in  question 
the  distance  from  the  earth  of  the  sun  and  comet  must  have 
been  very  nearly  equal,  this  gives  us  about  1700000  miles 
for  the  linear  dimensions  of  this  the  densest  portion  of  that 
appendage,  making  no  allowance  for  the  foreshortening^ 
which  at  that  time  was  very  considerable. 

(591.)  The  elements  of  this  comet  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  any  recorded.  They  have  been  calculated  by 
several  eminent  astronomers,  among  whose  results  we  shall 
specify  only  those  which  agree  best ;  the  earlier  attempts  to 
compute  its  path  having  been  rendered  uncertain  by  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  exact  observations  of  it  in  the  first  part  of 
its  visible  career.  The  following  are  those  which  seem 
entitled  to  most  confidence :  — 
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Nicolal. 
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Long  or  Q    • 
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Retrograde. 
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1  87  66 
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Retrograde. 

874*41819 
8790  69*  r' 

8  66  17 
86  16  48 

0-00488 
Retrograde. 
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(592.)  What  renders  these  elements  so  remarkable  is  the 
smallness  of  the  perihelion  distance.  Of  all  comets  which 
have  been  recorded  this  has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Ban*  The  sun*s  radius  being  the  sine  of  his  apparent 
semi-diameter  (16^  V)  to  a  radius  equal  to  the  earth's  mean 
distance  =1,  is  represented  on  that  scale  by  0*00466,  which 
fiedls  short  of  0*00534,  the  perihelion  distance  found  by  taking 
a  mean  of  all  the  foregoing  results,  by  only  0*00068,  or  about 
one  seventh  of  its  whole  magnitude.  The  comet,  therefore, 
approached  the  luminovLS  surface  of  the  sun  within  about  a 
seventh  part  of  the  sun's  radius !  It  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider what  is  implied  in  such  a  fact  In  the  first  place,  the 
intensity  both  of  the  light  and  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  at 
different  distances  from  that  luminary  increase  proportionally 
to  the  spherical  area  of  the  portion  of  the  visible  hemisphere 
covered  by  the  sun's  disc  This  disc,  in  the  case  of  the  earth, 
at  its  mean  distance  has  an  angular  diameter  of  32^  1^^*1.  At 
our  comet  in  perihelio  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  the  sun 
was  no  less  than  121°  32^.  The  ratio  of  the  spherical  surfaces 
thus  occupied  (as  appears  from  spherical  geometry)  is  that  of 
the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  fourth  parts  of  these  angles  to 
each  other,  or  that  of  1 :  47042.  And  in  this  proportion  are 
to  each  other  the  amounts  of  light  and  heat  thrown  by  the  sun 
on  an  equal  area  of  exposed  surface  on  our  earth  and  at  the 
comet  in  equal  instants  of  time.  Let  any  one  imagine  the 
effect  of  so  fierce  a  glare  as  that  of  47000  suns  such  as  we 
experience  the  warmth  of,  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed.  To  form  some  practical  idea  of 
it  we  may  compare  it  with  what  is  recorded  of  Parker's  great 
lens,  whose  diameter  was  32^  inches,  and  focal  length  six  feet 
eight  inches.  The  effect  of  this,  supposing  all  the  light  and 
heat  transmitted,  and  the  focal  concentration  perfect,  (both 
conditions  very  imperfectly  satisfied,)  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
sun's  effective  angular  diameter  to  23°  26',  which,  compared 
on  the  same  principle  with  a  sun  of  32^  in  diameter,  would 
give  a  multiplier  of  only  1915,  and  when  increased  sevenfold 
(as  was  usually  the  case),  by  interposing  a  concentrating  lens, 
13405  instead  of  47000.     The  heat  to  which  the  comet  was 
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subjected  therefore  surpassed  that  in  tlie  focus  of  the  lens  in 
question,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  in  the  proportion  of  24^ 
to  1  without,  or  3^  to  1  with  the  concentrating  lens.  Yet 
that  lens,  so  used,  melted  camelian,  agate,  and  rock  crystal  I 

(593.)  To  this  extremity  of  heat  however  the  comet  was 
exposed  but  for  a  short  time.  Its  actual  velocity  in  perihelio 
was  no  less  than  366  miles  per  second,  and  the  whole  of  that 
segment  of  its  orbit  above  (ue.  north  of)  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  in  which,  as  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of 
the  elements,  the  perihelion  was  situated,  was  described  in 
little  more  than  two  hours ;  such  being  the  whole  duration 
of  the  time  from  the  ascending  to  the  descending  node,  or  in 
which  the  comet  had  north  latitude.  Arrived  at  the  descend- 
ing node,  its  distance  from  the  sun  would  be  already  doubled, 
and  the  radiation  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  maximum 
amount.  The  comet  of  1680,  whose  perihelion  distance  was 
0*0062,  and  which  therefore  approached  the  sun's  surface 
within  one  third  part  of  his  radius  (more  than  double  the 
distance  of  the  comet  now  in  question)  was  computed  by 
Newton  to  have  been  subjected  to  an  intensity  of  heat  2000 
times  that  of  red-hot  iron, — a  term  of  comparison  indeed  of  a 
very  vague  description,  and  which  modem  thermotics  do  not 
recognize  as  affording  a  legitimate  measure  of  radiant  heat.* 

(594.)  Although  some  of  the  observations  of  this  comet 
were  vague  and  inaccurate,  yet  there  seem  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  its  whole  course  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  a  parabolic  orbit,  and  that  it  really  describes  an  ellipse. 
Previous  to  any  calculation,  it  was  remarked  that  in  the 
year  1668  the  tail  of  an  immense  comet  was  seen  in  Lisbon, 
at  Bologna,  in  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  occupying  nearly  the 
same  situation  among  the  stars,  and  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year,  viz.  on  the  5th  of  March  and  the  following  days. 

*  A  transit  of  the  comet  oi  1 843  over  the  8un*i  disc  must  probnbly  have  taken 
place  shortly  after  its  passage  through  its  descending  node.  It  is  grratly  to  be 
regretted  that  so  intereitting  a  phenomenon  should  have  passed  unotMerved. 
Whether  it  be  possible  that  some  offset  of  its  tail,  darted  off  so  late  as  the  7th 
of  March,  vrhen  the  comet  was  already  far  south  of  the  ecliptic,  should  have 
crossed  that  plane  and  been  seen  near  the  Pleiades,  may  be  doubted.  Certain  it 
is,  that  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  decidedly  cometic  ray  was  seen  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  sUrs  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  (  Asu  Soc  Notices, 
vol.  V.  p.  270. ) 
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Its  brightness  was  such  that  Its  reflected  trace  was  easily 
distinguished  on  the  sea.  The  head,  when  it  at  length  came 
in  sight,  was  comparatively  faint  and  scarce  discernible.  No 
precise  observations  were  made  of  this  comet,  but  the  singular 
coincidence  of  situation,  season  of  the  year,  and  physical 
resemblance,  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  bodies,  implying  a  period  of  175  years  within  a  day  or 
two  mare  or  less.  This  suspicion  has  been  converted  almost 
into  a  certainty  by  a  careAil  examination  of  what  is  recorded 
of  the  older  coQiet.  Locating  on  a  celestial  chart  the  situa- 
tion of  the  head,  concluded  from  the  direction  and  appearance 
of  the  tail,  when  only  that  was  seen,  and  its  visible  place, 
when  mentioned,  according  to  the  descriptions  given,  it  has 
been  found  practicable  to  derive  a  rough  orbit  from  the 
course  thus  laid  down:  and  this  agrees  in  all  its  features 
so  well  with  that  of  the  modem  comet  as  nearly  to  remove 
all  doubt  on  the  subject.  Comets,  moreover,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  seen  in  a.d.  268,  442-3,  791,  968,  1143,  1317, 
1494,  which  may  have  been  returns  of  this,  since  the  period 
above-mentioned  would  bring  round  its  appearance  to  the 
years  268,  443,  618,  793,  968, 1143,  1318,  and  1493,  and  a 
certain  latitude  must  always  be  allowed  for  unknown  pertur- 
bations. 

(595.)  But  this  is  not  the  only  comet  on  record  whose 
identity  with  the  comet  of  '43  has  been  maintained.  In 
1689  a  comet  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it  was 
observed  from  the  8th  to  the  23d  of  December,  and  from 
the  few  and  rudely  observed  places  recorded,  its  elements  had 
been  calculated  by  Pingr€,  one  of  the  most  diligent  enquirers 
into  this  part  of  astronomy.*  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  perihelion  distance  of  that  comet  was  very  remarkably 
small,  and  a  sufficient  though  indeed  rough  coincidence  in  the 
places  of  the  perihelion  and  node  tended  to  corroborate  the 
suspicion.  But  the  inclination  (69**)  assigned  to  it  by  Pingre 
appeared  conclusive  against  it.  On  recomputing  the  elements, 
however,  from  his  data,  Professor  Pierce  has  assigned  to  that 
comet   an  inclination   widely  differing   from  Pingr^'s,   viz. 

*  Author  of  the  **  Com^togniphie."  a  work  indispensable  to  all  who  would 
study  this  interesting  department  of  the  science. 
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30^  4'  *,  and  quite  within  reasonable  limits  of  resemblance. 
But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  longer  period  of  175  years 
before  assigned?  To  reconcile  this  we  must  suppose  that 
these  175  years  comprise  at  least  eight  returns  of  the  comet, 
and  that  in  effect  a  mean  period  of  2P*875  must  be  allowed 
for  its  return.  Now  it  is  worth  remarking  that  this  period 
calculated  backwards  from  1843*156  will  bring  us  upon  a  series 
of  years  remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  great  comets,  many 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  descriptions  we  have  of 
their  appearance  and  situation  in  the  heavens,  offer  at  least 
no  obvious  contradiction  to  the  supposition  of  their  identity 
with  this.  Besides  those  already  mentioned  as  indicated  by 
the  period  of  175  years,  we  may  specify  as  probable  or 
possible  intermediate  returns,  those  of  the  comets  of  1733  ?|, 
1689  above-mentioned,  1559?,  1537 J,  1515§,  1471,  142(., 
1405-6,  1383,  1361,  1340 1,  1296,  1274,  1230ir,  1208, 
1098,  1056,  1034, 1012  •*,  990  ?tt,  925?,  858??,  684 1{,  552, 
530§§,  421,  245  or  247  ||i,  1801FT,  158,  Should  this  view  of 
the  subject  be  the  true  one,  we  may  expect  its  return  about 

*  United  States  Gazette,  May  29.  1848.  Considering  that  all  the  obser- 
vations lie  near  the  descending  node  of  the  orbit,  the  proximity  of  the  comet  at 
that  time  to  the  sun,  and  the  loose  nature  of  the  recorded  obserrations,  no 
doubt  almost  any  given  inclination  might  be  deduced  from  them.  The  true 
test  in  such  cases  is  not  to  ascend  from  the  old  incorrect  data  to  elements,  but 
to  descend  from  known  and  certain  elements  to  the  older  data,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  recorded  phaenomena  can  be  represented  by  them  (perturbations 
included)  within  fiiir  limits  of  interpretation.  Such  is  the  course  pursued  by 
Clausen. 

f  P.  Passage  1733*781.  The  great  southern  comet  of  May  17th  seems  too 
early  in  the  year. 

f  P.  P.  1536*906.     In  January  1537,  a  comet  was  seen  in  Pisces. 

§  P.  P.  1515-031.  A  comet />r«</>cto(/  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic- 
He  died  Jan.  23.  1515. 

II  P.  P.  1340O31.  Evidently  a  southern  comet,  and  a  very  probable  appear- 
ance. 

5   P.P.    1230*656,  was  perhaps  a  return  of  Halley*s. 

**  P.  P.  1011  *906.  In  1012,  a  very  great  comet  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
heavens.  **  Son  ^lat  blessait  les  yeui.*  (Pingre  Com6tographie»  from  whom 
all  these  recorded  appearances  are  taken.) 

tt  P<  P*  990*031.  **  Com^te  fort  ^pouvanuble,**  tome  year  between  989  and 
998. 

II  P.  P.  683*781.  In  684,  appeared  two  or  three  comets.  Dates  begin  to  be 
obscure. 

§§  Two  distinct  comets  appeared  in  530  and  531,  the  former  observed  in 
China,  the  latter  in  Europe. 

III!  P.  P.  246*281 ;  both  southern  comets  of  the  Chinese  annals.  The  year  of 
one  or  other  may  be  wrong. 

^^   P.  P.  180*656.   Nov.  6.  A.  D.  180.    A  southern  comet  of  the  Chinese  annals. 
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the  end  of  1864  or  beginning  of  1865,  in  which  event  it  will 
be  observable  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  both  before  and 
after  its  perihelion  passage.^ 

(596.)  M.  Clausen,  from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  obser- 
vations of  this  comet  known  to  him,  has  calculated  elliptic 
elements  which  ^ve  the  extraordinarily  short  period  of 
6'38  years.  And  in  effect  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  still 
further  subdivision  of  the  period  of  21*875  into  three  of 
7*292  years  would  reconcile  this  with  other  remarkable 
comets.  This  seems  going  too  far^  but  at  all  events  the 
possibility  of  representing  its  motions  by  so  short  an  ellipse 
will  easily  recondle  us  to  the  admission  of  a  period  of  21 
years.  That  it  should  only  be  visible  in  certain  apparitions, 
and  not  in  others,  is  suffidently  explained  by  the  situation 
of  its  orbit. 

(597.)  We  have  been  somewhat  difiuse  on  the  subject  of 
this  comet,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  degree  and  kind  of 
interest  which  attaches  to  cometic  astronomy  in  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  there  is  no  branch  of  astronomy 
more  replete  with  interest^  and  we  may  add  more  eagerly 
pursued  at  present,  inasmuch  as  the  hold  which  exact  calcu- 
lation gives  us  on  it  may  be  regarded  as  completely  esta- 
blished ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  motions 
of  any  comet  which  shall  henceforward  come  to  be  observed, 
will  be  concluded  on  siu*e  grounds  and  with  numerical  pre- 
cision ;  while  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  calculation  of  cometary  perturbation,  and  the  daily 
increasing  familiarity  of  numerous  astronomers  with  compu- 
tations of  this  nature,  enable  us  to  trace  their  past  and  future 
history  with  a  certainty,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  could  hardly  have  been  looked  upon  as 
attainable.  Every  comet  newly  discovered  is  at  once  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  a  most  rigorous  enquiry.  Its  elements, 
roughly  calculated  within  a  few  days  of  its  appearance,  arc 
gradually  approximated  to  as  observations  accumulate,  by  a 


**  Clausen,  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  415-      Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  on  this  comet  in 
IS  Catalogue  of  Comets  ( 
of  probability  to  a  period 


his  Catalogue  of  Comets  (notes,  p.  xviii.)  go  to  assign  by  fur  the  greatest  weight 
ibility  to  a  period  of  35*1'  for  this  comet 
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multitude  of  ardent  and  expert  computists.  On  the  least 
indication  of  a  deviation  from  a  parabolic  orbit,  its  elliptic 
elements  become  a  subject  of  universal  and  lively  interest  and 
discussion.  Old  records  are  ransacked,  and  old  observations 
reduced,  with  all  the  advantage  of  improved  data  and 
methods,  so  as  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  orbits  of  ancient 
comets  which  present  any  similarity  to  that  of  the  new  visitor. 
The  disturbances  undergone  in  the  interval  by  the  action  of 
the  planets  are  investigated,  and  the  past,  thus  brought  into 
unbroken  connection  with  the  present,  is  made  to  afford  sub- 
stantial ground  for  prediction  of  the  future.  A  great  impulse 
meanwhile  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  discovery  of 
comets  by  the  establishment  in  1840*,  by  his  late  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  of  a  prize  medal  to  be  awarded  for 
every  such  dbcovery,  to  the  first  observer,  (the  influence  of 
which  may  be  most  unequivocally  traced  in  the  great  number 
of  these  bodies  which  every  successive  year  sees  added  to  our 
list,)  and  by  the  circulation  of  notices,  by  special  letter  f^  of 
every  such  discovery  (accompanied,  when  possible,  by  an 
ephemeris),  to  all  observers  who  have  shown  that  they  take 
an  interest  in  the  enquiry,  so  as  to  ensure  the  full  and  com- 
plete observation  of  the  new  comet  so  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  reach  of  our  telescopes.  Among  the  observers 
who  have  been  most  successful  in  the  discovery  of  comets,  we 
find  no  less  than  29  discovered  by  Pons,  14  by  Messier, 
and  10  by  M^chdn,  8  by  De  Vico,  6  by  Miss  C.  Herschel — 
who,  however,  is  not  the  only  female  observer  of  these  bodies, 
the  comet  of  1845  having  been  independently  detected  by 
two  ladies.  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  U.  S.,  and 
Madame  Madler,  of  Dorpat,  the  priority  lying  with  the 
American  astronomess. 

(598.)  It  is  by  no  means  merely  as  a  subject  of  antiquarian 
interest,  or  on  account  of  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  comets 
occasionally  afford,  that  astronomers  attach  a  high  degree  of 
importance  to  all  that  regards  them.  Apart  even  from  the 
singularity  and  mystery  which  appertains  to  their  physical 

*  Sec  the  announcement  of  this  institution  in  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  400. 

t  By  the  late  ProC  Scbumaober,  Director  of  the  Royal  Obserratory  of  Altona. 
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constitution,  they  have  become,  through  the  medium  of  exact 
calculation,  unexpected  instruments  of  enquiry  into  points 
connected  with  the  planetary  system  itself,  of  no  small  im- 
portance. We  have  seen  that  the  movements  of  the  comet 
Encke,  thus  minutely  and  perseveringly  traced  by  the 
eminent  astronomer  whose  name  is  used  to  distinguish  it,  has 
afforded  ground  for  believing  in  the  presence  of  a  resisting 
medium  filling  the  whole  of  our  system.  Similar  enquiries, 
prosecuted  in  the  casesof  other  periodical  comets,  will  extend, 
confirm,  or  modify  our  conclusions  on  this  head.  The  per- 
turbations, too,  which  comets  experience  in  passing  near  any 
of  the  planets,  may  afford,  and  have  afforded,  information  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  masses,  which  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  obtwied.  Thus  the  approach  of  this  comet 
to  the  planet  Mercury  in  1838  afforded  an  estimation  of  the 
mass  of  that  planet  the  more  precious,  by  reason  of  the  great 
uncertainty  under  which  all  previous  determinations  of  that 
element  laboured.  Its  approach  to  the  same  planet  in  the 
year  1848  was  still  nearer.  On  the  22d  of  November  their 
mutual  distance  was  only  fifteen  times  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth. 

(599.)  It  is,  however,  in  a  physical  point  of  view  that  these 
bodies  offer  the  greatest  stimulus  to  our  curiosity.  There  is, 
beyond  question,  some  profoxmd  secret  and  mystery  of  nature 
concerned  in  the  phsBnomenon  of  their  tails.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  future  observation,  borrowing 
every  aid  from  rational  speculation,  grounded  on  the  progress 
of  physical  science  generally,  (especially  those  branches  of  it 
which  relate  to  the  sBtherial  or  imponderable  elements,)  may 
ere  long  enable  us  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  and  to  declare 
whether  it  is  really  matter  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  which  is  projected  from  their  heads  with  such  extra- 
vagant velocity,  and  if  not  impelled,  at  least  directed  in  its 
course  by  a  reference  to  the  sun,  as  its  point  of  avoidance. 
In  no  respect  is  tiie  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  tail 
more  forcibly  pressed  on  us  for  consideration,  than  in  that  of 
the  enormous  sweep  which  it  makes  roxmd  the  sun  in  perihe- 
lio,  in  the  manner  of  a  straight  and  rigid  rod,  in  defiance  of  the 
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law  of  gravitation,  nay,  even  of  the  received  laws  of  motion, 
extending  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  comets  of  1680  and  1843) 
from  near  the  sun's  surface  to  the  earth's  orbit,  yet  whirled 
round  unbroken :  in  the  latter  case  through  an  angle  of  180** 
in  little  more  than  two  hours.  It  seems  utterly  incredible 
that  in  such  a  case  it  is  one  and  the  same  material  object 
which  is  thus  brandished.  If  there  could  be  conceived  such 
a  thing  as  a  negative  shadow^  a  momentary  impression  made 
upon  the  luminferous  aether  behind  the  comet,  this  would 
represent  in  some  degree  the  conception  such  a  phsBnomenon 
irresistibly  calls  up.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even  such  an  ex- 
traordinary excitement  of  the  aether,  conceive  it  as  we  will, 
will  afford  no  account  of  the  projection  of  lateral  streamers ; 
of  the  effusion  of  light  from  the  Jiucleus  of  a  comet  towards 
the  Sim ;  and  its  subsequent  rejection ;  of  the  irregular  and 
capricious  mode  in  which  that  effusion  has  been  seen  to  take 
place ;  none  of  the  clear  indications  of  alternate  evaporation 
and  condensation  going  on  in  the  immense  regions  of  space 
occupied  by  the  tail  and  coma, — none,  in  short,  of  innu- 
merable other  fucts  which  link  themselves  with  almost  equally 
irresistible  cogency  to  our  ordinary  notions  of  matter  and 
force. 

(600.)  The  great  number  of  comets  which  appear  to  move 
in  parabolic  orbits,  or  orbits  at  least  undistinguishable  from 
parabolas  during  their  description  of  that  comparatively  small 
part  within  the  range  of  their  visibility  to  us,  has  given  rise 
to  an  impression  that  they  are  bodies  extraneous  to  our 
syRtem,  wandering  through  space,  and  merely  yielding  a 
local  and  temporary  obedience  to  its  laws  during  their  sojourn. 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  view,  we  may  never  have 
satisfactory  grounds  for  deciding.  On  such  an  hypothesis, 
our  elliptic  comets  owe  their  permanent  denizenship  within 
the  sphere  of  the  sun's  predominant  attraction  to  the  action 
of  one  or  other  of  the  planets  near  which  they  may  have 
passed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  their  velocity,  and 
render  it  compatible  with  elliptic  motion.^     A  similar  cause 

*  The  velocity  in  an  elUpte  is  always  less  than  in  a  |)arabola,  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  sun ;  in  an  hyperbola  always  greater. 
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acting  the  other  way^  might  with  equal  probability  give  rise 
to  a  hyperbolic  motion.  But  whereas  in  the  former  case  the 
comet  would  remain  in  the  system^  and  might  make  an  inde- 
finite number  of  revolutions,  in  the  latter  it  would  return  no 
more.  This  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  exceedingly 
rare  occurrence  of  a  hyperbolic  comet  as  compared  with 
elliptic  ones. 

(601.)  All  the  planets  without  exception,  and  almost 
all  the  satellites,  circulate  in  one  direction.  Betrograde 
comets,  however,  are  of  very  conunon  occurrence,  which 
certainly  would  go  to  assign  diem  an  exterior  or  at  least  an 
independent  origin.  Laplace,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the 
cometary  orbits  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, concluded,  that  the  mean  or  average  situation  of  the 
planes  of  all  the  cometary  orbits,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic, 
was  so  nearly  that  of  perpendicularity,  as  to  afibrd  no  pre- 
sumption of  any  cause  biassing  their  directions  in  this  respect. 
Yet  we  think  it  worth  noticing  that  among  the  comets  which 
are  as  yet  known  to  describe  elliptic  orbits,  not  one  whose 
inclination  is  under  17^  is  retrograde ;  and  that  out  of  thirty- 
six  comets  which  have  had  elliptic  elements  assigned  to  them, 
whether  of  great  or  small  excentricities,  and  without  any 
limit  of  inclination,  only  five  are  retrograde,  and  of  these, 
only  two,  viz.  Halley's  and  the  great  comet  of  1843,  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactorily  made  out.  Finally,  of  the  125 
comets  whose  elements  are  given  in  the  collection  of  Schu- 
macher and  Olbers,  up  to  1823,  the  number  of  retrograde 
comets  under  10°  of  inclination  is  only  2  out  of  9,  and  under 
20**,  7  out  of  23.*  A  plane  of  motion,  therefore,  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  ecliptic,  and  a  periodical  return,  are  cir- 
cumstances eminently  favourable  to  direct  revolution  in  the 
cometary  as  they  are  decisive  among  the  planetary  orbits. 
[Here  also  we  may  notice  a  very  curious  remark  of  Mr.  Hind, 
(Ast.  Nachr.  No.  724.)  respecting  periodic  comets,  viz.,  that 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  they  divide  themselves  for  the 
most  part  into  two  families, — the  one  having  periods  of  about 

*  So  in  edition  of  1850.     See,  however,  Appendix,  Table  IV.,  for  a  more  re- 
cent view  of  these  statistical  particulars. 
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75  years,  corresponding  to  a  mean  distance  about  that  of  Ura- 
nus ;  the  other  corresponding  more  nearly  with  those  of  the 
asteroids,  and  with  a  mean  distance  between  these  small 
planetB  and  Jupiter.  The  former  groupe  consists  of  four 
members,  Halley's  comet  revolving  in  76  years,  one  dis- 
covered by  Olbers  in  74,  De  Vice's  4th  comet  in  73,  and 
Brorsen's  3d  in  75  respectively.  Examples  of  the  latter 
groupe  are  to  be  seen  in  the  table,  p.  652.,  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.] 

We  may  add  too  that  a  marked  tendency  in  the  major 
axes  of  periodical  comets  to  groupe  themselves  about  a 
certain  determinate  direction  in  space,  that  is  to  say,  a  line 
pointing  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  northward  to 
70**  long,  and  30°  N.  lat.  or  nearly  towards  the  star  \  Persei 
(in  the  milky  way),  and  in  the  southern  to  a  point  (also 
in  the  milky  way)  diametrically  opposite.  (Ast.  Nachr. 
No.  853.) 

(601  a.)  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press, 
we  learn  the  rediscovery  (Dec.  4,  1857)  by  Mr.  Maclear, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  an  ephemeris  furnished  by 
M.  Villarceaux,  of  another  periodical  comet  which  passed 
its  perihelion  July  8,  1851,  with  a  period  of  2353  days  and 
excentricity  =  0*66088,  as  calculated  by  its  discoverer,  M. 
d' Arrest  (Ast.  Nachr.  No.  775.). 


M 
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PART    II. 
OK   THE   LUNAR   AND  PLANETARY   PERTURBATIONS. 
**  Magnus  ab  integro  iBclonim  naacitur  ordo.*'  —  Vima.  Pollia. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

SUBJECT   PROPOUNDED.  —  PROBLEM    OF    THREE     BODIES.  —  SUPER- 
POSITION OF  SlfALL  MOTIONS.  —  ESTIMATION   OF    THE   DISTURBING 
FORCE.  —  ITS  GEOMETRICAL  REPRESENTATION.  —  NUMERICAL  ES- 
TIMATION    IN    PARTICULAR    CASES.  —  RESOLUTION     INTO    RECT- 
ANGULAR COMPONENTS.  —  RADIAL,    TRANSVERSAL,   AND    ORTHO- 
GONAL DISTURBING  FORCES. — NORMAL  AND  TANGENTIAL. — THEIR 
CHARACTERISTIC  EFFECTS. — EFFECTS  OF  THE  ORTHOGONAL  FORCE. 
—  MOTION    OP   THE    NODES. — CONDITIONS    OF    THEIR    ADVANCE 
AND  RECESS.  —  CASES  OF    AN    EXTERIOR  PLANET  DISTURBED  BY 
AN  INTERIOR. —  THE  REVERSE  CASE.  —  IN  EVERY  CASE  THE  NODE 
OF    THE    DISTURBED    ORBIT    RECEDES    ON  THE     PLANE    OF    THE 
DISTURBING  ON  AN  AVERAGE. — COMBINED  EFFECT  OF  MANT  SUCH 
DISTURBANCES.  —  MOTION  OF   THE   MOON's  NODES.  —  CHANGE  OF 
INCLINATION. — CONDITIONS   OP    ITS   INCREASE    AND  DIMINUTION. 

AVERAGE  EFFECT  IN  A  WHOLE   REVOLUTION.  —  COMPENSATION 

IN  A  COMPLETE  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  NODES.  —  LAGRANGE'S 
THEOREM  OF  THE  STABILITY  OP  THE  INCLINATIONS  OP  THE  PLA- 
NETARY ORBITS.  —  CHANGE   OF    OBLIQUITY   OP   THE    ECLIPTIC. 

PRECESSION  OP  THE  EQUINOXES  EXPLAINED. — NUTATION. —  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  FORCED  VIBRATIONS. 

(602.)  In  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  have  more  than  once 
called  the  reader's  attention  to  the  existence  of  inequalities 
in  the  lunar  and  planetary  motions  not  included  in  the 
expression  of  Kepler's  laws,  but  in  some  sort  supplementary 
to  them,  and  of  an  order  so  far  subordinate  to  those  leading 
features  of  the  celestial  movements,  as  to  require^  for  their 
detection,  nicer  observations,  and  longer-continued  comparison 
between  facts  and  theories,  than  suffice  for  the  establishment 
and  verification  of  the  elliptic  theory.     These  inequalities 
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are  known,  in  physical  astronomy,  by  the  name  of  perturbo" 
tians.  They  arise,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  planets,  from 
the  mutual  gravitations  of  these  planets  towards  each  other, 
which  derange  their  elliptic  motions  round  the  sun ;  and  in 
that  of  the  secondaries,  partly  from  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
the  secondaries  of  the  same  system  similarly  deranging  their 
elliptic  motions  round  their  common  primary,  and  partly  from 
the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  planets  on  them  and  on 
their  primary.  These  perturbations,  although  small,  and,  in 
most  instances,  insensible  in  short  intervals  of  time,  yet, 
when  accmnulated,  as  some  of  them  may  become,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  alter  very  greatly  the  original  elliptic  relations, 
so  as  to  render  the  same  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
which  at  one  epoch  represented  perfectly  well  their  move- 
ments, inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  after  long  intervals  of 
time. 

(603.)  When  Newton  first  reasoned  his  way  from  the 
broad  features  of  the  celestial  motions,  up  to  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  as  afiecting  all  matter,  and  rendering 
every  particle  in  the  universe  subject  to  the  influence  of 
every  other,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  modifications  which 
this  generalization  would  induce  upon  the  results  of  a  more 
partial  and  limited  application  of  the  same  law  to  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  and  the  satellites 
about  their  primaries,  as  their  only  centers  of  attraction* 
So  far  from  it,  his  extraordinary  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
perceive  very  distinctly  how  several  of  the  most  important 
of  the  lunar  inequalities  take  their  origin,  in  this  more 
general  way  of  conceiving  the  agency  of  the  attractive  power, 
especially  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes,  and  the  direct 
revolution  of  the  apsides  of  her  orbit.  And  if  he  did  not 
extend  his  investigations  to  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the 
planets,  it  was  not  for  want  of  perceiving  that  such  perturba- 
tions must  exist,  and  miffht  go  the  length  of  producing  great 
derangements  from  the  actual  state  of  the  system,  but  was 
owing  to  the  then  undeveloped  state  of  the  practical  part  of 
astronomy,  which  had  not  yet  attained  the  precision  requisite 
to  make  such  an  attempt  inviting,  or  indeed  feasible.     What 
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Newton  left  undone,  however,  his  successors  have  accom- 
plished ;  and,  at  this  day,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  a  single  perturbation,  great  or  small,  which 
observation  has  become  predse  enough  clearly  to  detect  and 
place  in  evidence  which  has  not  been  traced  up  to  its  origin 
in  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  our  system,  and 
minutely  accounted  for,  in  its  numerical  amount  and  value, 
by  strict  calculation  on  Newton's  principles. 

(604.)  Calculations  of  this  nature  require  a  very  high 
analysis  for  their  successful  performance,  such  as  is  far  beyond 
the  scope  and  object  of  this  work  to  attempt  exhibiting. 
The  reader  who  would  master  them  must  prepare  himself  for 
the  imdertaking  by  an  extensive  course  of  preparatory  study, 
and  must  ascend  by  steps  which  we  must  not  here  even 
digress  to  point  out.  It  will  be  our  object,  in  this  chapter, 
however,  to  give  some  general  insight  into  the  nature  and 
manner  of  operation  of  the  acting  forces,  and  to  point  out 
what  are  the  circumstances  which,  in  some  cases,  give  them 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency — a  sort  o(  purchase  on  the  balance 
of  the  system;  while,  in  others,  with  no  less  amount  of 
intensity^  their  effective  agency  in  producing  extensive  and 
lasting  changes  is  compensated  or  rendered  abortive  ;  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  admirable  results  respecting 
the  stability  of  our  system,  to  which  the  researches  of 
geometers  have  conducted  them ;  and  which,  imder  the  form 
of  mathematical  theorems  of  great  simplicity  and  elegance, 
involve  the  history  of  the  past  and  future  state  of  the  planetary 
orbits  during  ages,  of  which,  contemplating  the  subject  in  this 
point  of  view,  we  neither  perceive  the  beginning  nor  the 
end. 

(605.)  Were  there  no  other  bodies  in  the  imiverse  but  the 
sun  and  one  planet,  the  latter  would  describe  an  exact  ellipse 
about  the  former  (or  both  round  their  conmion  center  of 
gravity),  and  continue  to  perform  its  revolutions  in  one  and 
the  same  orbit  for  ever;  but  the  moment  we  add  to  our 
combination  a  third  body,  the  attraction  of  this  will  draw 
both  the  former  bodies  out  of  their  mutual  orbits,  and,  by 
acting  on  them  imequally,  will  disturb  their  relation  to  eadi 
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Other,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rigorous  and  mathematical 
exactness  of  their  elliptic  motions,  not  only  about  a  fixed 
point  in  space,  but  about  one  another.  From  this  way  of 
propounding  the  subject,  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  whole 
attraction  of  the  newly-introduced  body  which  produces  per- 
turbation, but  the  difference  of  its  attractions  on  the  two 
originally  present. 

(606.)  Compared  to  the  sun,  all  the  planets  are  of  extreme 
minuteness;  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
being  not  more  than  about  one  1 100th  part  that  of  the  sun. 
Their  attractions  on  each  other,  therefore,  are  all  very  feeble, 
compared  with  the  presiding  central  power,  and  the  eflfects  of 
their  disturbing  forces  are  proportionally  minute.  In  the 
case  of  the  secondaries,  the  chief  agent  by  which  their  motions 
are  deranged  is  the  sun  itself,  whose  mass  is  indeed  great, 
but  whose  disturbing  influence  is  immensely  diminished  by 
their  near  proximity  to  their  primaries,  compared  to  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  which  renders  the  difference  of 
attractions  on  both  extremely  small,  compared  to  the  whole 
amount.  In  this  case  the  greatest  part  of  the  sun's  attraction, 
viz.  that  which  is  common  to  both,  is  exerted  to  retain  both 
primary  and  secondary  in  their  common  orbit  about  itself, 
and  prevent  their  parting  company.  Only  the  small  overplus 
of  force  on  one  as  compared  with  the  other  acts  as  a 
disturbing  power.  The  mean  value  of  this  overplus,  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun,  is  calculated  by 
Newton  to  amount  to  no  higher  a  fraction  than  t^j^Vttzj  ^^ 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  y|^  of  the  principal  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit. 

(607.)  From  this  extreme  minuteness  of  the  intensities 
of  the  disturbing,  compared  to  the  principal  forces,  and  the 
consequent  smallness  of  their  momentary  effects,  it  happens 
that  we  can  estimate  each  of  these  effects  separately,  as  if 
the  others  did  not  take  place,  without  fear  of  inducing  error 
in  our  conclusions  beyond  the  limits  necessarily  incident  to  a 
first  approximation.  It  is  a  principle  in  mechanics,  im- 
mediately flowing  from  the  primary  relations  between  forces 
and  the  motions  they  produce,  that  when  a  number  of  very 
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minute  forces  act  at  once  on  a  system,  their  joint  effect  is  the 
sum  or  aggregate  of  their  separate  effects,  at  least  within 
such  limits,  that  the  original  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
system  shall  not  have  been  materially  changed  by  their 
action.  Such  effects  supervening  on  the  greater  movements 
due  to  the  action  of  the  primary  forces  may  be  compared  to 
the  small  riplings  caused  by  a  thousand  varying  breezes  on 
the  broad  and  regular  swell  of  a  deep  and  rolling  ocean, 
which  run  on  as  if  the  surface  were  a  plane,  and  cross  in  all 
directions  without  interfering,  each  as  if  the  other  had  no 
existence.  It  is  only  when  their  effects  become  accumulated 
in  lapse  of  time,  so  as  to  alter  the  primary  relations  or  data 
of  the  system,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  especial 
r^ard  to  the  changes  correspondingly  introduced  into  the 
estimation  of  their  momentary  efficiency,  by  which  the  rate 
of  the  subsequent  changes  is  affected,  and  periods  or  cycles 
of  immense  length  take  their  origin.  From  this  consideration 
arise  some  of  the  most  curious  theories  of  physical  astronomy. 

(608.)  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  estimating  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  several  bodies  forming  a  system,  in  which 
one  has  a  remarkable  preponderance  over  all  the  rest,  we 
need  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  combinations  of  the  dis- 
turbing powers  one  among  another,  unless  where  immensely 
long  periods  are  concerned;  such  as  consist  of  many  hundreds 
of  revolutions  of  the  bodies  in  question  about  their  common 
center.  So  that,  in  effect,  so  far  as  we  propose  to  go  into 
its  consideration,  the  problem  of  the  investigation  of  the 
perturbations  of  a  system,  however  numerous,  constituted  as 
ours  is,  reduces  itself  to  that  of  a  system  of  three  bodies :  a 
predominant  central  body,  a  disturbing,  and  a  disturbed ;  the 
two  latter  of  which  may  exchange  denominations,  according 
as  the  motions  of  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  subject  of 
enquiry. 

(609.)  Both  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  disturbing 
force  are  continually  varying,  according  to  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  body  fvith  respect  to 
the  sun.  If  the  attraction  of  the  disturbing  body  M,  on  the 
central  body  S,  and  the  disturbed  body  P,  (by  which  desig- 
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nations,  for  brevity,  we  shall  hereafter  indicate  them,)  were 
equal,  and  acted  in  parallel  lines,  whatever  might  otherwise 
be  its  law  of  variation,  there  would  be  no  deviation  caused 
in  the  elliptic  motion  of  P  about  S,  or  of  each  about  the 
other.  The  case  would  be  strictly  that  of  art.  454. ;  the 
attraction  of  M,  so  circumstanced,  being  at  every  moment 
exactly  analogous  in  its  effects  to  terrestrial  gravity,  which 
acts  in  parallel  lines,  and  is  equally  intense  on  all  bodies, 
great  and  smalL  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  nature.  What- 
ever is  stated  in  the  subsequent  article  to  that  last  cited,  of 
the  disturbing  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is,  mutatis  mu" 
tandisy  applicable  to  every  case  of  perturbation  ;  and  it  must 
be  now  our  business  to  enter,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  into 
the  general  heads  of  the  subject  there  merely  hinted  at. 

(610.)  To  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
disturbing  force  produces  its  various  effects,  we  must  ascer- 
tain at  any  ^ven  moment,  and  in  any  relative  situations  of 
the  three  bodies,  its  direction  and  intensity  as  compared  with 
the  gravitation  of  P  towards  S,  in  virtue  of  which  latter  force 
alone  P  would  describe  an  ellipse  about  S  regarded  as  fixed, 
or  rather  P  and  S  about  theu-  common  center  of  gravity  in 
virtue  of  their  mutual  gravitation  to  each  other.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  it  is  convenient, 
and  tends  to  clearness  of  apprehension,  to  regard  one  of  them 
as  fixed,  and  refer  the  motions  of  the  others  to  it  as  to  a  rela- 
tive center.  In  the  case  of  two  planets  disturbing  each 
other's  motions,  the  sun  is  naturally  chosen  as  this  fixed 
center;  but  in  that  of  satellites  disturbing  each  other,,  or 
disturbed  by  the  sun,  the  center  of  their  primary  is  taken  as 
their  point  of  reference,  and  the  sun  itself  is  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  very  distant  and  massive  satellite  revolving  about 
the  primary  in  a  relative  orbit,  equal  and  similar  to  that 
which  the  primary  describes  absolutely/  round  the  sun.  Thus 
the  generality  of  our  language  is  preserved,  and  when,  re- 
ferring to  any  particular  central  body,  we  speak  of  an  exterior 
and  an  interior  planet,  we  include  the  cases  in  which  the 
former  is  the  sun  and  the  latter  a  satellite ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Lunar  theory.     It  is  a  principle  in  dynamics,  that  the 
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relative  motioHs  of  a  system  of  bodies  inter  se  are  no  way 
altered  by  impressing  on  all  of  them  a  common  motion  or 
motions,  or  a  common  force  or  forces  accelerating  or  retard- 
ing them  all  equally  in  common  directions,  ue.ux  parallel  lines. 
Suppose,  therefore,  we  apply  to  all  the  three  bodies,  S,  P,  and 
M,  alike,  forces  equal  to  those  with  which  M  and  P  attract 
S,  but  in  opposite  directiona  Then  will  the  relative  motions 
both  of  M  and  P  about  S  be  unaltered ;  but  S,  being  now 
urged  by  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  and  from  both  M  and 
P,  will  remain  at  rest.  Let  us  now  consider  how  either  of 
the  other  bodies,  as  P,  stands  affected  by  these  newly-intro- 
duced forces,  in  addition  to  those  which  before  acted  on  it. 
It  is  clear  that  now  P  will  be  simultaneously  acted  on  by 
four  forces ;  firstly,  the  attraction  of  S  in  the  direction  P  S; 
secondly,  an  additional  force,  in  the  same  direction,  equal  to 
its  attraction  an  S ;  thirdly,  the  attraction  of  M  in  the  direc- 
tion P  M ;  and  fourthly,  a  force  parallel  to  M  S,  and  equal 
to  M's  attraction  an  S.  Of  these,  the  two  first,  following  the 
same  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  S  P,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  force,  predsely  as  if  the  sum  of  the  masses  of 
S  and  P  were  collected  in  S ;  and  in  virtue  of  their  joint 
action,  P  will  describe  an  ellipse  about  S,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  elliptic  motion  is  disturbed  by  the  other  two  forces. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  this  view  of  the  subject  the  relative  dis- 
turbing force  acting  on  P  is  no  longer  the  mere  single 
attraction  of  M,  but  a  force  resulting  from  the  composition  of 
that  attraction  with  M's  attraction  on  S  transferred  to  P  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

(611.)  Let  C  P  A  be  part  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  dis- 
turbed, and  M  B  of  the  disturbing  body,  their  planes  inter- 
secting in  the  line  of  nodes  SAB,  and  having  to  each  other 
the  inclination  expressed  by  the  spherical  angle  P  Aa.  In 
M  P,  produced  if  required,  take  M  N  :  M  S ::  M  S"  :  M  P^. 
Then,  if  S  M*  be  taken  to  represent,  in  quantity  and  direction, 
the  accelerative  attraction  of  M  on  S,   MS  will  represent 

*  The  reader  will  be  careful  to  observe  the  order  of  the  letters,  where  forees 
tfre  represented  by  lines.  M  S  represenU  a  force  acting  from  M  towards  S,  S  M 
from  S  towards  M. 
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in  quantity  and  direction  the  new  force  applied  to  P>  parallel 
to  that  line,  and  N  M  will  represent  on  the  same  scale  the 
accelerative  attraction  of  M  on  P.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
turbing force  acting  on  P  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
applied  at  P,  represented  respectively  by  N  M  and  M  S, 


which  by  the  laws  of  dynamics  are  equivalent  to  a  single 
force  represented  in  quantity  and  direction  by  N  S,  but  having 
V  for  its  point  of  application, 

(612.)  The  line  N  S,  is  easily  calculated  by  trigonometry, 
when  the  relative  situations  and  real  distances  of  the  bodies 
are  known ;  and  ih^  force  expressed  by  that  line  is  directly 
comparable  with  the  attractive  forces  of  S  on  P  by  the  fol- 
lowing proportions,  in  which  M,  S,  represent  the  masses  of 
those  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  be  known,  and  to  which, 
at  equal  distances,  their  attractions  are  proportional :  — 
Disturbing  force  :  M's  attraction  on  S ::  N  S  :  S  M ; 
M's  attraction  on  S  :  S's  attraction  on  M ::  M  :  S; 

S's  attraction  on  M  :  S's  attraction  on  P ::  S  P"  :  SM": 
by  compounding  which  proportions  we  collect  as  follows :  — 

Disturbing  force  :  S's  attraction  on  P  ::  M .  N  S .  S  P^  : 
S .  S  ^P. 

A  few  numerical  examples  are  subjoined,  exhibiting  the 
results  of  this  calculation  in  particular  cases,  chosen  so  as  to 
exemplify  its  application  under  very  various  circumstances, 

E  E 
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throughout  the  planetary  eystcoL  In  each  case  the  numbers 
Bet  down  express  the  proportion  in  which  the  central  force 
retaining  the  disturbed  body  in  its  elliptic  orbit  exceeds  the 
disturbing  force>  to  the  nearest  whole  number.  The  calcula- 
tion is  made  for  three  positions  of  the  disturbing  body  —  viz. 
at  its  greatest,  its  least,  and  its  mean  distance  from  the  dis- 
turbed. 


Ratio  at  the 

Ratio  at  the 

Ratio  at  the 

Disturbing  Body. 

Disturbed  Body. 

greatest  Dis- 
tance :  1. 

mean  DlsUmce. 

:i. 

least  Distance. 

:i. 

The  Sun 

The  Moon      - 

90 

179 

89 

Jopiter  • 

Saturn    -^ 

S54 

312 

128 

Jupiter  - 

The  Earth 

95683 

147575 

53268 

Venus    - 

The  Earth       • 

S55S08 

210245 

26833 

Neptune 

Uranus  - 

57420 

56592 

5519 

Mercury 

Neptune 

845 

845 

845 

Jupiter  - 

Ceres      - 

6433 

6937 

1033 

Saturn  • 

Jupiter  - 

20248 

21579 

3065 

(613.)  If  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  be  circular,  S  M 
is  invariable.  In  this  case,  N  S  will  continue  to  represent  the 
disturbing  force  on  the  same  invariable  scale,  whatever  may- 
be the  configuration  of  the  three  bodies  with  respect  to  each 
other.  If  the  orbit  of  M  be  but  little  elliptic,  the  same  will 
be  nearly  the  case.  In  what  follows  throughout  this  chapter, 
except  where  the  contrary  is  expressly  mentioned,  we  shall 
neglect  the  excentricity  of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(614.)  If  P  be  nearer  to  M  than  S  is,  M  N  is  greater  than 
MP,  and  N  lies  in  MP  prolonged,  and  therefore  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  fix)m  that  on  which  M 
is  situated.  The  force  N  S  therefore  urges  P  towards  M's 
plane,  and  towards  a  point  X,  situated  between  S  and  M,  in 
the  line  S  M.  If  the  distance  M  P  be  equal  to  M  S  as  when 
P  is  situated,  suppose,  at  D  or  E,  M  N  is  also  equal  to  M  P 
or  M  S,  so  that  N  coincides  with  P,  and  therefore  X  with  S, 
the  disturbing  forces  being  in  these  cases  directed  towards 
the  central  body.  But  if  M  P  be  greater  than  M  S,  M  N  is 
less  than  M  P,  and  N  lies  between  M  and  P,  or  on  the  same 
side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  that  M  is  situated  on.  The 
force  N  S,  therefore,  applied  at  P,  urges  P  towards  the  con- 
trary side  of  that  plane  towards  a  point  in  the  line  M  S  pro- 
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duced^  80  that  X  now  shifts  to  the  farther  side  of  S.  In  all 
cases,  the  disturbing  force  is  wholly  effectiTe  in  the  plane 
M  P  S9  in  which  the  three  bodies  lie. 


It  is  very  important  for  the  student  to  fix  distinctly  and 
bear  constantly  in  his  mind  these  relations  of  the  disturbing 
agency  considered  as  a  single  unresolved  force^  since  their  re- 
collection will  preserve  him  from  many  mistakes  in  con- 
ceiving the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets^  &c  on  each  other. 
For  example^  in  the  figures  here  referred  to,  that  of  Art.  611. 
corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  nearer  disturbed  by  a  more 
distant  body,  as  the  earth  by  Jupiter,  or  the  moon  by  the 
Sun ;  and  that  of  the  present  article  to  the  converse  case : 
as,  for  instance,  of  Mars  disturbed  by  the  earth.  Now,  in 
this  latter  class  of  cases,  whenever  M  P  is  greater  than  M  S, 
or  SP  greater  than  2SM,  N  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the 
plane  of  P's  orbit  with  M,  so  that  N  S,  the  disturbing  force, 
contrary  to  what  might  at  first  be  supposed,  always  urges 
the  disturbed  planet  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  towards  the 
opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  disturbing  planet  lies.  It 
will  tend  greatly  to  give  clearness  and  definiteness  to  his 
ideas  on  the  subject,  if  he  will  trace  out  on  various  sup- 
positions as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  and 
disturbed  orbits  (supposed  to  lie  in  one  plane)  the  form  of 
the  oval  about  M  considered  as  a  fixed  point,  in  which  the 
point  N  lies  when  P  makes  a  complete  revolution  round  S. 

(615.)  Although  it  is  necessary  for  obtuiuiiig  in  the  first 
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instance  a  clear  conception  of  the  action  of  the  distnrbing 
foioe,  to  consider  it  in  this  way  as  a  single  force  having  a 
definite  direction  in  space  and  a  determinate  intensity,  yet  as 
that  direction  is  continually  varying  with  the  position  of 
K  S,  both  with  respect  to  the  radii  S  P,  S  M,  the  distance 
P  M,  and  the  direction  of  P's  motion,  it  would  be  impossible, 
by  so  considering  it,  to  attain  clear  views  of  its  dynamical 
effect  after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  resolve  it  into  other  equivalent  forces 
acting  in  such  directions  as  shall  admit  of  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate consideration.  Now  this  may  be  done  in  several  different 
modes.  First,  we  may  resolve  it  into  three  forces  acting  in 
fixed  directions  in  space  rectangular  to  one  another,  and  by 
estimating  its  effect  in  each  of  these  three  directions  sepa- 
rately, conclude  the  total  or  joint  effect.  This  is  the  mode 
of  procedure  which  affords  the  readiest  and  most  advan- 
tageous handle  to  the  problem  of  perturbations  when  taken 
up  in  all  its  generality,  and  is  accordingly  that  resorted  to  by 
geometers  of  the  modem  school  in  all  their  profound  re- 
searches on  the  subject.  Another  mode  consists  in  resolving 
it  also  into  three  rectangular  components,  not,  however,  in 
fixed  directions,  but  in  variable  ones,  viz.  in  the  directions 
of  the  lines  N  Q,  Q  L,  and  L  S,  of  which  L  S  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  radius  vector  S  P,  Q  L  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  in  the  plane  in  which  S  P  and  a  tangent  to  P's 
orbit  at  P  both  lie ;  and  lastly,  N  Q  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  in  which  P  is  at  the  instant  moving 
about  S.  The  first  of  these  resolved  portions  we  may  term 
the  radial  component  of  the  disturbing  force,  or  simply  the 
radial  disturbing  force;  the  second  the  transversal;  and  the 
third  the  orthogonal!*  When  the  disturbed  orbit  is  one  of 
small  excentricity,  the  transversal  component  acts  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  to  P's  orbit  at  P,  and  is  therefore 
confounded  with  that  resolved  component  which  we  shall 
presently  describe  (art  618.)  under  the  name  of  the  tangential 

*  This  is  a  term  coined  for  the  occasion.     The  want  of  some  appellation  for 
this  component  of  the  disturbing  force  is  often  felt. 
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force*     This  is  the  mode  of  resolving  the  disturbing  force 
followed  by  Newton  and  his  immediate  successors. 

(616.)  The  inmiediate  actions  of  these  components  of  the 
disturbing  force  are  evidently  independent  of  each  other, 
being  rectangular  in  their  directions;  and  they  affect  the 
movement  of  the  disturbed  body  in  modes  perfectly  distinct 
and  characteristic  Thus,  the  radial  component,  being 
directed  to  or  from  the  central  body,  has  no  tendency  to 
disturb  either  the  plane  of  P's  orbit,  or  the  equable  descrip- 
tion of  areas  by  P  about  S,  since  the  law  of  areas  propor- 
tional to  the  times  is  not  a  character  of  the  force  of  gravity 
only,  but  holds  good  equally,  whatever  be  the  force  which 
retains  a  body  in  an  orbit,  provided  only  its  direction  is  always 
towards  a  fixed  center.*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  law  of 
variation  is  not  conformable  to  the  simple  law  of  gravity,'  it 
alters  the  elliptic  form  of  P's  orbit,  by  directly  affecting  both 
its  curvature  and  velocity  at  every  point.  In  virtue,  there- 
fore, of  the  action  of  this  disturbing  force,  the  orbit  deviates 
from  the  elliptic  form  by  the  approach  or  recess  of  P  to  or 
from  S,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  perturbations  produced  by 
this  part  of  the  disturbing  force  faUs  wholly  on  the  radius 
vector  of  the  disturbed  orbit. 

(617.)  The  transversal  disturbing  force  represented  by 
Q  L,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  direct  action  to  draw  P  to  or 
from  S.  Its  whole  efficiency  is  directed  to  accelerate  or 
retard  P^s  motion  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  S  P.  Now 
the  area  momentarily  described  by  P  about  S,  is,  ctBterU 
paribus^  directly  as  the  velocity  of  P  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  S  P.  Whatever  force,  therefore,  increases  this  transverse 
velocity  of  P,  accelerates  the  description  of  areas,  and  vice 
versa.  With  the  area  A  S  P  is  directly  connected,  by  the 
nature  of  the  ellipse,  the  angle  ASP  described  or  to  be 
described  by  P  from  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  so 
that  any  change  in  the  rate  of  description  of  areas  ultimately 
resolves  itself  into  a  change  in  the  amount  of  angular  motion 
about  S,  and  gives  rise  to  a  departure  from  the  elliptic  laws. 
Uence  arise  what  are  called  in  the  perturbational  theory 

♦  Newton,  L  1. 
£is3 
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equatioDB  {ue.  changes  or  fluctuations  to  and  fro  about 
an  average  quantity)  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  disturbed 
body. 

(618.)  There  is  yet  another  mode  of  resolving  the  dis- 
turbing force  into  rectanguhu:  components,  which,  though  not 
so  well  adapted  to  the  computation  of  results,  in  reducing 
to  numerical  calculation  the  motions  of  the  disturbed  body, 
is  fitted  to  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
modifications  which  the  form,  magnitude,  and  situation  of 
its  orbit  undergo  in  virtue  of  its  action,  and  which  we  shall 
tlierefore  employ  in  preference.  It  consists  in  estimating 
the  components  of  the  disturbing  force,  which  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  orbit,  not  in  the  direction  we  have  termed 
radial  and  transversal,  L  e.  in  that  of  the  radius  vector  F  S 
and  perpendicular  to  it,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent 
to  the  orbit  at  P,  and  in  that  of  a  normal  to  the  curve, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent,  for  which  reason  these 
components  may  be  called  the  tangential  and  normal  disturbing 
forces.  When  the  orbit  of  the  disturbed  body  is  circular,  or 
nearly  so,  this  mode  of  resolution  coincides  with  or  Offers  but 
little  from  the  former,  but,  when  the  ellipticity  is  consider- 
able, these  directions  may  deviate  from  the  radial  and  trans- 
versal directions  to  any  extent  As  in  the  Newtonian  mode 
of  resolution,  the  effect  of  the  one  component  falls  wholly 
upon  the  approach  and  recess  of  the  body  P  to  the  central 
body  S,  and  of  the  other  wholly  on  the  rate  of  description  of 
areas  by  P  round  S,  so  in  this  which  we  are  now  con> 
sidering,  the  direct  effect  of  the  one  component  (the  normal) 
falls  wholly  on  the  curvature  of  the  orbit  at  the  point  of  its 
action,  increasing  that  curvature  when  the  normal  force  acts 
inwards,  or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  orbit,  and  diminish- 
ing it  when  in  the  opposite  direction;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tangential  component  is  directly  effective  on  the 
velocity  of  the  disturbed  body,  increasing  or  diminishing  it 
according  as  its  direction  conspires  with  or  opposes  its 
motion.  It  is  evident  enough  that  where  the  object  is  to 
trace  simply  the  changes  produced  by  the  disturbing  force, 
in  angle  and  distance  from  the  central  body,  the  former  mode 
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of  resolution  must  have  the  advantage  in  perspicuity  of  view 
and  applicability  to  calculation.  It  is  less  obvious,  but  will 
abun4antly  appear  in  the  sequel  that  the  latter  offers  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  exhibiting  to  the  eye  and  the  reason 
the  momentary  influence  of  the  disturbing  force  on  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  itself. 

(619.)  Neither  of  the  last  mentioned  pairs  of  resolved  por- 
tions of  the  distiurbing  force  tends  to  draw  P  out  of  the  plane 
of  its  orbit  PSA.  But  the  remaining  or  orthogonal  por- 
tion N  Q  acts  directly  and  solely  to  produce  that  effect.  In 
consequence,  under  the  influence  of  this  force,  P  must  quit 
that  plane,  and  (the  same  cause  continuing  in  action)  must 
describe  a  curve  of  double  curvature  as  it  is  called,  no  two 
consecutive  portions  of  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  passing 
through  S.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  a  continual  va- 
riation in  those  elements  of  the  orbit  of  P  on  which  the 
situation  of  its  plane  in  space  depends ;  t.  e.  on  its  inclination 
to  a  fixed  plane,  and  the  position  in  such  a  plane  of  the  node 
or  line  of  its  intersection  therewitL  As  this,  among  all  the 
various  effects  of  perturbation,  is  that  wliich  is  at  once  the 
most  simple  in  its  conception,  and  the  easiest  to  follow 
into  its  remoter  consequences,  we  shall  begin  with  its  ex- 
planation. 

(620.)  Suppose  that  up  to  P  (Art  611.  614.)  the  body 
were  describing  an  imdisturbed  orbit  CP.  Then  at  P  it 
would  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  P  R  to  the 
ellipse  P  A,  which  prolonged  will  intersect  the  plane  of  M's 
orbit  somewhere  in  the  line  of  nodes,  as  at  R.  Now,  at  P, 
let  the  disturbing  force  parallel  to  N  Q  act  momentarily  on 
P ;  then  P  will  be  deflected  in  the  direction  of  that  force,  and 
instead  of  the  arc  P  /?,  which  it  would  have  described  in  the 
next  instant  if  undisturbed,  will  describe  the  arc  P  q  lying  in 
the  state  of  things  represented  in  Art  611.  below,  and  in  Art, 
614.  above,  Vp  with  reference  to  the  plane  PSA.  Thus, 
by  this  action  of  the  disturbing  force,  the  plane  of  P's  orbit 
will  have  shifted  its  position  in  space  from  P  S/?  (an  elementary 
I)ortion  of  the  old  orbit)  to  P  S  7,  one  of  the  new.  Now  the 
line  of  nodes  S  A  B  in  the  former  is  determined  by  prolonging 
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Pp  into  the  tangent  P  R,  intersecting  the  plane^  M  S  B  in  R, 
anil  joining  S  R.  And  in  like  manner,  if  we  prolong  P  q  into 
the  tangent  P  r,  meeting  the  same  plane  in  r,  and  join  S  r, 
this  will  be  the  new  line  of  nodes.  Thus  we  see  that,  under  the 
circumstances  expressed  in  the  former  figure,  the  momentary- 
action  of  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  will  have  caused  the 
line  of  nodes  to  retrograde  upon  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the 
disturbing  body,  and  imder  those  represented  in  the  latter 
to  advance.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  other 
resolved  portions  of  the  disturbing  force  will  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  this  result,  for  neither  of  them  tends  either  to 
carry  P  out  of  its  former  plane  of  motion,  or  to  prevent  its 
quitting  it.  Their  influence  would  merely  go  to  transfer  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  Vp  or  P  y  from  R  or  r 
to  R'  or  r^,  points  nearer  to  or  farther  from  S  than  R  r,  but 
in  the  same  lines. 

(621.)  Supposing,  now,  M  to  lie  to  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  side  of  the  line  of  nodes  in  fig.  1.,  P  retaining  its  situation, 
And  M  P  being  less  than  M  S,  so  that  X  shall  still  lie  between 
M  and  S.  In  this  situation  of  things  (or  configuration^  as  it  is 
termed  of  the  three  bodies  with  respect  to  each  other),  N  will 
lie  below  the  plane  ASP,  and  the  disturbing  force  will  tend 
to  raise  the  body  P  above  the  plane,  the  resolved  orthogonal 
portion  N  Q  in  this  case  acting  upwards.  The  disturbed  arc 
Py  will  therefore  lie  above  P/?,  and  when  prolonged  to  meet 
the  plane  MSB,  will  intersect  it  in  a  point  in  advance  of  R ; 
so  that  in  this  configuration  the  node  will  advance  upon  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  of  M,  provided  always  that  the  latter  orbit 
remains  fixed,  or,  at  least,  does  not  itself  shift  its  position 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  defeat  this  result 

(622.)  Generally  speaking,  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
will  recede  upon  any  plane  which  we  may  consider  as  Jixed^ 
whenever  the  action  of  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  tends 
to  bring  the  disturbed  body  nearer  to  that  plane ;  and  vice 
versd.  This  will  be  evident  on  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
annexed  figure,  in  which  C  A  represents  a  semicircle  of  the 
projection  of  the  fixed  plane  as  seen  from  S  on  the  sphere  of 
the  heavens,  and  C  P  A  that  of  the  plane  of  P's  undisturbed 
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orbit,  the  motion  of  P  being  in  the  direction  of  the  arro^, 
from  C  the  ascending,  to  A  the  descending  node.     It  is  at 


once  seen,  by  prolonging  Py,  P/  into  arcs  of  great 
circles,  P  r,  P  r',  (forwards  (ft  backwards,  as  the  case  may 
be)  to  meet  C  A,  that  the  node  will  have  retrograded 
through  the  arc  A  r,  or  C  r,  whenever  P  q  lies  between 
C  P  A  and  C  A,  or  when  the  perturbing  force  carries  P 
towards  the  fixed  plane,  but  will  have  advanced  through  A  r' 
or  C  /  when  P  g'  lies  above  C  P  A,  or  when  the  disturbing 
impulse  has  lifted  P  above  its  old  orbit  or  away  from  the 
fixed  plane,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  whether  the  un- 
disturbed orbitual  motion  of  V  at  the  moment  is  carrying  it 
towards  the  plane  C  A  or  from  it,  as  in  the  two  cases 
represented  in  the  figure. 

(623.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  mutual  disturbance  of  two 
bodies  M  and  P,  in  the  various  configurations  in  which  they 
may  be  presented  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  central 
body.  And  first,  let  us  take  the  case,  as  the  simplest,  where 
the  disturbed  orbit  is  exterior  to  that  of  the  disturbing  body 
(as  in  fig.  art.  614.),  and  the  distance  between  the  orbits 
greater  than  the  semiaxis  of  the  smaller.  First,  let  both 
planets  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  of  nodes.  Then  (as 
in  art.  620.)  the  direction  of  the  whole  disturbing  force,  and 
therefore  also  that  of  its  orthogonal  component,  will  be  towards 
the  oppofiflte  side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  from  that  on  which 
M  lies.  Its  efiect  therefore  will  be,  to  draw  P  out  of  its  plane 
in  a  direction /rom  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  so  that  in  this  state 
of  things  the  node  will  advance  on  the  latter  plane,  however 
P  and  M  may  be  situated  in  these  semicircumferences  of  their 
respective  orbits.  Suppose,  next,  M  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  then  will  the  direction  of 
its  action  on  P,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  P's  orbit,  be 
reversed,  and  P  in  quitting  that  plane  will  now  approach  to 
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instead  of  receding  from  the  plane  of  liTs  orbit,  so  that  ita 
node  will  now  recede  on  that  plane. 

(624.)  Thusy  while  M  and  P  revolve  about  S,  and  in  the 
course  of  man^  revolutions  of  each  are  presented  to  each 
other  and  to  S  in  all  possible  configurations,  the  node  of  P's 
orbit  will  always  advance  on  M's  when  both  bodies  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  and  recede  when  on  the 
opposite.  They  will  therefore,  on  an  average,  advance  and 
recede  during  equal  times  ^ppodng  the  orbits  nearly 
circular).  And,  therefore,  if  their  advance  were  at  each 
instant  of  its  duration  equally  rapid  with  their  recess  at  each 
corresponding  instant  during  that  phase  of  the  movement,  they 


would  merely  oscillate  to  and  fro  about  a  mean  position, 
without  any  permanent  motion  in  either  direction.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  rapidity  of  their  recess  in  every  position 
favourable  to  recess  is  greater  than  that  of  their  advance  in 
the  corresponding  opposite  position.  To  show  this,  let  us 
consider  any  two  configurations  in  which  M's  phases  are 
diametrically  opposite,  so  that  the  triangles  P  S  M,  P  S  M ', 
shall  lie  in  one  plane,  having  any  inclination  to  P's  orbit» 
according  to  the  situation  of  P.  Produce  P  S,  and  draw 
Mm,  M'm'  perpendicular  to  it,  which  will  therefore  be 
equal  Take  M N  :  MS::MS^  :  MP>,andM'N'  :  M'S 
::  M'  S'  :  M'  P":  then,  if  the  orbits  be  nearly  circles,  and 
therefore  MS  =  M'S,  N'M'  will  be  less  than  MN;  and 
tlicrcforc  (since  PM'  is   greater  than    PM)   PN'  :  PM' 
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in  a  greater  ratio  than  P  N  :  P  M ;  and  consequently,  by 
similar  triangles,  drawing  Nn,  N'n'  perpendicular  to  PS, 
N'  n'  :  M'  m'  in  a  greater  ratio  than  Nn  :  Mm,  and 
therefore  N'/i'  is  greater  than  Nn.  Now  the  piano 
PMM'  intersects  P's  orbit  in  PS,  and  being  inclined  to 
that  orbit  at  the  same  angle  through  its  whole  extent,  if  from 
N  and  N' perpendiculars  be  conceived  let  fall  on  that  orbit, 
these  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  N  w,  N'  n'  ; 
and  therefore  the  perpendicular  from  W  will  be  greater  than 
that  from  N.  Now  since  by  art.  611.  N '  S  and  N  S  repre- 
sent in  quantity  and  direction  the  total  disturbing  forces  of 
M'  and  M  on  P  respectively,  therefore  these  perpendiculars 
express  (art.  615.)  the  orthogonal  disturbing  forces,  the 
former  of  which  tends  (as  above  shown)  to  make  the  nodes 
recede,  and  the  latter  to  advance  ;  and  therefore  the  prepon- 
derance in  every  such  pair  of  situations  of  M  b  in  favour  of 
a  retrograde  motion. 

(625.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  case  where  the  distance 
between  the  orbits  is  less  than  the  semiaxis  of  the  interior, 
or  in  which  the  least  distance  of  M  from  P  is  less  than  M  S. 


Take  any  situation  of  P  with  respect  to  the  line  of  nodes 
A  C.  Then  two  points  d  and  e,  distant  by  less  than  120**, 
can  be  taken  on  the  orbit  of  M  equidistant  from  P  with  S. 
Suppose  M  to  occupy  successively  every  possible  situation  in 
its  orbit,  P  ret^ning  its  place ;  —  then,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  the  arc  de^  in  which  the  relations  of  art.  624.  arc 
reversed,  it  would  appear  by  the  reasoning  of  that  article 
that  the  motion  of  the  node  is  direct  when  M  occupies  any 
part  of  the  semiorbit  F  M  B,  and  retrograde  when  it  is  in 
the  opposite,  but  that  the  retrograde  motion  on  the  whole 
would  predominate.     Much  more  then  will  it  predominate 
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when  there  exists  an  arc  if  Me  within  which  if  M  be  placeA^ 
its  action  will  produce  a  retrograde  instead  of  a  direct  motion* 
(626.)  This  supposes  that  the  arc  de  lies  wholly  in  the 
semicircle  VdB.  But  suppose  it  to  lie,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  partly  within  and  partly  without  that  circle.  The 
greater  part  d'B  necessarily  lies  within  it,  and  not  only  so^ 

but  within  that  portion,  the 
point  of  M's  orbit  nearest  to 
F,  in  which,  therefore,  the 
retrograding  force  has  its 
maximum,  is  situated.  Al- 
though, therefore,  in  the  por- 
tion B  e,  it  is  true,  the  retrograde  tendency  otherwise  general 
OTcr  the  whole  of  that  semicircle  (Art.  624.)  will  be  re- 
versed, yet  the  effect  of  thb  will  be  much  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  more  energetic  and  more  prolonged  re- 
trograde action  over  d3 ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  case  also, 
on  the  average  of  every  possible  situation  of  M,  the  motk>n 
<ji  the  node  will  be  retrograde. 

(627.)  Let  us  lastly  consider  an  interior  planet  disturbed  by 
an  exterior.  Take  M  D  and  M  £  (fig.  of  art  611.)  each  equal 
to  MS.  Then  first,  when  P  is  between  D  and  the  node  A, 
being  nearer  than  S  to  M,  the  disturbing  force  acts  towards 
M^s  orbit  on  the  side  on  which  M  lies,  and  the  node  recedes.  It 
idso  recedes  when  (M  retaining  the  same  situation)  P  is  in 
any  part  of  the  arc  £  C  from  £  to  the  other  node,  because  in 
that  situation  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force,  it  is  true, 
is  reversed,  but  that  portion  of  P's  orbit  being  also  reversely 
situated  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  M*s,  P  is  still  urged 
towards  the  latter  plane,  but  on  the  side  opposite  to  M. 
Thus,  (M  holding  its  place)  whenever  P  is  anywhere  in 
DA  or  £  C,  the  node  recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
advances  whenever  P  is  between  A  and  £  or  between 
C  and  D,  because,  in  these  arcs,  only  one  of  the  two  deter- 
mining elements  (viz.  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force 
with  respect  to  the  plane  of  P's  orbit ;  and  the  situation  of 
the  one  plane  with  respect  to  the  other  as  to  above  and  below) 
has  undergone  rcversoL     Now  first,  whenever  M  is  anywhere 
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but  in  the  line  of  nodes,  the  sum  of  the  arcs  D  A  ^d  E  C 
exceeds  a  semicircle,  and  that  the  more,  the  nearer  M  is  to 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  nodes.  Secondly, 
the  arcs  favourable  to  the  recess  of  the  node  comprehend  those 
situations  in  which  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  is  most 
powerful,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  evident,  because  as  P 
approaches  D  or  E,  this  component  decreases,  and  vanishes 
at  those  points  (612.).  The  movement  of  the  node  itself 
also  vanishes  when  P  comes  to  the  node,  for  although  in  this 
position  the  disturbing  orthogonal  force  neither  vanishes  nor 
changes  its  direction,  yet,  since  at  the  instant  of  P's  passing 
the  node  (A)  the  recess  of  the  node  is  changed  into  an 
advance,  it  must  necessarily  at  that  point  be  stationary.* 
Owing  to  both  these  causes,  therefore,  (that  the  node  recedes 
during  a  longer  time  than  it  advances,  and  that  a  more 
energetic  force  acting  in  its  recess  causes  it  to  recede  more 
fiqpidly,)  the  retrograde  motion  will  preponderate  on  the 
whole  in  each  complete  synodic  revolution  of  P.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  reasoning  of  this  and  the  foregoing  articles, 
is  no  way  vitiated  by  a  moderate  amount  of  excentricity  in 
either  orbit. 

(628.)  It  is  therefore  a  general  proposition,  that  on  the 
average  of  each  complete  synodic  revolution,  the  node  of 
every  disturbed  planet  recedes  upon  the  orbit  of  the  disturb- 
ing one,  or  in  other  words,  that  in  every  pair  of  orbits,  the 

*  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  a  change  per  aaUum  took  place  here,  but 
the  continuity  of  the  node*s  motion  frill  be  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the 
annexed  figure,  where  6  a  d  is  a  portion  of  Ps  disturbed  path  near  the  node  A, 


concave  towards  the  plane  G  A.  The  momentary  place  of  the  moving  node  is 
determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  b  e  with  A  G,  which  as  6  passes 
through  a  tod^  recedes  from  A  too,  rests  there  fur  an  instant,  and  then  advances 
again. 
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node  of  each  recedes  upon  the  other,  and  of  course  upon  anjr 
intermediate  plane  which  we  may  regard  as  fixed.  On  a 
plane  not  intermediate  between  them,  however,  the  node  of  one 
orbit  will  advance,  and  that  of  the  other  will  recede.  Suppose 
for  instance,  C  A  C  to  be  a  plane  intermediate  between  P  P 


and  M  M  the  two  orbits.  ^  p  p  and  m  m  be  the  new 
positions  of  the  orbits,  the  node  of  P  on  M  will  have  receded 
from  A  to  5,  that  of  M  on  P  from  A  to  4,  that  of  P  and  M 
on  C  C  respectively  from  A  to  1  and  from  A  to  2.  But  if 
F  A  F  be  a  plane  not  intermediate,  the  node  of  M  on  that 
plane  has  receded  from  A  to  6,  but  that  of  P  will  have 
advanced  from  A  to  7.  If  the  fixed  plane  have  not  a  common 
intersection  with  those  of  both  orbits,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
see  that  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orbit  may  either  recede  ou 
both  that  plane  and  the  disturbing  orbit  or  advance  on  the 
one  and  recede  on  the  other,  according  to  the  relative  situation 
of  the  planes. 

(629.)  This  is  the  case  with  the  planetary  orbits.  They 
do  not  all  intersect  each  other  in  a  common  node.  Although 
perfectly  true,  therefore,  that  the  node  of  any  one  planet 
would  recede  on  the  orbit  of  any  and  each  other  by  the  in- 
dividual action  of  that  other,  yet,  when  all  act  together,  recess 
on  one  plane  may  be  equivalent  to  advance  on  another,  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  node  of  any  one  orbit  on  a  given  plane, 
arising  from  their  joint  action,  taking  into  account  the  different 
situations  of  all  the  planes,  becomes  a  curiously  complicated 
pluenomenon  whose  law  cannot  be  very  easily  expressed  in 
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words,  though  reducible  to  strict  numerical  statement,  being, 
in  fact,  a  mere  geometrical  result  of  what  is  above  shown, 

(630.)  The  nodes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  on  the  true 
ecliptic,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  retrograde,  though  they  are 
not  all  so  on  a  fixed  plane,  such  as  we  may  conceive  to  exist 
in  the  planetary  system,  and  to  be  a  plane  of  reference 
unaffected  by  their  mutual  disturbances.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  ecliptic,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring 
their  movements  from  our  station  in  the  system ;  and  if  we 
would  transfer  our  ideas  to  a  fixed  plane,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  take  account  of  the  variation  of  the  ecliptic  itself,  produced 
by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  planets. 

(631.)  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  masses  of  the  planets, 
and  their  great  distances  from  each  other,  the  revolutions  of 
their  nodes  are  excessively  slow,  being  in  every  case  less 
than  a  single  degree  per  century,  and  in  most  cases  not 
amounting  to  half  that  quantity.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
moon,  and  that  owing  to  two  distinct  reasons.  First,  that 
the  disturbing  force  itself  arising  from  the  sun's  action,  (aa 
appears  from  the  table  given  in  art  612.)  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  earth's  central  attraction  on  the 
moon  than  in  the  case  of  any  planet  disturbed  by  any  other. 
And  secondly,  because  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon, 
within  which  the  average  is  struck,  (and  always  on  the  side 
of  recess)  is  only  29^  days,  a  period  much  shorter  than  that 
of  any  of  the  planets,  and  vastly  so  than  that  of  several 
among  them.  All  this  is  agreeable  to  what  has  already  been 
stated  (art.  407,  408.)  respecting  the  motion  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  when  cal- 
culated, as  it  has  been,  ci  priori  from  an  exact  estimation 
of  all  the  acting  forces,  the  result  is  found  to  coincide  with 
perfect  precision  with  that  immediately  derived  from  obser- 
vation, so  that  not  a  doubt  can  subsist  as  to  this  being  the 
real  process  by  which  so  remarkable  an  effect  is  produced. 

(632.)  So  far  as  the  physical  condition  of  each  planet  is 
concerned,  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  their  nodes  can 
be  of  little  importance.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  mutual 
inclinations  of  their  orbits  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to 
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the  equator  of  each.  A  variation  in  the  position  of  the 
ecliptic,  for  instance,  bjr  which  its  pole  should  shift  its  distance 
from  the  pole  of  the  equator,  would  disturb  our  seasons. 
Should  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  for  instance,  ever  be  so 
changed  as  to  bring  the  ecliptic  to  coincide  with  the  equator, 
we  should  have  perpetual  spring  over  all  the  world ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  it  coincide  with  a  meridian,  the 
extremes  of  summer  and  winter  would  become  intolerable. 
The  enquiry,  then,  of  the  variations  of  inclination  of  the 
planetary  orbits  inter  se,  is  one  of  much  higher  practical 
interest  than  those  of  their  nodes. 

(633.)  Referring  to  the  figures  of  art  610.  et  seq.,  it  is 
evident  that  the  plane  S  P  y,  in  which  the  disturbed  body 
moves  during  an  instant  of  time  from  its  quitting  P,  is 
difierently  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  M,  or  to  a  fixed  plane, 
from  the  original  or  undisturbed  plane  P  S  J9.  The  difference 
of  absolute  position  of  these  two  planes  in  space  is  the  angle 
made  between  the  planes  P  S  B  and  P  S  r,  and  is  therefore 
calculable  by  spherical  trigonometry,  when  the  angle  B  S  r 
or  the  momentary  recess  of  the  node  is  known,  and  also 
the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  to  each  other. 
We  perceive,  then,  that  between  the  momentary  change  of 
inclination,  and  the  momentary  recess  of  the  node  there 
exists  an  intimate  relation,  and  that  the  research  of  the  one 
is  in  fact  bound  up  in  that  of  the  other.  This  may  be, 
perhaps,  made  clearer,  by  considering  the  orbit  of  P  to  be 
not  merely  an  imaginary  line,  but  an  actual  circle  or  elliptic 
hoop  of  some  rigid  material,  without  inertia,  on  which,  as  on 
a  wire,  the  body  P  may  slide  as  a  bead.  It  is  evident  that 
the  position  of  this  hoop  will  be  determined  at  any  instant, 
by  its  inclination  to  the  ground  plane  to  which  it  is  referred, 
and  by  the  place  of  its  intersection  therewith,  or  node.  It 
will  also  be  determined  by  the  momentary  direction  of  P's 
motion,  wliich  (having  no  inertia)  it  must  obey;  and  any 
change  by  which  P  should,  in  the  next  instant,  alter  its 
orbit,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  shifting,  bodily,  of  the  whole 
hoop,  changing  at  once  its  inclination  and  nodes. 

(634.)  One  immediate  conclusion  from  what  has  been 
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pointed  out  aboye>  is  that  where  the  orbits,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  planetary  system  and  the  moon,  are  slightly  inclined  to 
one  another,  the  momentary  variations  of  the  inclination  are 
of  an  order  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  in  the  place 
of  the  node.  This  is  evident  on  a  mere  inspection  of  our 
figure,  the  angle  R  P  r  being,  by  reason  of  the  small  in- 
clination of  the  planes  S  P  B.  and  B.  S  r,  necessarily  much 
smaller  than  the  angle  B  S  r.  In  proportion  as  the  planes 
of  the  orbits  are  brought  to  coincidence,  a  very  trifling 
angular  movement  of  P  ^  about  P  S  as  an  axis  will  make  a 
great  variation  in  the  situation  of  the  point  r,  where  its 
prolongation  intersects  the  ground  plane. 

(635.)  Referring  to  the  figure  of  art  622.,  we  perceive 
that  although  the  motion  of  the  node  is  retrograde  whenever 
the  momentary  disturbed  arc  P  Q  lies  between  the  planes 
C  A  and  C  G  A  of  the  two  orbits,  and  vice  versd,  indifferently 
whether  P  be  in  the  act  of  receding  from  the  plane  C  A,  as 
in  the  quadrant  C  6,  or  of  approaching  to  it,  as  in  G  A,  yet 
the  same  identity  as  to  the  character  of  the  change  does  not 
subsist  in  respect  of  the  inclination.  The  inclination  of  the 
disturbed  orbit  (i.  e.  of  its  momentary  element)  P  ^  or  Fq', 
is  measured  by  the  spherical  angle  P  r  H  or  P  r'  H.  Now 
in  the  quadrant  C  G,  P  r  H  is  less,  and  P  /  H  greater  than 
P  C  H ;  but  in  G  A,  the  converse.  Hence  this  rule :  — 
1st.,  K  the  disturbing  force  urge  P  towards  the  plane  of 
M's  orbit,  and  the  undisturbed  motion  of  P  carry  it  also 
towards  that  plane ;  and  2dly,  if  the  disturbing  force  urge 
P  from  that  plane,  while  P's  undisturbed  motion  also  carries 
it  frx)m  it,  in  either  case  the  inclination  momentarily  in- 
creases; but  if,  3dly,  the  disturbing  force  act  to,  and  P's 
motion  carry  it  from — or  if  the  force  act  from,  and  the 
motion  carry  it  to,  that  plane,  the  inclination  momentarily 
diminishes.  Or  (including  all  the  cases  under  one  alternative) 
if  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  and  the  undisturbed 
motion  of  P  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbit  be  of 
the  same  character,  the  inclination  increases ;  if  of  contrary 
characters,  it  diminishes. 

(636.)  To  pass  from  the  momentary  changes  which  take 
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place  in  the  relationB  of  nature  to  the  accomulated  effects 
produced  in  considerable  lapses  of  time  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  same  causes,  under  circumstances  yaried  by 
these  very  effects,  is  the  business  of  the  intend  calculus. 
Without  going  into  any  calculations,  however,  it  will  be 
easy  for  us  to  demonstrate  from  the  prindples  above  laid 
down,  the  leading  features  of  this  part  of  the  planetary 
theory,  viz.  the  periodic  nature  of  the  change  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  two  orbits  to  each  other,  the  re-establishment  of 
their  original  values,  and  the  consequent  oedllation  of  each 
plane  about  a  certdji  mean  position.  As  in  explaining  the 
motion  of  the  nodes,  we  will  commence,  as  the  simplest  cas^ 
with  that  of  an  exterior  planet  disturbed  by  an  interior  one 
at  less  than  half  its  distance  from  the  central  body.  Let 
A  C  A^  be  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  into  which  M's 
orbit  seen  from  S  is  projected,  extended  into  a  stnught  line, 
and  A  ^  C  A  A'  the  corresponding  projection  of  the  orbit 
of  P  so  seen,  Let  M  occupy  some  fixed  situation,  suppose 
in  the  semidrde  A  C,  and  let  P  describe  a  complete  revolu- 
tion from  A  through  ^  C  A  to  A^  Then  while  it  is  between 
A  and  ^  or  in  its  first  quadrant,  its  motion  is  from,  the  plane 
of  M's  orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  orthogonal  force  acts 
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from  that  plane :  the  inclination,  therefore,  (art.  635.)  in- 
creas^es.  In  the  second  quadrant  the  motion  of  P  is  to,  but 
the  force  continues  to  act  from,  the  plane,  and  the  inclination 
again  decreases.  A  similar  alternation  takes  place  in  its 
course  through  the  quadrants  C  h  and  h  A.  Thus  the  plane 
of  P's  orbit  oscillates  to  and  fro  about  its  mean  position  twice 
in  each  revolution  of  P.  During  this  process  if  M  held  a 
fixed  position  at  G,  the  forces  being  symmetrically  alike  on 
either  side,  the  extent  of  these  oscillations  would  be  exactly 
equal,  and  the  inclination  at  the  end  of  one  revolution  of  P 
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would  revert  precisely  to  its  original  value.  But  if  M  be 
elsewhere,  this  will  not  be  the  case>  and  in  a  single  revolution 
of  P,  only  a  partial  compensation  will  be  operated,  and  an 
overplus  on  the  side,  suppose  of  diminution,  will  remain  out-^ 
standing.  But  when  M  comes  to  M^  a  point  equidistant 
finom  6  on  the  other  side,  this  effect  will  be  precisely  reversed 
(supposing  the  orbits  circular).  On  the  average  of  both 
situations,  therefore,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  M  were 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  placed  at  M  and  the 
other  at  M^,  which  will  annihilate  the  preponderance  in 
question  and  effect  a  perfect  restoration.  And  on  an  average 
of  all  possible  situations  of  M,  the  effect  will  in  like  manner 
be  the  same  as  if  its  mass  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
circumference  of  its  orbit,  forming  a  ring,  each  portion  of 
which  will  exactly  destroy  the  effect  of  that  similarly  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes. 

(637.)  The  reasoning  is  precisely  similar  for  the  more 
complicated  cases  of  arts.  (625.)  and  (627.).  Suppose  that 
owing  either  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  orbits,  (in  the  case 
of  an  exterior  disturbed  planet)  or  to  the  disturbed  orbit 
being  interior  to  the  disturbing  one,  there  were  a  laiger  or 
less  portion,  d  e,  of  P's  orbit  in  which  these  relations  were 
reversed.  Let  M  be  the  position  of  M^  corresponding  to 
de,  then  taking  G  M'= G  M,  there  will  be  a  similar  portion 
<f  e'  bearing  precisely  the  same  reversed  relation  to  M^,  and 
therefore,  the  actions  of  M^  M,  will  equally  neutralize  each 
other  in  this  as  in  the  former  state  of  things. 

(638.)  To  operate  a  complete  and  rigorous  compensation, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  M  should  be  presented  to  P  ic 
every  possible  configuration,  not  only  with  respect  to  P  itself 
but  to  the  line  of  nodes,  to  the  position  of  which  line  the 
whole  reasoning  bears  reference.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  for 
example,  the  disturbed  body  (the  moon)  revolves  in  27^*322, 
the  disturbing  (the  sun)  in  365^*256,  and  the  line  of  nodes 
in  6793^*391,  numbers  in  proportion  to  each  other  about  as 
1  to  13  and  249  respectively.  Now  in  13  revolutions  of  P, 
and  one  of  M,  if  the  node  remained  fixed,  P  would  have 
been  presented  to  M  so  nearly  in  every  configuration  as  to 
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apende  an  almost  exact  compenaatioii.  But  in  1  revolntioD 
of  My  or  13  of  Py  the  node  itself  has  shifted  ,'^  or  about  -j^ 
of  a  revolution,  in  a  direction  (^iposite  to  the  revolutions  of 
M  and  P,  so  that  although  P  has  been  brought  bad^  to  the 
same  configuration  with  respect  to  M,  both  are  ^^  of  a 
revolution  in  advance  of  the  same  configuration  as  reqiects 
the  node.  The  compensation,  therefore,  will  not  be  exacts 
and  to  make  it  so,  this  process  must  be  gone  through  19 
times,  at  the  end  of  which  both  the  bodies  will  be  restored 
to  the  same  relative  pootion,  not  only  with  respect  to  each 
other,  but  to  the  node.  The  firactional  parts  of  endre 
revolutions,  which  in  this  explanation  have  been  n^lected, 
are  evidently  no  farther  influential  than  as  renderii^  the 
compensation  thus  operated  in  a  revolution  of  the  node 
slightly  inexact,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  a  compound  period 
of  greater  duration,  at  the  end  of  which  a  compensation  almost 
mathematically  rigorous,  will  have  been  effected. 

(639.)  It  is  clear  then,  that  if  the  orbits  be  drcles,  the 
lapse  of  a  very  moderate  number  of  revolutions  of  the  bodies 
will  very  nearly,  and  that  of  a  revolution  of  the  node  abnoet 
exactly,  bring  about  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  inclinaticHis. 
If,  however,  we  suppose  the  orbits  excentric,  it  is  no  less 
evident,  owing  to  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  distribution 
of  the  forces,  that  a  perfect  compensation  will  not  be  effected 
either  in  one  or  in  any  number  of  revolutions  of  P  and  M, 
independent  of  the  motion  of  the  node  itself,  as  there  will 
always  be  some  configuration  more  favourable  to  cither  an 
increase  of  inclination  than  its  opposite  is  imfavourable. 
Thus  will  arise  a  change  of  inclination  which,  were  the 
nodes  and  apsides  of  the  orbits  fixed,  would  be  always  pro- 
gressive in  one  direction  until  the  planes  were  brought  to 
coincidence.  But,  Ist,  half  a  revolution  of  the  nodes  would  of 
itself  reverse  the  direction  of  this  progression  by  making  the 
position  in  question  favour  the  opposite  movement  of  in- 
clination; and,  2dly,  the  planetary  apsides  are  themselves 
in  motion  with  unequal  velocities,  and  thus  the  configuration 
whose  influence  destroys  the  balance,  is,  itself,  always 
sliifting  its  place  on  the  orbits.     The  variations  of  inclination 
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dependent  on  the  excentricities  are  therefore,  like  those 
independent  of  them,  periodical,  and  being,  moreover,  of  an 
order  more  minute  (hj  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the 
excentricities)  than  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
variation  of  the  planetary  inclinations  must  fluctuate  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Geometers  have  accordingly  demon- 
strated by  an  accurate  analysis  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
an  exact  estimation  of  the  acting  forces,  that  such  is  the  case ; 
and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  asserting  the  stability  of  the 
planetary  system  as  to  the  mutual  inclinations  of  its  orbits. 
By  the  researches  of  Lagrange  (of  whose  analytical  conduct 
it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  idea),  the  following  elegant 
theorem  has  been  demonstrated :  — 

*^ If  the  mass  of  every  planet  be  multiplied  by  the  sqtiare  root 
of  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit,  and  the  product  by  the  square 
of  the  tangent  of  its  tnclimztion  to  a^ed  plane,  the  sum  of  aU 
these  products  will  be  constantly  the  same  under  the  influence  of 
their  mutual  attraction,^  If  the  present  situation  of  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  be  taken  for  that  fixed  plane  (the  ecliptic  itself 
being  variable  like  the  other  orbits),  it  is  found  that  this  sum  is 
actually  very  small:  it  must,  therefore,  always  remain  so.  This 
remarkable  theorem  alone,  then,  would  guarantee  the  stability 
of  the  orbits  of  the  greater  planets ;  but  from  what  has  above 
been  shown  of  the  tendency  of  each  planet  to  work  out  a 
compensation  on  every  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  minor 
ones  are  not  excluded  from  this  beneficial  arrangement. 

(640.)  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  does  actually  vary  by  the  actions  of  the  planets. 
The  amoimt  of  this  variation  is  about  48^'  per  century,  and 
has  long  been  recognized  by  astronomers,  by  an  increase 
of  the  latitudes  of  all  the  stars  in  certain  situations,  and  their 
diminution  in  the  opposite  regions.  Its  effect  is  to  bring  the 
ecliptic  by  so  much  per  annum  nearer  to  coincidence  with 
the  equator;  but  from  what  we  have  above  seen,  this 
diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  will  not  go  on 
beyond  certain  very  moderate  limits,  after  which  (although 
in  an  immense  period  of  ages,  being  a  compound  cycle 
resulting  from  the  joint  action  of  all  the  planets,)  it  wiD 
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again  increase,  and  thus  oscillate  backward  and  forward  about 
a  mean  portion,  the  extent  of  its  deviation  to  one  side  and 
the  other  being  less  than  1^  21^ 

(641.)  One  effect  of  this  variation  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic, —  that  which  causes  its  nodes  on  a  fixed  plane  to 
change, —  is  mixed  up  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
and  undistinguishable  from  it,  except  in  theory.  This  last- 
mentioned  phsnomenon  is,  however,  due  to  another  cause^ 
analagous,  it  is  true,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  those  above 
considered,  but  singularly  modified  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  produced.  We  shall  endeavour  to  render 
tliese  modifications  intelligible,  as  fiur  as  they  can  be  made  so 
without  the  intervention  of  analytical  formulae. 

(642.)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  as  we  have  shown 
in  art  312.,  consists  in  a  continual  rctrogradation  of  the  node 
of  the  earth's  equator  on  the  ecliptic ;  and  is,  therefore, 
obviously  an  effect  so  far  analogous  to  the  general  pha>- 
nomenon  of  the  retrpgradation  of  the  nodes  of  the  orbits 
on  each  other.  The  inmiense  distance  of  the  planets, 
however,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  the 
smallness  of  their  masses  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  puts 
t/ieir  action  out  of  the  question  in  the  enquiry  of  its  cause, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  look  to  the  massive  though  distant 
sun,  and  to  our  near  though  minute  neighbour,  the  moon,  for  its 
explanation.  This  will,  accordingly,  be  found  in  their  dis- 
tiu*bing  action  on  the  redundant  matter  accumulated  on  the 
equator  of  the  earth,  by  which  its  figure  is  rendered  spheroidal, 
combined  with  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axi&  It  is  to  the 
sagacity  of  Newton  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  singular 
mode  of  action. 

(643.)  Suppose  in  our  figure  (art.  611.)  that  instead  of 
one  body,  P,  revolving  roimd  S,  there  were  a  succession  of 
particles  not  coherent,  but  forming  a  kind  of  fiuid  ring,  free 
to  change  its  form  by  any  force  applied.  Then,  while  tliis 
ring  revolved  roimd  S  in  its  own  plane,  under  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  distant  body  M,  (which  now  represents  the 
moon  or  the  sun,  as  P  does  one  of  the  particles  of  the 
earth's  equator,)  two  things   would  happen:  Ist,  its  figure 
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would  be  bent  out  of  a  plane  into  an  undulated  fonn^  those 
parts  of  it  within  the  arcs  D  A  and  £  C  being  rendered  more 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbit>  and  those  within  the  arcs 
AE,  CD,  less  so  than  they  would  otherwise  be;  2dl7, 
the  nodes  of  this  ring,  regarded  as  a  whole,  without  re- 
spect to  its  change  of  figure,  would  retreat  upon  that 
plane. 

(644.)  But  suppose  this  ring,  instead  of  consisting  of  discrete 
molecules  firee  to  move  independently,  to  be  rigid  .and 
incapable  of  such  flexure,  like  the  hoop  we  have  supposed  in 
art  633.,  but  having  inertia,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  effort 
of  those  parts  of  it  which  tend  to  become  more  inclined  will 
act  through  the  medium  of  the  ring  itself  (as  a  mechanical 
engine  or  leyer)  to  counteract  the  effort  of  those  which  have  at 
tlie  same  instant  a  contrary  tendency.  In  so  far  only,  then,  as 
there  exists  an  excess  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  will 
the  inclination  change,  an  average  being  struck  at  every 
moment  of  the  rii^'s  motion ;  just  as  was  shown  to  happen 
in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  inclinations,  in  every  com- 
plete revolution  of  a  single  disturbed  body,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  fixed  disturbing  one. 

(645.)  Meanwhile,  however,  the  nodes  of  the  rigid  ring 
will  retrograde,  the  general  or  average  tendency  of  the  nodes 
of  every  molecule  being  to  do  so.  Here,  as  in  the  other  case^ 
a  stru^le  will  take  place  by  the  coimteracting  efforts  of  the 
molecules  contrarily  disposed,  propagated  through  the  solid 
substance  of  the  rii^ ;  and  thus  at  every  instant  of  time,  an 
average  will  be  struck,  which  being  identical  in  its  nature 
with  that  effected  in  the  complete  revolution  of  a  single 
disturbed  body,  will,  in  every  case,  be  in  fiivour  of  a  recess 
of  the  node,  save  only  when  the  (^turbing  body,  be  it  sun' 
or  moon,  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator. 

(646.)  This  reasoning  is  evidently  independent  of  any 
consideration  of  the  cause  which  maintains  the  rotation  of  the 
ring;  whether  the  particles  be  small  satellites  retained  in 
circular  orbits  under  the  equilibrated  action  of.  attractive  and 
ccntrifrugal  forces,  or  whether  they  be  small  masses  conceived 
as  attached  to  a  set  of  imaginary  spokes,   as  of  a  wheel, 
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centeriiig  in  S,  and  firee  onlj  to  shift  thdr  planes  by  a  mo- 
tion of  those  spokes  perpendicular  to  the  pLine  of  the  wheeL 
This  makes  no  difference  in  the  general  effect ;  though  the 
different  velocities  of  rotation,  which  may  be  impressed  on 
such  a  system,  may  and  will  have  a  very  great  influence  both 
on  the  absolute  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  two  effects  in 
question  —  the  motion  of  the  nodes  and  change  of  inclination. 
This  will  be  easily  understood,  if  we  suppose  the  ring  wiUunu 
a  rotatory  motion,  in  which  extreme  case  it  is  obvious  that  so 
long  as  M  remained  fixed  there  would  take  place  no  recess 
of  nodes  at  all,  but  only  a  tendency  of  the  ring  to  tilt  its  plane 
nmnd  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  position  of  M,  bringing 
it  towards  the  line  S  M. 

(647.)  The  motion  of  such  a  ring,  then,  as  we  have  been 
considering,  would  imitate,  so  far  as  the  recess  of  the  nodes 
goes,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  only  that  its  nodes  would 
retrograde  far  more  rapidly  than  the  observed  precession,  which 
is  excessively  slow.  But  now  conceive  this  ring  to  be  loaded 
with  a  spherical  mass  enormously  heavier  than  itself,  placed 
concentrically  within  it,  and  cohering  fiirmly  to  it,  but  in- 
different, or  very  nearly  so,  to  any  such  cause  of  motion ;  and 
suppose,  moreover,  that  instead  of  one  such  ring  there  are  a 
vast  multitude  heaped  together  around  the  equator  of  such 
a  globe,  so  as  to  form  an  elliptical  protuberance,  enveloping 
it  like  a  shell  on  all  sides,  but  whose  mass,  taken  together, 
should  form  but  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  whole  spheroid. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  tolerable  representation  of  the  case 
of  nature  *  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  rings,  having  to  drag 
round  with  them  in  their  nodal  revolution  this  great  inert 

^  That  a  perfect  sphere  would  be  so  inert  and  Indifferent  as  to  a  rerolution 
of  tlie  nodes  of  its  equator  under  the  influence  of  a  distant  attracting  body  appears 
horn  this, — that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  attraction  of  such  a  body,  or  of 
that  single  force  which,  opposed,  would  neutralize  and  destroy  its  whole  action. 
is  necessarily  in  a  line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  sphere,  and,  therefore, 
can  have  no  tendency  to  turn  the  sphere  one  way  or  other.  It  may  be  objected 
by  the  reader,  that  the  whole  sphere  may  be  conceived  as  consisting  of  rings 
parallel  to  its  equator,  of  every  possible  diameter,  and  that,  therefore,  its  nodes 
should  retrograde  even  without  a  protuberant  equator  The  inference  is  incorrect, 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  an  exposition  of  the  fallacy.  We 
should,  however,  caution  him,  generally,  that  no  dynamical  subject  is  open  to 
more  mistakes  of  this  kind,  wliich  nothing  but  the  closest  attention,  in  evvrjr 
varied  point  of  view,  will  detect. 
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mass,  will  have  their  velocity  of  retrogradation  proportionally 
diminished.  Thus,  then^  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  motion 
similar  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and,  like  it, 
characterized  by  extreme  slowness,  will  arise  from  the  causes 
in  action.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  paradoxical  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  external  attraction  should  terminate  in  the 
production  of  such  a  movement,  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  inclination  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  But 
a  due  consideration  of  the  reasoning  in  arts.  636,  637.  will 
make  it  evident  that  for  every  particle  in  the  revolving  ring, 
(in  every  situation  of  the  disturbing  body)  whose  change  of 
motion  would  tend  to  create  a  change  of  inclination  in  one 
direction,  there  exists  another,  exercising  an  equal  tendency 
of  an  opposite  kind. 

(648.)  Now  a  recess  of  the  node  of  the  earth's  equator, 
upon  a  given  plane,  corresponds  to  a  conical  motion  of  its  axis 
round  a  perpendicular  to  tiiat  plane.  But  in  the  case  before 
us,  that  plane  is  not  the  ecliptic,  but  the  moon's  orbit  for  the 
time  being ;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  we  are  to  reconcile  this 
with  what  is  stated  in  art.  317.  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
motion  in  question.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  nodes  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  being  in  a  state  of  continual  and  rapid  retrograda- 

tion,  while  its  inclination  is  preserved 
nearly  invariable,  the  point  in  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens  round  which  the  pole  of 
the  earth's  equator  revolves  (with  that 
extreme  slowness  characteristic  of  the 
precession)  is  itself  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual circulation  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  with  that  much  more  rapid  mo- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  lunar  node. 
A  glance  at  the  annexed  figure  will  ex- 
plain this  better  than  words.  P  is  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  A  the  pole  of  the  moon's  orbit,  moving 
round  the  small  circle  A  B  C  D  in  19  years ;  a  the  pole  of 
the  earth's  equator,  which  at  each  moment  of  its  progress 
has  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  varying  position  of  the 
line  A  a,  and  a  velocity  depending  on  the  varying  intensity 
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of  the  acting  caiues  doling  the  period  of  the  nodes.  This 
velocity  however  b^ing  extremely  small,  when  A  comes  to 
B^  C,  D,  E,  the  line  A  a  will  have  taken  np  the  portions 
B  &,  C  Cf  D  d^  £  r,  and  the  earth's  pc^  a  will  thus,  in  mie 
tropical  revolntion  of  the  node,  have  arrived  at  e,  having 
described  not  an  exactly  circular  arc  a  e,  but  a  angle  undu- 
lation of  a  wave-shiqw  or  epicydoidal  curve,  a  b  e  d  e,  with 
a  velocity  alternately  greater  uid  less  than  its  mean  motion, 
and  this  will  be  repeated  in  every  succeeding  revolution  of 
the  node. 

(649.)  Now  this  is  predsely  the  kind  of  moticm  whidi,  as 
we  have  seen  in  art  325.,  the  pole  of  the  earth's  equator 
really  has  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  in  consequence  of  the 
joint  effects  of  precession  and  nutation,  whidi  are  thus 
uranographically  represented.  If  we  superadd  to  the  effect 
of  lunar  precession  that  of  the  solar,  which  alone  would  cause 
the  pole  to  describe  a  circle  uniformly  about  P,  this  will 
only  affect  the  undulations  of  our  waved  curve,  by  extending 
them  in  length,  but  will  produce  no  effect  cm  the  depth 
of  the  waves,  or  the  excursions  of  the  earth's  axis  to  and  firom 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  Thus  we  see  that  the  two  phenomena 
of  nutation  and  precession  are  intimately  connected,  or  rather 
both  of  them  essential  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
phsenomcnon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  rigorous 
analysis  of  this  great  problem,  by  an  exact  estimation  of  all 
the  acting  forces  and  smnmation  of  their  dynamical  effects, 
leads  to  the  precise  value  of  the  coefficients  of  precession 
and  nutation,  which  observation  assigns  to  them.  The  solar 
and  lunar  portions  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  is 
to  say,  those  portions  which  are  uniform,  are  to  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  5. 

(650.)  In  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  we  have  an  ex- 
ample (the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  occurred  to  us)  of  a 
periodical  movement  in  one  part  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to 
a  motion  having  the  same  precise  period  in  another.  The 
motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  here,  we  sec,  represented, 
though  under  a  very  different  form,  yet  in  the  same  exact 
periodic  time,  by  a  movement  of  a  peculiar  oscillatory  kind 
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impressed  on  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth.  We  must  not  let 
the  opportunity  pass  of  generalizing  the  principle  involved  in 
this  result,  as  it  is  one  which  we  shall  &id  again  and  again 
exemplified  in  every  part  of  physical  astronomy,  nay,  in  every 
department  of  natural  science.  It  may  be  stated  as  *'  the 
principle  of  forced  oscillations,  or  of  forced  vibrations,"  and 
thus  generally  announced :  — 

If  one  part  of  any  system  connected  either  by  material  tieSy  or 
by  the  mutual  attractions  of  its  members,  be  continually  main" 
tained  by  any  cause,  whether  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the 
system  or  external  to  it,  in  a  state  of  regular  periodic  motion, 
that  motion  will  be  propagated  throughout  the  whole  system 
and  will  give  rise,  in  enery  member  of  it,  and  in  every  part  of 
each  member,  to  periodic  movemenU  executed  in  equal  period, 
with  that  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  though  not  necessarily 
synchronous  with  them  in  their  maxima  and  minima,  * 

The  system  may  be  favourably  or  ujifavourably  constituted 
for  such  a  transfer  of  periodic  movements,  or  favourably  in 
some  of  its  parts  and  imfavourably  in  others ;  and  accordingly 
as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  the  derivative  oscillation  (as  it 
may  be  termed)  will  be  imperceptible  in  one  case,  of  appre- 
tiable  magnitude  in  another,  and  even  more  perceptible  in  its 
visible  effects  than  the  original  cause  in  a  third ;  of  this  last 
kind  we  have  an  instance  in  the  moon's  acceleration,  to  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

(651.)  It  so  happens  tliat  our  situation  on  the  earth,  and 
the  delicacy  which  our  observations  have  attained,  enable  us 
to  make  it  as  it  were  an  instrument  to  feel  these  forced 
vibrations,  —  these  derivative  motions,  communicated  from 
various  quarters,  especially  from  our  near  neighbour,  the 
moon,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  detect,  by  the  trembling 
of  a  board  beneath  us,  the  secret  transfer  of  motion  by  which 
the  sound  of  an  organ  pipe  is  dispersed  through  the  air,  and 
carried  down  into  the  earth.     Accordingly,  the  monthly  re- 

*  See  a  demonstration  of  this  theorem  for  the  forced  vibrations  of  system, 
connected  by  material  ties  of  imperfect  elasticity,  in  my  treatise  on  Sound, 
Eiicyc.  Mctrop.  art.  323.  The  demonstration  is  easily  extended  and  generalized 
to  take  in  other  systems. 
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T<diitaim  of  the  moon,  and  the  mnmnl  motum  of  the  ami, 
jNnodnce,  each  of  them,  onall  nutatinmM  in  the  eardi'a  azia, 
whoee  periods  are  reapectiyely  half  a  month  and  half  a  year, 
each  of  which,  in  thia  yiew  of  the  anbject,  is  to  be  r^aided 
aa  one  portion  of  a  period  conaiating  of  two  equal  and  similar 
parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance,  by  fiur,  of  thia 
propagation  of  periods,  and  one  of  high  importance  to  man- 
kind, is  that  of  the  tides,  whidi  are  forced  oscillations,  excited 
by  the  rotation  of  the  eartii  in  an  ocean  disturbed  from  its 
figure  by  the  Tarying  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  each 
rcTolTing  in  its  own  orbit,  and  propagating  its  own  period 
into  the  joint  pluenomenon.  The  explanation  of  the  tides, 
howcTcr,  belongs  more  properly  to  that  part  of  the  general 
subject  of  perturbations  which  treats  of  the  acti<m  of  the 
radial  component  of  the  disturbing  force,  and  is  therefove 
pos^ned  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THEOBY  OF   THE  AXES,   PEBIHELIA,   AND  EXCSN- 

TBICITIE& 

VARIATION  OF  ELEMENTS  IN  GENERAL. — DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
PERIODIO  AND  SECULAB  YABIATIONS.  —  GEOMETRICAL  EXPRESSION 
OF  TANGENTIAL  AND  NORMAL  FORCES. — ^VARIATION  OF  THE  MAJOR 
AXIS  PRODUCED  ONLY  BT  THE  TANGENTIAL  FORGE. —  LAGRANGE's 
THEOREM  OF  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  THE  MEAN  DISTANCES  AND 
PERIODS.  —  THEORY  OF  THE  PERIHELIA  AND  EXCENTRICITIES. — 
—  GEOMETRICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THEIR  MOMENTARY  VARIA- 
TIONS.—  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  DISTURBING  FORCES  IN  NEARLY 
CIRCULAR  ORBITS.  —  APPLICATION  TO  THE  CASE  OF  THE  MOON.— - 
THEORY  OF  THE  LUNAR  APSIDES  AND  EXCENTRICITY.  —  EXPE- 
RIMENTAL ILLUSTRATION. —  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING 
PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  PLANETARY  THEORY.  —  COMPENSATION  IN 
ORBITS  VERY  NEARLY  CIRCULAR.  —  EFFECTS  OF  ELLIPTICITY.  — 
GENERAL  RESULTS. —  LAGRANGE'S  THEOREM  OF  THE  STABHITY 
OF  THE  EXCENTRICITIES. 

(652.)  In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  action  of  the  orthogonal  component  of  the  dis- 
turbing force,  and  traced  it  to  its  results  in  a  continual 
displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  nodes  of  that  plane  alternately  advance  and  recede 
upon  the  plane  of  the  disturbing  body's  orbit,  with  a  general 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  advance,  so  as  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  period  to  cause  the  nodes  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution and  come  round  to  their  former  situation.  At  the 
same  time  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  disturbed  mo- 
tion continually  changes,  alternately  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing ;  the  increase  and  diminution  however  compensating  each 
other,  nearly  in  single  revolutions  of  the  disturbed  and  dis- 
turbing bodies,  more  exactly  in  many,  and  with  perfect 
accuracy  in  long  periods,  such  as  those  of  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  nodes  and  apsides.     In  the  present  and  follow- 
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ii^  chapters  we  shall  endeaToiir  to  trace  the  effects  of  the 
other  components  of  the  disturbing  force, — those  which  act 
in  the  plane  (for  the  time  being)  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  and 
which  tend  to  derange  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  and  the 
laws  of  elliptic  motion  in  that  plane.  The  small  inclination, 
generally  q^eaking,  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  satellites 
to  each  other,  permits  us  to  separate  these  effects  in  theory 
one  from  the  other,  and  thereby  greatly  to  simplify  their 
consideration.  Accordingly,  in  what  follows,  we  shall  through- 
out n^lect  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  orbits  of  the  di»- 
tuibed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  r^ard  all  the  forces  as 
acting  and  all  the  motions  as  performed  in  one  plane. 

(653.)  In  coufflidering  the  changes  induced  by  the  mutual 
action  of  two  bodies  in  different  aspects  with  respect  to  each 
other  on  the  magnitudes  and  forms  of  their  orbits  and  in 
their  positions  therein,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  first  instance 
to  explain  the  conventions  under  which  geometers  and  as- 
tnnuHuers  have  alike  agreed  to  use  the  language  and  laws  of 
the  elliptic  system,  and  to  continue  to  apply  them  to  disturbed 
orbits,  although  those  orbits  so  disturbed  are  no  longer,  in 
mathematical  strictness,  ellipses,  or  any  known  curves.  This 
they  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  conception 
and  calculation  which  attaches  to  this  system,  but  much  more 
for  this  reason,  — that  it  is  found,  and  may  be  demonstrated 
from  the  dynamical  relations  of  the  case,  that  the  departure 
of  each  planet  from  its  ellipse,  as  detennined  at  any  epoch,  is 
capable  of  being  truly  represented,  by  supposing  the  ellipse 
itself  to  be  slowly  variable,  to  change  its  magnitude  and 
excentricity,  and  to  shift  its  position  and  the  plane  in  which 
it  lies  according  to  certain  laws,  while  the  planet  all  the  time 
continues  to  move  in  this  ellipse,  just  as  it  would  do  if  the 
ellipse  remained  invariable  and  the  disturbing  forces  had  no 
existence.  By  this  way  of  considering  the  subject,  the  whole 
effect  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  regarded  as  thrown  upon 
the  orbit,  while  the  relations  of  the  planet  to  that  orbit 
remain  unchanged.  This  course  of  procedure,  indeed,  is  the 
most  natural,  and  is  in  some  sort  forced  upon  us  by  the 
extreme  slowness  with  which  the  variations  of  the  elements. 
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nt  least  where  the  planets  only  are  concerned,  develope 
themselves.  For  instance,  the  fraction  expressing  the  ex* 
centricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  changes  no  more  than  0*00004 
in  its  amount  in  a  century  ;  and  the  place  of  its  perihelion,  as 
referred  to  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  by  only  19'  39''  in  the 
same  time.  For  several  years,  therefore,  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  distinguish  between  an  ellipse  so  varied  and 
one  that  had  not  varied  at  all ;  and  in  a  single  revolution,  the 
difference  between  the  original  ellipse  and  the  curve  really 
represented  by  the  varying  one,  is  so  excessively  minute, 
that,  if  accurately  drawn  on  a  table,  six  feet  in  diameter,  the 
nicest  examination  with  microscopes,  continued  along  the 
whole  outlines  of  the  two  curves,  would  hardly  detect  any 
perceptible  interval  between  them.  Not  to  call  a  motion  so 
minutely  conforming  itself  to  an  elliptic  curve,  ellipticy  would 
be  affectation,  even  granting  the  existence  of  trivial  departures 
alternately  on  one  side  or  on  the  other;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  neglect  a  variation,  which  continues  to  accumulate 
from  age  to  age,  till  it  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  would  be 
wilful  blindness. 

(654.)  Geometers,  then,  have  agreed  in  each  single  re* 
volution,  or  for  any  moderate  interval  of  time,  to  regard  the 
motion  of  each  planet  as  elliptic,  and  performed  according  to 
Kepler's  laws,  with  a  reserve  in  favour  of  those  very  small 
and  transient  fluctuations  which  take  place  within  that  time, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  regard  all  the  elements  of  each  ellipse 
as  in  a  continual,  though  extremely  slow,  state  of  change; 
and,  in  tracing  the  effects,  of  perturbation  on  the  system,  they 
take  account  principally,  or  entirely,  of  tins  chajige  of  the 
elements,  as  that  upon  which  any  material  change  in  the 
great  features  of  the  system  will  ultimately  depend. 

(655.)  And  here  we  encounter  the  (^tinction  between 
what  are  termed  secular  variations,  and  such  as  are  rapidly 
periodic,  and  are  compensated  in  short  intervals.  In  our 
exposition  of  the  variation  of  the  inclination  of  a  disturbed 
orbit  (art  636.),  for  instance,  we  showed  that,  in  each  single 
revolution  of  the  disturbed  body,  the  plane  of  its  motion 
underwent  fluctuations  to  and  fro  in  its  inclination  to  that  of 
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tbe  distarbing  body,  which  nearly  compensated  each  other; 
leaving,  however,  a  portion  outstanding,  which  agun  is 
nearly  compensated  by  the  revolution  of  the  disturbing  body, 
yet  still  leaving  outstanding  and  uncompensated  a  minute 
portion  of  the  change  which  requires  a  whole  revolution  of 
the  node  to  compensate  and  bring  it  back  to  an  average  or 
mean  value.  Now,  the  two  first  compensations  which  are 
opented  by  the  planets  going  through  the  succession  of 
configurations  with  each  other,  and  therefore  in  comparatively 
short  periods,  are  called  periodic  variations;  and  the  deviations 
thus  compensated  are  called  inequalities  depending  on  eonfigu- 
rations  ;  while  the  last,  which  is  operated  by  a  period  of  the 
node  (one  of  the  elements)^  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
figurations of  the  individual  planets,  requires  a  very  long 
period  of  time  for  its  consummation,  and  is,  therefore,  distin- 
gnished  firom  the  former  by  the  term  secular  variation. 

(656.)  It  is  true,  that,  to  afford  an  exact  representation  of 
the  motions  of  a  disturbed  body,  whether  planet  or  satellite, 
both  periodical  and  secular  variations,  with  their  corresponding 
inequalities,  require  to  be  expressed ;  and,  indeed,  the  former 
even  more  than  the  latter;  seeing  that  the  secular  inequalities 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  what  remains  after  the  mutual 
destruction  of  a  much  larger  amount  (as  it  very  often  is)  of 
periodical  But  these  are  in  their  nature  transient  and 
temporary:  they  disappear  in  short  periods,  and  leave  no 
trace.  The  planet  is  temporarily  drawn  from  its  orbit  (its 
slowly  varying  orbit),  but  forthwith  returns  to  it,  to  deviate 
presently  as  much  the  other  way,  while  the  varied  orbit 
accommodates  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  average  of  these 
excursions  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  thus  continues  to  present, 
for  a  succession  of  indefinite  ages,  a  kind  of  medium  picture 
of  all  that  the  planet  has  been  doing  in  their  lapse,  in  which 
the  expression  and  character  is  preserved ;  but  the  individual 
features  are  merged  and  lost.  These  periodic  inequalities, 
however,  are,  as  we  have  obeened,  by  no  means  neglected, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  account  of  them  by  a  separate 
process,  independent  of  the  secular  valuations  of  the  elements. 

(657.)  In  order  to  avoid  complication,  while  endeavouring 
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to  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  both  kinds  of  variations^ 
we  shall  for  the  present  conceive  all  the  orbits  to  lie  in  one 
plane,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  case  of  two  only,  that 
of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  body,  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  (as  we  have  seen)  comprehends  the  case  of  the 
moon  disturbed  by  the  sun,  since  any  one  of  the  bodies  may 
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be  regarded  as  fixed  at  pleasure,  provided  we  conceive  all  its 
motions  transferred  in  a  contrary  direction  to  each  of  the 
others.  Let  therefore  A  P  B  be  the  undisturbed  elliptic 
orbit  of  a  planet  P ;  M  a  disturbing  body,  join  M  P,  and 
supposmg  M  K=M  S  take  M  N  :  M  K::M  K«  :  M  P«. 
Then  if  S  N  be  joined,  N  S  will  represent  the  disturbing 
force  of  M  or  P,  on  the  same  scale  that  S  M  represents  M's 
attraction  on  S.  Suppose  Z  P  Y  a  tangent  at  P,  S  Y  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  N  T,  N  L  perpendicular  respectively  to 
S  Y  and  P  S  produced.  Then  will  N  T  represent  the  tan- 
gential, T  S  the  normal,  N  L  the  transversal,  and  L  S*  the 
radial  components  of  the  disturbing  force.  In  circular  orbits 
or  orbits  only  slightiy  elliptic,  the  directions  P  S  L  and  S  Y 
are  nearly  coincident,  and  the  former  pur  offerees  will  difier 
but  slightly  from  the  latter.  We  shall  here,  however,  take  tiie 
general  case,  and  proceed  to  investigate  in  an  elliptic  orbit 
of  any  degree  of  excentricity  the  momentary  changes  pro* 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  in  those  elements 
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OQ  wliidi  the  mgnitiide,  mtoM&m^  and  fonn  of  the  oilsi 
depends  (ue,  the  lei^th  and  poritkm  of  the  major  au  and 
the  ezcentricitj),  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  hust  cfasqiter  we 
detennined  the  momentary  changes  of  the  indination  and 
node  nmikrly  produced  by  the  orthogonal  force. 

(658.)  We  shall  begin  with  the  momentary  yariatian  in 
the  length  of  the  axis,  an  element  of  the  first  importance,  as 
on  it  depends  (art.  487)  the  periodic  time  and  mean  angolar 
motion  of  the  planet,  as  well  as  the  average  supply  of  light 
and  heat  it  receires  in  a  given  time  from  the  son,  any  perma- 
nent or  constantly  progressive  diange  in  which  would  alter 
most  materially  the  conditions  of  existence  of  living  beings 
on  its  surface.  Now  it  is  a  property  of  elliptic  motion  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  in  conformity  with 
KepIer^s  laws,  that  if  the  velocity  with  which  a  planet  moves 
at  any  point  of  its  orbit  be  given,  and  also  the  distance  of 
that  point  from  the  sun,  the  major  axis  of  the  oibit  is  thereby 
also  given*  It  is  no  matter  in  what  direciicn  the  planet  may 
be  moving  at  that  moment.  This  will  influence  the  excen- 
tridty  and  the  position  of  its  ellipse,  but  not  its  length.  This 
property  of  elliptic  motion  has  been  demonstrated  by  Newton, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  elementary  conclusions 
from  his  theory.  Let  us  now  consider  a  planet  describing  an 
indefinitely  small  arc  of  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  under  the 
joint  influence  of  its  attraction,  and  the  disturbing  power  of 
another  planet.  This  arc  will  have  some  certain  curvature 
and  direction,  and,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  an  arc  of 
a  certain  ellipse  described  about  the  sun  as  a  focus,  for  this 
plain  reason,  —  that  whatever  be  the  curvature  and  direction 
of  the  arc  in  question,  an  ellipse  may  always  be  assigned, 
whose  focus  shall  be  in  the  sun,  and  which  shall  coincide 
with  it  throughout  the  whole  interval  (supposed  indefinitely 
small)  between  its  extreme  points.  This  is  a  matter  of  pure 
geometry.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  ellipse  thus 
instantaneously  determined  will  have  the  same  elements  as  that 
similarly  detennined  from  the  arc  described  in  either  the 
previous  or  the  subsequent  instant  If  the  disturbing  force 
did  not  exist,  this  would  be  the  case ;  but,  by  its  action,  a 
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yariation  of  the  element  from  instant  to  instant  is  produced, 
and  the  ellipse  so  determined  is  in  a  continual  state  of  change. 
Now  when  the  planet  has  reached  the  end  of  the  small  arc. 
imder  consideration,  the  question  whether  it  will  in  the  next 
instant  describe  an  arc  of  an  ellipse  haying  the  same  or  a 
yaried  axis  will  depend,  not  on  the  new  direction  impressed 
upon  it  bj  the  acting  forces, — for  the  axis,  as  we  have  seen^ 
is  independent  of  that  direction,  — not  on  its  change  of  distance 
from  the  sun,  while  describing  the  former  arc, — for  the 
elements  of  that  arc  are  accommodated  to  it,  so  that  one  and 
the  same  axis  must  belong  to  its  beginning  and  its  end. 
The  question,  in  short,  whether  in  the  next  arc  it  shall  take 
up  a  new  major  axis  or  go  on  with  the  old  one  will  depend 
solely  on  this — whether  its  velocity  hBa  or  has  not  imdergone 
a  change  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force.  For  the 
central  force  residing  in  the  focus  can  impress  on  it  no  such 
change  of  velocity  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  permanence 
of  its  ellipse,  seeing  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  that  force  that 
the  velocity  is  maintained  in  that  due  proportion  to  the 
distance  which  elliptic  motion,  as  such,  requires. 

(659.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  momentary  variation  of  the 
major  axis  depends  on  nothing  but  the  momentary  deviation 
from  the  law  of  elliptic  velocity  produced  by  the  disturbing 
force,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  that 
extraneous  velocity  is  impressed,  or  the  distance  from  the  sun 
at  which  the  planet  may  be  situated,  at  the  moment  of  its 
impression.  Nay,  we  may  even  go  farther,  for,  as  this  holds 
good  at  every  instant  of  its  motion,  it  will  follow,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  any  time,  however  great,  the  total  amount  of 
change  which  the  axis  may  have  undergone  will  be  determined 
only  by  the  total  deviation  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
disturbing  force  in  the  velocity  of  the  disturbed  body  from 
that  which  it  would  have  had  in  its  imdisturbed  ellipse,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  center,  and  that  therefore  the  total 
amount  of  change  produced  in  the  axis  in  any  lapse  of  time 
may  be  estimated,  if  we  know  at  every  instant  the  efficacy 
of  the  disturbing  force  to  alter  the  velocity  of  the  body's 
motion,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  alterations  which 
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the  action  of  that  foice  may  have  produced  in  the  other 
elements  of  the  motion  in  the  same  time. 

(660.)  Now  it  is  not  the  whole distarbing  force  whidiiseffeo- 
tiye  in  changing  Ps  yelocityy  but  only  its  tangential  component. 
The  normal  component  tends  merely  to  alter  the  corvature  of 
the  oibit  or  to  deflect  it  into  conformity  with  a  circle  of  cur- 
Tatore  of  greater  or  lesser  radius,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in 
no  way  to  alter  the  Telocity.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
variatian  of  the  length  of  the  axis  is  due  entirefy  to  the  tcmgett- 
Ual  force f  and  is  quite  independent  on  the  normaL  Now  it  is 
easily  shown  that  as  the  yelodty  increases,  the  axis  increases 
(the  distance  remaining  unaltered  *)  though  not  in  the  same 
exact  pn^rtion.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  the  tangential 
disturlnng  force  conspires  with  the  motion  of  P,  its  momentary 
action  increases  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  whatever  be 
the  situation  of  P  in  its  orbit,  and  vice  versSL 

(661.)  Let  A  S  B  (fig.  art  657.)  be  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse  A  P  B,  and  on  the  oppodte  side  of  A  B  take  two  points 
P'  and  M',  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  axis  with  P 
and  M  on  their  ride.  Then  if  at  P^  and  M'  bodies  equal  to 
P  and  M  be  placed,  the  forces  exerted  by  M'  on  P'  and  S 
will  be  equal  to  those  exerted  by  M  on  P  and  S,  and  there- 
fore the  tangential  disturbing  force  of  M'  on  V  exerted  in 
the  direction  P'  Z'  (suppose)  will  equal  that  exerted  by  M  on 
P  in  the  direction  P  Z.  P'  therefore  (supposing  it  to  revolve 
in  the  same  direction  round  S  as  P)  will  be  retarded  (or  acce- 
lerated, as  the  case  may  be)  by  precisely  the  same  force  by 
which  P  is  accelerated  (or  retarded),  so  that  the  variation  in 
the  axis  of  the  respective  orbits  of  P  and  P'  will  be  equal 
in  amount,  but  contrary  in  character.  Suppose  now  Ars 
orbit  to  be  circular.  Then  (if  the  periodic  times  of  M  and  P 
be  not  commeTisurate,  so  that  a  moderate  number  of  revolutions 
may  bring  them  back  to  the  same  precise  relative  positions)  it 
will  necessarily  happen,  that  in  the  course  of  a  veiy  great 

*  If  a  be  the  semiaxis,  r  the  radius  vector,  and  v  the  velocity  of  P  in  any 

point  of  an  ellipte,  a  it  given  by  the  relation  o'a- — -,  the  units  of  velocity  and 

r     a 

foroe  being  properly  assumed. 
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number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  P  will  have  been  pre- 
sented to  M  on  one  side  of  the  axis,  at  some  one  moment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  some  other  moment  on  the  other. 
Whatever  variation  maj  have  been  effected  in  its  axis  in  the 
one  situation  will  have  been  reversed  in  that  symmetrically 
opposite,  and  the  ultimate  result,  on  a  general  average  of  an 
infinite  number  of  revolutions,  will  be  a  complete  and  exact 
compensation  of  the  variations  in  one  direction  by  those  in 
the  direction  opposite. 

(662.)  Suppose,  next,  P's  orbit  to  be  circular.  If  now  M's 
orbit  were  so  also,  it  is  evident  that  in  one  complete  synodic 
revolution,  an  exact  restoration  of  the  axis  to  its  original 
length  would  take  place,  because  the  tangential  forces  would 
be  symmetrically  equal  and  opposite  during  each  alternate 
quarter  revolution.  But  let  M,  during  a  synodic  revolution, 
have  receded  somewhat  from  S,  then  will  its  disturbing  power 
have  become  gradually  weaker,  so  that,  in  a  synoiUc  revolution 
the  tangential  force  in  each  quadrant,  though  reversed  in 
direction  being  inferior  in  power,  an  exact  compensation  will 
not  have  been  effected,  but  there  will  be  left  an  outstanding 
uncompensated  portion,  the  excess  of  the  stronger  over  the 
feebler  effects.  But  now  suppose  M  to  approach  by  the 
same  gradations  as  it  before  receded.  It  is  clear  that  this 
result  wiU  be  reversed;  since  the  uncompensated  stronger 
actions  will  all  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  suppose 
M's  orbit  to  be  elliptic  Then  during  its  recess  fix)m  S  or  in 
the  half  revolution  from  its  perihelion  to  its  aphelion,  a  con- 
tinual uncompensated  variation  will  go  on  accumulating  in  one 
direction.  But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  this 
will  be  destroyed,  during  M's  approach  to  S  in  the  other  half 
of  its  orbit,  so  that  here  again,  on  the  average  of  a  multitude 
of  revolutions  during  which  P  has  been  presented  to  M  in 
every  situation  for  every  distance  of  ^  from  S,  the  restoration 
will  be  effected. 

(663.)  K  neither  P's  nor  M's  orbit  be  circular,  and  if  more- 
over the  directions  of  their  axes  be  different,  this  reasoning, 
drawn  from  the  symmetry  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  does 
not  apply,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  more  general 
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view  of  the  matter.  Among  the  fundamental  relations  of 
dynamicsy  relations  which  presuppose  no  particolar  law  of 
force  like  that  of  gravitation,  but  which  express  in  general 
terms  the  results  of  the  action  oi  force  on  matter  during  time, 
to  produce  or  change  velocity,  is  one  usually  cited  as  the 
**  Principle  of  the  conservation  of  the  vis  viva,^  which  applies 
directly  to  the  case  before  us.  This  principle  (or  rather  this 
theorem)  declares  that  if  a  body  subjected  at  every  instant  of 
its  motion  to  the  action  of  forces  directed  to  fixed  centers  (no 
matter  how  numerous),  and  liaving  their  inten^ty  dependent 
only  on  the  distances  fix>m  their  respective  centers  of  action, 
travel  from  one  point  of  space  to  another,  the  velocity  which 
it  has  on  its  arrival  at  ^e  latter  point  will  difi*er  from  that 
which  it  had  on  setting  out  from  the  former,  by  a  quantity 
depending  only  on  the  difierent  relative  situations  of  these  two 
points  in  space,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
curve  in  which  it  may  have  moved  m  passing  from  one  point 
to  the  other,  whether  that  curve  liave  been  described  freely 
under  the  ample  influence  of  the  central  forces,  or  the  body 
have  been  compelled  to  glide  upon  it,  as  a  bead  upon  a  smooth 
wire.  Among  the  forces  thus  acting  may  be  included  any 
constant  forces,  acting  in  parallel  directions,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  directed  to  fixed  centers  infinitely  distant.  It 
follows  from  this  theorem,  that,  if  the  body  return  to  the  point 
P  from  which  it  set  out,  its  velocity  of  arrival  will  be  the  same 
with  that  of  its  departure ;  a  conclusion  which  (for  the  purpose 
we  have  in  view)  sets  us  free  from  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  any  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the  disturbing  force, 
the  change  which  its  action  may  have  induced  in  the  form  of 
the  orbit  of  P,  or  the  successive  steps  by  which  velocity  gene- 
rated at  one  point  of  its  intermediate  path  is  destroyed  at 
another,  by  the  reversed  action  of  the  tangential  force.  Now 
to  apply  this  theorem  to  the  case  in  question,  let  M  be  sup* 
posed  to  retaiQ  a  fixed  position  during  one  whole  revolution 
of  P.  P  then  is  acted  on,  during  that  revolution,  by  three 
forces :  let.  by  the  central  attraction  of  S  directed  always  to 
S ;  2nd.  by  that  to  M,  always  directed  to  M ;  3rd.  by  a  force 
equal  to  M's  attraction  on  S ;  but  in  the  direction  M  S,  which 
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therefore  is  a  constant  force>  acting  always  in  parallel  direc- 
tions. On  completing  its  revolution^  then^  P's  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  major  axis  of  its  orbit,  will  be  found  unaltered^ 
at  least  neglecting  that  excessively  minute  difference  which 
will  result  from  the  non-arrival  after  a  revolution  at  the  exact 
point  of  its  departure  by  reason  of  the  perturbations  in  the 
orbit  produced  in  the  interim  by  the  disturbing  force,  which 
for  the  present  we  may  neglect. 

(664.)  Now  suppose  M  to  revolve,  and  it  will  appear,  by 
a  reasoning  precisely  similar  to  that  of  art  662.,  that  what* 
ever  uncompensated  variation  of  the  velocity  arises  in  suc- 
cessive revolutions  of  P  during  M's  recess  from  S  will  be 
destroyed  by  contrary  uncompensated  variations  arising  during 
its  approach.  Or,  more  simply  and  generally  thus :  whatever  M'a 
situation  may  be,  for  every  place  which  P  can  have,  there  must 
exist  some  other  place  of  P  (as  PQ,  in  which  the  action  of 
M  shall  be  precisely  reversed.  Now  if  the. periods  be  incomr 
mensurable^  in  an  indefinite  number  of  revolutions  of  both 
bodies,  for  every  possible  combination  of  situations  (M,  P) 
there  will  occur,  at  some  time  or  other ^  the  combination  (M,  P') 
which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  other,  when  carried  to  the 
general  accoimt;  so  that  ultimately,  and  when  veiy  long 
periods  of  time  are  embraced,  a  complete  compensation  will 
be  found  to  be  worked  out. 

{%^5.)  This  supposes,  however,  that  in  such  long  periods 
the  orbit  of  M  is  not  so  altered  as  to  render  the  occurrence 
of  the  compensating  situation  (M,  P')  impossible.  This  would 
be  the  case  if  M's  orbit  were  to  dilate  or  contract  indefinitely 
by  a  variation  in  its  axis.  But  the  same  reasoning  whidi 
applies  to  P,  applies  also  to  M.  P  retaining  2l  fixed  situation, 
M's  velocity,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  would  be 
exactly  restored  at  the  end  of  a  revolution  of  M ;  so  that  for 
every  position  P  M  there  exists  a  compensating  position 
P  M^  Thus  M's  orbit  is  maintained  of  the  same  magnitude, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  compensating 
situation  (M,  P^)  is  secured 

(666.)  To  demonstrate  as  a  rigorous  mathematical  truth 
the  complete  and  absolute  ultimate  compensation  of  the 
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nations  in  question,  it  would  be  requisite  to  show  that  the 
minute  outstanding  changes  due  to  the  non-arrivals  of  P  and 
M  at  the  same  exact  points  at  the  end  of  each  revolution, 
cannot  accumulate  in  the  course  of  infinite  ages  in  one 
direction.  Now  it  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
chapter,  that  the  effect  of  perturbation  on  the  excentricities 
and  apsides  of  the  orbits  is  to  cause  the  former  to  undeigo 
only  periodical  variations,  and  the  latter  to  revolve  and  take 
up  in  succession  every  possible  situation.  Hence  in  the 
course  of  infinite  ages,  the  points  of  arrival  of  P  and  ,M 
at  fixed  lines  of  direction,  S  P,  S  M,  in  successive  revolutions, 
though  at  one  time  they  will  approach  S,  at  another  will 
recede  from  it,  fluctuating  to  and  fro  about  mean  points 
from  which  they  never  greatly  depart  And  if  the  arrival 
of  either  of  them  at  P,  at  a  point  nearer  S,  at  the  end  of  a 
complete  revolution,  cause  an  excess  of  velocity,  its  arrival 
at  a  more  distant  point  will  cause  a  deficiency,  and  thus,  as 
the  fluctuations  of  distance  to  and  fro  ultimately  balance 
each  other,  so  will  also  the  excesses  and  defects  of  velocity, 
though  in  periods  of  enormous  length,  being  no  less  than 
that  of  a  complete  revolution  of  P's  apsides  for  the  one  cause 
of  inequality,  and  of  a  complete  restoration  of  its  excentricity 
for  the  other. 

(667.)  The  dynamical  proposition  on  which  this  reasoning 
is  based  is  general,  and  applies  equally  well  to  cases  wherein 
the  forces  act  in  one  plane,  or  are  directed  to  centers  any- 
where situated  in  space.  Hence,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  inclination  of  P's  orbit  to  that  of  M,  the  same 
reasoning  will  apply.  Only  that  in  this  case,  upon  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  P,  the  variation  of  inclination  and  the 
motion  of  the  nodes  of  P's  orbit  will  prevent  its  returning 
to  a  point  in  the  exact  plane  of  its  ori^nal  orbit,  as  that  of 
the  excentricity  and  perihelion  prevent  its  arrival  at  the 
same  exact  distance  from  S.  But  since  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  inclination  fluctuates  round  a  mean  state  from  which 
it  never  departs  much,  and  since  the  node  revolves  and  makes 
a  complete  circuit,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  complete  period  of 
the  latter  the  points  of  arrival  of  P  at  the  same  longitude 
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will  deviate  as  often  and  by  the  same  quantities  above  aa 
below  its  original  point  of  departure  from  exact  coincidence ; 
and,  therefore,  that  on  the  average  of  an  infinite  number 
of  revolutions,  the  effect  of  this  cause  of  non-compensation 
will  also  be  destroyed. 

(668.)  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  dynamical  proposition 
in  question  being  general,  and  applying  equally  to  any  num- 
ber  of  fixed  centers,  as  well  as  to  any  distribution  of  them  in 
space,  the  conclusion  would  be  precisely  the  same  whatever 
be  the  number  of  disturbing  bodies,  only  that  the  periods  of 
compensation  would  become  more  intricately  involved.  We 
are,  therefore,  conducted  to  this  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant conclusion,  viz.  that  the  major  axes  of  the  planetary 
(and  lunar)  orbits,  and,  consequently,  also  their  mean  mo- 
tions and  periodic  times,  are  subject  to  none  but  periodical 
changes ;  that  the  length  of  the  year,  for  example,  in  the 
lapse  of  infinite  ages,  has  no  preponderating  tendency  either 
to  increase  or  diminution,  —  that  the  planets  will  neither  re- 
cede indefinitely  from  the  sun,  nor  fall  into  it,  but  continue, 
so  far  as  their  mutual  perturbations  at  least  are  concerned, 
to  revolve  for  ever  in  orbits  of  very  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  at  present. 

(669.)  This  theorem  (the  Magna  Charta  of  our  system), 
the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to  Lagrange,  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  most  important,  as  a  single  result,  of  any  which  have 
hitherto  rewarded  the  researches  of  mathematicians  in  this 
application  of  their  science;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of 
remark,  and  follows  evidently  from  the  view  here  taken  of 
it,  that  it  would  not  be  true  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
perturbing  forces  on  other  elements  of  the  orbit,  viz.  the 
perihelion  and  excentricity,  and  the  inclination  and  nodes ; 
since  we  have  seen  that  the  revolution  of  the  apsides  and 
nodes,  and  the  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  the  ex- 
centridties  and  inclinations,  are  both  essential  towards  ope- 
rating that  final  and  complete  compensation  which  gives  it  a 
character  of  mathematical  exactness.  We  have  here  an  in- 
stance of  a  perturbation  of  one  kind  operating  on  a  perturba- 
tion of  another  to  annihilate  an  effect  which  would  otherwise 
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aocumulate  to  the  destnictioii  of  the  system.  It  must,  how- 
ever^  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  smallness  of  the  excen- 
trioities  of  the  more  influential  planets,  which  ^ves  this 
theorem  its  practical  importance,  and  distinguishes  it  firom  a 
mere  barren  speculative  result.  Within  the  limits  of  ulti- 
mate restoration,  it  is  this  alone  which  keeps  the  periodical 
fluctuations  of  the  axis  to  and  &o  about  a  mean  value  within 
moderate  and  reasonable  limits.  Although  the  earth  might 
not  fall  into  the  sun,  or  recede  &om  it  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  our  system,  any  considerable  increase  or  diminution 
of  its  mean  distance,  to  the  extent,  for  instance,  of  a  tenth  of 
its  actual  amount,  would  not  fail  to  subvert  the  conditions  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  present  race  of  animated  beings 
depends.  Constituted  as  our  system  is,  however,  changes  to 
anything  like  this  extent  are  utterly  precluded.  The  great- 
est departure  fix)m  the  mean  value  of  the  axis  of  any  pla- 
netary orbit  yet  recognized  by  theory  or  observation  (that  of 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  disturbed  by  Jupiter),  does  not  amount 
to  a  thousandth  part  of  its  length.*  The  effects  of  these 
fluctuations,  however,  are  very  sensible,  and  manifest  them- 
selves in  alternate  accelerations  and  retardations  in  the  an- 
gular motions  of  the  disturbed  about  the  central  body,  which 
cause  it  alternately  to  outrun  and  to  lag  behind  its  elliptic 
place  in  its  orbit,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  equations  in 
its  motion,  some  of  the  chief  instances  of  which  will  be  here- 
after specified  when  we  come  to  trace  more  particularly  in 
detail  the  efiects  of  the  tangential  force  in  various  configu- 
rations of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  to  expliun 
the  consequences  of  a  near  approach  to  commensurability  in 
their  periodic  times.  An  exact  commensurability  in  this 
respect,  such,  for  instance,  as  would  bring  both  planets  round 
to  the  same  configuration  in  two  or  three  revolutions  of  one 
of  them,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  destroy  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  our  demonstration.  But  even  supposing 
such  an  exact  adjustment  to  subsist  at  any  epoch,  it  could 

*  Greater  deviations  will  probably  be  found  to  exist  in  the  orbits  of  the  smaU 
eitra-tropical  planets.  But  these  are  too  insignificant  members  of  our  system 
to  need  special  notice  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
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not  remain  permanent,  since  by  a  remarkable  property  of 
perturbations  of  this  class,  which  geometers  have  demon- 
strated, but  the  reasons  of  which  we  cannot  stop  to  explain^ 
any  change  produced  on  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  planet's 
orbit  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  change  tn  the  contrary 
direction  in  that  of  the  disturbing,  so  that  the  periods  would 
recede  from  commensurability  by  the  mere  effect  of  their 
mutual  action.  Cases  are  not  wanting  in  the  planetary  sys- 
tem of  a  certain  approach  to  commensurability,  and  in  one 
very  remarkable  case  (that  of  Uranus  and  Neptune)  of  a 
considerably  near  one,  not  near  enough,  however,  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  argument,  but 
only  to  give  rise  to  inequalities  of  very  long  periods,  of  which 
more  presently.* 

(670.)  The  variation  of  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the 
disturbed  orbit  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  tangential 
disturbing  force.  It  is  otherwise  with  that  of  its  excentridty 
and  of  the  position  of  its  axis,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
longitude  of  its  perihelion.  Both  the  normal  and  tangential 
components  of  the  disturbing  force  affect  these  elements. 
We  shall,  however,  consider  separately  the  influence  of  each^ 


and,  commencing,  as  the  simplest  case,  with  that  of  the  tan- 
gential force ;  —  let  P  be  the  place  of  the  disturbed  planet 
in  its  elliptic  orbit  A  P  B,  whose  axis  at  the  moment  is  A  S  B 
and  focus  S.     Suppose  Y  P  Z  to  be  a  tangent  to  this  orbit  at 

*  41  rcTolutions  of  Neptune  are  nearly  equal  to  81  of  Uranus,  giving  riie 
to  an  inequality,  having  6805  yean  for  iu  period. 
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P.  Then,  if  we  suppose  A  8=2  a,  the  other  focus  of  the 
ellipse,  H,  will  be  found  by  making  the  angle  Z  P  H=Y  P  S 
or  rPH=zl80^— YPZ,  orSPH=zl80^  — 2YPS,  and 
taking  P  H=2  a  —  S  P.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  ellipse,  in  which  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  two 
foci  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent,  and  have  their  sum 
equal  to  the  major  axis.  Suppose,  now,  the  tangential  force 
to  act  on  P  and  to  increase  its  velocity.  It  will  therefore 
increase  the  axis,  so  that  the  new  value  assmned  by  a  (viz.  a') 
will  be  greater  than  a.  But  the  tangential  force  does  not 
alter  the  angle  of  tangency,  so  that  to  find  the  new  posi- 
tion (H^)  of  the  upper  focus,  we  must  measure  off  along 
the  same  line  P  H,  a  distance  PH'(=2a'  —  SP)  greater 
than  P  H.  Do  this  then,  and  join  S  H^  and  produce  it. 
Then  will  A^  B'  be  the  new  position  of  the  axis,  and  ^  S  H^ 
the  new  excentridty.  Hence  we  conclude,  1st,  that  the 
new  position  of  the  perihelion  A'  will  deviate  from  the  old 
one  A  towards  the  same  side  of  the  axis  AB  on  which 
P  is  when  the  tangential  force  acts  to  increase  the  velocity, 
whether  P  be  moving  from  perihelion  to  aphelion,  or 
the  contrary.  2dly,  That  on  the  same  supposition  as  to 
the  action  of  the  tangential  force,  the  excentricity  increases 
when  P  is  between  the  perihelion  and  the  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  F  H  G  drawn  through  the  upper  focus,  and  dimi- 
nishes when  between  the  aphelion  and  the  same  perpendicular. 
3dly,  That  for  a  given  change  of  velocity,  t.  e.  for  a  given 
value  of  the  tangential  force,  the  momentary  variation  in  the 
place  of  the  perihelion  is  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  F  or  G, 
from  which  situation  of  P  to  the  perihelion  or  aphelion,  it 
decreases  to  nothing,  the  perihelion  being  stationary  when  P 
is  at  A  or  B.  4thly,  That  the  variation  of  the  excentricity 
due  to  this  cause  is  complementary  in  its  law  of  increase 
and  decrease  to  that  of  the  perihelion,  being  a  maximum  for 
a  given  tangential  force  when  P  is  at  A  or  B,  and  vanishing 
when  at  G  or  F.  And  lastly,  that  where  the  tangential  force 
acts  to  diminish  the  velocity,  all  these  results  are  reversed. 
If  the  orbit  be  very  nearly  circular  •  the  points  F,  G,  wiD  be 

*  So  nearly  that  the  cube  of  the  excentricity  may  be  neglected. 
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80  situated  that^  although  not  at  opposite  extremities  of  a 
diameter^  the  times  of  describing  A  F,  F  B,  B  G,  and  Gt  A 
will  be  all  equal,  and  each  of  course  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
periodic  time  of  P. 

(671.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  disturbing  force  upon  the  same  elements.  The 
direct  effect  of  this  force  is  to  increase  or  diminish  the  curva- 
ture of  the  orbit  at  the  point  P  of  its  action,  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  on  the  velocity,  so  that  the  length  of  the 


axis  remains  unaltered  by  its  action.  Now,  an  increase  of 
aurvature  at  P  is  synonymous  with  a  decrease  in  the  angle 
of  tangency  SPY  when  P  is  approaching  towards  S,  and  with 
an  increase  in  that  angle  when  receding  from  S.  Suppose 
the  former  case,  and  while  P  approaches  S  (or  is  moving 
from  aphelion  to  perihelion),  let  Hie  normal  force  act  inwards 
or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  ellipse.  Then  will  the  tangent 
P  Y  by  the  action  of  that  force  have  taken  up  the  position 
P  Y^  To  find  the  corresponding  position  H^  taken  up  by 
the  focus  of  the  orbit  so  disturbed,  we  must  make  the  angle 
S  P  H'= 180°  —  2  S  P  Y',  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  draw 
P  H^  on  the  side  of  P  H  opposite  to  S,  making  the  angle 
H  P  H'= twice  the  angle  of  deflection  Y  P  Y'  and  in  P  H' 
take  P  H'=P  H.  Joining,  then,  S  H'  and  producing  it, 
A^  S  H'  M'  will  be  the  new  position  of  the  axis.  A'  the  new 
perihelion,  and  ^  S  H'  the  new  excentricity.  Hence  we 
conclude,  Ist,  that  the  normal  force  acting  inwards,  and  P 
moving  towards  the  perihelion,  the  new  direction  S  A^  of  the 
perihelion  is  in  advance  (with  reference  to  the  direction  of  P's 
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revolution)  of  the  old — or  the  iqiodes  advance  —  when  P  ia 
anywhere  sitnated  between  F  and  A  (ainoe  when  at  F  the 
point  H'  fallB  npon  H  M  between  H  and  M>  When  P  ia 
at  F  the  apsides  are  stationarj,  but  when  P  is  anywhere 
between  M  and  F  the  apsides  retrograde,  H^  in  this  case 
lying  on  the  opposite  ode  of  the  axis.  2dly,  That  the  same 
directions  of  the  normal  force  and  of  Ps  motion  bring 
sapposed,  the  excentricity  increases  while  P  moves  through 
the  whole  semiellipse  from  aphelion  to  perihelion  —  the  rate 
of  its  increase  being  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  F,  and  nothing 
at  the  iqphelion  and  perihelion.  3dly,  That  these  effects  are 
reversed  in  the  oppoate  half  of  the  orbit,  A  G  M,  in 
which  P  passes  from  perihelion  to  iqphelion  or  recedes  from  S. 
4thly,  That  they  are  also  reversed  by  a  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  the  normal  force,  outwards,  in  place  of  inwards. 
5thly,  That  here  also  the  variations  of  the  excentricity  and 
perihelion  are  c(nnplementary  to  each  other;  the  one  vari- 
ation being  most  rapid  when  the  other  vanishes,  and  vice 
vend.  6thly,  And  lastly,  that  the  changes  in  the  situation 
of  the  focus  H  produced  by  the  actions  of  the  tangential 
and  normal  components  of  the  disturbing  force  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  every  situation  of  P,  and  therefore 
where  the  tangential  force  is  most  efficacious  (in  proportion 
to  its  intensity)  in  varying  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
elements  in  question,  the  normal  is  least  so,  and  vice  versa. 

(672.)  To  determine  the  momentary  effect  of  the  whole 
disturbing  force  then,  we  have  only  to  resolve  it  into  its 
tangential  and  normal  components,  and  estimating  by  these 
principles  separately  the  effects  of  either  constituent  on  both 
elements,  add  or  subtract  the  results  according  as  they  con- 
spire or  oppose  each  other.  Or  we  may  at  once  make  the 
angle  H  P  H^'  equal  to  twice  tiie  angle  of  deflection  produced 
by  the  normal  force,  and  lay  off  PH"=PH  + twice  the 
variation  of  a  produced  in  the  same  moment  of  time  by  the 
tangential  force,  and  W  will  be  tiie  new  focus.  The  mo- 
mentary velocity  generated  by  the  tangential  force  is  cal- 
culable from  a  knowledge  of  that  force  by  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  dynamics ;  and  from  this,  the  variation  of  the  axis  is 
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easily  derived.  •  The  momentary  velocity  generated  by  the 
normal  force  in  its  own  direction  is  in  like  manner  calculable 
from  a  knowledge  of  that  force,  and  dividing  this  by  the 
linear  velocity  of  P  at  that  instant,  we  deduce  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  tangent  about  P,  or  the  momentary  variation 
of  the  angle  of  tangency  SPY,  corresponding. 

(673.)  The  following  resume  of  these  sevenJ  results  in  a 
tabular  form  includes  every  variety  of  case  according  as  P  is 
approaching  to  or  receding  from  S ;  as  it  is  situated  in  the 
arc  F  A  G  of  its  orbit  about  the  perihelion  or  in  the  remoter 
arc  G  M  F  about  the  aphelion^  as  the  tangential  force  accele^ 
rates  or  retards  the  disturbed  body,  or  as  the  normal  acts  tit- 
wards  or  outwards  with  reference  to  the  concavity  of  the  orbit. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TANGENTIAL  DISTUBBINQ  FOBCE. 


Dinctloa  of  P'l  motion. 

Sittutlon  of  P  In  orbit. 

Action  of  Tangential 
Force. 

Effect  on  Elements. 

Approaching  S. 

Anywhere. 

Accelerating  P. 

Apsides  recede. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Betarding  P. 

adrance. 

Beceding  from  S. 

Ditto. 

Accelerating  P. 

advance. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Betarding  P. 

recede. 

Indifferent. 

About  Aphelion. 

Accelerating  P. 

Excentr.  decreases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Betarding  P. 

increases. 

Ditto. 

About  Perihelion. 

Accelerating  P. 

uicreases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

BeUrding  P. 

decreases. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  NOBMAL  DISTUBBINQ  FOBCE. 


— 1 

Direction  of  P*t  motion. 

SituaUon  of  P  in  orbit 

Action  of  Normal 
Force. 

Efflsct  on  Elemcnti. 

Indifferent. 

• 

About  Aphelion. 

Inwards. 

Apsides  recede. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

advance. 

Ditto. 

About  Perihelion. 

Inwards. 

advance. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

recede. 

Approaching  S. 

Anywhere. 

Inwards. 

Eicentr.  increases. 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Outwards. 

decreases. 

Beceduig  from  S. 

Ditto. 

Inwards. 

decreases. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Outwards. 

increases. 

,_— tf*,  and  -! 
r  a 


of     a 


=  (v  +  ©')(©— t/)  or  when  in- 


finitesimal variations  only  are  considered  — ^—  =  2v  (  v' — v)  or  a' — a «»  2a'o  (t/ — v) 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  variation  of  the  axis  arising  from  a  given  y»- 
nation  of  velocity  is  independent  of  r,  or  is  the  same  at  whatever  distance  fit)m  S 
tlie  change  takes  place,  and  that  eaterit  paribtts  it  is  greater  for  a  given  change  of 
velocity  for  for  a  given  tangential  force)  in  the  dired  ratio  of  the  vdodtp  itse^. 
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(674.)  Fitmi  the  momentary  dianges  in  the  elements  of 
the  disturbed  orlnt  correqwnding  to  socceadTe  atnstions  of 
P  and  My  to  conchide  the  total  amoont  of  change  produced 
in  anj  given  time  is  the  business  of  the  int^ial  odculusy  and 
lies  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  Without  its 
aid,  however,  and  by  general  conaderations  of  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  configurations  of  the  same  diaracter,  we  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  many  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
clusions to  which  geometers  have  been  conducted,  examples 
of  which  have  already  been  given  in  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  permanence  of  the  axes,  the  periodicity  of  the  inclina* 
tions,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits 
have  been  demonstrated.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  aj^ly 
similar  considerations  to  the  motion  of  the  apsides,  and  the 
variations  of  the  excentricities.  To  this  end  we  must  first 
trace  the  changes  induced  on  the  disturbing  forces  themselves, 
with  the  varying  positions  of  the  bodies,  and  here  as  in  treating 
of  the  inclinations  we  shall  suppose,  unless  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly indicated,  both  orbits  to  be  very  nearly  drcular, 
without  which  limitation  the  complication  of  the  subject  would 
become  too  embarrassing  for  the  reader  to  follow,  and  defeat 
the  end  of  explanation. 

(675.)  On  this  supposition  the  directions  of  S  P  and  S  Y, 
the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  at  P,  may  be  regarded  as 
coincident,  and  the  normal  and  radial  disturbing  forces  become 
nearly  identical  in  quantity,  also  the  tangential  and  transversal, 
by  the  near  coincidence  of  the  points  T  and  L  (fig.  art  687.). 
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So  far  then  as  the  intensity  of  the  forces  is  concerned^  it  wiU 
make  very  little  difference  in  which  way  the  forces  are  re- 
solved, nor  will  it  at  all  materially  affect  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces,  if  in  estimating 
their  quantitative  values,  we  take  advantage  of  the  simplifica- 
tion introduced  into  their  numerical  expression  by  the  neglect 
of  the  angle  P  S  Y,  t.  e.  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  the 
radial  and  transversal  components.  The  character  of  these 
effects  depends  (art.  670,  671.)  on  the  direction  in  which  the 
forces  act,  which  we  shall  suppose  normal  and  tangential  as 
before,  and  it  is  only  on  the  estimation  of  their  quantitative 
effects  that  the  error  induced  by  the  neglect  of  this  angle  can 
falL  In  the  lunar  orbit  this  angle  never  exceeds  3^  10^  and 
its  influence  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  acting  forces 
may  therefore  be  safely  neglected  in  a  first  approximation. 
Now  MN  being  found  by  the  proportion  MP^  :  MS^:: 
M  S  :  M  N,  N  P  (=M  N-MP)  is  also  known,  and  there- 
fore NL=NP.sinNPS=NP.sin(ASP-fSMP)  and 
LS=PL-PS=NP.cosNPS-PS=NP.cos(ASP 
+  SMP)— SP  become  known,  which  express  respectively 
the  tangential  and  normal  forces  on  the  same  scale  that  S  M 
represents  M's  attraction  on  S.*  Suppose  P  to  revolve  in  the 
direction  E  A  D  B.  Then,  by  drawing  the  figure  in  various 
situations  of  P  throughout  the  whole  circle,  the  reader  will 
easily  satisfy  himself  — 1st  That  the  tangential  force  acce- 
lerates P,  as  it  moves  &om  E  towards  A,  and  from  D  towards 
B,  but  retards  it  as  it  passes  from  A  to  D,  and  from  B  to  E. 
2nd.  That  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  the  four  points 
A,  D,  E,  B,  and  attains  a  maximum  at  some  intermediate  points. 
3rdly.  That  the  normal  force  is  directed  outwards  at   the 

•  MS«R;  SP«r;  M  P«/.  A  S  P«a;  AM  P-M  ;  M  N--5L  ;    N  P 
=  ?!zZ!=.(R-/)A  +  -  +  ^,)  ;  whence  wo  have  NL«(R-./)-Mn(^+ My 

^1+  7+yr);  LS=(R-/).  cos(a+M).  ^1   +^  +  ^^-r.     When  R 

and  /,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  M,  are  nearly  equal,  we  have  R— /» 

R 
P  V,  — « 1  nearly,  and  the  angle  M  may  be  neglected ;   so   that   we  have 

NP  =  3  PV. 

H  H 
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gyzigies  A,  B^  and  inwards  at  the  points  D,  E,  at  which  points 
respectively  its  outward  and  inward  intensities  attidn  their 
inaxima.  Lastly,  that  this  force  vanishes  at  points  interme- 
diate between  A  D,  D  B,  B  E,  and  E  A,  whidi  points,  when 
M  is  considerably  remote,  are  situated  nearer  to  the  quadra- 
ture than  the  syzygies. 

(676.)  In  the  lunar  theory,  to  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  apply  these  principles,  both  the  geometrical  representation 
and  the  algebraic  expression  of  the  disturbing  forces  admit  of 
great  simplification.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  sun 
M,  at  whose  center  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit  never 
subtends  an  angle  of  more  than  about  8^  N  P  may  be  re- 
garded as  parallel  to  A  B.  And  D  S  E  becomes  a  stndght  line 
coincident  with  the  line  of  quadratures,  so  that  V  P  becomes 
the  cosine  of  ASP  to  radius  SP,  and  NL  =  NP  .  sin 
ASP;  L  P=N  P  .  cos  A  S  P.  Moreover,  in  this  case 
(see  the  note  on  the  last  article)  N  P=3  P  V=3  S  P  .  cos 
ASP;  and  consequently NL  =3 S P. cos  ASP.  sin  ASP 
=f  SP.  sin2  ASP,andLS=SP(3.cos  ASP*^— 1) 
=  iSP(I+3.  cos  2  ASP)  which  vanishes  when  cos 
A  S  P2=|,  or  at  64**  14'  from  the  syzygy.  Suppose  through 
every  point  of  P's  orbit  there  be  drawn  S  Q=3  SP  .  cos 
A  S  P^  then  will  Q  trace  out  a  certain  looped  oval,  as  in  the 
figure,  cutting  the  orbit  in  four  points  64°  14'  from  A  and  B 
respectively,  and  P  Q  will  always  represent  in  quantity  and 
direction  the  normal  force  acting  at  P. 


(677.)  It  is  important  to  remark  here,  because  upon  this 
the  whole  lunar  theory  and  especially  that  of  the  motion  of 
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the  apsides  hinges,  that  all  the  acting  disturbing  forces,  at 
equal  angles  of  elongation  A  S  P  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
are  cceteris  paribus  proportional  to  S  P,  the  moon's  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  are  therefore  greater  when  the  moon  is 
near  its  apogee  than  when  near  its  perigee;  the  extreme 
proportion  being  that  of  about  28  :  25.  This  premised,  let 
us  first  consider  the  effect  of  the  normal  force  in  displacing 
the  lunar  apsides.  This  we  shall  best  be  enabled  to  do  by 
examining  separately  those  cases  in  which  the  effects  are  most 
strongly  contrasted ;  viz.  when  the  major  axis  of  the  moon's 
orbit  is  directed  towards  the  sun,  and  when  at  right  angles 
to  that  direction.     First,  then,  let  the   line  of  apsides  be 


«.    o 


Al 


directed  to  the  sun  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  A  is  the 
perigee,  and  take  the  arcs  A  a,  A  i,  B  e,  B  rf  each=:64**  14'. 
Then  while  P  is  between  a  and  b  the  normal  force  acting  out- 
wards, and  the  moon  being  near  its  perigee,  by  art.  671.  the 
apsides  will  recede,  but  when  between  c  and  d,  the  force  there 
acting  outwards,  but  the  moon  being  near  its  apogee,  they 
will  advance.  The  rapidity  of  these  movements  will  be  re^ 
spectively  at  its  maxima  at  A  and  B,  not  only  because  the 
disturbing  forces  are  then  most  intense,  but  also  because 
(see  art.  671.)  they  act  most  advantageously  at  those  points 
to  displace  the  axis.  Proceeding  from  A  and  B  towards  the 
neutral  points  abed  the  rapidity  of  their  recess  and  advance 
diminishes,  and  is  nothing  (or  the  apsides  are  stationary) 
when  P  is  at  either  of  these  points.  From  i  to  D,  or  rather 
to  a  point  some  little  beyond  D  (art  671.)  the  force  acts 
inwards,  and  the  moon  is  still  near  perigee,  so  that  in  this  arc 

HU  2 
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of  the  orbit  the  apsides  advance.  But  the  rate  of  advance 
is  feeble,  because  in  the  early  part  of  that  arc  the  normal 
force  is  small,  and  as  P  approaches  D  and  the  force  gains 
power,  it  acts  disadvantageouslj  to  move  the  axis,  its  effect 
vanishing  altogether  when  it  arrives  beyond  D  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  perpendicular  to  the  upper  focus  of  the  lunar 
ellipse.  Thence  up  to  c  this  feeble  advance  is  reversed  and 
converted  into  a  recess,  the  force  still  acting  inwards,  but 
the  moon  now  being  near  its  apogee.  And  so  also  for 
the  arcs  (/E,  E  a.     In  the  figure  these  changes  are  indicated 

by  +  +  for  rapid   advance, for  rapid  recess, +  &nd  — 

for  feeble  advance  and  recess,  and  0  for  the  stationary  points 
Now  if  the  forces  were  equal  on  the  sides  of  +  and  —  it  is 
evident  that  there  would  be  an  exact  counterbalance  of 
advance  and  recess  on  the  average  of  a  whole  revolution. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  force  in  apogee  is  greater  than 
that  in  perigee  in  the  proportion  of  28  :  25,  while  in  the 
quadratures  about  D  and  E  they  are  equal  Therefore, 
while  the  feeble  movements  +  and — in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  points  destroy  each  other  almost  exactly,  there  will 
necessarily  remain  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  advance, 
in  this  situation  of  the  line  of  apsides. 

(678.)  Next,  suppose  the  apogee  to  lie  at  A,  and  the  peri- 
gee at  B.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  motions  of  the  apsides  is  concerned,  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  will  be  reversed  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  perigee  for  apogee,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  all  the  signs  in  the  figure  referred  to  will  be  changed. 
Bnt  now  the  most  powerful  forces  act  on  the  side  of  A,  that 
is  to  say,  still  on  the  side  of  advance,  tliis  condition  also  being 
reversed.  In  either  situation  of  the  orbit,  then,  the  apsides 
advance. 

(679.)  (Case  3.)  Suppose,  now,  the  major  axis  to  have  the 
situation  D  E,  and  the  perigee  to  be  on  the  side  of  D.  Here, 
in  the  arc  b  c  of  P's  motion  the  normal  force  acts  inwards, 
and  the  moon  is  near  perigee,  consequently  the  apsides 
advance,  but  with  a  moderate  rapidity,  the  maximum  of  the 
inward  normal  force  being  only  half  that  of  the  outward. 
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In  the  arcs  A  b  and  c  B  the  moon  is  still  near  perigee,  and 
the  force  acts  outwards,  but  though  powerfully  towards  A 
and  B,  yet  at  a  constantly  increasing  disadvantage  (art.  f#71.) 
Therefore  in  these  arcs  the  apsides  recede,  but  moderately. 
In  a  A  and  B  d  (being  towards  apogee)  they  again  ad  vance, 
still  with  a  moderate  velocity.  Lastly,  throughout  the  arc 
d  a,  being  about  apogee  with  an  inward  force,  they  recede. 
Here  as  before,  if  the  perigee  and  apogee  forces  were  equal, 
the  advance  and  recess  would  counterbalance;  but  as  in  fact 
the  apogee  forces  preponderate,  there  will  be  a  balance  on 
the  entire  revolution  in  favour  of  recess.  The  same  reasoning 
of  course  holds  good  if  the  perigee  be  towards  E.  But  now, 
between  these  cases  and  those  in  the  foregoing  articles,  there 
is  this  difference,  viz.  that  in  this  the  dominant  effect  results 
from  the  inward  action  of  the  normal  force  in  quadratures, 
while  in  the  others  it  results  from  its  outward,  and  doubly 
powerful  action  in  syzygies.  The  recess  of  the  apsides  in 
their  quadratures  arising  from  the  action  of  the  normal  force 
will  therefore  be  less  than  their  advance  in  their  syzygies ; 
and  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  because  of  the  much 
less  extent  of  the  arcs  b c  and  da  on  which  the  balance  is 
mainly  struck  in  this  case,  than  of  a  i  and  c  dy  the  correspond- 
ing most  influential  arcs  in  the  other. 

(680.)  In  intermediate  situations  of  the  line  of  apsides,  the 
effect  will  be  intermediate,  and  there  will  of  course  be  a  situa- 
tion of  them  in  which  on  an  average  of  a  whole  revolution, 
they  are  stationary.  This  situation  it  is  easy  to  see  will  be 
nearer  to  the  line  of  quadratures  than  of  syzygies,  and  the 
preponderance  of  advance  will  be  maintained  over  a  much 
more  considerable  arc  than  that  of  recess,  among  the  possible 
situations  which  they  can  hold.  On  every  account,  therefore 
the  action  of  the  normal  force  causes  the  lunar  apsides  to 
progress  in  a  complete  revolution  o/*  M  or  in  a  synodical  year, 
during  which  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  (as  we 
consider  the  earth  at  rest)  brings  the  line  of  syzygies  into  all 
situations  with  respect  to  that  of  apsides. 

(681.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  action  of  the  tangential 
force.     And  as  before  (Case  L),  supposing  the  perigee  of  the 
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moon  at  A,  and  the  direction  of  her  revolution  to  be  A  D  B  E, 
the  tangential  force  retards  her  motion  through  the  quadrant 
A  D9  in  which  she  recedes  from  S,  therefore  by  art.  670.  the 
apsides  recede.  Through  D  B  the  force  accelerates,  while 
the  moon  still  recedes,  therefore  they  advance.  Through  B  £ 
the  force  retards,  and  the  moon  approaches,  therefore  they 
continue  to  advance,  and  finally  throughout  the  quadrant  E  A 
the  force  accelerates  and  the  moon  approaches,  therefore  they 
recede.  In  virtue  therefore  of  this  force,  the  apsides  recede, 
during  the  description  of  the  arc  E  A  D,  and  advance  during 
D  B  E,  but  the  force  being  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the 
normal  force  more  powerful  at  apogee,  the  latter  will  pre- 
ponderate, and  the  apsides  will  advance  on  on  average  of  a 
whole  revolution. 

(682.)  (Case  2.)  The  perigee  being  towards  B,  we  have 
to  substitute  in  the  foregoing  reasoning  approach  to  S,  for 
recess  from  it,  and  vice  versd,  the  accelerations  and  retardar 
tions  remaining  as  before.  Therefore  the  results,  as  far  as 
direction  is  concerned,  will  be  reversed  in  each  quadrant,  the 
apsides  advance  during  E A D  and  recede  during  DBS. 
But  the  ntuation  of  the  apogee  being  also  reversed,  the  pre- 
dominance remuns  on  the  side  of  E  A  D,  that  is,  of  advance. 

(683.)  (Case  3.)  Apsides  in  quadratures,  perigee  near  D. — 
Over  quadrant  AD,  approach  and  retardation,  therefore 
advance  of  ajwidcs.  Over  D  B  recess  and  acceleration,  there- 
fore again  advance;  over  BE  recess  and  retardation  with 
recess  of  apsides,  and  lastly  over  E  A  approach  and  accelera- 
iJon,  producing  their  continued  recess.  Total  result:  advance 
during  the  half  revolution  A  D  B,  and  recess  during  B  E  A, 
the  acting  forces  being  more  powerful  in  the  latter,  whence 
of  course  a  preponderant  recess.  The  same  result  when  the 
perigee  is  at  E. 

(684.)  So  far  the  analogy  of  reasoning  between  the  action 
of  the  tangential  and  normal  forces  is  perfect.  But  from  this 
point  they  diverge.  It  is  not  here  as  before.  The  recess  of 
the  apsides  in  quadratures  does  not  now  arise  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  feeble  over  feebler  forcei^,  while  that  in  syzygiea 
results  from  that  of  powerful  over  jiowerful  ones.     The  luaxi- 
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mum  accelerating  action  of  the  tangential  force  is  equal  to 
its  maximum  retarding,  while  the  inward  action  of  the  normal 
at  its  maximimi  is  only  half  the  maximum  of  its  outward. 
Neither  is  there  that  diflFerence  in  the  extent  of  the  arcs  over 
which  the  balance  is  struck  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  the 
action  of  the  tangential  force  being  inward  and  outward 
alternately  over  equal  arcs,  each  a  complete  quadrant. 
WTiereas,  therefore,  in  tracing  the  action  of  the  normal  force, 
we  found  reason  to  conclude  it  much  more  effective  to  produce 
progress  of  the  apsides  in  their  syzygy,  than  in  their  quadrature 
situations,  we  can  draw  no  such  conclusion  in  that  of  the 
tangential  forces :  there  being,  as  regards  thcU  force,  a  complete 
symmetry  in  the  four  quadrants^  while  in  regard  of  the  normal 
force  the  symmetry  is  only  a  half-symmetry  having  relation 
to  two  semicircles. 

(685.)  Taking  the  average  of  many  revolutions  of  the  sun 
about  the  earth,  in  which  it  shall  present  itself  in  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  situations  to  the  line  of  apsides,  we  see  that  the 
effect  of  the  normal  force  is  to  produce  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
syzygy  of  the  apsides,  and  a  less  rapid  recess  in  their  quadra* 
ture,  and  on  the  whole,  therefore,  a  moderately  rapid  general 
advance,  while  that  of  the  tangential  is  to  produce  an  equally 
rapid  advance  in  syzygy,  and  recess  in  quadrature.  Directly, 
therefore,  the  tangential  force  would  appear  to  have  no  ulti- 
mate influence  in  causing  either  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
mean  motion  of  the  apsides  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
normal  force.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly,  conspiring  in 
that  respect  with,  and  greatly  increasing,  an  indirect  action 
of  the  normal  force  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  explain. 

(686.)  The  sun  moving  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
same  direction  as  P,  the  line  of  apsides  when  in  or  near  the 
syzygy,  in  advancing  follows  the  sun,  and  therefore  remains 
materially  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  syzygy  than  if  it 
rested.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  apsides  are  in  quadrature 
they  recede,  and  moving  therefore  contrary  to  the  sun's  motion, 
remain  a  shorter  time  in  that  neighbourhood,  than  if  they 
rested.     Thus  the  advance,  already  preponderant,  is  made  to 
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preponderate  more  by  its  longer  oontinuanoe,  and  the  reoen, 
already  defident,  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  diortening 
of  its  duration.*     Whatever  canse,  then,  increases  directly 
the  rapidity  of  both  advance  and  recess,  though  it  may  do  ioik 
equally,  aids  in  this  indirect  process,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
tangential  force  becomes  effective  through  the  medium  of 
the  progress  already  produced,  in  doing  and  aiding  the  normal 
force  to  do  that  which  alone  it  would  be  unable  to  effect. 
Thus  we  have  perturbation  exaggerating  perturbation,  and 
thus  we  see  what  is  meant  by  geometers,  when  they  declare 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apsides  is 
due  to  the  square  of  the  disturbing  force,  or,  in  other  words, 
arises  out  of  a  second  approximation  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  first  in  altering  the  data  of  the  problem  is  taken  into 
account. 

(687.)  The  curious  and  complicated  effect  of  perturbation, 
described  in  the  last  article,  has  given  more  trouble  to  geo- 
meters than  any  other  part  of  the  lunar  theory.  Newton 
himself  had  succeeded  in  tracing  that  part  of  the  motion  of 
the  apogee  which  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  radial 
force ;  but  finding  the  amount  only  half  what  observation 
assigns,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  subject  in  despair. 
Nor,  when  resumed  by  his  successors,  did  the  inquiry,  for  a 
very  long  period,  assume  a  more  promising  aspect.  On  the 
contrary,  Newton's  result  appeared  to  be  even  minutely 
verified,  and  the  elaborate  investigations  which  were  lavished 
upon  the  subject  without  success  began  to  excite  strong  doubts 
whether  this  feature  of  the  lunar  motions  could  be  explained 
at  all  by  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  The  doubt  was 
removed,  however,  almost  in  the  instant  of  its  origin,  by  the 
same  geometer,  Clairaut,  who  first  gave  it  currency,  and  who 
gloriously  repwred  the  error  of  his  momentary  hesitation,  by 
demonstrating  the  exact  coincidence  between  theory  and  ob- 
servation, when  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  is  properly 
taken  into  the  account.  The  lunar  apogee  circulates,  in 
3232**  -575343,  or  about  9^  years. 

•    Newton,  Princ.  i.  66.  Cor.  8. 
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(^688.)  Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  influence  of 
the  disturbing  forces  so  resolved  on  the  excentricitj  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  the  foregoing  articles  having  suflSciently 
familiarized  the  reader  with  our  mode  of  following  out  the 
changes  in  different  situations  of  the  orbit,  we  shall  take  at 
once  a  more  general  situation,  and  suppose  the  line  of  apsides 
in  any  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  such  as  Z  Y,  the 
perigee  being  at  Z,  a  point  between  the  lower  sjrzygy  and 
the  quadrature  next  following  it,  the  direction  of  P's  motion 
as  all  along  supposed  being  A  D  B  E.  Then  (commencing 
with  the  normal  force)  the  momentary  change  of  excentricity 

will  vanish  at  a,  by  c,  rf,  by  the 
vanishing  of  that  force,  and  at 
Z  and  Y  by  the  effect  of  situa- 
tion in  the  orbit  annulling  its 
action  (art.  671.).  In  the 
arcs  Z  b  and  Y  d  therefore  the 
change  of  excentricity  will  be 
small,  the  acting  force  nowhere 
attaining  either  a  great  magni- 
tude or  an  advantageous  situation  within  their  limits.  And 
the  force  within  these  two  arcs  having  the  same  character  as 
to  inward  and  outward,  but  being  oppositely  influential  by 
reason  of  the  approach  of  P  to  S  in  one  of  them  and  its  recess 
in  the  other,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  these  arcs  are  con- 
cerned, a  very  near  compensation  of  effects  will  take  place, 
and  though  the  apogeal  arc  Y  d  will  be  somewhat  more  in- 
fluential, this  will  tell  for  little  upon  the  average  of  a  revo- 
lution. 

(689.)  The  arcs  & D  c  and  d^a  are  each  much  less  than  a 
quadrant  in  extent,  and  the  force  acting  inwards  throughout 
them  (which  at  its  maximum  in  D  and  E  is  only  half  the 
outward  force  at  A,  B)  degrades  very  rapidly  in  intensity 
towards  either  syzygy  (see  art.  676.).  Hence  whether  Z  be 
between  be  or  &  A,  the  effects  of  the  force  in  these  arcs 
will  not  produce  very  extensive  changes  on  the  excentricity, 
and  the  changes  which  it  does  produce  wiU  (for  the  reason 
already  given)  be  opposed  to  each  other.     Although,  then, 
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the  nxeadhe  farther  from  perigee  than  b  c,  and  therefore  the 
force  in  it  is  greater^  yet  the  predominance  of  effect  here 
will  not  be  very  marked,  and  will  moreover  be  partially 
neutralized  by  the  small  predominance  of  an  opposite  character 
in  Y  (2  over  Zb.  On  the  other  hand^  the  arcs  aZ,  cY  are 
both  larger  in  extent  than  either  of  the  others,  and  the 
seats  of  action  of  forces  doubly  powerfuL  Their  influence 
therefore,  will  be  of  most  importance,  and  their  preponderance 
one  over  the  other,  (being  opposite  in  their  tendencies,)  will 
decide  the  question  whether  on  an  average  of  the  revolution, 
the  excentricity  shall  increase  or  diminish.  It  is  clear 
that  the  decision  must  be  in  favour  of  c  Y,  the  apogeal  arc, 
and,  since  in  this  the  force  is  outwards  and  the  moon  receding 
from  the  earth,  an  increase  of  the  excentricity  will  arise  from 
its  influence.  A  similar  reasoning  will,  evidently,  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion  were  the  apogee  and  perigee  to  change 
places,  for  the  directions  of  P's  motion  as  to  approach  and 
recess  to  S  will  be  indeed  reversed,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  dominant  forces  will  have  changed  sides,  and  the  arc  a  A  Z 
will  now  ^ve  the  character  to  the  result  But  when  Z  lies 
between  A  and  E,  as  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself, 
the  case  will  be  altogether  different,  and  the  reverse  conclusion 
will  obtain.  Hence  the  changes  of  excentricity  emergent  on 
the  average  of  single  revolutions  from  the  action  of  tlie  normal 
force  will  be  as  represented  by  the  signs  +  and  —  in  the 
figure  above  annexed. 

(690.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  the  tangential 
force.     This  retards   P   in  the   quadrants  AD,   BE,  and 

accelerates  it  in  the  alternate 
ones.     In  the  whole  quadrant 
A  D,  therefore,  the  effect  is  of 
^  one    character,    the    perigee 

•  being  less  than  90^  from  every 

point  in  it,  and  in  the  whole 
quadrant  B  E  it  is  of  the  oppo- 
site, the  apogee  being  so  si- 
tuated (art.670.)  Moreover, 
in  the  middle  of  each  quadrant,  the  tangential  force  is  at  ita 
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maximum.  Now>  in  the  other  quadrants,  E  A  and  D  B,  tho 
change  from  perigeal  to  apogeal  vicinity  takes  place,  and  the 
tangential  force,  however  powerful,  has  its  effect  annulled 
by  situation  (art.  670.),  and  this  happens  more  or  less  nearly 
about  the  points  where  the  force  is  a  maximum.  These 
quadrants,  then,  are  far  less  influential  on  the  total  result, 
so  that  the  character  of  that  result  will  be  decided  by  the 
predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the  former  quadrauts,  and 
will  lean  to  that  which  has  the  apogee  in  it.  Now  in  the 
quadrant  B  E  the  force  retards  the  moon  and  the  moon  is  in 
apogee.  Therefore  the  excentricity  increases.  In  this 
situation  therefore  of  the  apogee,  such  is  the  average  result 
of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon.  Here  agtun  also  if  the 
perigee  and  apogee  change  places,  so  will  also  the  character  of 
all  the  partial  influences,  arc  for  arc  But  the  quadrant  AD 
will  now  preponderate  instead  of  D  E,  so  that  under  this  double 
reversal  of  conditions  the  result  will  be  identicaL  Lastly, 
if  the  line  of  apsides  be  in  A  E,  B  D,  it  may  be  shown  in 
like  manner  that  the  excentricity  will  difniniali  on  the  average 
of  a  revolution. 

(691.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  varying  the  excentricity, 
precisely  as  in  moving  the  line  of  apsides,  the  direct  eflect 
of  the  tangential  force  conspires  vrith  that  of  the  normal,  and 
tends  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  deviations  to  and  fro  on 
cither  side  of  a  mean  value  which  the  variring  situation  of 
the  sun  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  gives  rise  to, 
having  for  their  period  of  restoration  a  synodical  revolution 
of  the  Sim  and  apse.  Supposing  the  sun  and  apsis  to  start 
together,  the  sun  of  course  will  outrun  the  apsis  (whose 
period  is  nine  years),  and  in  the  lapse  of  about  (i  +  3^7)  part 
of  a  year  will  have  gained  on  it  90^,  during  all  which  interval 
the  apse  will  have  been  in  the  quadrant  A  E  of  our  figure, 
and  the  excentricity  continually  decreasing.  The  decrease 
will  then  cease,  but  the  excentricity  itself  will  be  a  minimum, 
the  sun  being  now  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  apsides. 
Thence  it  will  increase  to  a  maximum  when  the  sun  has 
gained  another  90^,  and  again  attained  the  line  of  apsides,  and 
so  on  alternately.     The  actual  effect  on  the  numerical  value 
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of  the  lunar  exccntricity  is  very  considerabley  the  greatest 
and  least  excentricities  being  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.* 

(692.)  The  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  veiy  pretty  mechanical  experiment,  which 
is  otherwise  instructiye  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  orbitual  motion  is  carried  on  under  the  action  of  cen- 
tral forces  variable  according  to  the  rituation  of  the  revolTing 
body.     Let  a  leaden  weight  be  suspended  by  a  brass  or  iron 
wire  to  a  hook  in  the  under  side  of  a  firm  beam,  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  free  motion  on  all  sides  of  the  vertical,  and  so 
that  when  in  a  state  of  rest  it  shall  just  clear  the  floor  of  the 
room,  or  a  table  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet  beneath  the  hook. 
The  point  of  support  should  be  well  secured  from  wagging 
to  and  &o  by  the  oscillation  of  the  weight,  which  should  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  as  tightly  stretched  as  it  will  bear, 
with  the  certainty  of  not  breaking.     Now,  let  a  very  small 
motion  be  communicated  to  the  weight,  not  by  merely  with- 
drawing it  from  the  vertical  and  letting  it  fisdl,  but  by  giving 
it  a  slight  impulse  sideways.     It  will  be  seen  to  describe  a 
regular  ellipse  about  the  point  of  rest  as  its  center.     If  the 
weight  be  heavy,  and  carry  attached  to  it  a  pendl,  whose 
point  lies  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  string,  the  ellipse 
may  be  transferred  to  paper  lightly  stretched   and  gently 
pressed  against  it.     In  these  circumstances^  the  situation  of 
the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  very  nearly  the  same,  though  the  resistance  of  the  air 
and  the   stiffness  of  the    wire   will  gradually   diminifth  its 
dimensions   and   excentricity.      But   if   the    impulse    com- 
municated to  the  weight  be  considerable,  so  as  to  carry  it 
out  to  a  great  angle  (15°  or  20°  from  the  vertical),  this  per- 
manence of  situation  of  the  ellipse  will  no  longer  subsist. 
Its  axis  will  be  seen  to  shift  its  ()osition  at  every  revolution 
of  the  weight,  advancing  in   the   same   direction  with    the 
weight's   motion,  by  an   uniform   and   regular  progression, 
which  at  length  will  entirely  reverse  its  situation,  bringing 
the  direction  of  the  longest  excursions  to  coincide  with  that 

*    Airy,  GravitatioD,  p.  106. 
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in  which  the  shortest  were  previously  made ;  and  bo  on, 
round  the  whole  circle ;  and,  in  a  word,  imitating  to  the 
eye,  very  completely,  the  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  moon's 
orbit. 

(693.)  Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  tliis  pro- 
gression of  the  apsides,  it  will  not  be  difficult  of  detection. 
When  a  weight  is  suspended  by  a  wire,  and  drawn  aside  from 
the  vertical,  it  is  urged  to  the  lowest  point  (or  rather  in  a 
direction  at  every  instant  perpendicular  to  the  wire)  by  a 
force  which  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  deviation  of  the  wire 
from  the  perpendicular.  Now,  the  sines  of  very  small  arcs 
are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  arcs  themselves ;  and  the 
more  nearly,  as  the  arcs  are  smaller.  If,  therefore,  the 
deviations  from  the  vertical  be  so  small  that  we  may  neglect 
the  cur\ature  of  the  spherical  surface  in  which  the  weight 
moves,  and  regard  the  curve  described  as  coincident  with  its 
projection  on  a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  be  then  moving 
imder  the  same  circumstances  as  if  it  were  a  revolving  body 
attracted  to  a  center  by  a  force  varying  directly  as  the 
distance ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  curve  described  would  be  an 
ellipse,  having  its  centre  of  attraction  not  in  ihe  focus,  but 
in  the  center  *,  and  the  apsides  of  this  ellipse  would  remain 
fixed.  But  if  the  excursions  of  the  weight  from  the  vertical 
be  considerable,  the  force  urging  it  towards  the  center  will 
deviate  in  its  law  from  the  simple  ratio  of  the  distances ; 
being  as  the  sine^  while  the  distances  are  as  the  arc.  Now 
the  sine,  though  it  continues  to  increase  as  the  arc  increases, 
yet  does  not  increase  so  fast.  So  soon  as  the  arc  has  any 
sensible  extent,  the  sine  begins  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
magnitude  which  an  exact  numerical  proportionality  would 
require ;  and  therefore  the  force  urpng  the  weight  towards 
its  center  or  point  of  rest  at  great  distances  falls,  in  like 
proportion,  somewhat  short  of  that  which  would  keep  the 
body  in  its  precise  elliptic  orbit.  It  will  no  longer,  therefore, 
have,  at  those  greater  distances,  the  same  command  over  the 
weight,  in  proportion  to  its  speedy  which  would  enable  it  to 

•  Newton,  Prineip.  L  47. 
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deflect  it  from  its  rectilinear  tangential  course  into  an  ellipse. 
The  true  path  which  it  describes  will  be  less  curved  in  the 
remoter  parts  than  is  consistent  with  the  elliptic  i^ure,  as  in 
the  annexed  cut ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  so  soon  have  its 
motion  brought  to  be  again  at  right  angles  to  the  radius. 
It  will  require  a  longer  continued  action  of  the  central  force 
to  do  tliis ;  and  before  it  is  accomplished,  more  than  a  quadrant 

of  its  revolution  must  be  passed  over  in 
angular  motion  round  the  center.  But 
this  is  only  stating  at  length,  and  in  a 
more  circuitous  manner,  that  &ct  which 
is  more  briefly  and  summarily  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  apsides  of  its  orbit 
are  progressive.  Nothing  beyond  a  fami- 
liar illustration  is  of  course  intended  in 
what  is  above  said.  The  case  is  not  an  exact  parallel  with 
that  of  the  lunar  orbit,  the  disturbing  force  being  simply 
radial,  whereas  in  the  lunar  orbit  a  transversal  force  is  abo  con- 
cerned, and  even  were  it  otherwise,  only  a  confused  and  in- 
distinct view  of  apsidal  motion  can  be  obtained  &om  this  kind 
of  consideration  of  the  curvature  of  the  disturbed  path.  If  we 
would  obtain  a  clear  one,  the  two  foci  of  the  instantaneous 
ellipse  must  be  found  from  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion  per- 
formed imder  the  influence  of  a  force  directly  as  the  distance, 
and  the  radial  disturbing  force  being  decomposed  into  its 
tangential  and  normal  components,  the  momentary  influence 
of  either  in  altering  their  positions  and  consequently  the 
directions  and  lengths  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse  must  be 
ascertained.  The  student  will  find  it  neither  a  diiBcult  nor 
an  uninstructive  exercise  to  work  out  the  case  from  thecsc 
principles,  which  we  cannot  aflbrd  the  space  to  do. 

(694.)  The  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  planetary  apsides 
and  the  variation  of  their  excentricities  is  in  one  point  of 
view  much  more  simple,  but  in  another  much  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  lunar.  It  is  simpler,  because  owing  to  the 
exceeding  minuteness  of  the  changes  operated  in  the  course 
of  a  single  revolution,  the  angulxu"  position  of  the  bodies  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  is  very  little  altered  by  the 
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motion  of  the  apsides  themselves.  The  line  of  apsides  neither 
follows  up  the  motion  of  the  disturbing  body  in  its  state  of 
advance^  nor  vice  versdy  in  any  degree  capable  of  pro- 
longing materially  their  advancing  or  shortemng  materially 
their  receding  phase.  Hence  no  second  approximation  of  the 
kind  explained  in  (art.  GSG.),  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
lunar  apsides  is  so  powerfully  modified  as  to  be  actually 
doubled  in  amoimt,  is  at  all  required  in  the  planetary  theory. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  latter  theory  is  rendered  more  com- 
plicated than  the  former^  at  least  in  the  cases  of  planets  whose 
periodic  times  are  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  much  less  than  13 
to  If  by  the  consideration  that  the  disturbing  body  shifts  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  by  a  much  greater 
angular  quantity  in  a  revolution  of  the  disturbed  body  than 
in  the  case  of  the  moon.  In  that  case  we  were  at  liberty  to 
suppose  (for  the  sake  of  explanation),  without  any  very 
egregious  error,  that  the  sun  held  nearly  a  fixed  position 
during  a  single  lunation.  But  in  the  case  of  planets  whose 
times  of  revolution  are  in  a  much  lower  ratio  this  cannot  be 
permitted.  In  the  case  of  Jupiter  disturbed  by  Saturn  for 
example,  in  one  sidereal  revolution  of  Jupiter,  Saturn  has 
advanced  in  its  orbit  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  of 
Jupiter  by  more  than  140°,  a  change  of  direction  which 
entirely  alters  the  conditions  under  which  the  disturbing 
forces  act  And  in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  by  an 
interior  planet,  the  situation  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  the  apsides  varies  even  more  rapidly  than  the  situation 
of  the  exterior  or  disturbed  planet  with  respect  to  the  central 
body.  To  such  cases  then  the  reasoning  which  we  have 
applied  to  the  lunar  perturbations  becomes  totally  inappli- 
cable ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body,  which  in  the  most 
important  cases  is  exceedingly  influential,  the  subject  becomes 
far  too  complicated  for  verbal  explanation,  and  can  only  be 
successfully  followed  out  with  the  help  of  algebraic  expression 
and  the  application  of  the  integral  calculus.  To  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  the  earth  indeed,  as  disturbed  by  Jupiter,  and 
planets  superior  to  Jupiter,  this  objection  to  the  reasoning  in 
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question  does  not  apply ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  therefore 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  apsides  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  progression  by  the  action  of  all  the  larger  planets  of  onr 
system.  Under  certain  conditions  of  distance,  excentricity, 
and  relative  situation  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits  of  the  disturbed 
and  disturbing  planets,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  reverse 
may  happen,  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  Yenus, 
whose  apsides  recede  under  the  combined  action  of  the  earth 
and  Mercury  more  rapidly  than  they  advance  under  the  joint 
actions  of  all  the  other  planets.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible 
under  certain  conditions  tiiat  the  line  of  apsides  of  the  dis- 
turbed planet,  instead  of  revolving  always  in  one  direction, 
may  librate  to  and  fro  within  assignable  limits,  and  in  a 
definite  and  regularly  recurring  period  of  time. 

695.)  Under  any  conditions,  however,  as  to  these  par- 
ticulars, the  view  we  have  above  taken  of  the  subject 
enables  us  to  assign  at  every  instant,  and  in  every  con- 
figuration of  the  two  planets,  the  momentary  effect  of  each 
upon  the  perihelion  and  excentricity  of  the  other.  In  the 
simplest  case,  that  in  which  the  two  orbits  are  so  nearly  circular, 
that  the  relative  situation  of  their  perihelia  shall  produce  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the  disturbing 
forces,  it  is  very  easy  to  show  that  whatever  temporary 
oscillations  to  and  fro  in  the  positions  of  the  line  of  apsides, 
and  whatever  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
excentricity  of  either  planet  may  take  place,  the  final  effect 
on  the  average  of  a  great  multitude  of  revolutions,  presenting 
them  to  each  other  in  all  possible  configurations,  must  be 
fitly  for  both  elements. 

(696.)  To  show  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cast  oui 
eyes  on  the  synoptic  table  in  art.  673.  KM,  the  disturbing 
body,  be  supposed  to  be  successively  placed  in  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  situations  in  its  orbit,  the  aphelion  of  P  will 
stand  related  to  M  in  one  of  these  situations  precisely  as  its 
pcrihelioQ  in  the  other.  Now  the  orbits  being  so  nearly 
circles  as  supposed,  the  distribution  of  the  disturbing  forces, 
whether  normal  or  tangential,  is  symmetrical  relative  to  their 
common   diameter  passing   through   M,  or  to   the  line   of 
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fiyzygles. .  Hence  it  follows  that  the  half  of  P*8  orbit  "  about 
perihelion^  (art  673.)  will  stand  related  to  all  the  acting 
forces  in  the  one  situation  of  M^  precisely  as  the  half  '^  about 
aphelion  "  does  in  the  other :  and  also,  that  the  half  of  the 
orbit  in  which  P  "  approaches  S,"  stands  related  to  them  in 
the  one  situation  precisely  as  the  half  in  which  it  *^  recedes 
from  S  **  in  the  other.  Whether  as  regards,  therefore,  the 
normal  or  tangential  force,  the  conditions  of  advance  or 
recess  of  apsides,  and  of  increase  or  diminution  of  excen- 
tricities,  are  reversed  in  the  two  supposed  cases.  Hence  it 
appears  that  whatever  situation  be  assigned  to  M,  and  what- 
ever influence  it  may  exert  on  P  in  that  situation,  that 
influence  will  be  annihilated  in  situations  of  M  and  P, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  supposed,  and  thus,  on  a  general 
average,  the  effect  on  both  apsides  and  excentricities  is 
reduced  to  nothing. 

(697.J  If  the  orbits,  however,  be  excentric,  the  symmetry 
above  insisted  on  in  the  distribution  of  the  forces  does  not 
exist.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  excentri- 
cities be  moderate,  (as  in  the  planetary  orbits,)  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  effects  of  the  dirturbing  forces  destroys 
itself  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  article,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  residual  portion,  viz.  that  which  arises  from  the 
greater  proximity  of  the  orbits  at  one  place  than  at  another, 
which  can  tend  to  produce  permanent  or  secular  effects.  The 
precise  estimation  of  these  effects  is  too  complicated  an  affair 
for  us  to  enter  upon ;  but  we  may  at  least  give  some  idea  of 
the  process  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  arise.  In  so  doing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  effects  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces.  The  effects 
of  the  former  are  greatest  at  the  point  of  conjunction  of  the 
planets,  because  the  normal  force  itself  is  there  always  at  its 
maximum ;  and  although,  where  the  conjunction  takes  place 
at  90^  from  the  line  of  apsides,  its  effect  to  move  the  apsides 
is  nullified  by  situation,  and  when  in  that  line  its  effect  on 
the  excentricities  is  similarly  nullified,  yet,  in  the  situations 
rectangular  to  these,  it  acts  to  its  greatest  advantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  conjunction 
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whatever  be  the  place  of  conjunction  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  apsides,  and  where  it  is  at  its  maximnm  its  effect  is  still 
liable  to  be  annulled  by  situation.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  normal  force  is  most  influential,  and  mainly  determines 
the  character  of  the  general  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  at  oon- 
junclion  that  the  moat  influential  effect  is  produced,  and 
therefore,  on  the  long  average,  those  conjunctions  which 
happen  about  the  place  where  the  orbits  are  nearest  will 
determine  the  general  character  of  the  effect  Now,  the 
nearest  points  of  approach  of  two  ellipses  which  have  a 
conmion  focus  may  be  very  variously  situated  with  respect 
to  the  perihelion  of  either.  It  may  be  at  the  perihelion  or 
the  aphelion  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  or  in  any  intermediate 
position.  Suppose  it  to  be  at  the  perihelion.  Then,  if  the 
disturbed  orbit  be  interior  to  the  disturbing^  the  force  acts 
outwards,  and  therefore  the  apsides  recede :  if  exterior,  the 
force  acts  inwards,  and  they  advance.  In  neither  case  does 
the  excentricity  change.  If  the  conjimction  take  place  at 
the  aphelion  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  the  effects  will  be  re- 
versed: if  intermediate,  the  apsides  will  be  lesai,  and  the 
excentricity  more  affected. 

(698.)  Supposing  only  two  planets,  this  process  would  go 
on  till  the  apsides  and  excentricities  had  so  far  changed  as  to 
alter  the  point  of  nearest  approach  of  the  orbits  so  as  either 
to  accelerate  or  retard  and  perhaps  reverse  the  motion  of  the 
apsides,  and  give  to  the  variation  of  the  excentricity  a  corre- 
sponding periodical  character.  But  there  are  many  planets 
all  disturbing  one  another.  And  this  gives  rise  to  variations 
in  the  points  of  nearest  approach  of  all  the  orbits  taken  two 
and  two  together,  of  a  very  complex  nature. 

(699.)  It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  remarked,  by  any  one 
who  has  followed  attentively  the  above  reasonings,  that 
a  close  analogy  subsists  between  two  sets  of  relations ;  viz. 
that  between  the  inclinations  and  nodes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  excentricity  and  apsides  on  the  other.  In  fact, 
the  strict  geometrical  theories  of  the  two  cases  present  a 
close  analogy,  and  lead  to  final  results  of  the  very  same 
nature.    What  the  variation  of  excentricity  is  to  the  motion 
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of  the  perihelion,  the  change  of  inclination  is  to  the  motion 
of  the  node.  In  either  case,  the  period  of  the  one  is  also  the 
period  of  the  other ;  and  wlule  the  perihelia  describe  consi- 
derable angles  by  an  oscillatory  motion  to  and  fro,  or  cir- 
culate in  immense  periods  of  time  roimd  the  entire  circle, 
the  excentricities  increase  and  decrease  by  comparatively 
small  changes,  and  are  at  length  restored  to  their  original 
magnitudes.  In  the  lunar  orbit,  as  the  rapid  rotation  of  the 
nodes  prevents  the  change  of  inclination  &om  acciunulating 
to  any  material  amount,  so  the  still  more  rapid  revolution  of 
its  apogee  effects  a  speedy  compensation  in  the  fluctuations 
of  its  eccentricity,  and  never  suffers  them  to  go  to  any 
material  extent;  while  the  same  causes,  by  presenting  in 
quick  succesiion  the  lunar  orbit  in  every  possible  situation  to 
all  the  disturbing  forces,  whether  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  or 
the  protuberant  matter  at  the  earth's  equator,  prevent  any 
secular  accumulation  of  small  changes,  by  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  its  ellipticity  might  be  materially  increased  or  dimi- 
nished. Accordingly,  observation  shows  the  mean  excentri- 
city  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  be  the  same  now  as  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  astronomy. 

(700.)  The  movements  of  the  perihelia,  and  variations  of 
excentridty  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  interlaced  and  com- 
plicated together  in  the  same  manner  and  nearly  by  the  same 
laws  as  the  variations  of  their  nodes  and  inclinations.  Each 
acts  upon  every  other,  and  every  such  mutual  action  gene- 
rates its  own  peculiar  period  of  circulation  or  compensation; 
and  every  such  period,  in  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  art. 
650.,  is  thence  propagated  throughout  the  system.  Thus  arise 
cycles  upon  cycles,  of  whose  compound  duration  some  notion 
may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  what  is  the  length  of  one 
such  period  in  the  case  of  the  two  principal  planets — Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  Neglecting  the  action  of  the  rest,  the  effect  of 
their  mutual  attraction  would  be  to  produce  a  secular  varia- 
tion in  the  excentridty  of  Saturn's  orbit,  &om  0*08409,  its 
maximum^  to  0-01345,  its  minimum  value:  while  that  of 
Jupiter  would  vary  between  the  narrow  limits,  0*06036  and 
0-02606 :  the  greatest  excentricity  of  Jupiter  corresponding 
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to  the  least  of  Satoni^  and  mce  versd.  The  peiiod  in  wUdi 
these  changes  are  gone  through,  would  be  70414  years. 
After  this  example,  it  will  be  easQy  conoeiTed  that  many 
millions  of  years  will  require  to  eLxpee  before  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  joint  cycle  which  shall  restore  the  whole 
sjrstem  to  its  original  state  as  far  as  the  excentricities  of  its 
cnrbits  are  concerned. 

(701.)  The  place  of  the  perihelion  of  a  planet^s  orlnt  is  of 
little  consequence  to  its  well-being;  but  its  exoentricity  is 
most  important,  as  upon  this  (the  axes  of  the  orbits  b^ng 
permanent)  depends  the  mean  temperature  of  its  surfiu^  and 
the  extreme  variations  to  which  its  seasons  may  be  liable. 
For  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  mean  annual  anunmi  ol 
li^l  and  heat  received  by  a  planet  firom  the  sun  is;,  cateris 
paribus,  as  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  describecl  by  it.  Any 
variation,  therefore,  in  the  excentricity,  by  changing  the  minor 
axis  will  alter  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface.      How 
such  a  change  will  also  influence  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture appears  from  art.  368.  et  $eq.     Now  it  may  naturally  be 
inquired  whether  (in  the  vast  cycle  above  spoken  of,  in  which, 
at  some  period  or  other,  conspiring  changes  may  accumulate 
on  the  orbit  of  one  planet  from  several  quarters,)  it  may  not 
happen  that  the  excentricity  of  any  one  planet — as  the  earth 
—  may   become  exorbitantly  great,  so  as  to  subvert  those 
relations  which  render  it  habitable  to  man,  or  to  give  rise 
to  great  changes,  at  least,  in  the  physical  comfort  of  his  state. 
To  this  the  researches  of  geometers  have  enabled  us  to  answer 
in   the  negative.     A  relation   has  been    demonstrated    by 
Lagrange  between  the  masses,  axes  of  the  orbits,  and  excen- 
tricities of  each  planet,  similar  to  what  we  have  already 
stated  with  respect  to  their  inclinations,  viz.  thcU  if  the  mass 
of  each  phinet  be  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  axis  of  its 
orbit,  and  the  product  by  the  square  of  its  excentricity,  the  sum 
of  all  such  products  throughout  the  system  is  invariable  ;  and 
as,  in  point  of  fact,  this  sum  is  extremely  small,  so  it  will 
always  remain.     Now,  since  the  axes  of  the  orbits  are  liable 
to  no  secular  changes,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  no 
one  orbit  shall  increase  its  excentricity,  unless  at  the  expense 
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of  a  common  fund,  the  whole  amount  of  which  is,  and  must 
for  ever  remain,  extremely  minute.* 

*  There  is  nothing  in  this  relation,  however,  taken  per  te,  to  seeure  the  nnaUer 
planets — Mercury,  Mars,  Juno,  Ceres,  &e. — from  a  catastrophe,  could  thej  ac- 
cumulate on  themseUes,  or  any  one  of  them,  the  whole  amount  of  this  excenirfeUf 
fund.  But  that  can  never  be :  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  always  retain  the  lion's 
share  of  it.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  incHnaiion  Jitmd  of  art  639.  These 
fumU^  be  it  observed,  can  never  get  into  debt.  Every  term  of  them  is  essentially 
positive. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

or  THB    DTEQUALniES   HTDEFESTDKHT  OW  THS   SXGEHTBIGrTIK8.  — - 

THE   moon's  YARIATIOX  AXD   PABALULCTIC   IHEQUALITT. AHA- 

LOGOU8  FLAKETART  DrEQUAUTIES. — THHEE  CASES  OF  FLAHBTABT 
PEBTUBBATIOX  DISTDCOCISHED.  —  OF  DTEQUALITTES  DXPKNDEIfT 
OX  THE  EXCEKTBICrnES. —  LONG  IKEQ1TAIJTT  09  JUPFTEB  AKD 
SATURN. — LAW  OF  EECIFBOCITT  BETWEEN  THE  PERIODICAI.  TA- 

RIATIONS  OF  THE    ELEMENTS   OF    BOTH   PLANETS. LONQ    INB- 

QUALITY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  VENUS. — VARIATION  OF  THS  KFOCH. 
— INEQUALITIES  INCIDENT  ON  THE  EPOCH  AFFBCTINQ  THS  KKAH 
MOTION.  —  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CONSTANT   PART    OF   THBSK 

INEQUALITIES.  —  ANNUAL    EQUATION  OF   THE    MOON. HKB    SB- 

CULAR  ACCELERATION.  —  LUNAR  INEQUALITIES  DUE  TO  TRB  AC- 
TION OF  VENUS.  —  EFFECT  OF  THE  SPHEROIDAL  FI6UBB  OF  THB 
EARTH  AND  OTHER  PLANETS  ON  THE  MOTIONS  OF  THEIR  SATBL- 
UTES.  —  OF   THE   TIDES.  —  MASSES   OF    DISTURBINO  BOD1B8    I>B- 

DUCIBLE  FROM  THE  PERTURBATIONS  THET  PRODUCE. ifA^  OF 

THE  MOON,  AND  OF  JUPTTER'S   SATELLITES,  HOW  ASCERTAINED 

PERTURBATIONS  OF  URANUS  RESULTING  IN  THB  DISCOVERT  OF 
NEPTUNE.  ^  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE  MASS  AND 
DENSITY   OF   THE   EARTH. 

(702.)  To  calculate  the  actual  place  of  a  planet  or  the 
mooDy  in  longitude  and  latitude  at  any  assigned  time,  it  is 
not  enough  to  know  the  changes  produced  by  perturbation 
in  the  elements  of  its  orbits  still  less  to  know  the  secular 
changes  so  produced,  which  are  only  the  outstanding  or 
uncompensated  portions  of  much  greater  changes  induced  in 
short  periods  of  configuration.  We  must  be  enabled  to 
estimate  the  actual  effect  on  its  longitude  of  those  periodical 
accelerations  and  retardations  in  the  rate  of  its  mean  anmilar 
motion,  and  on  its  latitude  of  those  deviations  above  and  below 
the  mean  plane  of  its  orbit,  which  result  from  the  continued 
action  of  the  pcrturbative  forces,  not  as  compensated  in  lonff 
periods,  but  as  in  the  act  of  their  generation  and  destruction 
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in  short  ones.  In  this  diapter  we  purpose  to  give  an  account 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  equations  or  inequalities 
thence  arising,  several  of  which  are  of  high  historical  interest, 
as  having  become  known  bj  observation  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  their  theoretical  causes,  and  as  having,  by  their 
successive  explanations  from  the*  theory  of  gravitation,  re- 
moved what  were  in  some  instances  regarded  as  formidable 
objections  against  that  theory,  and  afforded  in  all  most 
satisfactory  and  triulnphant  verifications  of  it 

(703.)  We  shall  begin  with  those  which  compensate  them^ 
selves  in  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing 
body,  and  which  are  independent  of  any  permanent  ex- 
centridty  of  either  orbit,  going  through  their  changes  and 
effecting  their  compensations  in  orbits  slightly  elliptic,  almost 
precisely  as  if  they  were  circular.  These  inequalities  result, 
in  fact,  from  a  circulation  of  the  true  upper  focus  of  the 
disturbed  ellipse  about  its  mean  place  in  a  curve  whose 
form  and  magnitude  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last 
chapter  enable  us  to  assign  in  any  proposed  case.  If  the 
disturbed  orbit  be  circular,  this  mean  place  coincides  with  its 
centre :  if  elliptic,  with  the  situation  of  its  upper  focus,  as 
determined  from  the  principles  hud  down  in  the  last  chapter. 

(704.)  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  circulation,  we 
must  consider  the  joint  action  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
disturbing  force.     Suppose  H  to  be  the  place  of  the  upper 


focuf,  corresponding  to  any  situation  P  of  the  disturbed  body, 
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and  let  P  P^  be  an  infinitesimal  element  of  its  orbit,  de« 
scribed  in  an  instant  of  time.  Then  supposing  no  disturbing 
foroo  to  act,  P  P^  will  be  a  portion  of  an  ellipse,  having  H  for 
its  focus,  equally  whether  the  point  P  or  P^  be  regarded. 
But  now  let  the  disturbing  forces  act  during  the  instant  of 
describing  P  P.  Then  the  focus  H  will  shifl  its  position  to 
H^  to  find  which  point  we  must  recollect,  Ist.  What  is  demon- 
strated in  art  (671.),  viz.  that  the  effect  of  the  normal 
force  is  to  vary  the  position  of  the  line  P^  H  so  as  to  make 
the  angle  H  P  H^  equal  to  double  the  variation  of  the  angle 
of  tangency  due  to  the  action  of  that  force,  without  altering 
the  distance  P  H :  so  that  in  virtue  of  the  normal  force  alone, 
H  would  move  to  a  point  A,  along  the  line  H  Q,  drawn  from 
H  to  a  point  Q,  90*"  in  advance  of  P,  (because  S  H  being 
exceedingly  small,  the  angle  P  H  Q  may  be  taken  as  a  right 
angle  when  P  S  Q  is  so,)  H  approaching  Q  if  the  normal 
force  act  outwards^  but  receding  from  Q  if  inwards.  And 
similarly  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  (art  670.)  is  to 
vary  the  ix)ntion  of  H  in  the  direction  II P  or  P  H,  according 
as  the  force  retards  or  accelerates  P's  motion.  To  find  H^ 
then  from  H  draw  H  P,  H  Q,  to  P  and  to  a  point  of  P's 
orbit  90**  in  advance  of  P.  On  II  Q  take  H  /*,  the  motion 
of  the  focus  due  to  the  nonnal  force,  and  on  11  P  take  II  k  the 
motion  due  to  the  tangential  force;  complete  the  parallelogram 
H  H',  and  its  diagonal  H  11'  will  be  the  clement  of  the  true 
path  of  II  in  virtue  of  the  joint  action  of  both  forces. 

(705.)  The  most  conspicuous  case  in  the  planetary  system 
to  which  the  above  reasoning  is  applicable,  is  that  of  the 
moon  disturbed  by  the  sun.  The  inequality  thus  arising 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  moon's  variation,  and  was  dis- 
covered so  cju'ly  as  about  the  year  975  by  the  Arabian 
astronomer  Aboul  Wefa.*  Its  magnitude  (or  the  extent  of 
fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  moon's  longitude  which  it  pro- 
duces) is  considerable,  being  no  less  than  1**  4',  and  it  is 
otherwise  interesting  as  being  the  first  inequality  produced 
by  perturbation,  which  Newton  succeeded  in  explaining  by 

*  Sedillot,  Nouvvlles  Ucchcrchcs  pour  sorvir  a  rilistoire  de  rAstroiiomioches 
Ick  Ar.il>c8. 
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the  theory  of  gravity.     A  good  general  idea  of  its  nature 
may   be  formed  by   considering  the  direct  action  of  the 
disturbing  forces  on  the  moon,  supposed  to  move  in  a  circular 
orbit.     In  such  an  orbit  undisturbed,  the  velocity  would  be 
uniform ;   but  the  tangential  force  acting  to  accelerate  her 
motion  through  the  quadrants  preceding  her  conjunction  and 
opposition,  and  to  retard  it  through  the  alternate  quadrants, 
it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  will  have  two  maxima  and  two 
minima,  the  former  at  the  syzygies,  the  latter  at  the  quadra- 
tures.    Hence  at  the  syzygies  the  velocity  will  exceed  that 
which  corresponds  to  a  circular  orbit,  and  at  quadratures  will 
fall  short  of  it.     The  true  orbit  will  therefore  be  less  curved 
or  more  flattened  than  a  circle  in  syzygies,  and  more  curved 
(i.  e.  protuberant  beyond  a  circle)  in  quadratures.    This  would 
be  the  case  even  were  the  normal  force  not  to  act.     But  the 
action  of  that  force  increases  the  effect  in  question,  for  at  the 
syzygies,  and  as  far  as  64^  14^  on  either  side  of  them,  it  acts 
outwards,  or  in  counteraction  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  orbit  from  being  so  much  curved  as  it 
otherwise  would  be ;  while  at  quadratures,  and  for  25^  46'  on 
either  side  of  them,  it  acts  inwards,  aiding  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  rendering  that  portion  of  the  orbit  more  curved  than  it 
otherwise  woidd  be.     Thus  the  joint  action  of  both  forces 
distorts  the  orbit  from  a  circle  into  a  flattened  or  elliptic 
form,  having  the  longer  axis  in  quadratures,  and  the  shorter 
in  syzygies ;  and  in  this  orbit  the  moon  moves  faster  than 
with  her  mean  velocity  at  syzygy  (t.  e.  where  she  is  nearest  the 
earth)  and  slower  at  quadratures  where  farthest.     Her  an- 
gular  motion  about  the  earth  is  therefore  for  both  reasons 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation.     Hence  at 
syzygy  her  true  longitude  seen  from  the  earth  will  be  in  the 
act  of  gaining  on  her  mean,  —  in  quadratures  of  losing,  and 
at   some   intermediate  points  (not   very   remote  from  the 
octants)  will  neither  be  gaining  nor  losing.     But  at  these 
points,  having  been  gaining  or  losing  through  the  whole  pre- 
vious 90°,  the  amount  of  gain  or  loss  will  have  attained  its 
maximum.     Consequently  at  the  octants  the  true  longitude 
will  deviate  most  from  the  mean  in  excess  and  defect,  and  the 
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inequality  in  question  is  therefore  nil  at  syzjrgies  and  quflr 
dratures,  and  attains  its  maxima  in  advance  or  retardation  at 
the  octants^  which  is  agreeable  to  observation* 

(706.)  Let  uBy  however^  now  see  what  account  can  be 
rendered  of  this  inequality  by  the  simultaneous  variations  of 
the  axis  and  excentricity  as  above  explained.  The  tangen* 
tial  force,  as  will  be  recollected,  is  nil  at  syzygies  and  quadnir 
tures,  and  a  maximum  at  the  octants,  accelerative  in  the 
quadrants  E  A  and  D  B,  and  retarding  in  AD  and  BE.  In 
the  two  former  then  the  axis  is  in  process  of  lengthening ;  in 
the  two  latter,  shortening.  On  the  other  hand  the  normal 
force  vanishes  at  (a,  by  d,  e)  64°  14^  &om  the  syzygies.  It 
acts  outwards  over  «  A  a,  & B  (f,  and  inwards  over  aDb  and 
</Ee.  In  virtue  of  the  tangential  force,  tlien,  the  point  H 
moves  towards  P  when  P  is  in  AD,  BE,  and  from  it 
when  in  DB,E  A,  the  motion  being  nil  when  at  Af3,'D,^ 
and  most  rapid  when  at  the  octant  D,  at  which  points, 
therefore,  (so  far  as  this  force  is  concerned,)  the  focus  H 
would  have  its  mean  situation.  And  in  virtue  of  the  normal 
focus,  the  motion  of  H  in  the  direction  H  Q  will  be  at  its 
maximum  of  rapidity  towards  Q  at  A,  or  B,  from  Q  at  D  or 


E,  and  nil  at  a,  6,  (/,  e.     It  will  assist  us  in  following  out 
these  indications  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  form  of  the  curve 
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really  described  by  H,  if  we  trace  separately  the  paths  which 
H  would  pursue  in  virtue  of  either  motion  separately^  since 
its  true  motion  will  necessarily  result  from  the  superposition 
of  these  partial  motions^  because  at  every  instant  they  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other^  and  therefore  cannot  interfere. 
First,  then,  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  said  of  the 
tangential  force,  that  when  P  is  at  A,  H  is  for  an  instant  at 
rest,  but  that  as  P  removes  from  A  towards  D,  H  continually 
approaches  P  along  their  line  of  jimction  H  P,  which  is, 
therefore,  at  each  instant  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  H.  When 
P  is  in  the  octant,  H  is  at  its  mean  distance  from  P  (equal  to 
P  S),  and  is  then  in  the  act  of  approaching  P  most  rapidly. 
From  thence  to  the  quadrature  D  the  movement  of  H  to- 
wards F  decreases  in  rapidity  till  the  quadrature  is  attained, 
when  H  rests  for  an  instant,  and  then  begins  to  reverse  its 
motion,  and  travel  from  F  at  the  same  rate  of  progress  as 
before  towards  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
tangential  force  alone,  H  woidd  describe  a  four-cusped 
curve  a,  cf,  i,  e,  its  direction  of  motion  round  S  in  this  curve 
being  opposite  to  that  of  P,  so  that  A  and  a,  D  and  d,  B  and 
6,  E  and  0,  shall  be  corresponding  points. 
(707.)   Next  as  regards  the  normal  force.     When  the 


moon  is  at  A  the  motion  of  H  is  towards  D,  and  10  at  its 
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Tnaximnm  of  rapidity,  but  slackens  as  P  proceeds  towards  D 
aiid  as  Q  proceeds  towards  B.  To  the  curve  described,  HQ 
will  be  always  a  tangent,  and  since  at  the  neutral  point  of 
the  normal  force  (or  when  P  is  64^  14^  from  A,  and  Q  64^ 
14'  from  D),  the  motion  of  U  is  for  an  instant  nil  and  is  then 
reversed,  the  curve  will  have  a  cusp  at  /  corresponding,  and 
H  will  then  begin  to  travel  along  the  arc  /  m,  while  P  de* 
scribes  the  corresponding  arc  from  neutral  point  to  neutral 
point  through  D.  Arrived  at  the  neutral  point  between  D 
and  B,  the  motion  of  H  along  QH  will  be  again  arrested 
and  reversed,  giving  rise  to  another  cusp  at  m,  and  so  on* 
Thus,  in  virtue  of  the  normal  force  acting  alone,  the  path  of 
H  woidd  be  the  four-cusped,  elongated  curve  Imno,  de* 
scribed  with  a  motion  roimd  S  the  reverse  of  P*s,  and  having 
a,  d,  b,  e  for  points  corresponding  to  A,  B,  D,  E,  places 
ofP. 

(708.)  Nothing  is  now  easier  than  to  superpose  these  mo- 
tions. Supposing  H  J,  Hs  to  be  the  points  in  either  curve  cor- 
responding to  P,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  from  off  S,  SA 
equal  and  parallel  to  S  H|  in  the  one  curve  and  from  h,  h  H 
equal  and  parallel  to  SHj  in  the  other.  Let  this  be  done 
for  every  corresponding  point  in  the  two  curves,  and  there 
results  an  oval  curve  ad  be,  having  for  its  semiaxes  Sa=  Sa, 
+  Sflj ;  and  Sd=  Sc? j  +  Sd^.  And  this  will  be  the  true  path 
of  the  upper  focus,  the  points  a,  dy  6,  e,  corresponding  to 
A,  D,  B,  E,  places  of  P.  And  from  this  it  follows,  Ist, 
that  at  A,  B,  the  syzygies,  the  moon  is  in  perigee  in  her  mo- 
mentary ellipse,  the  lower  focus  being  nearer  than  the  upper. 
2dly,  That  in  quadratures  D,  E,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  in  her 
then  momentary  ellipse,  the  upper  focus  being  then  nearer 
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than  the  lower.  Sdljp  That  H  revolves  in  the  oval  adbe 
the  contrary  way  to  P  in  its  orbit,  making  a  complete  revo- 
lution from  syzygy  to  syzygy  in  one  synodic  revolution  of 
the  moon. 

(709.)  Taking  I  for  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the 
earth,  suppose  we  represent  Sai  or  Srfi  (for  they  are  equal) 
by  2ay  Sa^  by  2b,  and  Sd^  by  2cy  then  will  the  semiaxes 
of  the  oval  adbe,  Sa  and  Sd  be  respectively  2a  +  2&  and 
2a  +  2Cf  so  that  the  excentricities  of  the  momentary  ellipses 
at  A  and  D  will  be  respectively  a  +  b  and  a-\-c.  The  total 
amount  of  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  axis,  in 
passing  from  syzygy  to  quadrature,  will  evidently  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  curvilinear  arc  Ci  d^  (Jiff.  art.  708.), 
which  is  necessarily  less  than  Sa^  +  Sdi  or  4a.  Therefore  the 
total  effect  on  the  semiaxis  or  distance  of  the  moon  is  less  than 
2a,  and  the  excess  and  defect  of  the  greatest  and  least  values 
of  this  distance  thus  varied  above  and  below  the  mean  value 
8  A=l  (which  call  a)  will  be  less  than  a.  The  moon  then 
is  moving  at  A  in  the  perigee  of  an  ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is 
1  +a  and  excentricity  a +6,  so  that  its  actual  distance  from 
the  earth  there  is  1+a  — a— ft,  which  (because  a  is  less  than 
a)  is  less  than  1  —  ft.  Again,  at  D  it  is  moving  in  apogee  of 
an  ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is  l^a  and  excentricity  a  +  c,  so 
that  its  distance  then  from  the  earth  is  1— a  +  a  +  c,  which 
(a  being  greater  than  a)  is  greater  than  1  +  c,  the  latter 
distance  exceeding  the  former  by  2a—2a-\-b  +  c. 

(710.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  corresponding  changes  in- 
duced upon  the  angular  velocity.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  elliptic 
motion  that  at  different  points  of  differcntellipses,  each  differ- 
ing very  little  from  a  circle,  the  angular  velocities  are  to  each 
other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  semiaxes  directly,  and  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  inversely.  In  this  case  the  semiaxes 
at  A  and  D  are  to  each  other  as  1+atol— a,  orasl:l 
—  2a,  so  that  their  square  roots  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  1 —a. 
Agwi,  the  distances  being  to  each  other  as  1  +  a-— a— ft  :  1  — 
a-^-a-^-Cy  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  squares  (since  a,  a,  ft,  c, 
are  all  very  small  quantities)  is  that  of  1  —  2a  +  2a  +  2c  :  1  + 
2a— 2a— 2ft,  or  m  I  :  1— 4«— 4a— 2ft -.2c.       The  angular 
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velocities  then  are  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  oompounded  of 
these  two  proportions,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of 

1  :  l  +  3a— 4a— 2J— 2c, 
which  is  evidently  that  of  a  greater  to  a  less  quantity.     It  is 
obvious  also,  from  the  constitution  of  the  second  term  of  this 
ratio,  that  the  normal  force  is  far  more  influential  in  pro- 
ducing this  result  than  the  tangential 

(711.)  In  the  foregoing  reasoning  the  sun  has  been  re- 
garded as  fixed.      Let  us  now  suppose  it  in  motion  (in  a 
circular  orbit),  then  it  is  evident  that  at  equal  angles  of 
elongation  (of  P  from  M  seen  from  S),  equal  disturbing 
forces,  both  tangential  and  normal,  will  act :  only  the  syzygies 
and  quadratures,  as  well  as  the  neutral  points  of  the  normal 
force,  instead  of  being  points  fixed  in  longitude  on  the  orbit 
of  the  moon,  will  advance  on  that  orbit  with  a  uniform  angular 
motion  equal  to  the  angular  motion  of  the  sun.     The  cus- 
pidated curves  a^d^b^e^  and  a^d^b^e^  Jig.  art  708.,  will, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  re-entering  curves ;  but  each  will 
have  its  cusps  screwed  round  as  it  were  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun's  motion,  so  as  to  increase  the  angles  between  them 
in  the  ratio  of  the  synodical  to  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the 
moon  (art  418.).     And  if,  in  like  manner,  the  motions  in 
these  two  curves,  thus  separately  described  by  H,  be  com- 
pounded, the  residting  curve,  though  still  (loosely  speaking)  a 
species  of  oval,  will  not  return  into  itself,  but  will  make 
successive  spiroidal  convolutions  about  S,  its  farthest  and 
nearest  points  being  in  the  same  ratio  more  than  90^  asunder. 
And  to  this  movement  that  of  the  moon  herself  will  conform, 
describing  a  species  of  elliptic  spiroid,  having  its  least  dis- 
tances always  in  the  line  of  syzygies  and  its  greatest  in  that 
of  quadratures.     It  is  evident  also,  that,  owing  to  the  longer 
continued  action  of  both  forces,  t.e.  owing  to  the  greater 
arc  over  which  their  intensities  increase  and  decrease  by 
equal  steps,  the  branches  of  each  curve  between  the  cusps 
will  be  longer,  and  the  cusps  themselves  will  be  more  remote 
from  S,  and  in  the  same  degree  will  the  dimensions  of  the 
resulting  oval  be  enlarged,  and  with  them  the  amoimt  of  the 
inequality  in  the  moon's  motion  which  they  represent 
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(712.)  In  the  above  reasoning  the  sun's  distance  is  sup- 
posed so  greats  that  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  semi-orbit 
nearer  to  it  shall  not  sensibly  differ  &om  those  in  the  more 
remote.  The  sun^  however^  is  actually  nearer  to  the  moon 
in  coDJunction  than  in  opposition  by  about  one  two-hundredth 
part  of  its  whole  distance^  and  this  suffices  to  give  rise  to  a 
very  sensible  inequality  (called  the  parallactic  inequality) 
in  the  lunar  motions,  amounting  to  about  2'  in  its  effect  on 
the  moon's  longitude,  and  haying  for  its  period  one  synodical 
revolution  or  one  lunation.  As  this  inequality,  though 
subordinate  in  the  case  of  the  moon  to  the  great  inequality 
of  the  variation  with  which  it  stands  in  connexion,  becomes 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  system  of  inequalities  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  the  planetary  perturbations  (by  reason  of  the 
very  great  variations  of  their  distances  from  conjunction  to 
opposition),  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  what  modifica- 
tions this  consideration  will  introduce  into  the  forms  of  our 
focus  curves,  and  of  their  superposed  ovaL  Kecurring  then 
to  our  figures  in  art.  706,  707.,  and  supposing  the  moon  to  set 
out  from  E,  and  the  upper  focus,  in  each  curve  from  e,  it  is 
evident  that  the  intercuspidal  arcs  ea,  ad,  in  the  one,  and 
ep,  paly  Idyia  the  other,  being  described  under  the  influence 
of  more  powerful  forces,  will  be  greater  than  the  arcs  db, 
h  e,  and  dniy  mbriy  ne  corresponding  in  the  other  half  revo- 


lution.    The  two  extremities  of  these  curves  then,  the  initial 
and  terminal  places  of  «  in  each,  will  not  meet,  and  the  same 
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conclusion  will  hold  respecting  those  of  the  oompomid  <ml 
in  which  the  focus  really  revolves,  which  will,  therefore,  be 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  coniplete 
lunation,  the  focus  will  have  shifted  its  place  from  «  to  ^in  a 
Hne  parallel  to  the  line  of  quadratures.  The  next  revolution, 
and  the  next,  the  same  thing  would  happen*  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  sun  has  advanced  in  its  orbit,  and  the  line  of 
quadratures  has  changed  its  situation  by  an  equal  angular 
motion*  In  consequence,  the  next  terminal  situation  (ff)  of 
the  forces  will  not  lie  in  the  line  ef  prolonged,  but  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  new  situation  of  the  line  of  quadratures,  and 
this  process  continuing,  will  evidently  give  rise  to  a  move- 
ment of  circulation  of  the  point  e,  round  a  mean  situation  in 
an  annual  period;  and  thb,  it  is  evident,  is  equivalent  to 
an  annual  circulation  of  the  central  point  of  the  compound 
oval  itself,  in  a  small  orbit  about  its  mean  position  S.  Thus 
we  see  that  no  permanent  and  indefinite  increase  of  exoen- 
tricity  can  arise  &om  this  cause ;  which  would  be  the  case^ 
however,  but  for  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun. 

(713.)  Inequalities  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  the 
variation  and  parallactic  inequality  of  the  moon,  though 
greatly  modified  by  the  different  relations  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  orbits,  prevail  in  all  cases  where  planet  disturbs  planet. 
To  what  extent  this  modification  is  carried  will  be  evident, 
if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  examples  given  in  art  612.,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  disturbing  force  in  conjunction  of^n 
exceeds  that  in  opposition  in  a  very  high  ratio,  (being  in  the 
case  of  Neptime  disturbing  Uranus  more  than  ten  times  as 
great).  The  effect  will  be,  that  the  orbit  described  by  the 
center  of  the  compound  oval  about  S,  will  be  much  greater 
relatively  to  the  dimensions  of  that  oval  itself,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  moon.  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  and  import 
of  this  modification,  we  may  proceed  to  enquire,  apart  from 
it,  into  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  undulations  in  the 
contour  of  the  oval  itself  arising  from  the  alternations  of  di- 
rection plus  and  minus  of  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  course  of 
a  synodic  revolution.  But  first  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  by  an  interior  planet» 
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the  <&turbing  body's  angular  motion  exceeds  that  of  the  dis- 
turbed. Hence  P,  though  advandng  in  its  orbit,  recedes 
relatively  to  the  line  of  syzygies,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  neutral  points  of  either  force  overtake  it  in  suo- 
cession^  and  each,  as  it  comes  up  to  it,  gives  rise  to  a  cusp  in 
the  corresponding  ybct/^  curve.  The  angles  between  the  suc- 
cessive cusps  will  therefore  be  to  the  angles  between  the  cor- 
responding neutral  points  for  a  fixed  position  of  M,  in  the 
same  constant  ratio  of  the  synodic  to  the  sidereal  period  of  P, 
which  however  is  now  a  ratio  of  less  inequality.  These 
angles  then  will  be  contracted  in  amplitude,  and,  for  tiie  same 
reason  as  before,  the  excursions  of  the  focus  will  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  more  so  the  shorter  tiie  synodic  revolution* 

(714.)  Since  the  cusps  of  either  curve  recur,  in  successive 
synodic  revolutions  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same 
angular  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the  line  of  con- 
junction, the  same  will  be  true  of  all  the  corresponding  points 
in  the  curve  resulting  from  their  superposition*  In  that 
curve,  every  cusp,  of  either  constituent,  will  give  rise  to 
a  convexity,  and  every  intercuspidal  arc  to  a  relative  con- 
cavity. It  is  evident  then  that  the  compoimd  curve  or 
true  path  of  the  focus  so  residting,  but  for  the  cause  above 
mentioned,  would  return  into  itself,  whenever  the  periodic 
times  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  bodies  are  com- 
mensurate, because  in  that  case  the  synodic  period  will  also 
be  commensurate   with  either,  and  the  arc  of  longitude 


intercepted  between  the  sidereal  place  of  any  one  conjunction, 
and  that  next  following  it,  will  be  an  aliquot  part  of  360?. 
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In  all  other  cases  it  would  be  a  non-reentering^  more  or  lem 
undulating  and  more  or  leas  r^ular;,  spiroid^  aooordiiig  to  the 
number  of  cusps  in  each  of  the  constituent  curFes  (that  is  to 
8a75  according  to  the  number  of  neutral  points  or  changes  of 
direction  from  inwards  to  outwardsy  or  from  accelerating  to 
retarding,  and  vice  versa,  of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces,) 
in  a  complete  synodic  revolution,  and  their  distribution  over 
the  circumference. 

(715.)  With  regard  to  these  changes,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
distinguish  three  cases,  in  which  the  perturbations  of  planet 
by  planet  are  very  distinct  in  character.      1st.  When  the 
disturbing  planet  is  exterior.     In  this  case  there  are  four 
neutral  points  of  either  force.     Those  of  the  tangential  force 
occur  at  the  syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
(which  we  shall  call  points  of  equidistance),  equidistant  from 
the  sun  and  the  dbturbing  planet  (at  which  points^,  as  we 
have  shown  (art  614.),  the  total  disturbing  force  is  always 
directed  inwards  towards  the  sun).     Those  of  the   nomud 
force  occur  at  points  intermediate  between  these  last  men- 
tioned points,  and  the  syzygies,  which,  if  the  disturbing  planet 
be  very  distant,  hold  nearly  the  situation  they  do  in  the  lunar 
theory,  t.  e.  considerably  nearer  the  quadratures  than   the 
syzygies.     In  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  disturbing 
planet  diminishes,  two  of  these  points,  viz.  those  nearest  the 
syzygy,  approach  to  each  other,  and  to  the  syzygy,  and  in 
the  extreme  case,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  are  equal, 
coincide  with  it. 

(716.)  The  second  case  is  that  in  which  the  disturbing 
planet  is  interior  to  the  disturbed,  but  at  a  distance  from  the 
sun  greater  than  half  that  of  the  latter.  In  this  case  there 
are  four  neutral  points  of  the  tangential  force,  and  only  two 
of  the  normal.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  occur  at  the 
syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  equidbtance.  The  force  retards 
the  disturbed  body  from  conjunction  to  the  first  such  points 
after  conjunction,  accelerates  it  thence  to  the  opposition 
thence  again  retards  it  to  the  next  point  of  equidistance, 
and  finally  again  accelerates  it  up  to  the  conjunction.  As 
the  disturbing  orbit  contracts  in  dimension  the  points  of  equi- 
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distance  approach ;  their  distance  from  syzygy  from  6(f  (the 
extreme  case)  diminishing  t6  nothing,  when  they  coincide  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  conjunction.  In  the  case  of  Saturn 
disturbed  by  Jupiter,  that  distance  is  only  23^  33^  The 
neutral  points  of  the  normal  force  lie  somewhat  beyond  the 
quadratures,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  and  do  not  undergo 
any  very  material  change  of  situation  with  the.  contraction 
of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(717.)  The  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  diameter  of  the 
disturbing  interior  orbit  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  disturbed. 
In  this  case  there  are  only  two  points  of  evanescence  for 
either  force.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  are  the  syzygies. 
The  disturbed  planet  is  accelerated  throughout  the  whole 
semi-revolution  from  conjunction  to  opposition,  and  retarded 
from  opposition  to  conjunction,  the  maxima  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  occurring  not  far  from  quadrature.  The 
neutral  points  of  the  normal  force  are  situated  nearly  as  in 
the  last  case ;  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  quadratures  towards 
the  opposition.  All  these  varieties  the  student  will  easily 
trace  out  by  simply  drawing  the  figures,  and  resolving  the 
forces  in  a  series  of  cases,  beginning  with  a  very  large  and 
ending  with  a  very  small  diameter  of  the  disturbing  orbit. 
It  will  greatly  aid  him  in  impressing  on  his  imagination  the 
general  relations  of  the  subject,  if  he  construct,  as  he  proceeds, 


for  each  case,  the  elegant  and  symmetrical  ovals  in  wluch  the 
points  N  and  L  (Jig,  art  675.)  always  lie,  for  a  fixed  position 
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of  M,  and  of  which  the  annexed  figure  ezpreflBes  the  fonns 
they  respectively  assume  in  the  tliinl  case  now  onder  ocMisi- 
deration«  The  second  only  differs  from  this,  in  having  the 
oommon  vertex  m  of  both  ovals  outside  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
A  Pj  while  in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbing  planet  the 
oval  m  L  assumes  a  four-lobed  form ;  its  lobes  respectlyely 
touching  the  oval  m  N  in  its  vertices,  and  cutting  the  orbit 
A  P  in  the  points  of  equidistance  and  of  tangency^  {u  e.  where 
M  P  S  b  a  right  angle)  as  in  this  figure. 


(718.)  It  would  be  easy  now,  bearing  these  features  in  mind, 
to  trace  in  any  proposed  case  the  form  of  the  spiroid  curve, 
described,  as  above  explained,  by  the  upper  focus.  It  will 
suffice,  however,  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  1st,  That 
between  every  two  successive  conjunctions  of  P  and  M  the 
same  general  form,  the  same  subordinate  undulations,  and  the 
same  terminal  displacement  of  the  upper  focus  are  continually 
rei)eatcd.  2dly,  That  the  motion  of  the  focus  in  this  curve 
is  retrograde  whenever  the  disturbing  planet  is  exterior,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  apsides  of  the  momentary  ellipse  also 
recede,  with  a  mean  velocity  such  as,  but  for  that  dis- 
placement, would  bring  them  round  at  each  conjunction  to 
the  same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the  line  of  syzygies. 
3dly,  That  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  of  the 
apse,  the  disturbed  planet,  apart  from  that  consideration, 
would  be  twice  in  perihelio  and  twice  in  aphelio  in  its 
momentary  ellipse  in  each  synodic  revolution,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun  —  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  and  of  the  undulating  movement  of 
the    focus   H  itself,   an    inequality   will    arise,   analogous. 
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mutatis  mutandis  in  each  case,  to  the  moon's  yariation,  under 
which  term  we  comprehend  (not  exactly  in  conformity  to  its 
strict  technical  meaning  in  the  lunar  theory)  not  only  the 
principal  inequality  thus  arising,  but  all  its  subordinate  flu(5- 
tuations.  And  on  this  the  parallactic  inequality  thus  violently 
exaggerated  is  superposed. 

(719.)  We  come  now  to  the  class  of  inequalities  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  an  appretiable  amount  of  per^ 
manent  excentricity  in  the  orbit  of  one  or  of  both  the  dis- 
turbing and  disturbed  planets,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
their  conjunctions  do  not  take  place  at  equal  distances  either 
from  the  central  body  or  from  each  other,  and  therefore  that 
symmetry  in  every  synodic  revolution  on  which  depends  the 
exact  restoration  of  both  the  axis  and  excentricity  to  their 
original  values  at  the  completion  of  each  such  revolution  no 
longer  subsists.  In  passing  from  conjunction  to  conjunction^ 
then,  there  will  no  longer  be  effected  either  a  complete  re- 
storation of  the  upper  focus  to  the  same  relative  situation,  or 
of  the  axis  to  the  same  length  which  they  respectively  had  at 
the  outset.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the 
differences  in  both  respects  are  only  what  remain  outstanding 
after  the  compensation  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
viations to  and  fro  from  a  mean  state  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution ;  and  that  they  amount  to  but  small  fractions 
of  the  total  excursions  of  the  focus  from  its  first  position,  or 
of  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  axis  effected 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  tangential  force, — so  small,  indeed, 
that,  unless  owing  to  peculiar  adjustments  they  be  enabled 
to  accumulate  again  and  again  at  successive  conjimctions  in 
the  same  direction,  they  would  be  altogether  undeserving  of 
any  especial  notice  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Such  adjust- 
ments, however,  would  evidently  exist  if  the  periodic  times 
of  the  planets  were  exactly  commensurable ;  since  in  that  case 
all  the  possible  conjunctions  which  could  ever  happen  (the 
elements  not  being  materially  changed)  woidd  take  place  at 
fixed  points  in  longitude,  the  intermediate  points  being  never 
visited  by  a  conjunction.  Now,  of  the  conjunctions  thus 
distributed,  their  relations  to  the  lines  of  symmetry  in  the 
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orbits  being  all  disfflmilary  some  one  most  be  more  influential 
than  the  rest  on  each  of  the  elements  (not  neceaearOy  the 
s€nne  upon  all).  Consequently^  in  a  complete  cycle  of  ocm- 
junctions,  wherein  each  has  been  yimted  in  its  turn,  the 
influence  of  that  one  on  the  element  to  which  it  stands  so 
especially  related  will  preponderate  oyer  the  counteracting 
and  compensating  influence  of  the  rest,  and  thus,  although 
in  such  a  cycle  as  above  specified,  a  further  and  much  more 
exact  compensation  will  have  been  effected  in  its  value  than 
in  a  single  revolution ;  still  that  compensation  will  not  be 
complete,  but  a  portion  of  the  effect  (be  it  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  excentricity  or  the  axis,  or  to  cause  the  spee 
to  advance  or  to  recede,)  will  renuun  outstanding.  In  the 
next  cycle  of  the  same  kind  this  will  be  repeated,  and  the 
result  will  be  of  the  same  character,  and  so  on,  till  at  length 
a  sensible  and  ultimately  a  large  amount  of  change  shall  have 
taken  place,  and  in  fact  until  the  axis  (and  with  it  the  mean 
motion)  shall  have  so  altered  as  to  destroy  the  commensora- 
bility  of  periods,  and  the  apsides  have  so  shifted  as  to  alter 
the  place  of  the  most  influential  conjunction. 

(720.)  Now,  although  it  is  true  that  the  mean  motions  of 
no  two  planets  arc  exactly  commensurate,  yet  cases  are  not 
wanting  in  which  there  exists  an  approach  to  this  adjustment. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  a  cycle 
composed  of  five  periods  of  Jupiter  and  two  of  Saturn, 
although  it  does  not  exactly  bring  about  the  same  configuration, 
does  so  pretty  nearly.  Five  periods  of  Jupiter  are  21663 
days,  and  two  periods  of  Saturn,  21519  days.  The  difference 
is  only  146  days,  in  which  Jupiter  describes,  on  an  average, 
12°,  and  Saturn  about  5°;  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  the 
former  interval  they  will  only  be  7**  from  a  conjunction  in 
the  same  parts  of  their  orbits  as  before.  If  we  calculate  the 
time  which  will  exactly  bring  about,  on  the  average,  three 
conjunctions  of  the  two  planets,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  21760 
days,  their  synodical  period  being  7253*4  days.  In  this 
interval  Saturn  will  have  described  8**  6'  in  excess  of  two 
sidereal  revolutions,  and  Jupiter  the  same  angle  in  excess  of 
five.     Every  tliird  conjunction,  then,  will  take  place  8**  6'  in 
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advance  of  the  preceding^  which  is  near  enough  to  establish* 
not,  it  is  true,  an  identity  with^  but  still  a  great  approach  to 
the  case  in  question.  The  excess  of  action,  for  several  such 
triple  conjunctions  (7  or  8)  in  succession,  will  lie  the  same 
way,  and  at  each  of  them  the  elements  of  P's  orbit  and  its 
angular  motion  will  be  similarly  influenced,  so  as  to  accumu- 
late the  effect  upon  its  longitude;  thus  giving  rise  to  an 
irregularity  of  considerable  magnitude  and  very  long  period* 
which  is  well  known  to  astronomers  by  the  name  of  the  great 
inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

(721.)  The  arc  S''  6'  is  contamed  44|  times  in  the  whole 
circumference  of  360**;  and  accordingly,  if  we  trace  round 
this  particular  conjunction,  we  shall  find  it  will  return  to  the 
same  point  of  the  orbit  in  so  many  times  21760  days,  or  in 
2648  years.  But  the  conjunction  we  are  now  considering  is 
only  one  out  of  three.  The  other  two  will  happen  at  points 
of  the  orbit  about  123°  and  246°  distant,  and  these  points  also 
will  advance  by  the  same  arc  of  8°  6Mn  21760  days.  Con- 
sequently  the  period  of  2648  years  will  bring  them  all  round, 
and  in  that  interval  each  of  them  will  pass  through  that  point 
of  the  two  orbits  from  which  we  commenced :  hence  a  con," 
junction  (one  or  other  of  the  three)  will  happen  at  that  point 
once  in  one  third  of  this  period,  or  in  883  years ;  and  this  is, 
therefore,  the  cycle  in  which  the  "  great  inequality  "  would 
undergo  its  full  compensation,  did  the  elements  of  the  orbits 
continue  all  that  time  invariable.  Their  variation,  however, 
is  considerable  in  so  long  an  interval;  and,  owing  to  this 
cause,  the  period  itself  is  prolonged  to  about  918  years. 

(722.)  We  have  selected  this  inequality  as  the  most  remaik- 
able  instance  of  this  kind  of  action  on  account  of  its  magnitude 
the  length  of  its  period,  and  its  high  historical  interest.  It 
had  long  been  remarked  by  astronomers,  that  on  comparing 
together  modem  with  ancient  observations  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  mean  motions  of  these  planets  did  not  appear  to 
be  uniform.  The  period  of  Saturn,  for  instance,  appeared  to 
have  been  lengthening  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  of  Jupiter  shortening— that  is  to 
say,  the  one  planet  was  constantly  lagging  behind,  and  th« 
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other  getting  in  advance  of  its  calculated  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  process  precisely  the  reyerBB 
seemed  to  be  going  on.  It  is  true  the  whole  retaidatioiiB 
and  accelerations  observed  were  not  very  great ;  but,  as  thdr 
influence  went  on  accumulating,  they  produced,  at  length, 
material  diflerences  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
places  of  both  these  planets,  which  as  they  could  not  then  be 
accounted  for  by  any  theory,  excited  a  high  d^ree  of  attention, 
and  were  even,  at  one  time,  too  hastily  regarded  as  almost 
subversive  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravity.  For  a  kmg 
while  tins  difference  baffled  every  endeavour  to  account  for 
it ;  till  at  length  Laplace  pointed  out  its  cause  in  the  near 
conunensurability  of  the  mean  motions,  as  above  shown,  and 
succeeded  in  calculating  its  period  and  amount. 

(723.)  The  inequality  in  question  amounts,  at  its  maximum, 
to  an  alternate  gain  and  loss  of  about  0^  49'  in  the  longitude 
of  Saturn,  and  a  corresponding  loss  and  gidn  of  about  0^  21' 
in  that  of  Jupiter.  That  an  acceleration  in  the  one  planet 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  retardation  in  the  other, 
might  appear  at  first  sight  self-evident,  if  we  connder,  that 
action  and  reaction  being  equal,  and  in  contrary  directions, 
whatever  momentum  Jupiter  communicates  to  Saturn  in  the 
direction  P  M,  the  same  momentum  must  Saturn  conmiunicate 
to  Jupiter  in  the  direction  M  P.  The  one,  therefore,  it  might 
seem  to  be  plausibly  argued,  will  be  dragged  forward, 
whenever  the  other  is  pulled  back  in  its  orbit.  The  inference 
is  correct,  so  far  as  the  general  andjinal  result  goes  ;  but  the 
reasoning  by  which  it  would,  on  the  first  glance,  appear  to  bo 
thus  simimarily  established  is  fallacious,  or  at  least  incomplete. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  whatever  momentum  Jupiter  com- 
municates directly  to  Saturn,  Saturn  communicates  an  equal 
momentum  to  Jupiter  in  an  opposite  linear  direction.  But  it 
is  not  with  the  absolute  motions  of  the  two  planets  in  space 
that  we  are  now  concerned,  but  with  the  relative  motion  of 
each  separately,  with  respect  to  the  sun  regarded  as  at  rest^ 
The  perturbative  forces  (the  forces  which  disturb  these  relative 
motions)  do  not  act  along  the  line  of  jimction  of  the  planets 
(art.  614.).     In  the  reasoning  thus  objected  to,  the  attraction 
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of  each  on  the  sun  has  been  left  out  of  the  aocount  *>  and  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that  these  attractions  neutralize  and 
destroy  each  other's  effects  in  considerable  periods  of  time, 
as  bearing  upon  the  result  in  question.  Suppose  then  that 
we  for  a  moment  abandon  the  point  of  yiew,  in  which  we 
have  hitherto  all  along  conffldered  the  subject,  and  regard  the 
stm  as  free  to  move,  and  liable  to  be  displaced  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  two  planets.  Then  will  the  movements  of  all  be 
performed  about  the  common  center  of  gravity,  just  as  they 
would  have  been  about  the  sun's  center  regarded  as  immo- 
veable, the  sun  all  the  while  circulating  in  a  small  orbit  (with 
a  motion  compounded  of  the  two  elliptic  motions  it  would 
have  in  virtue  of  their  separate  attractions)  about  the  same 
center.  Now  in  this  case  M  still  disturbs  P,  and  P,  M,  but 
the  whole  disturbing  force  now  acts  along  their  line  of  junction, 
and  since  it  remains  true  that  whatever  momentum  M  gene- 
rates in  P,  P  will  generate  the  same  in  M  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  it  will  also  be  strictly  true  that,  so  far  as  a  disturb- 
ance of  their  elliptic  motions  about  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  system  is  alone  regarded,  whatever  disturbance 
of  velodty  is  generated  in  the  one,  a  contrary  disturbance  of 
velocity  (only  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  masses  and  modified, 
though  never  contradicted,  by  the  directions  in  which  they 
are  respectively  moving),  will  be  generated  in  the  other. 
Now  when  we  are  considering  only  inequalities  of  long  period 
comprehending  many  complete  revolutions  of  both  planets, 
and  which  arise  from  changes  in  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
affecting  their  mean  motions,  it  matters  not  whether  we 
suppose  these  motions  performed  about  the  common  center 
of  gravity,  or  about  the  sun,  which  never  departs  from 
that  center  to  any  material  extent  (the  mass  of  the  sun 
being  such  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  planets,  that 
that  center  always  lies  within  his  surface).     The  mean  motion 


*  We  are  here  reading  a  sort  of  recantation.  In  the  edition  of  18S3  the 
remarkable  result  in  question  u  sought  to  be  established  by  this  yicioua  reason* 
ing.  The  nriLnake  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  is  so  apt  to  haunt  the  ideas  o£ 
beginners  in  this  department  of  physics,  that  it  is  worth  while  expre«ly  to  warn 
them  against  it. 
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therefore,  n^arded  aa  the  average  angular  velocity  during  a 
revolution,  is  the  same  whether  estimated  bj  reference  to  the 
sun's  center,  or  to  the  center  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  relative  mean  motion  referred  to  the  sun  is  identical  with 
the  absolute  mean  motion  referred  to  the  center  of  gravity. 

(724.)  This  reasoning  applies  equally  to  every  case  of 
mutual  disturbance  resulting  in  a  long  inequality  such  aa  may 
arise  from  a  slow  and  long-continued  periodical  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  axes,  and  geometers  have  accordingly 
demonstrated  as  a  consequence  from  it,  that  the  proportion 
in  which  such  inequalities  afiect  the  longitudes  of  the  two 
planets  concerned,  or  the  maxima  of  the  excesses  and  defects 
of  their  longitudes  above  and  below  their  elliptic  values, 
thence  arising,  in  each,  are  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  masses  multiplied  by  the  square  roots  of  the  major 
axes  of  their  orbits,  and  this  result  is  confirmed  by  observ- 
ation, and  will  be  found  verified  in  tiie  instance  inunediately 
in  question  as  nearly  as  the  uncertiunty  still  subsisting  as  to 
the  masses  of  the  two  planets  will  permit. 

(725.)  The  inequality  in  question,  as  has  been  observed  in 
general,  (art.  718.)  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not  for  the 
partial  compensation  which  is  operated  in  it  in  every  triple 
conjunction  of  the  planets.  Suppose 
P  Q  R  to  be  Saturn's  orbit,  and 
pqr  Jupiter's;  and  suppose  a  con- 
junction to  take  place  at  P/>,  on  the 
line  S  A ;  a  second  at  123°  distance, 
on  the  line  S  B ;  a  third  at  246''  dis- 
tance, on  S  C  ;  and  the  next  at  368% 
on  S  D.  This  last-mentioned  con- 
junction, taking  place  nearly  in  the 
situation  of  the  first,  will  produce 
nearly  a  repetition  of  the  first  effect  in  retarding  or  accelerating 
the  planets;  but  the  other  two,  being  in  the  most  remote 
situations  possible  from  the  first,  will  happen  under  entirely 
different  circumstances  as  to  the  position  of  the  perihelia  of 
the  orbits.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  a  presentation  of  the  one 
planet  to  the  other  in  conjunction,  in  a  variety  of  situations. 
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tends  to  produce  compenBation ;  and^  in  fact,  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  compensation  which  can  be  produced  by 
only  three  conjunctions  is  when  they  are  thus  equally  dis- 
tributed round  the  center.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  amount  of  perturbation  which  is  thus  accumulated  in 
each  triple  conjunction,  but  only  that  small  part  which  is  left 
uncompensated  by  the  intermediate  ones.  The  reader,  who 
possesses  already  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  consideration  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  that  part  of  the  geometrical  investigation  of  this 
inequality  which  leads  us  to  seek  its  expression  in  terms  of 
the  third  order,  or  involving  the  cubes  and  products  of  three 
dimensions  of  the  excentricities  and  inclinations;  and  how 
the  continual  accumulation  of  small  quantities,  during  long 
periods,  corresponds  to  what  geometers  intend  when  they 
speak  of  small  terms  receiving  great  accessions  of  magnitude 
by  the  introduction  of  large  coefficients  in  the  process  of 
integration. 

(726.)  Similar  considerations  apply  to  every  case  of  ap- 
proximate commensurability  which  can  take  place  among  the 
mean  motions  of  any  two  planets.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that 
which  obtains  between  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  and 
Venus,  — 13  times  the  period  of  Venus  being  very  nearly 
equal  to  8  times  that  of  the  earth.  This  gives  rise  to  an  ex- 
tremely near  coincidence  of  every  fifth  conjunction,  in  the 
same  parts  of  each  orbit  (within  ^^^th  part  of  a  circum- 
ference), and  therefore  to  a  correspondingly  extensive  accu- 
mulation of  the  resulting  uncompensated  perturbation.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  part  of  the  perturbation  thus  accu- 
mulated is  only  that  which  remains  outstanding  after  passing 
the  equalizing  ordeal  of  five  conjunctions  equally  distributed 
round  the  circle ;  or,  in  the  language  of  geometers,  is  de- 
pendent on  powers  and  products  of  the  excentricities  and 
inclinations  of  the  fifth  order.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
minute,  and  the  whole  resulting  inequality,  according  to  the 
elaborate  calculations  of  Mr.  Airy,  to  whom  it  owes  its  de- 
tection, amounts  to  no  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  its  maximum, 
wliile  its  period  is  no  less  than  240  years.     This  example  will 
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serve  to  show  to  what  minuteness  these  enquiries  have  been 
earned  in  the  planetary  theory. 

(727.)  That  variations  of  long  period  arimng  in  the  way 
above  described  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  similarly 
perioilical  displacements  of  the  upper  focus,  equivalent  in  their 
effect  to  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
ezcentricity,  and  in  the  position  of  the  line  of  apsidesi,  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  motion 
of  the  upper  focus  under  the  influence  of  the  disturbing  forces. 
In  the  case  of  circular  orbits  the  mean  place  of  H  coincides 
with  S  the  center  of  the  sun,  but  if  the  orbits  have  any  inde- 
pendent ellipticity,  this  coincidence  will  no  longer  exist — and 
the  mean  place  of  the  upper  focus  will  come  to  be  inferred 
from  the  average  of  all  the  situations  which  it  actually  holds 
during  an  entire  revolution.  Now  the  fixity  of  this  point 
depends  on  the  equality  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  cus- 
pidated curves,  and  consequent  equality  of  excursion  of 
the  focus  in  each  particular  direction,  in  every  sucoessiYe 
situation  of  the  line  of  conjunction.  But  if  there  be  some 
one  line  of  conjunction  in  which  these  excursions  are  greater 
in  any  one  particular  direction  than  in  another,  the  mean 
place  of  the  focus  will  be  displaced,  and  if  this  process  be  re- 
peated, that  mean  place  will  continue  to  deviate  more  and 
more  from  its  original  position,  and  thus  will  arise  a  circu- 
lation of  the  mean  place  of  the  foctis  for  a  revolution  about 
another  mean  situation,  the  average  of  all  the  former  mean 
places  during  a  complete  cycle  of  conjunctions.  Supposing 
S  to  be  the  sun,  O  the  situation  the  upper  focus  would  have, 
had  these  inequalities  no  existence,  and  H  K  the  path  of  the 
upper  focus,  which  it  pursues  about  O  by  reason  of  them, 
then  it  is  evident  that  in  the  course  of  a  complete  cycle  of 
the  inequality  in  question,  the  excentricity  will  have  fluc- 
tuated between  the  extreme  limits  S  J  and  S  I  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  longer  axis  between  the  extreme  position  S  H 
and  S  K,  and  tliat  if  we  suppose  ij  A  A  to  be  the  corresponding 
mean  places  of  the  focus,  ij  will  be  the  extent  of  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  mean  excentricity,  and  the  angle  hsk,  that  of  tho 
longitude  of  the  perigee. 
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(728.)  Thfl  periods  then  m  whicli  tlieae  fluctimtions  go 
diroogh  thdr  phases  are  necessarily  equal  in  duration  with 
thftt  of  the  inequality  in  longitude,  with  which  the;  stand  in 
connection.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  their  maxinua 
all  coincide.  The  variation  of  the  axis  to  which  that  of  the 
mean  motion  corresponds,  depends  on  the  tangential  force  only 
whose  mftyimiim  is  not  at  conjunction  or  opposition,  Irot  at 
points  remote  from  either,  while  the  ezcentricity  depends 
both  on  the  normal  and  tangential  forcesi  the  maximum  of  the 
former  of  which  is  at  the  conjunction.  That  particular  con- 
jimction  therefore,  which  is  moat  influential  on  the  axis,  is 
not  so  on  the  excentricity,  so  that  it  can  by  no  means  be 
concluded  that  either  the  maximum  value  of  the  axis  coincides 
with  the  TnnTrimnm,  or  the  minimum  of  the  excentricity,  or 
with  the  greatest  excurBion  to  or  fro  of  the  line  of  apsides 
from  its  mean  utuation,  all  that  can  be  safely  asserted  is,  that 
as  either  the  axis  or  the  excentricity  of  the  one  orbit  varies, 
that  of  the  other  will  vary  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(729.)  The  primary  elements  of  the  lunar  and  planetary 
orbits,  which  may  be  regarded  as  variable,  are  the  longitude 
of  the  node,  the  inclination,  the  axis,  excentridty,  longitude 
of  the  perihelion,  and  epoch  (art.  496.).  In  the  foregoing 
articles  we  have  shown  in  what  manner  each  of  the  first  five 
of  these  elements  are  made  to  vary,  by  the  direct  actitm  of 
the  perturbing  forces.  It  remains  to  expLun  in  what  manner 
the  last  comes  to  be  affected  by  them.  And  here  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  instance,  to  remove  some  degree  of  obscurity 
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which  may  be  thought  to  hang  about  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  itself  is  to  be  understood  in  speaking  of  an  orbit,  eveiy 
other  element  of  which  is  regarded  as  in  a  continual  state  of 
variation.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  were  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cess of  calculation  described  in  arts.  499.  and  500.  by  which  a 
planet's  heliocentric  longitude  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  computed 
for  a  given  time ;  and  setting  out  with  a  heliocentric  lon^tude 
ascertiuned  by  observation,  all  the  other  elements  being  known, 
we  were  to  calculate  either  what  mean  longitude  the  planet 
had  at  a  given  epochal  time,  or,  which  would  come  to  the  same 
thing,  at  what  moment  of  time  (thenceforward  to  be  assumed 
as  an  epoch)  it  had  a  given  mean  longitude.  It  is  evident 
that  by  this  means  the  epoch,  if  not  otherwise  known,  would 
become  known,  whether  we  consider  it  as  the  moment  of  time 
corresponding  to  a  convenient  mean  longitude,  or  as  the  mean 
longitude  corresponding  to  a  convenient  time.  The  latter  way 
of  considering  it  has  some  advantages  in  respect  of  general 
convenience,  and  astronomers  are  in  agreement  in  employing, 
as  an  element  under  the  title  '^  Epoch  of  the  mean  longitude," 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  planet  so  computed  for  a  fixed  date ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  conunencement  of  the  year  1800,  mean 
time  at  a  given  place.  Supposing  now  all  the  elements  of  the 
orbit  invariable,  if  we  were  to  go  through  this  reverse  process, 
and  thus  ascertain  the  epoch  (so  defined)  from  any  number  of 
different  perfectly  correct  heliocentric  longitudes,  it  is  dear 
we  should  always  come  to  the  same  result.  One  and  the 
same  ^^  epoch  "  would  come  out  from  all  the  calculations. 

(730.)  Considering  then  the  ** epoch"  in  this  light,  as 
merely  a  result  of  this  reversed  process  of  calculation,  and  not 
as  the  direct  result  of  an  observation  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose at  the  precise  epochal  moment  of  time,  (which  would  be, 
generally  speaking,  impracticable,)  it  might  be  conceived 
subject  to  variation  in  two  distinct  ways,  viz.  dependently 
and  independently.  Dependently  it  must  vary,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  variation  of  the  other  elements;  because, 
if  setting  out  from  one  and  the  same  observed  heliocentric 
longitude  of  the  planet,  we  calculate  back  to  the  epoch  with 
two  different  sets  of  intermediate  elements,  the  one  set  con^ 
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Bistlng  of  those  which  it  had  immediately  before  its  arrival  at 
that  longitude,  the  other  that  which  it  takes  up  immediately 
after  (t.  e.  with  an  unvaried  and  a  varied  system),  we  cannot 
(unless  by  singular  accident  of  mutual  counteraction)  arrive 
at  the  same  result ;  and  the  difference  of  the  results  is  evi* 
dently  the  variation  of  the  epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  vary  independently ;  for  since  this  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  the  unvaried  and  varied  epochs  can  become 
known,  and  as  both  result  from  direct  processes  of  calculation 
involving  only  given  data,  the  results  can  only  differ  by 
reason  of  the  difference  of  those  data.  Or  we  may  argue 
thus.  The  change  in  the  path  of  the  planet,  and  its  place  in 
that  path  so  changed,  at  any  future  time  (supposing  it  to 
undergo  no  further  variation),  are  entirely  owing  to  the  change 
in  its  velocity  and  direction,  produced  by  the  disturbing 
forces  at  the  point  of  disturbance ;  now  these  latter  changes 
(as  we  have  above  seen)  are  completely  represented  by  the 
momentary  change  in  the  situation  of  the  upper  focus,  taken 
in  combination  with  the  momentary  variation  in  the  plane  of 
the  orbit ;  and  these  therefore  express  the  total  effect  of  the 
disturbing  forces.  There  is,  therefore,  no  direct  and  specific 
action  on  the  epoch  as  an  independent  variable.  It  is  simply 
left  to  acconunodate  itself  to  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the 
mode  already  indicated. 

(731.)  Nevertheless,  should  the  effects  of  perturbation  by 
inducing  changes  on  these  other  elements  affect  the  mean  lon- 
gitude of  the  planet  in  any  other  way  than  can  be  considered 
as  properly  taken  account  of,  by  the  varied  periodic  time  due 
to  a  change  of  axis,  such  effects  must  be  regarded  as  incident 
on  the  epoch.  This  is  the  case  with  a  very  curious  class  of 
perturbations  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  and  which  have 
their  origin  in  an  alteration  of  the  average  distance  at  which 
the  disturbed  body  is  found  at  every  instant  of  a  complete 
revolution,  distinct  from,  and  not  brought  about  by  the 
variation  of  the  major  semi-axis,  or  momentary  **  mean  du^ 
tance**  which  is  an  imaginary  magnitude,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  average  of  the  actual  distances  now 
contemplated.     Perturbations  of  this  class  (like  the  moon's 
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variation,  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected)  are  in- 
dependent on  the  excentricity  of  the  disturbed  orbit ;  for  which 
reason  we  shall  simplify  our  treatment  of  tins  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  supposing  that  orbit  to  have  no  permanent  excen- 
tricity,  the  upper  focus  in  its  successive  displacements  merely 
revolving  about  a  mean  position  coincident  with  the  lower. 
We  shall  also  suppose  M  veiy  distant,  as  in  the  lunar  theory. 

(732.)  Referring  to  what  is  said  in  arts.  706.  and  707*9  &nd 
to  tiie  figures  accompanying  those  articles,  and  considering 
first  tiie  effect  of  the  tangential  force,  we  see  that  besides  the 
effect  of  that  force  in  changing  the  length  of  the  axis,  and 
consequently  the  periodic  time,  it  causes  the  upper  focus  H  to 
describe,  in  each  revolution  of  P,  a  four-cusped  curve,  a,  <f,i,r, 
about  S,  all  whose  intercuspidal  arcs  are  similar  and  equaL 
This  supposes  M  fixed,  and  at  an  invariable  distance, —  suppo- 
sitions which  simplify  the  relations  of  the  subject,  and  (as  we 
shall  afterwards  show)  do  not  affect  the  general  nature  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn.  In  virtue,  then,  of  the  excentricity 
thus  ^ven  rise  to,  P  will  be  at  the  perigee  of  its  momentary 
ellipse  at  syzy^es  and  in  its  apogee  at  quadratures.  Apart, 
therefore^  from  the  change  arising  from  the  variation  of  axis, 
the  distance  of  P  from  S  will  be  less  at  syzygies,  and  greater 
at  quadratures,  than  in  the  original  circle.  But  the  average 
of  all  the  distances  during  a  whole  revolution  will  be  un- 
altered ;  because  tiie  distances  of  a,  c/,  by  e  from  S  being 
•equal,  and  the  arcs  sjrmmetrical,  the  approach  in  and  about 
perigee  will  be  equal  to  the  recess  in  and  about  apogee.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  effect  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
length  of  the  axis  itself,  on  the  average  in  question,  is  ntV, 
because  the  alternate  increases  and  decreases  of  that  length 
balance  each  otiier  in  a  complete  revolution.  Thus  we  sec 
that  the  tangential  force  is  excluded  from  all  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  class  of  perturbations  now  under  consideration. 

(733.)  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  normal  force.  lu 
virtue  of  the  action  of  that  force  the  upper  focus  describes,  in 
each  revolution  of  P,  the  four-cusped  curve  (Jig.  art  707.), 
whose  intercuspidal  arcs  are  alternately  of  very  unequal 
extent,  arising,  as  wc  have  seen,  from  the  longer  duration  and 
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greater  energy  of  the  outward  than  of  the  inward  action  of  the 
disturbing  force.  Although,  therefore,  in  perigee  at  syzygies 
and  in  apogee  at  quadratures,  the  apogeal  recess  is  much 
greater  than  the  perigeal  approach,  inasmuch  as  S  ^  greatly 
exceeds  S  a.  On  the  average  of  a  whole  revolution,  then,  the 
recesses  will  preponderate,  and  the  average  distance  will  there- 
fore be  greater  in  the  disturbed  than  in  the  undisturbed  orbit. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conclusion  is  quite  independent 
of  any  change  in  the  length  of  the  axis,  which  the  normal  force 
has  no  power  to  produce. 

(734.)  But  neither  does  the  normal  force  operate  any 
change  of  linear  velocity  in  the  disturbed  body.  When 
carried  out,  therefore,  by  the  effect  of  that  force  to  a  greater 
distance  firom  S,  the  angular  velocity  of  its  motion  round  S 
will  be  diminished :  and  contrariwise  when  brought  nearer. 
The  average  of  all  the  momentary  angular  motions,  therefore, 
will  decrease  with  the  increase  in  that  of  the  momentary 
distances ;  and  in  a  higher  ratio,  since  the  angular  velocity, 
under  an  equable  description  of  areas,  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  the  disturbing  force,  being  (in  the 
case  supposed)  directed  to  or  from  the  center,  does  not  disturb 
that  equable  description  (art  616.).  Consequently,  on  the 
average  of  a  whole  revolution,  the  angular  motion  is  slower, 
and  therefore  the  time  of  completing  a  revolution,  and  returning 
to  the  same  longitude,  longer  than  in  the  undisturbed  orbit, 
sad  that  independent  of  and  without  any  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  momentary  axis,  and  the  *^ periodic  time"  or  '^mean 
motion"  dependent  thereon.  We  leave  to  the  reader  to  follow 
out  (as  is  easy  to  do)  the  same  train  of  reasoning  in  the  cases 
of  planetary  perturbation,  when  M  is  not  very  remote,  and 
when  it  is  interior  to  the  disturbed  orbit.  In  the  latter  case 
the  preponderant  effect  changes  from  a  retardation  of  angular 
velocity  to  an  acceleration,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  average 
dimensions  of  P's  orbit  to  a  contraction. 

(735.)  The  above  is  an  accurate  analysis,  according  to 
strict  dynamical  principles,  of  an  effect  which,  speaking  roughly, 
may  be  assimilated  to  an  alteration  of  M's  gravitation  towards 
S  by  the  mean  preponderant  amount  of  the  outward  and 
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inward  action  of  the  normal  forces  constantly  exerted — nearly 
ad  would  be  the  case  if  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  body  were 
formed  into  a  ring  of  unifoiin  thickness,  concentric  with  S, 
and  of  such  diameter  as  to  exert  an  action  on  P  everywhere 
equal  to  such  mean  preponderant  force,  and  in  the  same 
direction  as  to  inwards  or  outwards.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
action  of  such  a  ring  on  P,  will  be  the  difference  of  its  attrac- 
tions on  the  two  points  P  and  S,  of  which  the  latter  occupies 
its  center^  the  former  is  excentric.  Now  the  attraction  of  a 
ring  on  its  center  is  manifestly  equal  in  all  directions,  and 
therefore,  estimated  in  any  one  direction,  is  zero.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  a  point  P  out  of  its  center,  if  within  the  ring^ 
the  resulting  attraction  will  always  be  outwards^  towards  the 
nearest  point  of  the  ring,  or  directly  from  the  center.*  But 
if  P  lie  without  the  ring,  the  resulting  force  will  act  always 
inwards^  urgmg  P  towards  its  center.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  mean  effect  of  the  radial  force  of  the  ring  will  be  different 
in  its  direction,  according  as  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body 
is  exterior  or  interior  to  that  of  the  disturbed.    In  the  former 


*  At  this  U  A  proposition  which  the  equilibrium  of  Saturn's  ring  renders  not 
merely  speculatiye  or  illustrative,  it  will  be  well  to  demonstrate  it ;  which  may 
be  done  very  simply,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  calculus.  Conceive  a  spherical 
shell,  and  a  point  within  it :  every  line  passing  through  the  point,  and  termi- 
nating both  ways  in  the  shell,  will,  of  course,  be  equally  inclined  to  its  surface 
at  either  end,  being  a  chord  of  a  spherical  surface,  and,  therefore  symmetrically 
related  to  all  its  parts.  Now,  conceive  a  small  double  cone,  or  pyramid,  having 
its  apex  at  the  point,  and  formed  by  the  conical  motion  of  such  a  line  round  the 
point.  Then  will  the  two  portions  of  the  spherical  shell,  which  form  the  bases 
of  both  the  cones,  or  pyramids,  be  similar  and  equally  inclined  to  their  axes. 
Therefore  their  areas  will  be  to  each  other  ns  the  squares  of  their  distances  from 
the  common  apex.  Therefore  their  attractions  on  it  will  be  equal,  because  the 
attraction  is  as  the  attracting  matter  directly,  and  the  square  of  its  distance  in- 
versely. Now,  these  attractions  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  counter- 
act each  other.  Therefore  the  point  is  in  equilibrium  between  them ;  and  as 
the  same  is  true  of  every  such  pair  of  areas  into  which  the  spherical  shell  can  be 
broken  up,  therefore  the  point  will  be  in  equilibrium  however  tituated  wiihin 
such  a  spherical  shell  Now  take  a  ring,  and  treat  it  similarly,  breaking  its  cir- 
cumference up  into  pairs  of  elements,  the  bases  of  trianglu  formed  by  lines 
passing  through  the  attracted  point.  Here  the  attracting  elements  being  /ines, 
not  mr/aceat  are  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  distances,  not  the  duplieate,  as  they 
should  be  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  maintained, 
but  the  nearest  elements  will  have  the  superiority,  and  the  point  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  urged  towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring.  The  same  is  true  of 
every  linear  ring,  and  is  therefore  true  of  any  assemblage  of  concentric  ones 
forming  a  flat  annulus,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
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caae  it  will  act  in  diminution^  in  the  latter  in  augmentation 
of  the  central  gravity. 

(736.)  Regarding,  still,  only  the  mean  effect,  as  produced 
in  a  great  number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  increase  of  central  force  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  diminution  of  periodic  time  and  distance  of  a  body 
revolving  with  a  stated  velocity,  and  vice  versd.  This,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  radial 
part  of  the  disturbing  force,  when  exactly  analyzed  It  alters 
permanently,  and  by  a  certain  mean  amount,  the  distances 
and  times  of  revolution  of  all  the  bodies  composing  the 
planetary  system,  firom  what  they  would  be,  did  each  planet 
circulate  about  the  sun  uninfluenced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
rest ;  the  angular  motion  of  the  interior  bodies  of  the  system 
being  thus  rendered  less,  and  those  of  the  exterior  greater, 
than  on  that  supposition.  The  latter  effect,  indeed,  might  be 
at  once  concluded  from  this  obvious  consideration, — that  all 
the  planets  revolving  interiorly  to  any  orbit  may  be  considered 
as  adding  to  the  general  aggregate  of  the  attracting  matter 
within,  which  is  not  the  less  efiScient  for  being  distributed 
over  space,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  circulation. 

(737.)  This  effect,  however,  is  one  which  we  have  no  means 
of  measuring,  or  even  of  detecting,  otherwise  than  by  calcu- 
lation. For  our  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  the  planets  is 
drawn  from  observations  made  on  them  in  their  actual  state, 
and  therefore  under  the  influence  of  this,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  constant  part  of  the  perturbative  action. 
Their  observed  mean  motions  are  therefore  affected  by  the 
whole  amount  of  its  influence ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing this  by  observation  from  the  direct  effect  of  the 
sun's  attraction,  with  which  it  is  blended.  Our  knowledge, 
however,  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  assures  us  that  it  is 
extremely  small ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  all  which  it  is  at  all 
important  to  us  to  know,  in  the  theory  of  their  motions. 

(738.)  The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon,  in  like 
manner,  tends,  by  its  mean  influence  during  many  successive 
revolutions  of  both  bodies,  to  increase  permanently  the 
moon's  distance  and  periodic  time.     But  this  general  average 
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18  not  established^  either  in  the  case  of  the  moon  or  planets, 
without  a  series  of  surbordinate  fluctuations,  which  we  have 
purposely  neglected  to  take  account  of  in  the  above  reasoning, 
and  which  obviously  tend,  in  the  average  of  a  great  multitude 
of  revolutions,  to  neutralize  each  other.  In  the  lunar  theory, 
however,  some  of  these  subordinate  fluctuations  are  very 
sensible  to  observation.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is 
the  moon's  annual  equation ;  so  called  because  it  consbts  in 
an  alternate  increase  and  decrease  in  her  longitude,  corre- 
sponding with  the  earth's  situation  in  its  annual  orbit ;  t.  e. 
to  its  angular  distance  firom  the  perihelion,  and  therefore 
having  a  year  instead  of  a  month,  or  aliquot  part  of  a  month, 
for  its  period.  To  understand  the  mode  of  its  production, 
let  us  suppose  the  sun,  still  holding  a  fixed  position  in  Ion- 
^tude,  to  approach  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth.  Then 
will  all  its  disturbing  forces  be  gradually  increased  in  a  very 
high  ratio  compared  with  the  diminution  of  the  distance 
(being  inversely  as  its* cube;  so  that  its  effects  of  every 
kind  are  three  times  greater  in  respect  of  any  change  of 
distance,  than  they  would  be  by  the  simple  law  of  pro- 
portionality). Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  focus  H  (art. 
707.)  in  the  act  of  describing  each  intercuspidal  arc  of  the 
curve  a,  rf,  i,  ^,  will  be  continually  carried  out  farther  and 
farther  from  S ;  and  the  curve,  instead  of  returning  into 
itself  at  the  end  of  each  revolution,  will  open  out  into  a  sort 
of  cuspidated  spiral,  as  in  the  figure 
annexed.  Retracing  now  the  reason- 
ing of  art.  733.  as  adapted  to  this  state 
of  things,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  long 
as  this  dilatation  goes  on,  so  long  will 
the  difference  between  M's  recess  from 
S  in  aphelio  and  its  approach  in  perihelio  (which  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  consecutive  long  and  short  semidiameters  of 
this  curve)  also  continue  to  increase,  and  with  it  the  average 
of  the  distances  of  M  from  S  in  a  whole  revolution,  and 
consequently  also  the  time  of  performing  such  a  revolution. 
The  reverse  process  will  go  on  as  the  sun  again  recedes. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  earth,  the 
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mean  angular  motion  of  the  moon  on  the  average  of  a  whole 
revolution  will  diminish,  and  the  duration  of  each  lunation 
will  therefore  exceed  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  vice  versd. 

(739.)  The  moon's  orbit  being  supposed  circular,  the  sun's 
orbitual  motion  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  the 
moon  longer  under  the  influence  of  every  gradation  of  the 
disturbing  force,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  his 
situation  in  lon^tude  remained  unaltered  (art  711).  The 
same  effects,  therefore,  will  take  place,  only  on  an  increased 
scale  in  the  proportion  of  the  increased  time;  i.e,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  synodic  to  the  sidereal  revolution  of  the 
moon.  Observation  confirms  these  results,  and  assigns  to  the 
inequality  in  question  a  maximum  value  of  between  10'  and 
11^  by  which  the  moon  is  at  one  time  in  advance  of,  and  at 
another  behind,  its  mean  place,  in  consequence  of  this  per- 
turbation. 

(740.)  To  this  class  of  inequalities  we  must  refer  one  of 
great  importance,  and  extending  over  an  immense  period  of 
time,  known  by  the  name  of  the  secular  acceleration  of  the 
moorCs  mean  motion.  It  had  been  observed  by  Dr.  HaUey, 
on  comparing  together  the  records  of  the  most  ancient  lunar 
eclipses  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers  with  those  of  modem 
times,  that  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  at  present  is 
sensibly  shorter  than  at  that  remote  epoch ;  and  this  result 
was  confirmed  by  a  further  comparison  of  both  sets  of 
observations  with  those  of  the  Arabian  astronomers  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  appeared,  from  these  com- 
parisons, that  the  rate  at  which  the  moon's  mean  motion 
increases  is  about  11  seconds  per  century, — a  quantity  small 
in  itself,  but  becoming  considerable  by  its  accumulation 
during  a  succession  of  ages.  This  remarkable  fact,  like  the 
great  equation  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  been  long  the 
subject  of  toilsome  investigation  to  geometers.  Indeed,  so 
difficult  did  it  appear  to  render  any  exact  account  of,  that 
while  some  were  on  the  point  of  again  declaring  the  theory 
of  gravity  inadequate  to  its  explanation,  others  were  for 
rejecting  altogether  the  evidence  on  which  it  rested,  although 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  on  which  most  historical  events 
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are  oredited  It  waa  in  this  dilemma  that  Liaplaoe  cmoe 
more  stepped  in  to  rescue  physical  astronomy  from  its 
reproach,  by  pointing  out  the  real  cause  of  the  phsenomenon 
in  question,  which,  when  so  exphuned,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  instructive  in  the  whole  range  of  our  subject, — 
one  which  leads  our  speculations  farther  into  the  past  and 
future,  and  points  to  longer  vistas  in  the  dim  perspectiYe  of 
changes  which  our  system  has  undergone  and  is  yet  to 
undergo,  than  any  other  which  observation  assisted  by  theory 
has  developed. 

(741.)  The  year  is  not  an  exact  number  of  lunationA.  It 
consists  of  twelve  and  a  fraction.  Supposing  then  the  sun 
and  moon  to  set  out  from  conjunction  together;  at  the 
twelfth  conjunction  subsequent  the  sun  will  not  have  re- 
turned precisely  to  the  some  point  of  its  annual  orbit,  but 
will  &11  somewhat  short  of  it,  and  at  the  thirteenth  will  have 
overpassed  it.  Hence  in  twelve  lunations  the  gain  of 
longitude  during  the  first  half  year  will  be  somewhat  under 
and  in  thirteen  somewhat  over-compensated.  In  twenty- 
six  it  will  be  nearly  twice  as  much  over-compensated,  in 
thirty-nine  not  quite  so  nearly  three  times  as  mudi,  and  so 
on,  until,  after  a  certain  number  of  such  multiples  of  a  lunation 
have  elapsed,  the  sun  will  be  found  half  a  revolution  in 
advance,  and  in  place  of  receding  farther  at  the  expiration  of 
the  next,  it  will  have  begim  to  approach.  From  this  time 
every  succeeding  cycle  will  destroy  some  portion  of  that  over- 
compensation, until  a  complete  revolution  of  the  sun  in  excess 
shall  be  accomplished.  Thus  arises  a  subordinate  or  rather 
supplementary  inequality,  having  for  its  period  as  many  years 
as  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  deficient  arc  into  a  whole 
revolution,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  much  more  exact 
compensation  will  have  been  operated,  and  so  on.  Thus 
after  a  moderate  number  of  years  an  almost  perfect  com- 
pensation will  be  effected,  and  if  we  extend  our  views  to 
centuries  we  may  consider  it  as  quite  so.  Such  at  least 
would  be  the  case  if  the  solar  ellipse  were  invariable. 
But  that  ellipse  is  kept  in  a  continual  but  excessively  slow 
state  of  change  by  the  action  of  the  planets  on  the  earth. 
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Its  axis^  it  is  true,  remains  unaltered ;  but  its  excentricity 
is,  and  has  been  since  the  earliest  ages^  diminishing;  and 
this  diminution  will  continue  (there  is  little  reason  to  doubt) 
till  the  excentricity  is  annihilated  altogether^  and  the  earth's 
orbit  becomes  a  perfect  circle;  after  which  it  will  again 
open  out  into  an  ellipse^  the  excentricity  will  again  in- 
crease^  attain  a  certain  moderate  amount,  and  then  again 
decrease.  The  time  required  for  these  evolutions,  though 
calculable,  has  not  been  calculated,  further  than  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands 
of  years.  It  is  a  period,  in  short,  in  which  the  whole  history 
of  astronomy  ai\d  of  the  human  race  occupies  but  as  it  were 
a  point,  during  which  all  its  changes  are  to  be  regarded  as 
uniform.  Now,  it  is  by  this  yariation  in  the  excentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  that  the  secular  acceleration  of  he  moon  is 
caused.  The  compensation  above  spoken  of  (even  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries)  will  now,  we  see,  be  only  imperfectly 
effected,  owing  to  this  slow  shifting  of  one  of  the  essential 
data.  The  steps  of  restoration  are  no  longer  identical  with, 
nor  equal  to,  those  of  change.  The  struggle  up  hill  is  not 
maintained  on  equal  terms  with  the  downward  tendency. 
The  groimd  is  all  the  while  slowly  sliding  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  antagonists.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  earth's 
excentricity  is  diminishing,  a  preponderance  ia  given  to  the 
re-action  over  the  action ;  and  it  is  not  till  that  diminution 
shall  cease,  that  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  the  process  of 
ultimate  restoration  wiU  commence.  Meanwhile,  a  minute, 
outstanding,  and  uncompensated  effect  in  favour  of  accele- 
ration is  left  at  each  recurrence,  or  near  recurrence,  of  the 
same  configurations  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  solar 
perigee.  These  accumulate,  and  at  length  affect  the  moon's 
longitude  to  an  extent  not  to  be  overlooked. 

(742.)  The  phsenomenon,  of  which  we  have  now  given  an 
account,  is  another  and  very  striking  example  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  periodic  change  firom  one  part  of  a  system  to 
another.  The  planets,  with  one  exception,  have  no  direct 
appretiable  action  on  the  lunar  motions  as  referred  to  the 
eartL     Their  masses  are  too  small,  and  their  distances  too 
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great,  for  their  difference  of  action  on  the  moon  and  earth 
ever  to  become  sensible.  Yet  their  efiect  on  the  earth's 
orbit  is  thus,  we  see,  propagated  through  the  sun  to  that  of 
the  moon ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  transmitted 
effect  thus  indirectly  produced  on  the  angle  described  by  the 
moon  round  the  earth  is  more  sensible  to  obsexration  than 
that  directly  produced  by  them  on  the  angle  described  by  the 
earth  roimd  the  sun. 

(743.)  Referring  to  the  reasoning  of  art  738.,  we  shall 
perceive  that  if,  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  its  elliptic 
motion,  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  be  subject  to  a 
periodical  increase  and  decrease,  that  variation  will  give  rise 
to  a  lunar  inequality  of  equal  period  analogous  to  the  annual 
equation.     It  thus  happens  that  very  minute  changes  im- 
pressed on  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
planets,  (provided  their  periods,  though  not  properly  speaking 
secular,  be  of  considerable  length,)  may  make  themselves 
sensible  in  the  lunar  motions.     The  longitude  of  that  satellite 
as  observed  from  the  earth,  is,  in  fact,  singularly  sensible  to 
this  kind  of  reflected  action,  which  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  principle  of  forced  vibrations  laid  down  in  art. 
(650.).     The  reason  of  this  will  be  readily  apprehended,  if 
we  consider  that  however  trifling  the  increase  of  her  lon^tude 
which  would  arise  in  a  single  revolution,  from  a  minute  and 
almost  infinitesimal  increase  of  her  mean  angular  velocity, 
that  increase  is  not  only  repeated  in  each  subsequent  revo- 
lution, but  is  reinforced  during  each  by  a  similar  iresh  ac- 
cession of  angular  motion  generated  in  its  lapse.     This  pro- 
cess goes  on  so  long  as  the   angular  motion  continues   to 
increase,  and  only  begins  to  be  reversed  when  lapse  of  time, 
bringing  round  a  contrary  action  on  the  angular  motion, 
shall  have  destroyed  the  excess  of  velocity  previously  gained, 
and  begun  to  operate  a  retardation.      In  this  respect,  the 
advance  gained  by  the  moon  on  her  undisturbed  place  may 
be   assimilated,  during  its  increase,  to  the  space  described 
from  rest  under  the  action  of  a  continually  accelerating  force. 
The  velocity  gained  in  each  instant  is  not  only  effective  in 
carrying  the  body  forward  during  each  subsequent  instant^ 
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but  new  velocities  are  every  instant  generated,  and  go  on 
adding  their  cumulative  effects  to  those  before  produced. 

(744.)  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  like  that  of 
the  moon  from  the  earth,  may  be  affected  in  its  average  value 
estimated  over  long  periods  embracing  many  revolutions,  in 
two  modes,  conformably  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  Ist, 
it  may  vary  by  a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  axis  major  of 
its  orbit,  arising  &om  the  direct  action  of  some  tangential 
disturbing  force  on  its  velocity,  and  thereby  producing  a 
change  of  mean  motion  and  periodic  time  in  virtue  of  the 
Keplerian  law  of  periods,  which  declares  that  the  periodic 
times  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  the  mean  distances. 
Or,  2dly,  it  may  vary  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  action  on  the 
average  of  actual  distances  during  a  revolution,  which  arises 
from  variations  of  excentricity  and  perihelion  only,  and  which 
produces  that  sort  of  change  in  the  mean  motion  which  we 
have  characterized  as  incident  on  the  epoch.  '  The  change  of 
mean  motion  thus  arising,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  variation  of  the  major  axis.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
change  of  distance  by  the  Keplerian  law  of  periods,  but  by 
that  of  areets.  The  altered  mean  motion  is  not  sub-sesqui- 
plicate  to  the  altered  axis  of  the  ellipse,  which  in  fact  does 
not  alter  at  all,  'but  is  sub-duplicate  to  the  altered  average  of 
distances  in  a  revolution ;  a  distinction  which  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  by  every  one  who  will  clearly  imder- 
stand  either  the  subject  itself,  or  the  force  of  Newton's  ex- 
planation of  it  in  the  6th  Corollary  of  his  celebrated  66th 
Proposition.  In  whichever  mode,  however,  an  alteration  in 
the  mean  motion  is  effected,  if  we  accommodate  the  general 
sense  of  our  language  to  the  specialties  of  the  case,  it  remains 
true  that  every  change  in  the  mean  motion  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  mean  distance. 

(745.)  Now  we  have  seen,  art  (726.),  that  Venus  produces 
in  the  earth  a  perturbation  in  longitude,  of  so  long  a  period 
(240  years),  that  it  cannot  well  be  regarded  without  violence  to 
ordinary  language,  otherwise  than  as  an  equation  of  the  mean 
motion.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  follows  that  during  that  half 
of  this  long  period  of  time,  in  which  the  earth's  motion  is 
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retarded,  the  distance  between  the  son  and  earth  is  on  the 
increase,  and  vice  versd.  Minute  as  is  the  equation  in  queetion, 
and  consequent  alteration  of  solar  distance,  and  almost  in- 
conceivably minute  as  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  moon's 
mean  angular  yelodtj  in  a  single  lunation,  yet  the  great 
number  of  lunations  (1484),  during  which  the  effect  goes  on 
accumulating  in  one  direction,  causes  the  moon  at  the  moment 
when  that  accumulation  has  attained  its  maximum  to  be  veiy 
sensibly  in  advance  of  its  undisturbed  place  (viz.  by  23'^  of 
longitude),  and  after  1484  more  lunations,  as  much  in  arrear. 
The  calculations  by  which  this  curious  result  has  been 
established,  formidable  from  their  length  and  intricacy,  are 
due  to  the  industry,  as  the  discovery  of  its  origin  is  to  the 
sagacity,  of  Professor  Hansen. 

(746.)  The  action  of  Venus,  just  expliuned,  is  indirect^ 
being  as  it  were  a  sort  of  reflection  of  its  influence  on  the 
earth's  orbit  But  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its  influence, 
in  actually  perturbing  the  moon's  motions  by  its  direct  at- 
traction, has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  inequality  due  to  it 
computed  by  the  same  eminent  geometer.*  As  the  details 
of  his  processes  have  not  yet  appeared,  we  can  here  only 
explain,  in  general  terms,  the  principle  on  which  the  result 
in  question  depends,  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  adjustment 
of  the  mean  angular  velocities  of  the  earth  and  Venus  which 
render  it  effective.  The  disturbing  forces  of  Venus  on  the 
moon  are  capable  of  being  represented  or  expressed  (as  is 
indeed  generally  the  case  with  all  the  forces  concerned  in 
producing  planetary  disturbance)  by  the  substitution  for  them 
of  a  series  of  other  forces,  each  having  a  period  or  cycle  within 
which  it  attains  a  maximum  in  one  direction,  decreases  to 
nothing,  reverses  its  action,  attains  a  maximum  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  again  decreases  to  nothing,  agidn  reverses  its 
action  and  re-attains  its  former  magnitude,  and  so  on.  These 
cycles  differ  for  each  particular  constituent  or  term,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  total  forces  considered  as  so  broken  up  into 
partial  ones,  and  generally  speaking,  every  combination  which 

*  AstroDomische  Nacbricbten,  No.  597. 
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Can  be  formed  by  subtracting  a  multiple  of  the  mean  motion 
of  one  of  the  bodies  concerned  from  a  multiple  of  that  of  the 
other,  and,  when  there  are  three  bodies  disturbing  one  another, 
every  such  triple  combination  becomes,  imder  the  technical 
name  of  an  argument,  the  cyclical  representatiye  of  a  force 
acting  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  law  described 
Each  of  these  periodically  acting  forces  produces  its  pertur- 
bative  effect,  according  to  the  law  of  the  superposition  of 
small  motions,  as  if  the  others  had  no  existence.  And  if  it 
happen,  as  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  it  does,  that  the 
cycle  of  any  particular  one  of  these  partial  forces  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  periodic  time  of  the  disturbed  body,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  point  of  its 
orbit,  or  to  any  situation  favourable  to  any  particular  form 
of  disturbance,  over  and  over  ag^  when  the  force  is  at  its 
maximum ;  that  force  will,  in  a  few  revolutions,  neutralize 
its  own  effect,  and  nothing  but  fluctuations  of  brief  duration 
can  result  from  its  action.  The  contrary  will  evidently  be 
the  case,  if  the  cycle  of  the  force  coincide  so  nearly  with  the 
cycle  of  the  moon's  anomalistic  revolution,  as  to  bring  round 
the  maximum  of  the  force  acting  in  one  and  the  same  direction 
(whether  tangential  or  normal)  either  accurately,  or  very 
nearly  indeed  to  some  definite  point,  as,  for  example,  the 
apogee  of  her  orbit.  Whatever  the  effect  produced  by  such 
a  force  on  the  angular  motion  of  the  moon,  if  it  be  not 
exactly  compensated  in  one  cycle  of  its  action,  it  will  go  on 
accumulating,  being  repeated  over  and  over  again  under 
circumstances  very  nearly  the  same,  for  many  successive 
revolutions,  until  at  length,  owing  to  the  want  of  precise 
accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  that  cycle  to  the  anomalistio 
period,  the  maximum  of  the  force  -(in  the  same  phase  of  its 
action)  is  brought  to  coincide  with  a  point  in  the  orbit  (as 
the  perigee),  determinative  of  an  opposite  effect,  and  thus,  at 
length,  a  compensation  will  be  worked  out ;  in  a  time,  how- 
ever, so  much  the  longer  as  the  difference  between  the  cycle 
of  the  force  and  the  moon's  anomalistic  period  is  less. 

(747.)  Now,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  Venus  disturbing  the 
moon,  there  exists  a  cyclical  combination  of  this  kind.     Of 
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course  the  disturbing  force  of  Venus  on  the  moon  varies  with 
her  distance  from  the  earth,  and  this  distance  again  depends 
on  her  configuration  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
takinff  into  account  the  ellipticity  of  both  their  orbits.     Among 
the  combinations  which  take  their  rise  from  this  latter  con- 
sideration, and  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  are  of  great 
complexity,  there  is  a  term  (an  exceedingly  minute  one), 
whose  argument  or  cycle  is  determined  by  subtracting  16 
times  the  mean  motion  of  the  earth  from  18  times  that  of 
Venus.     The  difference  is  so  very  nearly  the  mean  motion  of 
the  moon  in  her  anomalistic  revolution,  that  whereas  the 
latter  revolution  is  completed  in  27*  IS**  18"  32-3%  the  <yde 
of  the  force  is  completed  in  27*  IS**  7"  35 -G",  differing  from 
the  other  by  no  more  than  10™  56*7',  or  about  one  3625th 
part  of  a  complete  period  of  the  moon  from  apogee  to  apogee. 
During  half  of  this  very  long  interval  (that  is  to  say,  during 
about  136^  years),  the  perturbations  produced  by  a  force  61 
tlus  character,  go  on  increasing  and  accumulating,  and  are 
destroyed  in  another  equal  interval     Although  therefore 
excessively  minute  in  their  actual  effect  on  the  angular 
motion,  this  minuteness  is  compensated  by  the  number  of 
repeated  acts  of  accumulation,  and  by  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  continue  to  act  on  the  longitude.     Ac- 
cordingly M.  Hansen  has  foimd  the  total  amount  of  fluctua- 
tion to  and  fro,  or  the  value  of  the  equation  of  the  moon's 
longitude,  so   arising  to  be  27*4".      It  is   exceedingly   in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  two  equations  considered  in 
these  latter  paragraphs,  account  satisfactorily  for  the  only 
remaining  material  differences  between  theory  and  observa- 
tion in  the  modem  history  of  this  hitherto  rebellious  satellite. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  (indeed  it  would  have 
required  a  treatise  on  the  subject)  to  go  into  a  special  ac- 
count of  the    ahnost   innumerable  other  lunar  inequalities 
which  have   been   computed  and  tabulated,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  in  every  computation  of 
her  place  from  the  tables.     Many  of  them  are  of  very  much 
larger  amount  than  these.     We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass 
unnoticed,  that  the  parallactic  inequality,  already  explained 
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art  (712.)^  is  interestingy  as  affording  a  measure  of  the  sun's 
distance.  For  this  equation  originates,  as  there  shown,  in 
the  fact  that  the  disturbing  forces  are  not  precisely  alike  in 
the  two  halves  of  the  moon's  orbit  nearest  to  jBOid  most  re- 
mote from  the  sim,  all  their  values  being  greater  in  the 
former  half.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  dimensions  of 
the  solar  and  lunar  orbits  enables  us  to  calculate  i  priori, 
the  amotmt  of  this  inequality,  so  a  knowledge  of  that  amotmt 
deduced  by  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  observed 
places  of  the  moon  with  tables  in  which  every  inequality  but 
this  should  be  included,  would  enable  us  conversely  to  as- 
certain the  ratio  of  the  distances  in  question.  Owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  inequality,  this  is  not  a  very  accurate  mode 
of  obtaining  an  element  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomy 
as  the  Sim's  distance,  but  were  it  larger  (t.  e.  were  the  moon's 
orbit  considerably  larger  than  it  actually  is),  this  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  exact  method  of  any  by  which  it  could 
be  concluded. 

(748.)  The  greatest  of  all  the  lunar  inequalities,  produced 
by  perturbation,  is  that  called  the  evection.  It  arises  directly 
from  the  variation  of  the  excentricity  of  her  orbit,  and  from 
the  fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  general  progress  of  the  line 
of  apsides,  caused  by  the  different  situation  of  the  sun,  with 
respect  to  that  line  (arts.  685.  691.).  Owing  to  these  causes 
the  moon  is  alternately  in  advance,  and  in  arrear  of  her 
elliptic  place  by  about  1**  20'  SCK'.  This  equation  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  having  been  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  by  the 
comparison  of  a  long  series  of  observations  handed  down  to 
him  from  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy.  The  mode  in  which 
the  effects  'of  these  several  sources  of  inequality  become 
grouped  together  imder  one  principal  argument  common  to 
them  all,  belongs,  for  its  explanation,  rather  to  works 
specially  treating  of  the  limar  theory  than  to  a  treatise  of 
this  kind. 

(749.)  Some  small  perturbations  are  produced  in  the 
lunar  orbit  by  the  protuberant  matter  of  the  earth's  equator. 
The  attraction  of  a  sphere  is  the  same  as  if  all  its  matter 
were  condensed  into  a  point  in  its  center ;  but  that  is  not  the 
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case  with  a  spheroid.     The  attraction  of  such  a  mass  is 
neither  exactly  directed  to  its  center,  nor  does  it  exactly 
follow  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances.     Hence 
will  arise  a  series  of  perturbations,  extremely  small  in  amount, 
but  still  perceptible  in  the  lunar  motions ;  by  which  the  node 
and  the  apogee  wiU  be  affected.     A  more  remarkable  conse* 
quence  of  this  cause,  however,  is  a  small  nutation  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  the  moon  causes 
in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  by  its  action  on  the  same 
elliptic  protuberance.     And,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  in  the  systems  of  planets  which  have  satellites,  the 
elliptic  figure  of  the  primary  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
orbits  of  the  satellites  to  coindde  with  its  equator, -=- a 
tendency  which,  though  small  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  yet  in 
that  of  Jupiter,  whose  ellipticity  is  very  considerable,  and  of 
Saturn  especially,  where  the  elliptidity  of  the  body  is  rein* 
forced  by  the  attraction  of  the  rings,  becomes  predominant 
over  every  external  and  internal  cause  of  disturbance,  and 
produces  and  maintains  an  almost  exact  coincidence  of  the 
planes  in  question.      Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  the 
nearer  satellites.     The  more  distant  are  comparatively  less 
affected  by  this  cause,  the  difference  of  attractions  between 
a  sphere  and  spheroid  diminishing  with  great  rapidity  as  the 
distance  increases.      Thus,  while  the  orbits  of  all  the  in- 
terior satellites  of  Saturn  lie  almost  exactly  in  the  plane  of 
the  ring  and  equator  of  the  planet,  that  of  the  external 
satellite,  whose  distance  from  Saturn  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy  diameters  of  the  planet,  is  inclined  to  that  plane  con- 
siderably.    On  the  other  hand,  this  considerable  distance, 
while  it  permits  the  satellite  to  retain  its  actual  inclination, 
prevents  (by  parity  of  reasoning)  the  ring  and  equator  of  the 
planet  from  being  perceptibly  disturbed  by  its  attraction,  or 
being  subjected  to  any  appretiable  movements  analogous  to 
oiu*  nutation  and  precession.     If  such  exist,  they  must  be 
much  slower  than  those  of  the  earth ;  the  mass  of  this  satel- 
lite being,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  its  apparent  size,  a 
much  smaller  fraction  of  that  of  Saturn  than  the  moon  is  of 
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the  earth ;  while  the  solar  precession^  by  reason  of  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  sun^  must  be  quite  imperceptible. 

(750.)  The  subject  of  the  tides^  though  rather  belonging  to 
terrestrial  physics  than  properly  to  astronomy^  is  yet  so 
directly  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  lunar  perturbations^ 
that  we  cannot  omit  some  explanatory  notice  of  it^  especially 
since  many  persons  find  a  strange  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  That  the  sun,  or  moon, 
should  by  its  attraction  heap  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
imder  it,  seems  to  them  very  natural  That  it  should  at  the 
same  time  heap  them  up  on  the  opposite  side  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  palpably  absurd.  The  error  of  this  class  of  ob- 
jectors is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  noticed  in  art.  723.,  and 
consists  in  disregarding  the  attraction  of  the  disturbing  body 
on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  looking  on  it  as  wholly  effective 
on  the  superficial  water.  Were  the  earth  indeed  absolutely 
fixed,  held  in  its  place  by  an  external  force,  and  the  water 
left  free  to  move,  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the  disturbing  power 
would  be  to  produce  a  single  accumulation  vertically  under 
the  disturbing  body.  But  it  is  not  by  its  whole  attraction, 
but  by  the  difference  of  its  attractions  on  the  superficial  water 
at  both  sides,  and  on  the  central  mass,  that  the  waters  are 
nused :  just  as  in  the  theory  of  the  moon,  the  difference  of 
the  sun's  attractions  on  the  moon  and  on  the  earth  (regarded 
as  moveable  and  as  obeying  that  amount  of  attraction  which 
is  due  to  its  situation)  gives  rise  to  a  relative  tendency  in  the 
moon  to  recede  from  the  earth  in  conjunction  and  opposition, 
and  to  approach  it  in  quadratures.  Referring  to  the  figure 
of  art.  675.,  instead  of  supposing  A  D  B  C  to  represent  the 
moon's  orbit,  let  it  be  supposed  to  represent  a  section  of  the 
(comparatively)  thin  film  of  water  reposing  on  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  in  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through 
the  disturbing  body  M,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the 
moon.  The  disturbing  force  on  a  particle  at  F  will  then 
(exactly  as  in  the  lunar  theory)  be  represented  in  amount  and 
direction  by  NS,  on  the  same  scale  on  which  SM  represents 
the  moon's  whole  attraction  on  a  particle  situated  at  S.  This 
force,  applied  at  P,  will  urge  it  in  the  direction  P  X  parallel 
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to  N  S ;  and  therefore,  when  compounded  with  the  direct  foroe 
of  gravity  which  (neglecting  as  of  no  account  in  this  theoiy 

the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth) 
urges  P  towards  S,  will  be  equi- 
valent to  a  single  force  deviat- 
ing from  the  direction  P  S  to- 
wards X.  Suppose  PT  to  be 
the  direction  of  this  force,  which, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  will  be  directed 
towards  a  point  in  DS  pro-- 
duced,  at  an  extremely  small 
distance  below  S,  because  of  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the 
disturbing  force  compared  to  gravity.*  Then  if  this  be  done 
at  every  point  of  the  quadrant  AD,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
direction  PT  of  the  resultant  force  wiU  be  always  that  of  a 
tangent  to  the  small  cuspidated  curve  adat  T,  to  which  tan- 
gent the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  P  must  everywhere  be  per- 
pendicular, by  reason  of  that  law  of  hydrostatics  which  re- 
quires the  direction  of  gravity  to  be  everywhere  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  equilibria.  The  form  of  the  curve 
D  P  A,  to  which  the  surface  of  the  ocean  wiU  tend  to  conform 
itself,  so  as  to  place  itself  everywhere  in  equilibrio  under  two 
acting  forces,  will  be  that  which  always  has  P  T  for  its  radius 
of  curvature.  It  will  therefore  be  slightly  less  curved  at  D, 
and  more  so  at  A,  being  in  fact  no  other  than  an  ellipse, 
having  S  for  its  center,  d  a  for  its  evolute,  and  S  A,  S  D  for 
its  longer  and  shorter  semi-axes  respectively;  so  that  the 
whole  surface  (supposing  it  covered  with  water)  will  tend  to 
assume,  as  its  form  of  equilibrium,  that  of  an  oblongated 
ellipsoid,  having  its  longer  axis  directed  towards  the  disturb- 
ing body,  and  its  shorter  of  course  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction.  The  difference  of  the  longer  and  shorter  semi* 
axes  of  this  ellipsoid  due  to  the  moon's  attraction  would  bo 

*  According  to  Ncwton*s  calculation,  the  maximum  disturbing  force  of  the 
sun  on  the  water  docs  not  exceed  one  25736400th  part  of  its  gravity.  That  of 
the  moon  will  therefore  be  to  this  fraction  as  the  cube  of  the  sun*s  distance  to 
that  of  the  moon's  directly,  and  as  the  mass  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  moon  in. 
▼ersely,  t.  «.  as  (400)"  x  0*012517  :  354936,  which,  reduced  to  numbers,  gives, 
for  the  moon's  maximum  of  power  to  disturb  the  waters,  about  one  1  MOOOOOth 
of  gravity,  or  somewhat  less  than  2^  times  the  sun*s. 
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about  58  inches :  that  of  the  ellipsoid,  similarly  formed  in 
virtue  of  the  sun,  about  2^  times  less,  or  about  23  inches. 

(751.)  Let  us  suppose  the  moon  only  to  act,  and  to  have 
no  orbitual  motion ;  then  if  the  earth  also  had  no  diurnal 
motion,  the  ellipsoid  of  equilibrium  would  be  quietly  formed, 
and  all  would  be  thenceforward  tranquiL  There  is  never 
time,  however,  for  this  spheroid  to  be  fully  formed.  Before 
the  waters  can  take  their  level,  the  moon  has  advanced  in 
her  orbit,  both  diurnal  and  monthly,  (for  in  this  theory  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  deamess  better,  if  we  suppose 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  transferred  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
the  contrary  direction,)  the  vertex  of  the  spheroid  has  shifted 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  ocean  has  to  seek  a  new 
bearing.  The  effect  is  to  produce  an  immensely  broad  and 
excessively  flat  wave  (not  a  circulating  current)^  which  fol- 
lows, or  endeavours  to  follow,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
moon,  and  must,  in  fact,  by  the  principle  of  forced  vibrations, 
imitate,  by  equal  though  not  by  synchrojious  periods,  all  the 
periodical  inequalities  of  that  motion.  When  the  higher  or 
lower  parts  of  this  wave  strike  our  coasts,  they  experience 
what  we  call  high  and  low  water. 

(752.)  The  sun  also  produces  precisely  such  a  wave,  whose 
vertex  tends  to  follow  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  and  also  to  imitate  its  periodic  inequalities.  This 
solar  wave  co-exists  with  the  lunar  —  is  sometimes  superposed 
on  it,  sometimes  transverse  to  it,  so  as  to  partly  neutralize  it, 
according  to  the  monthly  synodical  configuration  of  the  two 
luminaries.  This  alternate  mutual  reinforcement  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  cause  what  are  called  the 
spring  and  neap  tides  —  the  former  being  their  sum,  the  latter 
their  difference.  Although  the  real  amount  of  either  tide  is, 
at  present,  hardly  within  the  reach  of-  exact  calculation,  yet 
their  proportion  at  any  one  place  is  probably  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  ellipticities  which  would  belong  to  their 
respective  spheroids,  could  an  equilibrium  be  atttuned.  Now 
these  ellipticities,  for  the  solar  and  lunar  spheroids,  are  respec- 
tively about  two  and  five  feet ;  so  that  the  average  spring 
tide  will  be  to  the  neap  as  7  to  3,  or  thereabouts. 
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(753.)  Another  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  tides  is  what  is  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the 
tides.  If  the  moon  alone  existed,  and  moved  in  the  plane  of 
the  equator,  the  tide-day  {L  e.  the  interval  between  two  suo- 
cessive  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the  same  vertex  of  the 
tide-wave)  would  be  the  lunar  day  (art.  143.),  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  moon's  sidereal  period  and  that  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion.  Similarly,  did  the  sun  alone  exist, 
and  move  always  on  the  equator,  the  tide-day  would  be  the 
mean  solar  day.  The  actual  tide-day,  then,  or  the  interval 
of  the  occurrence  of  two  successive  maxima  of  their  superposed 
waves,  will  vary  as  the  separate  waves  approach  to  or  recede 
from  coincidence ;  because,  when  the  vertices  of  two  waves 
do  not  coincide,  their  joint  height  has  its  maximum  at  a  point 
intermediate  between  them.  This  variation  from  uniformity 
in  the  lengths  of  successive  tide-days  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
marked about  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon. 

(754.)  Quite  different  in  its  origin  is  that  deviation  of  the 
time  of  high  and  low  water  at  any  port  or  harbour,  from  the 
culmination  of  the  luminaries,  or  of  tiie  theoretical  maximum 
of  their  superposed  spheroids,  which  is  called  the  '^  establish- 
ment "  of  that  port  If  the  water  were  without  inertia,  and 
free  from  obstruction,  either  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  the  narrowness  of  channels  along  which  the  wave 
has  to  travel  before  reaching  the  port,  their  length,  &c.  &c., 
the  times  above  distinguished  would  be  idcnticaL  But  all 
these  causes  tend  to  create  a  difference,  and  to  make  that 
difference  not  alike  at  all  ports.  The  observation  of  the 
establishments  of  harbours  is  a  point  of  great  maritime  im- 
portance ;  nor  is  it  of  less  consequence,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  distribution  of  the  tide- waves 
over  the  globe.  In  making  such  observations,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  the  time  of  "slack  water,"  when  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide  ceases  to  flow  visibly  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  that  of  high  or  low  toater,  when  the  level  of 
the  surface  ceases  to  rise  or  falL  These  are  totally  distinct 
phaenomena,  and  depend  on  entirely  different  causes,  though 
it  is  true  they  may  sometimes  coincide  in  point  of  time.     Thej 
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are,  it  is  feared,  too  often  mistaken  one  for  the  other  by 
practical  men;  a  circmnstance  which,  whenever  it  occurs, 
must  produce  the  greatest  confusion  in  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  system  of  the  tides  to  distinct  and  intelligible  laws. 

(755.)  The  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon  materially 
affects  the  tides  at  any  particular  spot.  As  the  vertex  of  the 
tide-wave  tends  to  place  itself  vertically  under  the  luminary 
which  produces  it,  when  this  vertical  changes  its  point  of 
incidence  on  the  surface,  the  tide-wave  must  tend  to  shift  ac- 
cordingly, and  thus,  by  monthly  and  annual  periods,  must 
tend  to  increase  and  diminish  alternately  the  principal  tides. 
The  period  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  thus  introduced  into  this 
subject;  her  excursions  in  declination  in  one  part  of  that 
period  being  29%  and  in  another  only  17%  on  either  side  the 
equator. 

(756.)  Geometry  demonstrates  that  the  efficacy  of  a  lumi- 
nary in  raising  tides  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
its  distance.  The  sun  and  moon,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
ellipticity  of  their  orbits,  are  alternately  nearer  to  and  farther 
from  the  earth  than  their  mean  distances.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  efficacy  of  the  sun  will  fluctuate  between  the  ex- 
tremes  19  and  21,  taking  20  for  its  mean  value,  and  that  of 
the  moon  between  43  and  59.  Taking  into  account  this 
cause  of  difference,  the  highest  spring  tide  will  be  to  the 
lowest  neap  as  59  +  21  to  43  —  19,  or  as  80  to  24,  or  10 
to  3.  Of  all  the  causes  of  differences  in  the  height  of  tides 
however,  local  situation  is  the  most  influential  In  some 
places  the  tide-wave,  rushing  up  a  narrow  channel,  is  suddenly 
raised  to  an  extraor^nary  height.  At  Annapolis,  for  instance, 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it  is  said  to  rise  120  feet  Even  at 
Bristol  the  difference  of  high  and  low  water  occasionally 
amoimts  to  50  feet. 

(757.)  It  is  by  means  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets, 
as  ascertained  by  observation  and  compared  with  theory,  that 
we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  those  planets  which 
having  no  satellites,  offer  no  other  hold  upon  them  for  this 
purpose.  Every  planet  produces  an  amount  of  perturbation 
in  tiie  motions  of  every  other,  proportioned  to  its  mass,  and 
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to  the  degree  of  advantage  or  purchase  wliich  its  dtuation'  in 
the  system  gives  it  over  their  movements.  The  latter  is  a 
subject  of  exact  calculation ;  the  former  is  unknown,  otherwise 
than  by  observation  of  its  effects.  In  the  determination, 
however,  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  by  this  means,  theory 
lends  the  greatest  assistance  to  observation,  by  pointing  out 
the  combinations  most  favourable  for  eliciting  this  knowledge 
from  tlie  confused  mass  of  superposed  inequalities  which  affect 
every  observed  place  of  a  planet ;  by  pointing  out  the  laws  of 
each  inequality  in  its  periodical  rise  and  decay  ;  and  hj  show- 
ing how  every  particular  inequality  depends  for  its  magnitude 
on  the  mass  producing  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  mass  of  Jupiter 
itself  (employed  by  Laplace  in  his  investigations,  and  inter- 
woven with  all  the  planetary  tables)  has  been  ascertained,  by 
observations  of  the  derangements  produced  by  it  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ultrarzodiacal  planets,  to  have  been  insufficiently 
determined,  or  rather  considerably  mistaken,  by  relying  too 
much  on  observations  of  its  satellites,  made  long  ago  by  Pound 
and  others,  with  inadequate  instrumental  means.  The  same 
conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  and  nearly  the  same  mass  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter 
on  Encke  8  comet.  The  error  was  one  of  great  importance ; 
the  mass  of  Jupiter  being  by  far  the  most  influential  element 
in  the  planetary  system,  after  that  of  the  sun.  It  is  Siitis- 
factory,  then,  to  have  ascertained,  as  Mr.  Airy  has  done, 
the  cause  of  the  error ;  to  have  traced  it  up  to  its  source, 
in  insufficient  micrometric  measurements  of  the  greatest  elon- 
gations of  the  satellites ;  and  to  have  found  it  disappear  when 
measures,  taken  with  more  care  and  with  infinitely  su{)erior 
instruments,  are  substituted  for  those  before  employed. 

(758.)  In  the  same  way  that  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  their  masses,  as  compared 
with  that  of  sun,  so  the  perturbations  of  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter have  led,  and  those  of  Saturn's  attendants  will  no  doubt 
hereafter  lead,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion  their  masses 
bear  to  their  respective  primaries.  The  system  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  has  been  elaborately  treated  by  Laplace ;  and  it  is 
from  his  theory,  compared  with  inniunerable  observations  of 
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tlieir  eclipses,  that  the  masses  as^^igned  to  them,  in  art.  540.  have 
been  fixed.  Few  results  of  theory  are  more  surprising  than  to 
see  these  minute  atoms  weighed  in  the  same  babnee,  which  we 
have  applied  to  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  sun,  which  exceeds 
the  least  of  them  in  the  enormous  proportion  of  65000000  to  1. 

(759.)  The  mass  of  the  moon  is  concluded,  1st,  from  the 
proportion  of  the  lunar  to  the  solar  tide,  as  observed  at  various 
stations,  the  effects  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
long  series  of  observations  of  the  relative  hoights  of  spring 
and  neap  tides  which,  we  have  seen,  (art.  752.)  depends  on 
the  proportional  influence  of  the  two  luminaries.  2dly, 
from  the  phasnomenon  of  nutation,  which,  being  the  result  of 
the  moon's  attraction  alone,  affords  a  means  of  calculating 
her  mass,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  sim's.  Both 
methods  agree  in  assigning  to  our  satellite  a  mass  about  one 
seventy-fifth  that  of  the  earth.  * 

(760.)  Not  only,  however,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  pertur- 
bations produced  on  other  bodies  of  our  system  enabled  us  to 
estimate  the  mass  of  a  disturbing  body  already  known  to 
exist,  and  to  produce  disturbance.  It  has  done  much  more, 
and  enabled  geometers  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  existence, 
and  even  to  indicate  the  situation  of  a  planet  previously  un- 
known, with  such  precision,  as  to  lead  to  its  immediate  dia- 
covery  on  the  very  first  occasion  of  pointing  a  telescope  to  the 
place  indicated.  We  have  already  (art.  506.)  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  general  terms  this  great  discovery ;  but  its  im- 
portance, and  its  oonnexion  with  the  subject  before  us,  calb 
for  a  more  specific  notice  of  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
When  the  regular  observation  of  Uranus,  consequent  on  its 
discovery  in  1781,  had  afforded  some  certain  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  its  orbit,  it  became  possible  to  calculate 
backwards  into  time  past,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
certidn  stars  of  about  the  same  apparent  magnitude,  observed 
by  Flamsteed,  and  since  reported  as  missivg^  might  not 
|)ossibly  be  this  planet.  No  less  than  six  ancient  observ- 
ations of  it  as  a  supposed  star  were  thus  found  to  have 

*  Laplace,  Expos,  du  Sytt  du  Monde,  pp  S85.  SCO.  Later  researches  have 
bhcMm  that  this  is  somewhat  too  large,  about  ^th  being  the  valuu  ut  present 
received. 
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been  recorded  by  that  astronomer^ — one  in  1690,  one  in  1712, 
and  four  in  1715.  On  further  inquiry,  it  was  also  ascertained 
to  have  been  observed  by  Bradley  in  1753,  by  Mayer  in  1756, 
and  no  less  than  twelve  times  by  Le  Monnier,  in  1750, 1764, 
1768»  1769,  and  1771,  all  the  time  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  its  planetary  nature.  The  observations,  however,  so  made, 
being  all  circumstantially  registered,  and  made  with  instm- 
ments  the  best  that  their  respective  dates  admitted,  were 
quite  avdlable  for  correcting  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  which, 
as  will  be  easily  understood,  is  done  with  so  much  the 
greater  precision  the  larger  the  arc  of  the  ellipse  em- 
braced by  the  extreme  observations  employed.  It  was, 
therefore,  reasonably  hoped  and  expected,  that,  by  making 
use  of  the  data  thus  afforded,  and  duly  allowing  for  the  per- 
turbations produced  since  1690,  by  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the 
inferior  planets,  elliptic  elements  would  be  obtained,  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  perturbations,  would  re- 
present not  only  all  the  observations  up  to  the  time  of 
executing  the  calculations,  but  also  all  future  observations,  in 
as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  those  of  any  of  the  other  planets 
are  actually  represented.  This  expectation,  however,  proved 
delusive.  M.  Bouvard,  one  of  the  most  expert  and  laborious 
calculators  of  whom  astronomy  has  had  to  boast,  and  to 
whose  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  we  owe  the  tables  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  actual  use,  having  undertaken  the 
task  of  constructing  similar  tables  for  Uranus,  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  ancient  observations  above  mentioned 
with  those  made  from  1781  to  1820,  so  as  to  represent  both 
series  by  means  of  the  same  ellipse  and  the  same  system  of 
perturbations.  He  therefore  rejected  altogether  the  ancient 
series,  and  grounded  his  computations  solely  on  the  modem, 
although  evidently  not  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
grounds  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  "  leaving  it  to  future  time 
to  determine  whether  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two 
series  arose  from  inaccuracy  in  the  older  observations,  or 
whether  it  depend  on  some  extraneous  and  unperceived  in- 
fluence which  may  have  acted  on  the  planet." 

(761.)  But  neither  did  the  tables  so  calculated  continue 
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to  represent,  with  due  precision,  observations  subsequently 
made.  The  ^'  error  of  the  tables"  after  attaining  a  certain 
amount,  by  which  the  true  longitude  of  Uranus  was  in 
advance  of  the  computed,  and  which  advance  was  steadily 
maintained  from  about  the  year  1795  to  1822,  began,  about 
the  latter  epoch,  rapidly  to  diminish,  till,  in  1830-31,  the 
tabular  and  observed  longitudes  agreed.  But,  &r  from  re* 
maining  in  accordance,  the  planet,  still  losing  ground,  fell, 
and  continued  to  fall  behind  its  calculated  place,  and  thai 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  existing 
tables  could  no  longer  be  received  as  representing,  with  any 
tolerable  precision,  the  true  laws  of  its  motion. 

(762.)  The  reader  will  easily  understand  the  nature  and 
progression  of  these  discordancies  by  casting  his  eye  on  fig.  1. 
Plate  A,  in  which  the  horizontal  line  or  abscissa  is  divided 
into  equal  parts,  each  representing  50**  of  heliocentric  lon^- 
tude  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  round  the  sun,  and  in  which  the 
distances  between  the  horizontal  lines  represent  each  100'^ 
of  error  in  longitude.  The  result  of  each  year's  observation 
of  Uranus  (or  of  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  obtained 
during  that  year)  in  longitude,  is  represented  by  a  black  dot 
placed  above  or  below  the  point  of  the  abscissa,  corresponding 
to  the  mean  of  the  observed  longitudes  for  the  year  above,  if 
the  observed  longitude  be  in  excess  of  the  calculated,  below 
if  it  fiJl  short  of  it,  and  on  the  line  if  they  agree ;  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  line  corresponding  to  their  difference  on 
the  scale  above  mentioned.*  Thus  in  Flamsteed's  earliest 
observations  in  1690,  the  dot  so  marked  is  placed  above  the 
line  at  65^^*9  above  the  line,  the  observed  longitude  being  so 
much  greater  than  the  calculated. 

(763.)  If,  neglecting  the  individual  points,  we  draw  a 
curve  (indicated  in  the  figure  by  a  fine  unbroken  line) 
through  their  general  course,  we  shall  at  once  perceive  a 

*  The  points  are  laid  down  from  M.  Lcrerrier'scoinparison  of  the  whole  series 
of  obserrations  of  Uranus,  with  an  ephemeris  of  his  own  calculation,  founded  on 
a  complete  and  searching  revision  of  the  tables  of  Bouvard,  and  a  rigorous  com- 
putation of  the  perturbations  caused  by  all  the  known  planets  capable  of  exer- 
cising any  influence  on  it.  The  differences  of  longitude  are  geocentric,  but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  matters  not  in  the  least  whether  we  consider  the  errort 
in  beLocentric  or  in  geocentric  longitude. 

M  M  4 
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certain  regularity  in  its  undulations.     It  presents  two  great 
elevations  above,  and  one  nearly  as  great  intermediate  depres- 
sion below  the  medial  line  or  abscissa.     And  it  is  evident 
that  these  undulations  would  be  very  much  reduced,  and  the 
errors  in  consequence  greatly  palliated,  if  each  dot   were 
removed  in  the  vertical  direction  through  a  distance  and  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  corresponding  point  of  the  cunre 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  intersecting  the  abscissa  at  points  I8(f 
distant,  and  making  equal  excursions  on  either  side.     Thus 
the  point  a  for  1 750  being  removed  upwards  or  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  b  through  a  distance  equal  to  c6  would   be 
brought  almost  to  precise  coincidence  with  the  point  d  in 
the  abscissa.     Now,  this  is  a  dear  indication  that  a  very  lai^ 
part  of  the  differences  in  question  is  due,  not  to  perturbation, 
but  simply  to  error  in  the  elements  of  Uranus  which  have 
been  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation.     For  such  excesses 
and  defects  of  longitude  alternating  over  arcs  of  180**  are 
precisely  what  would  arise  from  error  in  the  excentricity,  or 
in  the  place  of  the  perihelion,  or  in  both*     In  ellipses  slightly 
excentric,  the  true  longitude  alternately  exceeds  and   falls 
short  of  the  mean  during  180°  for  each  deviation,  and  the 
greater  the  excentricity,  the  greater  these  alternate  fluctua- 
tions to  and  fro.    If  then  the  excentricity  of  a  planet's  orbit  be 
assumed  erroneously  (suppose  too  great)  the  observed  longi- 
tudes will  exhibit  a  less  amount  of  such  fluctuation  above 
and  below  the  mean  than  the  computed,  and  the  difierence  of 
the  two,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  always  nil,  will 
he  alternately  H-  and —over  arcs  of  180°.     If  then  a  difference 
be  observed  following  suc&  a  law,  it  may  arrive  from  errone- 
ously assumed  excentricity,  provided  always  the  longitudes 
at  which  they  agree  (supposed  to  differ  by  180°)  be  coincident 
with  those  of  the  perihelion  and  aphelion;  for  in  elliptic 
motion  nearly  circular,  these  are  the  points  where  the  mean 
and  true  longitudes  agree,  so  that  any  fluctuation  of  the 
nature  observed,  if  this  condition  be  not  satisfied,  cannot 
arise  from  error  of  excentricity.     Now  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion  of  Uranus  in  the  elements  employed  by  Bouvard  is 
(neglecting  fractions  of  a  degree)  168°,  and  of  the  aphelion 
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348''.  These  points  then,  in  our  figure,  fall  at  cr,  and  a  re- 
spectively, that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  way  between  AC,  CE, 
EG,  &C.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is  not  to  error  of 
excentricity  that  the  fluctuation  in  question  is  mainly  due. 
(764.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  an  erroneous 
assumption  of  the  place  of  the  perihelion.  Suppose  in  fig.  2. 
Plate  A,  ox  to  represent  the  longitude  of  a  planet,  and  xy 
the  excess  of  its  true  above  its  mean  longitude,  due  to  ellip- 
ticity.  Then  if  B  be  the  place  of  the  perihelion,  and  P,  or 
T,  the  aphelion  in  longitude,  y  will  always  lie  in  a  certain 
undulating  curve  PQBST,  above  ♦  PT>  between  B  and  T, 
and  below  it  between  P  and  B.  Now  suppose  the  place  of 
the  perihelion  shifted  forward  to  r,  or  the  whole  curve  shifted 
bodily  forward  into  the  situation /?^r«^,  then  at  the  same 
longitude  ox,  the  excess  of  the  true  above  the  mean  longitude 
will  he  xy^  only ;  in  other  words,  this  excess  will  have  dimi- 
nished by  the  quantity  yy^  below  its  former  amount  Take 
therefore  in  o  N  (Jiff.  3.  PL  A)  oy=ox  and  yy'  always =yy' 
in^^.  2.,  and  having  thus  constructed  the  curve  KLMN  O, 
the  ordinate  yy'  will  always  represent  the  effect  of  the  sup- 
posed change  of  perihelion.  It  is  evident  (the  excentricity 
being  always  supposed  small),  that  this  curve  will  consist 
also  of  alternate  superior  and  inferior  waves  of  180**  each  in 
amplitude,  and  the  points  L,  N  of  its  intersection  with 
the  axis  will  occur  at  longitudes  corresponding  to  X,Y 
intermediate  between  the  maxima  Q,q;  and  S,«  of  the 
original  curves,  that  is  to  say  (if  these  intervals  Q^,  S«,  or 
Br  to  which  both  are  equal,  be  very  small)  very  nearly  at 
90^  from  the  perihelion  and  aphelion.  Now  this  agrees  with 
the  conditions  of  the  case  in  hand,  and  we  are  therefore 
authorised  to  conclude  that  the  major  portion  of  the  errors  in 
question  has  arisen  from  error  in  the  place  of  the  perihelion 
of  Uranus  itself,  and  not  from  perturbation,  and  that  to  correct 
this  portion,  the  perihelion  must  be  shifted  somewhat  forward. 
As  to  the  amount  of  this  shifting,  our  only  object  being  ex- 
planation, it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  enquire  into  it 
It  wiU  suffice  that  it  must  be  such  as  shall  make  the  curve 

*  The  cunres,  Bg^  2, 3,  are  inverted  in  the  engraving. 
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ABCDEFG  as  nearly  as  possible  similar,  equal,  and  opposite 
to  the  curve  traced  out  by  the  dots  on  the  other  side.  And 
this  being  done,  we  may  next  proceed  to  lay  down  a  curye  of 
the  residual  differences  between  observation  and  theory  in 
the  mode  indicated  in  art  (763.) 

(765.)  This  being  done,  by  laying  off  at  each  point  of  the 
line  of  longitudes  an  ordinate  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  two  curves  in  fig.  1.  when  on  opposite,  and 
their  sum  when  on  the  same  side  of  the  abscissa,  the  result 
will  be  as  indicated  by  the  dots  in  fig.  4.  And  here  it  is  at 
once  seen  that  a  still  farther  reduction  of  the  differences 
under  consideration  would  result,  if,  instead  of  taking  the 
line  A  B  for  the  line  of  longitudes,  a  line  a  b  slightly  inclined 
to  it  were  substituted,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  observation  and  theory  from  1712  to  1800 
would  be  annihilated,  or  at  least  so  far  reduced  as  hardly  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  errors  of  observation ;  and  as  respects 
the  observation  of  1690,  the  still  outstanding  difference  of 
about  35^^  would  not  be  more  than  might  be  attributed  to  a 
not  very  careful  observation  at  so  early  an  epoch.  Now  the 
assumption  of  such  a  new  line  of  longitudes  as  the  correct 
one  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  a  slight  amount 
of  error  in  the  periodic  time  and  epoch  of  Uranus ;  for  it  b 
evident  that  by  reckoning  from  the  inclined  instead  of  the 
horizontal  line,  we  in  effect  alter  all  the  apparent  outstanding 
errors  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  time  before  or  after 
the  date  at  which  the  two  lines  intersect  (viz.  about  1789). 
As  to  the  direction  in  which  this  correction  should  be  made, 
it  is  obvious  by  inspection  of  the  course  of  the  dots,  that  if 
we  reckon  from  A  B,  or  any  line  parallel  to  it,  the  observed 
planet  on  the  long  run  keeps  falling  more  and  more  behind 
the  calculated  one ;  t.  e.  its  assigned  mean  angular  velocity 
by  the  tables  is  too  great  and  must  be  diminished,  or  its 
periodic  time  requires  to  be  increased. 

(766.)  Let  this  increase  of  period  be  made,  and  in  corres- 
pondence with  that  change  let  the  longitudes  be  reckoned  on 
a  6,  and  the  residual  differences  from  that  line  instead  of 
A  B,  and  we  shall  have  then  done  all  that  can  be  done  in 
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the  way  of  reducing  and  palliating  these  differences,  and 
that,  with  such  success,  that  up  to  the  year  1804  it  might 
have  been  safely  asserted  that  positively  no  ground  whatever 
existed  for  suspecting  any  disturbing  influence.  But  with 
this  epoch  an  action  appears  to  have  commenced,  and  gone 
on  increasing,  producing  an  acceleration  of  the  motion  in 
longitude,  in  consequence  of  which,  Uranus  continually  gains 
on  its  elliptic  place,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  1822,  when  it 
ceased  to  gain,  and  the  excess  of  longitude  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum, after  which  it  began  rapidly  to  lose  ground,  and  has 
continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  then,  that  in  this  interval  some  extraneous  cause  must 
have  come  into  action  which  was  not  so  before,  or  not  in 
sufficient  power  to  manifest  itself  by  any  marked  effect,  and 
that  that  cause  must  have  ceased  to  act,  or  rather  begim  to 
reverse  its  action,  in  or  about  the  year  1822,  the  reverse 
action  being  even  more  energetic  than  the  direct. 

(767.)  Such  is  the  phenomenon  in  the  simplest  form  we 
are  now  able  to  present  it.  Of  the  various  hypotheses  formed 
to  account  for  it,  during  the  progress  of  its  developement, 
none  seemed  to  have  any  degree  of  rational  probability 
but  that  of  the  existence  of  an  exterior,  and  hitherto 
undiscovered,  planet,  disturbing,  according  to  the  received 
laws  of  planetary  disturbance,  the  motion  of  Uranus  by  its 
attraction,  or  rather  superposing  its  disturbance  on  those 
produced  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  only  two  of  the  old 
planets  which  exercise  any  sensible  disturbing  action  on  that 
planet.  Accordingly,  this  was  the  explanation  which  na- 
turally, and  almost  of  necessity,  suggested  itself  to  those 
conversant  with  the  planetary  perturbations  who  considered 
the  subject  with  any  degree  of  attention.  The  idea,  however, 
of  setting  out  &om  the  observed  anomalous  deviations,  and 
employing  them  as  data  to  ascertain  the  distance  and  situation 
of  the  unknown  body,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resolve  the  in- 
verse problem  of  perturbations,  **  given  the  disturbances  to  find 
the  orbit,  and  place  in  that  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet,^ 
appears  to  have  occurred  only  to  two  mathematicians, 
Mr.  Adams  in  England  and  M.  Leverrier  in  France,  with 
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sufficient  distinctness  and  hopefulness  of  success  to  induce 
them  to  attempt  its  solution.  Both  succeeded,  and  their 
solutions,  anived  at  with  perfect  independence,  and  by  each 
in  entire  ignorance  of  the  other's  attempt,  were  found  to 
agree  in  a  surprising  manner  when  the  nature  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  is  considered ;  the  calculations  of  M* 
Leverrier  assigning  for  the  heliocentric  lon^tude  of  the 
disturbing  planet  for  the  23d  Sept  1846,  326''  0',  and  those 
of  Mr.  Adams  (brought  to  the  same  date)  329°  19^  differing 
only  3°  19^ ;  the  plane  of  its  orbit  deviating  yeiy  sli^tly,  if 
at  all,  from  that  of  the  ecliptic. 

(768.)  On  the  day  above  mentioned  —  a  day  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  astronomy —  Dr.  Galle,  one  of  the 
astronomers  of  the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  received  a 
letter  firom  M.  Leverrier,  announcing  to  him  the  residt  he  had 
arrived  at,  and  requesting  him  to  look  for  the  disturbing 
l)lanet  in  or  near  the  place  assigned  by  his  calculation.  He  did 
so,  and  on  that  very  night  actually  found  it  A  star  of  the 
eighth  magnitude  was  seen  by  him  and  by  M.  Encke  in  a 
situation  where  no  star  was  marked  as  existing  in  Dr.  Bre- 
mikcr'8  chart,  then  recently  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
The  next  night  it  was  found  to  have  moved  from  its  place, 
and  was  therefore  assuredly  a  planet  Subsequent  observa- 
tions and  calculations  have  fully  demojistrated  this  planet, 
to  which  the  name  of  Neptune  has  been  assigned,  to  be  really 
tliat  body  to  whose  disturbing  attraction,  according  to  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravity,  the  observed  anomalies  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus  were  owing.  The  geocentric  longitude 
determined  by  Dr.  Galle  from  this  observation  was  325*^  53', 
which,  converted  into  heliocentric,  gives  326®  52',  differing 
0°  52'  f5pom  AL  Leverrier's  place,  2°  27'  from  that  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  only  47'  from  a  mean  of  the  two  calculations. 

(769.)  It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and 
far  in  advance  of  the  amoimt  of  mathematical  knowledge  we  have 
assumed  our  readers  to  possess,  to  attempt  giving  more  than 
a  superficial  idea  of  the  course  followed  by  these  geometers  in 
their  arduous  investigations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  consisted 
in  regarding,  as  unknown  quantities,  to  be  determined,  the 
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mass,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  unknown  planet  (supposed  to 
revolve  in  the  same  plane  and  the  same  direction  with  Uranus), 
except  its  major  semiaxis.  This  was  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  (in  conformity  with  "  Bode's  law,"  art.  (505.),  and 
certainly  at  the  time  with  a  high  primd  facie  probability,)  to  be 
double  that  of  Uranus,  or  38*364  radii  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 
Without  some  assumption  as  to  the  value  of  this  element,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  analytical  expression  of  the  per- 
turbations, the  analytical  investigation  would  have  preseuted 
di£5culties  apparently  insuperable.  But  besides  these,  it  was 
also  necessary  to  regard  as  imknown,  or  at  least  as  liable  to 
corrections  of  unknown  magnitude  of  the  same  order  as  the 
perturbations,  all  the  elements  of  Uranus  itself,  a  circumstance 
whose  necessity  will  easily  ho,  imderstood,  when  we  consider 
that  the  received  elements  could  only  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional, and  must  certainly  be  erroneous,  the  places  &om 
which  they  were  obtained  being  affected  by  at  least  some 
portions  of  the  very  perturbations  in  question.  This  con- 
sideration, though  indispensable,  added  vastly  both  to  the 
complication  and  the  labour  of  the  inquiry.  The  axis  (and 
therefore  the  mean  motion)  of  the  one  orbit,  then,  being 
known  very  nearly,  and  that  of  the  other  thus  hypothetically 
assumed,  it  became  practicable  to  express  in  terms,  partly 
algebraic,  partly  nimierical,  the  amount  of  perturbation  at 
any  instant,  by  the  aid  of  general  expressions  delivered  by 
Laplace  in  his  "  Mecanique  Celeste^  and  elsewhere.  These, 
then,  together  with  the  corrections  due  to  the  altered  elements 
of  Uranus  itself,  being  applied  to  the  tabular  longitudes,  fur- 
nished, when  compared  with  those  observed,  a  series  of  e^a^'cm^, 
in  which  the  elements  and  mass  of  Neptune,  and  the  corrections 
of  those  of  Uranus  entered  as  the  unknown  quantities^  and  by 
whose  resolution  (no  slight  effort  of  analytical  skill)  all  their 
values  were  at  length  obtained.  The  calculations  were  then 
repeated,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  assumed 
distance  of  the  new  planet,  the  discordances  between  the 
given  and  calculated  results  indicating  it  to  have  been 
assumed  too  large  when  the  results  were  found  to  agree 
better,  and  the  solutions   to   be,  in  fact,  more  satisfactory. 
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Thu09  at  length,  elements  were  arrived  at  for  the  orbit  of 
the  unknown  planet,  as  below. 


Lerenior. 

Adams. 

Epoch  of  Element!          ... 
Mean  longitude  in  Epoeh 
Semiaxis  Miyor   -             .             •             . 
Ezcentrieity         .... 
I.<ongitu(ie  of  Perihelion  ... 
Mam  (the  Sun  being  1)  - 

Jan.  1.  1847. 

31 80  47'  4 

36*1539 

0*107610 

2840  45'  8 

0<X)010727 

Oct.  6.  1846. 

37*2474 

0-180615 

299<>  11' 

0-0001 500S 

The  elements  of  M.  Leverrier  were  obtamed  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  observations  up  to  the  year  1845,  those  of  Mr. 
Adams,  only  as  far  as  1840.  On  subsequently  taking  into 
account,  however,  those  of  the  five  years  up  to  1845,  the 
latter  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  semiaxis  ought  to  be  still 
much  further  diminished,  and  that  a  mean  distance  of  33*33 
(being  to  that  of  Uranus  as  1 :  0*574)  would  probably  satisfy 
all  the  observations  very  nearly.* 

(770.)  On  the  actual  discovery  of  the  planet,  it  was,  of 
course,  assiduously  observed,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a 
mean  distance,  even  less  than  Mr.  Adams's  last  presumed  value, 
agreed  better  with  its  motion  ;  and  no  sooner  were  elements 
obtained  from  direct  observation,  sufficiently  approximate  to 
trace  back  its  path  in  the  heavens  for  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  than  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  observed  as  a  star 
by  Lalande  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  May,  1795,  the  latter  of 
the  two  observations,  however,  having  been  rejected  by  him 
as  faulty,  by  reason  of  its  non-agreement  with  the  former  (a 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  the  interval).  From 
these  observations,  combined  with  those  since  accumulated,  the 
elements  calculated  by  Prof.  Walker,  U.S.,  result  as  follows :  — 

Epoch  of  Elements         ...  Jan.  ].  1847,  M.  noon,  Greenwich. 

Mean  longitude  at  Epoch             -             -  328°  32'  44"  2 

Semiaxis  migor  ....  S0O367 

Excentricity        ....  0-00871946 

Longitude  of  the  Perihelion        -             -  47^  12' 6"*50 

Ascending  Node               -             -             -  130^  4'  20"-8] 

Inclination           -             -             -             -  !<>  46'  58"-97 

Periodic  time       ...             -  164*618]  tropical  year. 

Mean  annual  Motion       ...  2° -18688 


*  In  a  letter  to  the   Astronomer  Royal,   dated  Sept  2.  1846, — 1.«.  thrre 
weeks  prerious  to  the  optical  discovery  of  the  planet. 
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(771.)  The  great  disagreement  between  these  elements 
and  those  assigned  either  by  M.  Leverrier  or  Mr.  Adams  wili 
not  fail  to  be  remarked ;  and  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  elements  so  widely  different  from  the 
truth  should  afford  anything  like  a  satisfactory  representation  of 
the  perturbation  in  question,  and  that  the  true  situation  of  the 
planet  in  the  heavens  should  have  been  so  well,  and  indeed 
accurately,  pointed  out  by  them.  As  to  the  latter  point,  any 
one  may  satiisfy  himself  by  half  an  hour's  calculation  that 
both  sets  of  elements  do  really  place  the  planet,  on  the  day 
of  its  discovery,  not  only  in  the  longitudes  assigned  in  art. 
763.,  t.  e.  extremely  near  its  apparent  place,  but  also  at  a 
distance  &om  the  Sun  very  much  more  approximately  cor- 
rect than  the  mean  distances  or  semiaxes  of  the  respective 
orbits.  Thus  the  radius  vector  of  Neptune,  calculated  from 
^i.  Leverrier's  elements  for  the  day  in  question,  instead  of 
36*1539  (the  mean  distance)  comes  out  almobt  exactly  33; 
and  indeed,  if  we  consider  that  the  excentricity  assigned  by 
those  elements  gives  for  the  perihelion  distance  32*2634,  the 
lon^tude  assigned  to  the  perihelion  brings  the  whole  arc  of 
the  orbit  (more  than  83°),  described  in  the  intanral  from  1806 
to  1847  to  lie  within  42°  one  way  or  the  other  of  the  perihe- 
lion, and  therefore,  during  the  whole  of  that  interval,  the 
hypothetical  planet  would  be  moving  within  limits  of  distance 
from  the  sun,  32*6  and  33*0.  The  following  comparative 
tables  of  the  relative  situations  of  Uranus,  the  real  and  hy- 
pothetical planet,  will  exhibit  more  clearly  than  any  lengthened 
statement,  the  near  imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  former 
by  the  latter  within  that  intervaL  The  longitudes  are  helio- 
centric* 


*  The  ealculatioiit  arc  carried  only  to  tenths  of  dcgreea^  at  quite  tufficieut  for 
the  object  in  view. 
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Unnm. 

llflptUML 

Level  iicr. 

• 

AdoBs.             1 

.                             1 

A.D. 
I805-0 

Loof. 

Loof. 

Bad-Yae. 

LOQf. 

JBad-Yec. 

1 

Long. 

'Rad.V«e. 

i 

1970-8 

2350 -9 

SO-3 

2410-2 

33-1 

246«-5 

S4-3 

1810O 

220-9 

247-0 

30-3 

251-1 

32-8 

255-9 

33-7 

1815-0 

243-2 

258-0 

30-3 

261-2 

32-5 

265-5 

S3-S 

1820-0 

264-7 

268-8 

30-2 

271-4 

32-4 

275-4 

33-1 

1821-0 

2690 

271-0 

30-2 

273-5 

32-3 

277-4 

as-o 

I8220 

273-3 

273-2 

30-2 

275-6 

32-3 

279-5 

33-0 

1823 -O 

277-6 

275-3 

30-2 

277-6 

32-3 

281-5 

32-9 

I«24-0 

281*8 

277-4 

30-2 

279-7 

3J3 

283*6 

32-9 

1825-0 

285-8 

279-6 

30-2 

281-8 

32-3 

285-6 

32-8 

18S0O 

306-1 

290-5 

SO  1 

292-1 

32  3 

2960 

32-8 

1835-0 

326-0 

SOI -4 

301 

302-5 

32-4 

306-3 

32-8 

1840-0 

345-7 

312-2 

301 

312-6 

82-6 

3 1 6-3 

32-9 

1845*0 
1847-0 

365^ 

323-1 

90-0 

S2J'6 

32  9 

326-0   i 

33-1 

373-3 

327-6 

30-0 

3^6-5 

S3  1 

S29-8    ' 

33-2 

(772.)  From  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  Unums 
arrived  at  its  conjimction  with  Neptmie  at  or  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  1822,  with  the  calculated  planet 
of  Leverrier  at  the  be^ning  of  the  following  year  1823^  and 
with  that  of  Adams  al)0ut  the  end  of  1824.  Both  the  theo- 
retical planets,  and  especially  that  of  M.  Leverrier^  therefore, 
during  the  whole  of  the  above  interval  of  time,  so  far  as  the 
directions  of  their  attractive  forces  on  Uranus  are  concerned, 
would  act  nearly  on  it  as  the  true  planet  must  have  done. 
As  regards  the  intensity  of  the  relative  disturbing  forces,  if 
wo  estimate  these  by  the  principles  of  art.  (612.)  at  the  epochs 
of  conjimction,  and  for  the  commencement  of  1805  and  1845, 
we  find  for  the  respective  denominators  of  the  fractions  of  the 
sun^s  attraction  on  Uranus  regarded  as  unity,  which  express 
the  total  disturbing  force,  N  S,  in  each  case,  as  below  : 


Neptune  with 


Pelrcc*8  mxiss 


Struve's  mass 


1 


19840 
1 


TA»vcrricr*8  tlicoretical  Planet,  mass 


14496 
1 


9322 


1805. 
27540 

20244 
20837 


Conjunction.  1845. 
7508    32390 


5519 
5193 


238  lO 
19935 


The  masses  here  assigned  to  Neptmie  are  those  respectively 
deduced  by  Prof.  Peirce  and  M.  Struvc  from  observations  of 
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the  satellite  discovered  by  Mr.  Lassell  made  with  the  large 
telescopes  of  Frauuhofer  in  the  observatories  of  Cambridge^ 
TJ.  S.  and  Pulkova  respectively.  These  it  will  be  perceived 
differ  very  considerably,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  results  of  micrometrical  measurements  of  such  difficulty, 
and  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  say  to  which  the  preference 
ought  to  be  given.  As  compared  with  the  mass  assigned  by 
M.  Struve,  an  agreement  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  could 
not  have  been  looked  for  within  the  interval  immediately 
in  question. 

(773.)  Subject  then  to  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  mass 
of  Neptune,  the  theoretical  planet  of  Leverrier  must  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  with  quite  as  much  fidelity  as  could 
possibly  be  expected  in  a  research  of  such  exceeding  delicacy, 
the  particulars  of  its  motion  and  perturbative  action  during 
the  forty  years  elapsed  from  1805  to  1845,  an  interval  which 
(as  is  obvious  from  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  forces  on 
either  side  of  the  conjunction  indicated  by  the  numbers  here 
set  down)  comprises  all  the  most  influential  range  of  its 
action.  This  will,  however,  be  placed  in  full  evidence  by 
the  construction  of  curves  representing  the  normal  and  tan- 
gential forces  on  the  principles  laid  down  (as  far  as  th^ 
normal  constituent  is  concerned)  in  art  (717.)9  one  slight 
change  only  being  made,  which,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  cou 
duces  greatly  to  clearness  of  conception.  The  force  L  8  (in 
the  figure  of  that  article)  being  supposed  applied  at  P  in  die 
direction  L  s,  we  here  construct  the  curve  of  the  normal 
force  by  erecting  at  P  (Jig.  5.  Plate  A)  P  W  always  perpen- 
dicular to  the  disturbed  orbit,  A  P,  at  P,  measured  from  P 
in  the  same  direction  that  S  lies  from  L,  and  equal  in  length 
to  L  S.  P  W  then  will  always  represent  both  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  normal  force  acting  at  P.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  we  take  always  P  Z  on  the  tangent  to  the  dis- 
turbed orbit  at  P,  equal  to  N  L  of  the  former  figure,  and 
measured  in  the  same  direction  from  P  that  L  is  from 
N,  P  Z  will  represent  both  in  magnitude  and  direction 
the  tangential  force  acting  at  P.  Thus  will  be  traced 
out  the  two   curious  ovals  represented    in  our   figure   of 

N  N 
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their  proper  forms  and  proportions  for  the  case  in  question. 
That  expressing  the  normal  force  is  formed  of  four  lobes, 
having  a  common  point  in  S,  viz.,  SWmXSflSnS^S  W, 
and  that  expressing  the  tangential,  AZcfBedY  A.Z, 
consisting  of  four  mutually  intersecting  loops,  surrounding 
and  touching  the  disturbed  orbit  in  four  points,  A  B  c  dl 
The  normal  force  acts  outwards  over  all  that  part  of  the 
orbit,  both  in  conjunction  and  opposition,  corresponding  to 
the  portions  of  the  lobes  m,  n,  exterior  to  the  disturbed  orbit, 
and  inwards  in  every  other  part.  The  figure  sets  in  a  clear 
light  the  great  disproportion  between  the  energy  of  this  force 
near  the  conjunction,  and  in  any  other  configuration  of  the 
planets;  its  exceedingly  rapid  degradation  as  P  approaches 
the  point  of  neutrality  (whose  situation  is  35^  5'  on  either  side 
of  the  conjunction,  an  arc  described  synodically  by  Uranus  in 
16^*72);  and  the  comparatively  short  duration  and  consequent 
inefiScacy  to  produce  any  great  amount  of  perturbation,  of  the 
more  intense  part  of  its  inward  action  in  the  small  portions  of 
the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  lobes  a,  b,  in  which  the  line 
representing  the  inward  force  exceeds  the  radius  of  the 
circle.  It  exhibits,  too,  with  no  less  distinctness,  the  gradual 
developement,  and  rapid  degradation  and  extinction  of  the 
tangential  force  from  its  neutral  points,  c,  dy  on  either  side 
up  to  the  conjunction,  where  its  action  is  reversed,  being 
accelerative  over  the  arc  d  A,  and  retardative  over  A  c,  each 
of  which  arcs  has  an  amplitude  of  7 1°  20',  and  is  described 
by  Uranus  synodically  in  34^-00.  The  insignificance  of  the 
tangential  force  in  the  configurations  remote  from  conjunction 
throughout  the  arc  c^d  ia  also  obviously  expressed  by  the 
small  comparative  developement  of  the  loops  e,f. 

(774.)  Let  us  now  coLsider  how  the  action  of  these  forces 
results  in  the  production  of  that  peculiar  character  of  per- 
turbation which  is  exhibited  in  our  curve,  ^^.  4.  Plate 
A.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  increase  of  the  longitude 
from  1800  to  1822,  the  cessation  of  that  increase  in  1822, 
and  its  conversion  into  a  decrease  during  the  subsequent 
interval  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  growth,  rapid 
decay,  extinction  at  conjunction,  and  subsequent  reproduction 
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in  a  revenged  sense  of  the  tangential  force :  so  that  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  attributing  the  greater  part  of  the  perturbation 
expressed  by  the  swell  and  subsidence  of  the  curve  between 
the  years  1800  and  18459  —  &11  that  part,  indeed,  which 
is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  1822  —  to  the  action  of  the 
tangential  force. 

(775.)  But  it  will  be  asked,  — has  then  the  normal  force 
(which,  on  the  plain  showing  oi  Jig,  5.,  is  nearly  twice  as 
powerful  as  the  tangential,  and  which  does  not  reverse  its 
action,  like  the  latter  force,  at  the  point  of  conjunction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  there  most  energetic,)  no  influence  in 
producing  the  observed  eficcts?  We  answer,  very  little, 
within  the  period  to  which  observation  had  extended  up  to 
1845.  The  efiect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  lon^tude  is 
direct  and  immediate  (art.  660.),  that  of  the  normal  indirect, 
consequential,  and  cumulative  with  the  progress  of  time 
(art.  734.).  The  efiect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  mean 
motion  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  change  it  pro- 
duces on  the  axis,  and  is  transient :  the  reversed  action  after 
conjunction  (supposing  the  orbits  circular),  exactly  destroying 
all  the  previous  efiect,  and  leaving  the  mean  motion  on  the 
whole  unafiected.  In  the  passage  through  the  conjunction^ 
then,  the  tangential  force  produces  a  sudden  and  powerful 
acceleration,  succeeded  by  an  equally  powerful  and  equally 
sudden  retardation,  which  done,  its  action  is  completed,  and 
no  trace  remains  in  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  planet  that 
it  ever  existed,  for  its  action  on  the  perihelion  and  excentricity 
is  in  like  manner  also  nullified  by  its  reversal  of  direction. 
But  with  the  normal  force  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Its 
immediate  efiect  on  the  angular  motion  is  nH  It  is  not  till 
it  has  acted  long  enough  to  produce  a  perceptible  cliange  in 
the  distance  of  the  disturbed  planet  from  the  sun  that  the 
angular  velocity  begins  to  be  sensibly  afiected,  and  it  is  not 
till  its  whole  outward  action  has  been  exerted  {i.e.  over  the 
whole  interval  from  neutral  point  to  neutral  point)  that  its 
maximum  efiect  in  lifting  the  disturbed  planet  away  from 
the  sun  has  been  produced,  and  the  full  amount  of  diminution 
in  angular  velocity  it  is  capable  of  causing  has  been  developed. 

N  N  S 
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This  continues  to  act  in  produdng  a  retardation  in  longitude 
long  after  the  normal  force  itself  has  reversed  its  action,  and 
from  a  powerful  outward  force  has  become  a  feeble  inward 
one.  A  certain  portion  of  this  perturbation  is  incident  on 
the  epoch  in  the  mode  described  in  art  (731.)  et  seq.,  and 
permanently  disturbs  the  mean  motion  from  what  it  would 
have  been^  had  Neptune  no  existence.  The  rest  of  its  effect 
is  compensated  in  a  single  synodic  revolution,  not  by  the 
reversal  of  the  action  of  the  force  (for  that  reversed  action  is 
far  too  feeble  for  this  purpose),  but  by  the  effect  of  the  per- 
manent alteration  produced  in  the  excentricity,  which  (the  aus 
being  unchanged)  compensates  by  increased  proximity  in  one 
part  of  the  revolution,  for  increased  distance  in  the  other. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  conjunction  to 
bring  out  into  full  evidence  the  influence  of  this  force.  Still 
its  commencement  is  quite  unequivocally  marked  in  the  more 
rapid  descent  of  our  curve  Jig.  4.,  subsequent  to  the  con- 
junction than  ascent  previous  to  that  epoch,  which  indicates 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  undulations  in  its  future 
course  of  an  elliptic  character ^  consequent  on  the  altered  ex- 
centricity  and  perihelion  (the  total  and  ultimate  effect  of  this 
constituent  of  the  disturbing  force)  which  will  be  maintained 
till  within  about  20  years  from  the  next  conjunction,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  trifling  inequalities  about  the 
time  of  the  opposition,  similar  in  character,  but  far  inferior 
in  magnitude  to  those  now  under  discussion. 

(776.)  Posterity  will  hardly  credit  that,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  great  discovery 
— of  the  calculations  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  —  of  the  com- 
munication of  its  predicted  place  to  Dr.  Galle  —  and  of  the 
new  planet  being  actually  found  by  him  in  that  place,  in  the 
remarkable  manner  above  commemorated;  not  only  have 
doubts  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  calculations 
of  those  geometers,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  conclusions, 
but  these  doubts  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  the 
objectors  to  attribute  the  acknowledged  fact  of  a  planet  pre- 
viously unknown  occupying  that  precise  place  in  the  heavens 
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at  that  precise  time,  to  sheer  accident  I*  What  share  accident 
may  have  had  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  calculations,  we 
presume  the  reader,  after  what  has  been  said,  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  satisfying  himself.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  discovery  was  made,  much  has  also  been  attributed  to 
fortunate  coincidence.  The  following  considerations  will,  we 
apprehend,  completely  dissipate  this  idea,  if  still  lingering  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject.  The 
period  of  Uranus  being  84*0140  years,  and  that  of  Neptune 
164*6181,  their  synodic  revolution  (art.  418.),  or  the  interval 
between  two  successive  conjunctions,  is  171*58  years.  The 
late  conjunction  having  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of 
1822;  that  next  preceding  must  have  happened  in  1649,  or 
more  than  40  years  before  the  first  recorded  observation  of 
Uranus  in  1690,  to  say  nothing  of  its  discovery  as  a  planet. 
In  1690,  then,  it  must  have  been  effectually  out  of  reach  of  any 
perturbative  influence  worth  considering,  and  so  it  remained 
during  the  whole  interval  from  thence  to  1800.  From  that 
time  the  effect  of  perturbation  began  to  become  sensible,  about 
1805  prominent,  and  in  1820  had  nearly  reached  its  maximum* 
At  this  epoch  an  alarm  was  sounded.  The  maximum  was 
not  attained, — the  event,  so  imjiortant  to  astronomy,  was  still 

*  These  doubts  seem  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  great  disagreement 
between  the  predicted  and  real  elements  of  Neptune,  partly  in  the  near  (poBiUtfy 
precise)  commensurability  of  the  mean  motions  of  Neptune  and  Uranus.  We 
conceive  them  however  to  be  founded  in  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
the  problem,  which  was  not,  from  such  obviously  uncertain  indications  as  the 
observed  discordances  could  give,  to  determine  as  astronomical  quantities  the 
axis,  excentricity  and  mass  of  the  disturbing  planet ;  but  practically  to  discover 
where  to  look  for  it :  when,  if  once  found,  these  elements  would  be  fiur  better 
ascertained.  To  do  this,  any  axis,  exetntrieity,  perihtUonf  and  nuus,  however  wide 
of  the  truth,  which  would  represent,  even  roughly  the  amount,  but  wi^  toterobie 
correctness  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force  during  the  very  moderate  inter- 
val when  the  departures  from  theory  were  really  considerable,  would  equally 
serve  their  purposes ;  and  with  an  excentricity,  mass,  and  perihelion  disposable, 
it  is  obvious  that  any  assumption  of  the  axb  between  the  limits  SO  and  38,  nay, 
even  with  a  much  wider  inferior  limit,  would  serve  the  purpose.  In  his  attempt 
to  assign  an  inferior  limit  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  value  so  assigned,  M.  Leverrier* 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  successful.  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
fluenced by  no  considerations  of  the  kind  which  appear  to  have  weighed  with 
his  brother  geometer,  fixed  ultimately  (as  we  have  seen)  before  the  actual  dis* 
cooery  of  the  planet,  on  an  axis  not  very  egregiously  wrong.  Still  it  were  to  be 
wished,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that  some  one  would  undertake  the 
problem  de  novo,  employing  formulae  not  liable  to  the  passage  through  infinity, 
which,  technically  speaking,  hampers,  or  may  be  supposed  to  hamper,  the  e«m« 
tinuous  application  of  the  usual  perturbationai  formulas  when  cases  of  comment 
surability  occur. 

M  N  3 
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in  progress  of  developement,— when  the  fact  (any  thing  rather 
than  a  striking  one)  was  noticed^  and  made  matter  of  com- 
phunL  But  the  time  for  discussing  its  cause  with  any 
prospect  of  success  was  not  yet  come.  Every  thing  turns 
upon  the  precise  determination  of  the  epoch  of  the  maximum, 
when  the  perturbing  and  perturbed  planet  were  in  oonjunc- 
tion,  and  upon  the  law  of  increase  and  diminution  of  the  pertur- 
bation itself  on  either  side  of  that  point.  Now  it  is  always 
difficult  to  assign  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  a  maximum 
by  observations  liable  to  errors  bearing  a  ratio  far  from 
inconsiderable  to  the  whole  quantity  observed.  Until  the 
lapse  of  some  years  from  1822  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  fixed  that  epoch  with  any  certfdnty,  and  as  respects 
the  law  of  degradation  and  total  arc  of  longitude  over  which 
the  sensible  perturbations  extend,  we  are  hardly  yet  arrived 
at  a  period  when  this  can  be  said  to  be  completely  deter- 
minable from  observation  alone.  In  all  this  we  see  nothing 
of  accident,  unless  it  be  accidental  that  an  event  which  must 
have  happened  between  1781  and  1953,  actually  happened 
in  1822 ;  and  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  astronomy  has 
reached  that  perfection,  and  its  cultivators  exercise  that  vi- 
gilance which  neither  permit  such  an  event,  nor  its  scientific 
importance,  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  blossom  had  been  watched 
with  interest  in  its  developement,  and  the  fruit  was  gathered 
in  the  very  moment  of  maturity.* 

(776  a.)  In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  enumerated 
and  described  the  several  bodies  so  far  as  known  of  which 
our  system  consists,  and  have  shown  how  their  mutual  dis- 
tances from  and  their  motions  with  respect  to  each  other  may 

•  The  student  who  may  wish  to  see  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  produced 
by  Neptune,  as  computed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  mass  of  that 
planet,  such  as  we  now  know  to  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  will  find  them  stated 
at  length  from  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Walker,  (of  Washington,  U.  S.)  in  the 
'*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,**  vol.  i.  p.  334. 
et  seq.  On  examining  the  comparisons  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Walker's  formula 
with  those  of  Mr.  Adams's  theory  in  p.  342,  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  actions  of  Neptune  and  Mr.  Adams's  *•  hypo- 
thetical planet  **  on  the  longitude  of  Uranus.  This  is  easily  explained.  Mr. 
Adams's  perturbations  are  deviations  from  Bouvard's  orbit  of  Uranus,  as  it  stood 
immediately  previous  to  the  late  conjunction.  Mr.  Walker's  are  the  deviations 
from  a  mean  or  undisturbed  orbit  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  long  inequality 
resulting  from  the  near  commensurabllity  of  the  motions. 
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be  determined,  and  their  masses  compared  with  that  of  the 
central  body,  and  ultimately  with  that  of  our  own  planet  as 
a  unit  of  reference ;  but  nothing  has  been  said  respecting  the 
means  by  which  that  unit  itself  can  be  brought  into  com- 
parison with  the  mass,  weight,  or  inertia  of  those  portions  of 
its  substance  which  we  see  and  handle  on  its  surface.  This 
datum  —  the  total  weight  of  the  earth  itself  —  the  number 
of  times  that  its  entire  mass  exceeds  that  of  a  pound  of  lead 
or  other  matter  —  or  in  other  words  (its  bulk  being  accu- 
rately known),  its  mean  density  —  remains  up  to  this  point 
of  the  present  work  undetermined,  and  is  the  one  thing  want- 
ing to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  data  of  our  system  and 
fully  to  connect  astronomy  with  ordinary  mechanics.  We 
shall  now  therefore  proceed  to  explain  the  methods  by  which 
this  has  been  accomplished. 

(776  b.)  The  principle  which  at  once  suggests  itself  to  every 
mind  is  to  measure  the  direct  attraction,  if  it  be  possible,  of 
some  known  mass,  at  some  known  distance,  on  some  other. 
We  say,  if  it  be  possible,  because  whatever  notion  we  may 
form  a  priori  of  the  weight  of  the  earth  as  estimated  in 
pounds  or  tons,  it  is  clearly  something  enormous;  and  more- 
over, since  it  follows  from  the  law  of  gravitative  attraction* 
that  the  attractions  of  spheres  of  equal  density  on  points  at 
their  surface  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii,  the  attraction 
of  a  globe  a  foot  in  diameter,  of  the  same  average  density  of 
the  earth,  on  a  material  point  at  its  own  surface  would  only 
amount  to  the  41,849,280th  part  of  the  weight  of  such  material 
point;  and  therefore  its  attraction  on  a  spherical  body, 
suppose  also  a  foot  in  diameter,  placed  in  contact  with  it» 
would  only  amount  to  one  167,397,120th  part  of  the  weight 
of  such  body.  Now  when  we  have  to  deal  with  fractions  of 
such  an  order  of  minuteness,  all  ordinary  modes  of  directly 
measuring  forces  and  weights  break  down,  and  the  utmost 
resources  of  invention  and  art  must  be  taxed  even  to  render 
them  perceptible,  to  say  nothing  of  their  precise  determi- 
nation. 

(776  c.)  The  first  and  most  obvious  mode  of  producing  a 

*  Princip.  bk.  1 .  prop.  7S. 
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magnified  result  is  to  augment,  in  as  high  a  ratio  as  possible^ 
the  attracting  mass ;  and  therefore  to  substitute  some  great 
natural  mass  of  the  most  suitable  form  which  can  be  found, 
for  an  artificial  sphere.  And  as  the  resources  afforded  bj 
the  integral  calculus  furnish  the  means  of  calculating  the  at- 
traction of  a  body  of  any  nze  and  figure  of  known  materials 
on  a  point  any  where  situated  without  it,  the  idea  naturally 
enough  suggested  itself  to  take  some  large  mountain,  of  as 
regular  a  shape  as  might  be  found,  for  the  attracting  body, 
and  to  measure  its  attraction,  on  a  principle  pointed  out  by 
Newton*,  by  the  deviation  firom  verticality  of  a  plumb-line 
suspended  near  it,  which  will  necessarily  be  drawn  aside 
towards  the  mountain.  As  the  deflexion  to  be  expected 
however,  even  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  mountain,  is  still 
exceedingly  minute,  the  working  out  of  this  idea  into  prac- 
tice calls  for  very  exact  and  refined  astronomical  observations. 

(776  d.)  In  the  first  place  the  question  arises  in  limine^ 
how  are  we  to  ascertain,  at  any  place,  what  is  a  vertical  di- 
rection ?  The  deviated  p\umb']iney  it  is  obvious,  cannot  give 
us  this  information,  nor  can  levels,  for  the  surface  of  still 
water  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  single  force,  whatever 
that  may  be,  which  results  from  a  combination  of  all  the 
forces  acting  on  it  —  in  other  words,  to  the  direction  of  the 
deviated  plumb-line.  Here  it  is  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  stand  us  in  stead.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  remove  the  mountain  so  as  to  find  where 
the  plumb-line  would  point,  or  the  level  rest  in  its  absence; 
but  we  can  shift  our  station  to  the  opposite  side,  and  by 
sidereal  observation  ascertain  whether  the  direction  of  the 
plumb-line  has  varied  by  more  or  less  than  the  amount  of 
change  due  to  such  a  change  of  station  on  the  globe.  Thus 
then  we  proceed :  — 

Suppose  M  the  mountain,  A  B  a  circle  of  latitude  passing 
through  two  stations  P,  Q,  at  its  foot,  (or  rather  at  such 
heights  on  its  slope  as  shall  correspond  to  the  maxima  of 
its  lateral  attraction,)  at  each  of  which  let  observations  be 
made  with  a  portable  zenith  sector  alternately  established  at 

*  Treatise  on  the  System  of  the  World  in  a  popular  way,  (1728). 
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one  and  the  other  of  the  zenith  distances  of  some  star  pass- 
ing very  near  the  zenith  of  the  mountain  (so  as  to  free  the 


observations  from  uncertainty  of  refraction).  Were  there 
no  lateral  attraction^  the  plumb-lines  at  both  stations  would 
point  directly  to  the  center  of  curvature  C  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  (art.  219.),  and  the  angle  between  them,  P  C  Q, 
would  be  the  difference  of  latitudes  of  the  stations.  Now 
the  dimensions  and  ellipticity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  being 
known,  this  latter  difference  can  be  independently  determined 
by  a  trigonometrical  survey  instituted  for  the  purpose,  a 
base  being  measured,  and  the  meridional  distance  P  Q  as- 
certained by  triangulation  (art  274.  et  seq.),  which,  converted 
into  seconds  of  latitude,  gives  the  difference  in  question ;  to 
which,  were  there  no  local  attraction^  the  observed  difference 
of  zenith  distances  ought  to  correspond.  But  this  will  not  be 
the  case.  The  mountain  will  attract  the  plummet  both  ways 
inwards,  into  situations  P  R,  Q  R,  including  a  greater  angle 
than  P  C  Q,  and  this  being  the  observed  angle  or  apparent 
difference  of  zenith  distances  —  subtracting  from  it  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  so  independently  obtained,  the  excess  will 
represent  the  sum  of  the  two  deviations  north  and  south  due 
to  the  attraction  required.  The  mountain  has  then  to  be 
surveyed,  and  modelled,  and  mineralogical  specimens  taken 
from  every  accessible  part  of  it,  and  their  specific  gravities 
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determined ;  and  thus^  no  matter  wi^  what  amount  of  cal- 
culation (for  it  is  no  light  task),  the  total  lateral  attraction 
is  computed  in  units  of  some  definite  scale;  such^  for  instance^ 
that  each  unit  shall  represent  the  total  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  lib.  weight,  on  a  point  1  foot  distant  from  its  center.  The 
sum  of  all  these  units^  each  reduced  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, is  the  total  lateral  attraction  of  the  mountain,  and  is 
therefore  to  the  total  vertical  attraction  of  the  earth,  as  the 
tangent  of  the  deviation  (taken  so  as  to  divide  the  total  ob- 
served difference  in  the  ratio  of  the  computed  attractions  at 
either  station),  is  to  radius. 

(776  e.)  The  process  is  laborious  and  costly — ^requires  ex- 
cellent instruments  and  the  cooperation  of  more  than  one 
practised  observer.  It  has,  however,  been  put  in  execution 
on  several  occasions;  viz.,  1st,  by  the  French  Academi- 
cians, Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  who  in  the  course  of 
their  operations  in  Peru  for  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  (art.  216.)  instituted  observations  of  the  kind 
above  described  on  Chimborazo  in  1738.  Their  means  of 
observation,  however,  were  not  such  as  to  afford  any  distinct 
result,  though  a  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  to  the  amount  of 
about  11"  appears  to  have  been  obtained.  2nd,  by  Maske- 
lyne,  in  1774,  on  the  mountain  Schehallien  in  Scotland,  a 
mountain,  not  indeed  of  any  great  magnitude,  being  only  about 
3000  feet  in  altitude,  but  well  situated,  and  otherwise  well 
adapted  for  the  experiment.  It  was  successful.  A  joint 
amount  of  the  lateral  deviations  on  either  side,  of  11 '^'6,  was 
well  ascertained  to  be  produced  by  the  local  attraction,  and 
the  calculations  being  executed,  (by  Dr.  Hutton  and  sub- 
sequently by  Professor  Playfair,)  a  result  entitled  to  some 
reliance  was  obtained,  according  to  which  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth  comes  out  4*713  times  that  of  water  at  the  sur- 
face. More  recently,  we  find  a  series  of  observations  in- 
stituted by  CoL  James,  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  on  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh*,  by  which,  from  a 
deflexion  of  2'''-21  observed  on  the  north  and  of  2"''00  on  the 
south  side  of  that  mountain,  a  mean  density  results  of  5*316. 

♦  Phil.  Tr.  1856,  p.  591. 
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(776  /.)  Observations  of  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pen- 
dulum afford  (see  art  235.)  a  direct  measure  of  the  force  by 
which  the  oscillating  mass  is  urged  yertically  downwards. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  this  time  be  very  precisely  deter- 
mined^ both  at  the  sunmiit  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  or 
elevated  table  land^  the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  such  moun- 
tain or  table  land  vertically  downwards  will  become  known. 
For  gravity  decreasing  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance would  be  enfeebled  by  the  increase  of  that  distance  in 
a  proportion  which  can  be  precbely  calculated  from  the 
known  height  of  the  upper  station  ;  and  therefore,  could  the 
pendulum  be  supported  in  the  mr  at  that  height,  the  increase 
of  its  time  of  oscillation,  under  those  circumstances,  would 
be  exactly  known  by  calculation.  But  being  supported  on 
a  mountain  mass,  protruding  above  the  level  surface  of  the 
terrestrial  spheroid,  the  attraction  of  that  mass  acts  on  it  in 
addition  to  the  so  diminished  force  of  general  gravitation, 
and  prevents  it  from  losing  on  the  sea-level  rate  so  much  as 
it  would  do  were  the  mountain  devoid  of  attractive  power. 
Experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  made  by  the  Italian 
astronomers  Plana  and  Carlini  on  Mont  Cenis  in  Savoy,  and 
the  result,  all  computations  executed,  have  given  4*950  for 
the  mean  density  in  question. 

(776  g.)  But  it  is  also  possible  to  descend  below,  as  well 
as  to  rise  above,  the  general  sea-level,  and  to  observe  the 
pendulum  at  great  depths  below  that  level,  as  in  deep  mines. 
It  was  shown  by  Newton*  that  the  attraction  of  a  hollow, 
spherical,  homogeneous  shell  on  a  point  however  situate 
within  it,  is  simply  niY,  ue.  that  the  material  point  so  placed 
is  equally  attracted  by  it  in  all  directions.  Hence  by  de- 
scending below  the  surface,  we  set  ourselves  free  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  whole  spherical  shell  exterior  to  the  point  of 
observation,  and  the  remaining  attraction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  whole  interior  mass  collected  in  its  center.  This  may, 
or  may  not,  be  less  than  the  attraction  of  the  whole  earth  on 
a  point  at  t^^  surface.  It  will  be  less  if  the  earth  be  homo- 
geneous or  of  the   same   density  throughout;  for  in  that 

♦  Princip.  Lib.  L  Prop.  7a 
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owe  XewtoQ  Ium  ebown*  that  the  mttractiTe  fbroes  of  the 
wiicde  qihere,  and  of  the  interior  sphere,  eich  on  m  pcMiit  on 
its  own  soriaoe,  are  to  each  other  as  dieir  radiL     Bot  if  the 
internal  portions  cf  the  earth  be  more  dense  than  the  external, 
(as  thej  most  be  if  the  for^mi^  determinations  be  any  ap- 
proach to  troth,)  it  may  be  greater.     The  experiment  lam 
been  made,  on  three  several  occasions,  hj  the  present  Astro- 
nomer Koyal  ()Ir.  Airj).     On  the  two  first  in  the  Dolooath 
mine  in  Cornwall  at  a  depth  of  1200  feet  —  a  clock  and 
pendulum  were  transported  alternately  to  the  bottom  and  die 
mouth  of  the  shaft.   On  both  these  occasions  the  arrangements 
were  defeated ;  on  the  first,  by  the  accidental  combustaon 
of  the  packages  (jf  instruments  in  mid-^  while  in  the  met  of 
raising  them  from  below,  attended  with  their  precipitaticNi 
down  the  shaft  of  the  mine ;  on  the  other,  bj  the  sabeidence 
of  a  mass  of  rock,  **  man  j  times  the  aze  of  Westminster 
Abbey,"  during  the  experiments,  deluging  the  mine  with 
water  and  fonnng  a  premature  conclusion.     The  third  at- 
tempt, (in  the  Harton  Coal  Pit,  near  South  Shields,  ]  200 
feet  in  depth,)  proved  perfectly  suocessftil,  and  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum  below  being  compared  with  those  of  the 
clock  above,  by  the  immediate  transmission  of  the  beats  of 
the  latter  down  the  mine  by  an  electric  wire,  the  great  diffi- 
culty (that  of  the  exact  transmission  of  time)  was  annihilated. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was  that  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  would  pain  2^  sec  per  day 
at  its  bottom ;  and  the  final  result  (of  which  the  calculations 
have  very  recently  been  published f)  gives  6*565   for  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth. 

(776  A.)  The  difference  between  these  several  results  is 
considerable,  and  even  the  interval  between  the  last  men- 
tioned and  the  highest  of  the  others  pretty  large:  it  is 
bridged  over  however,  so  to  speak,  and  the  interval  partly 
filled  up,  by  the  results  of  a  totally  different  class  of  experi- 
ments of  a  much  more  curious  and  artificial  nature,  which  we 
have  now  to  describe.  We  have  already  seen  (art.  234.)  that 
the  force  of  gravity  may  be  brought  directly  into  comparison 

♦  Princip.  Lib.  I  Prop.  73.  f  ^'^  Trans.  1856,  p.  297. 
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with  other  material  forces  by  using  as  an  intermedium  the 
elastic  power  of  a  spring.  What  is  true  of  gravitation  to 
the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  is  equally  so  of  gravitation  to- 
wards any  material  mass^  as  a  leaden  ball.  It  may  be 
measured  by  equilibrating  it  with  the  tension  of  a  spring; 
provided^  1st,  that  we  can  frame  a  spring  so  delicate  as  to  be 
visibly  and  measurably  affected  by  so  minute  a  force ;  2ndly, 
that  the  force  can  be  so  applied  as  to  be  the  only  force  tend- 
ing to  bend  the  spring,  a  condition  which  implies  that  it  shall 
act  on  it,  not  vertically,  but  horizontally,  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
weight  of  the  spring,  or  at  least  prevent  its  being  mixed  up 
with  the  result ;  and,  3rdly,  that  we  shall  possess  some  in- 
dependent means  of  measuring  the  elastic  power  of  the  spring 
itself.  All  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  balance  of 
torsion,  devised  by  Michell  with  a  view  to  this  enquiry,  and  ap- 
plied, after  his  death,  to  the  intended  purpose  by  Cavendish,  in 
the  celebrated  experiment  usually  cited  as  "  the  Cavendish 
Experiment.*'* 

(776  f.)  The  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  long  wooden 
rod  made  so  as  to  unite  great  strength  with  little  weight; 
carrying  at  its  extremities  two  equal  balls  A,B,  and  suspended 


in  a  horizontal  situation  by  a  wire  no  thicker  than  necessary 
securely  to  sustain  the  weight,  from  a  point  over  its  center 


*  Phil.  Trans.  179S,  469.  CavendUh  expressly  states  that  Micheirs  inTeii- 
tion  of  this  beautiful  instrument,  and  hU  communication  of  it  to  him,  was  antcce* 
dent  to  the  publication  of  Coulomb's  researches. 
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of  gravity,  the  wire  being  arranged  as  in  the  figure,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  rod  of  the  weight  of  the  bails,  its  office  being 
solely  to  keep  them  apart  at  a  given  horizontal  distance.  It 
is  evident  that  when  suspended  from  C,  and  allowed  to  take 
its  position  of  equilibrium  undisturbed  by  any  external  force, 
the  rod  will  assume  such  a  situation  that  the  wire  C  D  shall 
be  quite  devoid  of  torsion ;  but  that  if  the  rod  AB  be  dis- 
turbed from  this  neutral  position,  C  D  remaining  vertical,  the 
elastic  force  of  the  wire  called  into  action  by  the  torsion  so 
induced  will  tend  to  bring  it  back  to  the  point  of  departure 
by  a  force  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion.  When  so 
disturbed  then,  and  abandoned  to  itself,  it  will  oscillate 
backward  and  forward  in  horizontal  arcs,  the  oscillations 
being  all  performed  in  equal  times;  and  from  the  time  observed 
to  be  occupied  in  each  oscillation,  the  weights  of  the  balls 
and  that  of  the  rod  being  known,  we  are  able,  from  dynamical 
principles,  to  determine  the  motive  force  by  which  the  wire 
acts  on  the  balls,  or  the  force  of  torsion.  Suppose,  now, 
two  heavy  leaden  spheres  to  be  brought,  laterally,  up  nearly 
into  contact,  the  one  with  A,  the  other  with  B,  but  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  them,  they  will  attract  A,B,  and  their  attrac- 
tions will  conspire  in  twisting  the  wire  the  same  way;  so  that 
the  point  of  rest  will  be  changed  from  the  original  neutral 
point  to  one  in  which  the  torsion  shall  just  counterbalance 
the  attractions.  By  shifting  the  attracting  balls  alternately 
to  the  one  and  the  other  sides  of  A  B,  these  will  assume  posi- 
tions of  rest  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  the  original 
neutral  point,  and  equidistant  from  it,  so  that  the  deviation, 
if  any,  shall  thus  become  doubled  in  its  effect  on  the  read- 
ings off  of  a  scale  marked  by  a  pointer  at  the  end  of  the  rod, 
which  may  be  observed  through  a  telescope  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance, so  that  the  approach  of  the  observer's  person  may  create 
no  disturbance. 

(776  J.)  Practically,  the  observation  is  not  so  simple  as  in 
the  above  statement.  The  balls  can  hardly  ever  be  brought 
completely  to  rest ;  and  the  neutral  point  has  to  be  concluded 
by  noting  the  extremes  of  the  arc  of  oscillation,  perpetually 
diminishing  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.     And  when   the 
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attracting  balls  are  brought  into  action^  their  attraction  (act- 
ing laterally^  according  to  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances) 
mixes  itself  with  the  force  of  torsion^  to  produce  a  compound 
law  of  force,  under  whose  influence  the  times,  velocities,  and 
arcs  have  a  different  relation  from  those  due  to  the  torsion 
alone,  and  which,  when  investigated  rigorously,  lead  to  cal- 
culations of  great  complexity.  Fortunately,  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  the  attractive  forces  dispenses  with  a  rigorous 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  allows  of  a  very  simple  and 
ready  approximation,  quite  exact  enough  for  the  purpose. 
But  besides  these,  a  host  of  disturbing  influences,  arising 
from  currents  of  air  induced  by  difference  of  temperature, 
has  to  be  contended  with  or  guarded  against,  so  as  to  render 
the  experiment  one  of  great  difficulty  and  full  of  niceties,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  which  here,  however,  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  limits.  * 

(776  A.)  The  experiment,  as  conducted  by  Cavendish, 
afforded  as  its  final  result  5*480.  Kepeated  since,  with 
greater  precautions,  by  Professor  Keich,  5*438  was  obtained; 
and  still  more  recently,  by  the  late  F.  Baily,  in  a  series  of 
experiments  exhibiting  an  astonishing  amount  of  skill  and 
patience  in  overcoming  the  almost  innumerable  obstacles  to 
complete  success,  5*660;  a  result  undoubtedly  preferable  to 
the  two  former.  Thus  the  final  result  of  the  whole  enquiry 
will  stand  as  below,  the  densities  concluded  being  arranged 
in  order  of  magnitude :  — 

Schehallien  experiment,  by  Maskelyne,  calculated  by  Playfair    Ds  4*713 

Carlini  from  pendulum  on  Mount  Cenin  (corrected  by  Giulio)       -  4*950 
Col.  James  from  attraction  of  Arthur's  Seat           -             -             -5*316 

Reich,  repetition  of  Cavendish  experiment  ...  5*438 

Cavendish,  result  5*480,  corrected  by  Mr.  Baily's  recomputation     -  5*448 

Daily's  repetition  of  Cavendish  experiment  ...  5*660 

Airy,  from  pendulum  in  Harton  coal-pit    ....  6'5G5 

General  mean  -  -     5*44 If 

Mean  of  greatest  and  least     •     5*639 

*  The  reader  is  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  accepting  as  correct  an 
account  of  the  principle  of  the  Cavendish  experiment,  professing  to  emanate 
from  one  very  high  astronomical  authority,  and  passed  without  note  or  comment 
(and  therefore  so  fiir  sanctioned)  by  another,  but  which  involves  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  its  true  nature  (  Arago,  Lexwne  di  Aitronomia  tradutte  ed  amuOate  di 
R,  Cbpocet,  Napoli.  1851,  p.  238.) 

t  Newton,  by  one  of  his  astonishing  divinations,  had  already  expressed  his 
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(776  /.)  Calculating  on  5^  as  a  result  sufficiently  approxi- 
mative and  conrenient  for  memory;  taking  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  earth,  considered  as  a  sphere,  at  7912*41  miles,  and 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  62*3211  lbs.;  we  find 
for  its  solid  content  in  cubic  miles,  259,373  millions,  and  for 
its  weight  in  tons  of  2240  lbs.  avoird.  each,  5842  trillions  (= 
5842  X  10»> 

opinion  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  would  be  found  to  be  between  fi%e 
•nd  tix  tiroes  that  of  water.     (Priiic.  iiL  10.) 
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PART  IIL 

OF   SIDEREAL  ASTRONOMY. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

or  THE  FIXED  STARS. —  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION  BT  MAGNITUDES. — 
PHOTOMETRIC  SCALE  OF  MAGNITUDES.  —  CONVENTIONAL  OR  VUL- 
GAR SCALE. —  PHOTOMETRIC  COMPARISON  OF  STARS. — DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  STARS  OVER  THE  HEAVENS. —  OF  THE  MILKT  WAT  OR 
GALAXY.  —  ITS  SUPPOSED  FORM  THAT  OF  A  FLAT  STRATUM  PAR- 
TIALLY SUBDIVIDED. —  ITS  VISIBLE  COURSE  AMONG  THE  CONSTEL- 
LATIONS. —  ITS  INTERNAL  STRUCTURE.  —  ITS  APPARENTLY  INDE- 
FINITE EXTENT  IN  CERTAIN  DIRECTIONS.  —  OF  THE  DISTANCE  OF 
THE  FIXED  STARS.  —  THEIR  ANNUAL  PARALLAX.  —  PARALLACTIC 
UNIT  OF  SIDEREAL  DISTANCE.—  EFFECT  OF  PARALLAX  ANALOGOUS 
TO  THAT  OF  ABERRATION. —  HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IT.  —  DE- 
TECTION OF  PARALLAX  BT  MERIDIONAL  OBSERVATIONS.  —  HEN- 
DERSON'S APPLICATION  TO  a  CENTAURI.  —  BY  DIFFERENTIAL  OB- 
SERVATIONS. —  DISCOVERIES  OF  BE8SEL  AND  STRUVE.  —  LIST  OF 
STARS  IN  WHICH  PARALLAX  HAS  BEEN  DETECTED. — OF  THE  REAL 
MAGNITUDES  OF  THE  STARS.  —  COMPARISON  OF  THEIR  LIGHTS 
WITH  THAT  OF  THE  SUN. 

(777.)  Besides  the  bodies  we  have  described  in  the  fore 
going  chapters,  the  heavens  present  us  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  other  objects,  which  are  called  generally  hj  the 
name  of  stars.  Though  comprehending  individuals  differing 
fix)m  each  other,  not  merely  in  brightness,  but  in  many  other 
essential  points,  they  all  agree  in  one  attribute,  —  a  high 
degree  of  permanence  as  to  apparent  relative  situation.  This 
has  procured  them  the  title  of  **  fixed  stars ; "  an  expression 
which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  comparative  and  not  an  abso- 
lute sense,  it  being  certain  that  many,  and  probable  that  all, 
are  in  a  state  of  motion,  although  too  slow  to  be  perceptible 

o  o 
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unless   by  means  of  very  delicate  obeervalionfl^  continued 
daring  a  long  series  of  years. 

(778.)  Astronomers  are  in  the  habit  of  disdngoishing  the 
stars  into  classes,  according  to  their  apparent  brightness. 
These  are  termed  magnitudes.  The  brightest  stars  are  said 
to  be  of  the  first  magnitude;  those  which  fidl  so  far  short 
of  the  first  d^ree  of  brightness  as  to  make  a  strongly  marked 
distinction  are  classed  in  the  second ;  and  so  on  down  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh,  which  comprise  the  smallest  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  in  the  clearest  and  darkest  night.  Beyond 
these,  however,  telescopes  continue  the  range  of  visibility, 
and  magnitudes  from  the  8th  down  to  the  16th  are  familiar  to 
those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  uring  powerful  instruments ; 
nor  does  there  seem  the  least  reason  to  assign  a  limit  to  this 
progression ;  every  increase  in  the  dimenfflons  and  power  of 
instruments,  wluch  succesfflve  improvements  in  opticiJ  science 
have  attuned,  having  brought  into  view  multitudes  innu* 
merable  of  objects  invisible  before ;  so  that,  for  any  thing 
experience  has  hitherto  taught  us,  the  number  of  the  stars 
may  be  really  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  can 
assign  a  meaning  to  the  word. 

(779.)  This  classification  into  magnitudes,  however,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  entirely  arbitrary.  Of  a  multitude 
of  bright  objects,  difiering  probably,  intrinsically,  both  in 
size  and  in  splendour,  and  arranged  at  unequal  distances  firom 
us,  one  must  of  necessity  appear  the  brightest,  one  next  below 
it,  and  so  on.  An  order  of  succession  (relative,  of  course,  to 
our  local  situation  among  them)  must  exist,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference,  where,  in  that  infinite  progression 
downwards,  from  the  one  brightest  to  the  invisible,  we  choose 
to  draw  our  lines  of  demarcation.  All  this  is  a  matter  of 
pure  convention.  Usage,  however,  has  established  such  a 
convention ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly, 
or  i  priori^  where  one  magnitude  ends  and  the  next  begins, 
and  although  different  observers  have  difiered  in  their  magni- 
tudes, yet,  on  the  whole,  astronomers  have  restricted  their 
first  magnitude  to  about  23  or  24  principal  stars;  their 
second  to  50  or  60  next  inferior ;  their  third  to  about  200  yet 
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smaller^  and  so  on ;  the  numbers  increasing  very  rapidly  as 
we  descend  in  the  scale  of  brightne^s^  the  whole  number 
of  stars  already  re^tered  down  to  the  seventh  magnitude^ 
inclusive,  amounting  to  from  12000  to  15000. 

(780.)  As  we  do  not  see  the  actual  disc  of  a  star,  but 
judge  only  of  its  brightness  by  the  total  impression  made 
upon  the  eye,  the  apparent  ^*  magnitude  "  of  any  star  will,  it 
18  evident,  depend,  1st,  on  the  star's  distance  from  us ;  2d,  on 
the  absolute  magnitude  of  its  illuminated  surface ;  3d,  on  the 
intrinsic  brightness  of  that  surface.  Now,  as  we  know  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing,  of  any  of  these  data,  and  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  each  of  them  may  differ  in 
different  individuals,  in  the  proportion  of  many  millions  to 
one,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  satisfaction  in 
any  conclusions  we  may  draw  from  numerical  statements  of 
the  number  of  individuals  which  have  been  arranged  in  our 
artificial  classes  antecedent  to  any  general  or  definite  principle 
of  arrangement.  In  fact,  astronomers  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon  any  prindple  by  which  the  magnitudes  may  be  photo- 
metrically classed  ^  priori^  whether  for  example  a  scale  of 
brightnesses  decreasing  in  geometrical  progression  should  be 
adopted,  each  term  being  one  half  of  the  preceding,  or  one 
third,  or  any  other  ratio,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  prefer- 
able to  adopt  a  scale  decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  terms 
of  an  harmonic  progression,  t.  e.  according  to  the  series  1, 
h  h  tV'  73*9  ^^*  ^^^  former  would  be  a  purely  photometric 
scale,  and  would  have  the  apparent  advantage  that  the  light 
of  a  star  of  any  magnitude  would  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to 
that  of  the  magnitude  next  above  it,  an  advantage,  however, 
merely  apparent,  as  it  is  certain,  from  many  optical  facts,  that 
the  unaided  eye  forms  very  different  judgments  of  the  pro^ 
portions  existing  between  bright  lights,  and  those  between 
feeble  ones.  The  latter  scale  involves  a  physical  idea,  that  oi 
supposing  the  scale  of  magnitudes  to  correspond  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  first  magnitude  standard  star,  removed  succes 
sively  to  twice,  three  times,  &c.  its  ori^al  or  standard 
distance.  Such  a  scale,  which  would  make  the  nominal 
magnitude  a  sort  of  index  to  the  presumable  or  average  did- 
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tflDcey  oo  the  fnpposcioD  of  m  etjautT  amoii^  tne  vbu  ^pifti 
cifthe  eURy  would  faciEtrte  die  capre  Hram  of  gpecohthre  Mbm 
oo  the  ooDsthmioa  of  die  ridemd  lieBTen&  Od  the  oAer 
hjukd,  it  woold  at  first  s^fat  mppear  to  make  too  snail  a  £fcr- 
ence  between  the  li^s  in  the  lower  magnhndea.  For  ex- 
ample, on  this  principle  of  nomenclatnre,  the  ^ht  of  a  rtv 
of  the  serenth  magnitude  would  be  thirtr-sx  49tlfes  of  that 
of  one  of  the  sixths  and  of  the  tenth  81  hnndrwhliB  of  Ae 
ninth,  while  between  the  first  and  the  teoond  the  propovtiOB 
woold  be  that  of  four  to  one.  So  fiv,  howercr,  fiont  tUa 
being  reallj  objectionaUe,  it  falls  in  well  widi  the  general 
tenor  of  the  optical  facta  abeadr  allnded  to^  inai'miieh  aa  die 
eye  (in  the  absence  of  distnrbii^  cansee)  does  actnnDr  dfaoi- 
minate  with  greater  precision  between  the  relatxre  inteneitiei 
fd  feeble  lights  than  of  bright  ones,  so  that  the  feactioo  ff 
for  instance,  expresses  quite  as  great  a  step  downwaids  (phr* 
siologicaUj  speaking)  from  the  sixth  magnitiide,  as  ^  doea 
from  die  firsL  As  the  dicnoe,  therefore,  so  fiff  as  we  can 
lies  between  these  two  scales,  in  drawing  the  lines  of 
cation  between  what  may  be  termed  die  pkoiameirical 
iudtM  of  the  stars,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adoptii^  and 
reooDunending  others  to  adopt,  the  latter  system  in  preference 
to  the  former. 

(781.)  The  conventional  magnitodes  actually  in  use  among 
astronomers,  so  far  as  their  usage  is  cooastent  with  itself, 
conforms  moreover  very  much  more  nearly  to  this  than  to  the 
geometrical  progression.  It  has  been  shown  *  by  direct  pho- 
tometric measurement  of  the  light  of  a  ocmsiderable  number 
of  stars  firom  the  first  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  that  if  M  be 
the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  a  star  on  the  above 
system,  and  m  the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  same 
star  in  the  loose  and  irregular  language  at  present  conven* 
tionally  or  rather  provisionally  adopted,  so  fiu*  as  it  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  conflicting  authorities  of  different  obeervera^ 
the  difiTerence  between  these  numbers,  or  M — m,  is  the  same 
in  all  thehigher  parts  of  the  scale,  and  is  less  than  half  annag- 

•See"  Rcmlta  of  OfaMrraiiuiw  made  st  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  &c.* 
p.  371.     Bj  the  Aotbor. 
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liitude  (0™.  414).  The  standard  star  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
magnitude  in  the  measurements  referred  to^  is  the  bright 
southern  star  a  Centauri^  a  star  somewhat  superior  to  Arcturus 
in  lustre.  If  we  take  the  distance  of  this  star  for  unity^  it 
follows  that  when  removed  to  the  distances  1*4149  2*414^ 
3-414.  &c  ita  apparent  lustre  would  equal  those  of  average 
stars  of  the  Ist,  2dj  Sd^  &c  magmtudes^  as  ordinarily  reckoned^ 
respectively. 

(782.)  The  difference  of  lustre  between  stars  of  two  con- 
secutive magnitudes  is  so  considerable  as  to  allow  of  manj 
intermediate  gradations  being  perfectly  well  distinguished. 
Hardly  any  two  stars  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  magnitude 
would  be  judged  by  an  eye  practised  in  such  comparisons  te 
be  exactly  equal  in  brightness.  Hence^  the  necessity^  if  any- 
thing like  accuracy  be  aimed  at,  of  subdividing  the  magni- 
tudes and  admitting  fractions  into  our  nomenclature  of 
brightness.  When  this  necessity  first  began  to  be  felt,  a 
simple  bisection  of  the  interval  was  recognized,  and  the  inter- 
mediate degree  of  brightness  was  thus  designated^  viz.  1.2  m^ 
2.3  m,  and  so  on.  At  present  it  is  not  imfrequent  to  find  the 
interval  trisected  thus:  Im,  1.2m,  2.1m,  2m,  &c  where 
the  expression  1.2  m  denotes  a  magnitude  intermediate  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  but  nearer  1  than  2 ;  while  2.1  m 
designates  a  magnitude  also  intermediate,  but  nearer  2  than 
1.  This  may  sufiSce  for  common  parlance,  but  as  this  depart- 
ment of  astronomy  progresses  towards  exactness,  a  decimal 
subdivision  will  of  necessity  supersede  these  rude  forms  of 
expression,  and  the  magnitude  will  be  expressed  by  an  integer 
number  followed  by  a  decimal  fraction;  as  for  instance,  2.51 
which  expresses  the  magnitude  of  7  Geminorum  on  the 
vulgar  or  conventional  scale  of  magnitudes,  by  which  we  at 
once  perceive  that  its  place  is  almost  exactly  half  way 
between  the  2d  and  3d  average  magnitudes,  and  that  its 
light  is  to  that  of  an  average  first  magnitude  star  in  that  scale 
(of  which  a  Orioms  in  its  usual  or  normal  state  *  may  be 
taken  as  a  typical  specimen)  as  1  * :  (2-51)  S  and  to  that  of  a 

*  In  the  intenral  from  1836  to  1839  this  ttar  underwent  eoniiderable  and  re> 
markable  fluctuations  of  brightness. 
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Centniri  ts  1  *:  (2-9M)^  maioDg  its  phce  in  ^  plioCoBetrie 
tctle  ^00  defined)  2*924.  Ligtsofttora  northern  and  wmdicm, 
comprehending  those  of  the  Tulgar  finly  seeood,  and  third 
nsgnitodes,  with  their  msgnitodes  dcrimaHy  exprcflsed  in 
both  systems,  wiD  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  wcffk.  The 
Ijgfat  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magmtnde  ma j  be  rooghly  stated 
as  about  the  hundredth  part  of  one  of  the  first.  Siriaa  would 
make  between  three  and  four  hundred  stars  of  that  magnitude. 
(783.)  The  exact  photometrical  determination  of  the  oom- 
paratiTe  intensitiesof  light  of  the  stars  is  attended  with  manj 
and  great  difficulties,  ariring  partly  from  their  diSerenoeB  of 
colour;  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  no  inTBiiable 
standard  of  artificial  light  has  yet  been  disoovered ;  partly 
from  the  physiological  cause  aboTC  alluded  to^  by  whidi  the 
eye  is  incapacitated  from  judgii^  ccMrectly  of  the  proportion 
of  two  lights,  and  can  only  decide  (and  that  with  not  very 
great  precision)  as  to  their  equality  or  inequality ;  and  partly 
from  other  phyriological  causes.  The  least  objectionable 
method  hitherto  proposed  would  a{^>ear  to  be  the  fellowitig- 
A  natural  standard  of  comparison  is  in  the  first  instance 
selected,  brighter  than  any  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  allow  of 
being  equalized  with  any  of  them  by  a  reduction  of  its  light 
optically  eflfected,  and  at  the  same  time  either  inrariable,  or 
at  least  only  so  variable  that  its  changes  can  be  exactly  cal- 
culated and  reduced  to  numerical  estimatioD.  Such  a 
standard  is  offered  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  which,  being  much 
brighter  than  any  star,  subject  to  no  phases,  and  variable  in 
light  only  by  the  variation  of  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
which  moreover  comes  in  succession  above  the  horizon  at  a 
convenient  altitude,  simultaneously  with  all  the  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  twilight,  and  other  disturb- 
ing causes  (which  fatally  affect  all  observations  of  this  nature), 
combines  all  the  requisite  conditions.  Let  us  suppose,  now, 
that  Jupiter  bemg  at  A  and  the  star  to  be  compared  with  it 
at  B,  a  glass  prism  C,  is  so  placed  that  the  light  of  the 
planet  deflected  by  total  internal  rejlexum  at  its  base,  shall 
emerge  parallel  to  B  E  the  direction  of  the  star's  visual  ray. 
After  reflexion,  let  it  be  received  on  a  lens  D,  in  whose  focua 
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F,  it  will  form  a  small  bright  star-like  image  capable  of  being 
viewed  by  an  eye  placed  at  E^  so  far  out  of  die  axis  of  the  cone 
of  diverging  rays  as  to  admit  of  seeing  at  the  same  time,  and 


with  the  same  eje,  and  so  comparing,  this  image  with  the 
star  seen  directly.  By  bringing  the  eye  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  focus  F,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  focal  point 
will  be  varied  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance £  F,  and  therefore  may  be  equalized,  as  well  as  the  eye 
can  judge  of  such  equalities,  with  the  star.  If  this  be  done 
for  two  stars  several  times  alternately,  and  a  mean  of  the 
results  taken,  by  measuring  £F,  their  relative  brightness 
will  be  obtained :  that  of  Jupiter,  the  temporary  standard  of 
comparison,  being  altogether  eliminated  from  the  result. 

(784.)  A  moderate  number  of  well  selected  stars  being  thus 
photometrically  determined  by  repeated  and  careful  measure- 
ments, so  as  to  afford  an  ascertained  and  graduated  scale  of 
brightneas  among  the  stars  themselves,  the  intermediate  steps 
or  grades  of  magnitude  may  be  filled  up,  by  inserting  between 
them,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  other  stars, 
forming  an  ascending  or  descending  tequence,  each  member 
of  such  a  sequence  being  brighter  than  that  below,  and  less 
bright  than  that  above  it;  and  thus  at  length,  a  scale  of  nume- 
rical magnitudes  will  become  established,  complete  in  all  its 
members,  from  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  the  stars,  down  to  the 
least  visible  magnitude.*     It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 

*  For  the  nMtbod  of  oombining  and  treftting  such  fcqiienees,  where  aeeumu* 
latod  in  oonsidenble  numlwri,  so  as  to  eliminate  from  their  remits  the  influenoe 
of  erroneous  judgment,  atmospheric  ciroumstances.  Sec.,  which  often  gire  rise  to 
Oontradictory  arrangementi  in  the  order  of  stars  differing  but  little  in  magnitude^ 

oo  4 
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this  branch  of  astronomy,  which  at  present  can  hardly  be  Hud 
to  be  advanced  beyond  its  infancy,  were  perseyeringly  and  sys- 
tematically cultivated.  It  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of  mere 
barren  curiosity,  as  will  abundantly  appear  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  phaenomena  of  variable  stars ;  and  being  moreover 
one  in  which  amateurs  of  the  science  may  easily  chalk  out  for 
themselves  a  useful  and  available  path,  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  large  and  interesting  accessions  at  their  hands. 

(785.)  If  the  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the 
stars  with  their  nimibers  leads  to  no  immediately  obvious  con* 
elusion,  it  is  otherwise  when  we  view  them  in  connection  with 
their  local  distribution  over  the  heavens.  If  indeed  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brightest  classes,  we  shall  find 
them  distributed  with  a  considerable  approach  to  impartiality 
over  the  sphere :  a  marked  preference  however  being  observ- 
able, especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  a  zone  or  belt, 
following  the  direction  of  a  great  drcle  pasdng  through  c 
Orionis  and  a  Crucis.  But  if  we  take  in  the  whole  amount 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  we  shall  perceive  a  great  increase  of 
number  as  we  approach  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  And 
when  we  come  to  telescopic  magnitudes,  we  find  them 
crowded  beyond  imagination,  along  the  extent  of  that  circle, 
and  of  the  branches  which  it  sends  oif  from  it ;  so  that  in  fact 
its  whole  light  is  composed  of  nothing  but  stars  of  every  mag- 
nitude, from  such  as  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  down  to  the 
smallest  point  of  light  perceptible  with  the  best  telescopes. 

(786.)  These  phsenomena  agree  with  the  supposition  that 
the  stars  of  our  firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all 
directions  indifferently  through  space,  form  a  stratum  of  which 
the  thickness  is  small,  in  comparison  with  its  length  an^I 
breadth ;  and  in  which  the  earth  occupies  a  place  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  point  where  it 
subdivides  into  two  principal  laminas,  inclined  at  a  small  angle 
to  each  other  (art.  302.).     For  it  is  certain  that,  to  an  eye  so 

as  well  as  for  an  account  of  a  series  of  photometric  comparisons  (in  which  how- 
€Ter,  not  Jupiter,  but  the  moon,  was  used  as  an  intermediate  standard),  see  the 
work  above  cited,  note  on  p.  353.  (  Results  of  Observations,  &c. )  Prof.  Heis 
of ...  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  observer  who  has  adopted  and  extended 
the  method  of  sequences  there  employed. 
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situated,  the  apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing  them 
pretty  equally  scattered  through  the  space  they  occupy,  would 
be  least  in  a  direction  of  the  visual  ray  (as  S  A),  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lamina,  and  greatest  in  that  of  its  breadth,  as 
SB,  S  C,  S  D ;  increasing  rapidly  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmosphere 
thickening  into  a  decided  fog  bank  near  the  horizon,  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  mere  length  of  the  visual  ray.  Such  is 
the  view  of  the  construction  of  the  starry  firmament  taken  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  whose  powerful  telescopes  first  effected 
a  complete  analysis  of  this  wonderful  zone,  and  demonstrated 
the  fact  of  its  entirely  consisting  of  stars.*     So  crowded  are 


they  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  single 
field  of  his  telescope,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  50000  had 
passed  under  his  review  in  a  zone  two  degrees  in  breadth, 
during  a  single  hour's  observation.  In  that  part  of  the  milky 
way  which  is  situated  in  lOA  30m  B  A  and  between  the 
147th  and  150th  degree  of  N  P  D,  upwards  of  5000  stars 
have  been  reckoned  to  exist  in  a  square  degree.  The  im- 
mense distances  at  which  the  remoter  regions  must  be  situated 
will  sufiiciently  account  for  the  vast  predominance  of  small 
magnitudes  which  are  observed  in  it. 

(787.)  The  course  of  the  Milky  Way  as  traced  through  the 
heavens  by  the  unaided  eye,  neglecting  occasional  deviations 
and  following  the  line  of  its  greatest  brightness  as  well  as  its 
varying  breadth  and  intensity  will  permit,  conforms  as  nearly 
as  the  indefiniteness  of  its  boundary  will  allow  it  to  be  fixed 
to  that  of  a  great  circle  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  63^  to 
the  equinoctial,  and  cutting  that  circle  in  B  A  0  A  47  m  and 

*  Thomas  Wright  of  Durham  (Theory  of  the  Universe,  London,  1750)  ap- 
pears so  early  as  1734  to  have  entertained  the  same  general  vie«r  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Milky  Way  and  starry  firmament,  founded,  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
just  astronomical  speculation  on  a  partial  resolution  of  a  portion  of  it  with  a 
**  one-foot  reflector  **  (a  reflector  one  foot  in  focal  length).  See  an  accouni  of  this 
rare  work  by  M.  do  Morgan  in  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  3.  xxxiL  p.  241.  et  seq. 
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12A  47m,  80  that  its  northern  and  southem  poles  reapeetivdy 
are  situated  in  R  A.  12A  47m  NPD  63^  and  K  A.  OA  47m 
NPD  117^  Throughout  the  r^on  where  it  is  so  vomaik- 
ably  subdivided  (art  186.),  this  great  drde  holds  aa  inter- 
mediate situation  between  the  two  great  streams;  with  a 
nearer  approximation  howeyer  to  the  brighter  and  oontinn- 
ous  stream,  than  to  the  fiiinter  and  interrupted  one.  If  we 
trace  its  course  in  order  of  right  ascension,  we  find  it  travel*" 
ing  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  its  brightest  part  fMwiTig 
about  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  star  8  of  that  constel- 
lation, I.  e.  in  about  62^  of  north  declination,  or  28^  NPD. 
Passing  thence  between  y  and  f  CassiopeiflB  it  sends  c^  a 
branch  to  the  south-preceding  ude,  towards  a  Persd,  veiy 
conspicuous  as  far  as  that  star,  prolonged  fiuntly  towards 
ff  of  the  same  constellation,  and  possibly  traceable  towards 
the  Hyades  and  Pleiades  as  remote  outliers.  The  nuun 
stream  however  (which  is  here  very  faint),  passes  on  through 
Auriga,  over  the  three  remarkable  stars,  t^  (^  17,  of  that  con- 
stellation preceding  Capella,  called  the  Hosdi,  i»eceding 
Capella,  between  the  feet  of  Gemini  and  the  horns  of  the 
Bull  (where  it  intersects  the  ecliptic  nearly  in  the  Solstitial 
Colure)  and  thence  over  the  club  of  Orion  to  the  neck  of  Mono- 
ceros,  intersecting  the  equinoctial  in  K.  A.  6  A  54  m.  Up  to 
this  point,  from  the  offset  in  Perseus,  its  light  is  feeble  and 
indefinite,  but  thenceforward  it  receives  a  gradual  accession 
of  brightness,  and  where  it  passes  through  the  shoulder  of 
Monoceros  and  over  the  head  of  Canis  Major  it  presents  a 
broad,  moderately  bright,  very  uniform,  and  to  the  naked  eye, 
starless  stream  up  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  prow  of  the 
ship  Argo,  nearly  on  the  southem  tropia*  Here  it  again 
subdivides  (about  the  star  m  Puppis),  sending  off  a  narrow  and 
winding  branch  on  the  preceding  side  as  far  as  7  ArgAs,  where 
it  terminates  abruptly.  The  main  stream  pursues  its  south- 
ward course  to  the  123d  parallel  of  NPD,  where  it  difiuses 

*  In  reading  this  description  a  celestial  globe  will  be  a  necessary  companion. 
It  may  be  thought  needless  to  detail  the  course  of  the  Milky  Way  rerbally,  since 
It  is  mapped  down  on  all  celestial  charts  and  globes.     But  in  the  generality  of 
theni,  indeed  in  all  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  this  is  done  so  very  loosely 
and  incorrectly,  as  by  no  means  to  dispense  with  a  verbal  description. 
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itself  broadly  and  again  subdivides,  opening  out  into  a  wide 
fan-like  expanse,  nearly  20^  in  breadth  formed  of  interlacing 
branches,  all  which  terminate  abruptly,  in  a  line  drawn  nearly 
through  X  and  7  Argiis. 

(788.)  At  this  place  the  continuity  of  the  Milky  Way  is 
interrupted  by  a  wide  gap,  and  where  it  reconmiences  on 
the  opposite  side  it  is  by  a  somewhat  similar  fan-shaped 
assemblage  of  branches  which  converge  upon  the  bright  star 
ij  Argfis.  Thence  it  crosses  the  hind  feet  of  the  Centaur, 
forming  a  curious  and  sharply  defined  semicircular  concavity 
of  small  radius,  and  enters  the  Cross  by  a  very  bright  neck  or 
isthmus  of  not  more  than  3  or  4  degrees  in  breadth,  being 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Milky  Way.  After  this  it  inune- 
diately  expands  into  a  broad  and  bright  mass,  enclosing  the 
stars  a  and  /3  Crucis,  and  jS  Centauri,  and  extending  almost 
up  to  a  of  the  latter  constellation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
bright  mass,  surrounded  by  it  on  all  sides,  and  occupying 
about  half  its  breadth,  occurs  a  singular  dark  peai^shaped 
vacancy,  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  most  superficial  gazer,  and  to  have  acquired 
among  the  early  southern  navigators  the  uncouth  but  ex- 
pressive appellation  of  the  coaUsach  In  this  vacancy  which 
is  about  8®  in  length,  and  S^  broad,  only  one  very  small  star 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  occurs,  though  it  is  far  from  devoid 
of  telescopic  stars,  so  that  its  striking  blackness  is  simply  due 
to  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  brilliant  ground  with  which 
it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded.  This  is  the  place  of  nearest 
approach  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the  South  Pole.  Throughout 
aU  this  region  its  brightness  is  very  striking,  and  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  its  more  northern  course  already  traced, 
conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  greater  proximity,  and 
would  almost  lead  to  a  belief  that  our  situation  as  spectators 
is  separated  on  all  sides  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the 
dense  body  of  stars  composing  the  Galaxy,  which  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  would  come  to  be  considered  as  a  flat  ring  or 
some  other  reentering  form  of  immense  and  irregular  breadth 
and  thickness,  within  which  we  are  excentrically  situated, 
nearer  to  the  southern  than  to  the  northern  part  of  its  circuit. 
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(789.)  At  a  Centaiiri,  the  Milky  Waj  agun  sabdiTideB*, 
sending  off  a  great  branch  of  nearly  half  its  fareadth,  bat 
which  thins  off  rapidly^  at  an  angle  of  about  2(f  with 
its  general  direction,  towards  the  preceding  mde,  to  17  and  d 
Jjnpi,  beyond  which  it  loses  itself  in  a  narrow  and  faint 
streamlet.  The  main  stream  passes  on  increasing  in  breadth 
to  7  Normse,  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  elbow  and  again  sub- 
divides into  one  principal  and  continuous  stream  of  yeiy 
irr^ular  breadth  and  brightness  on  the  following  side,  and  a 
complicated  system  of  interlaced  streaks  and  masses  <m  the 
preceding,  which  coTers  the  tul  of  Scorpio,  and  terminates  in 
a  vast  and  faint  effusion  over  the  whole  extensiye  regum 
occupied  by  the  preceding  1^  of  Ophiuchus,  extending  north- 
wards to  the  parallel  of  103^  NPD,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
be  traced ;  a  wide  interval  of  14^,  free  from  all  iqppeanmce 
of  nebulous  light,  separating  it  from  the  great  branch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  equinoctial  of  which  it  is  usually  repre> 
sented  as  a  continuation. 

(790.)  Returning  to  the  point  of  separation  of  this  great 
branch  from  the  main  stream,  let  us  now  pursue  the  course  of 
the  latter.  Making  an  abrupt  bend  to  the  following  side,  it 
passes  over  the  stars  i  Arae,  6  and  i  Scorpii,  and  7  Tubi  to 
7  Sagittarii,  where  it  suddenly  collects  into  a  vivid  oval  mass 
about  6°  in  length  and  4^  in  breadth,  so  excessiyely  rich  in 
stars  that  a  very  moderate  calculation  makes  their  number 
exceed  100,000.  Northward  of  this  mass,  this  stream  crosses 
the  ecliptic  in  longitude  about  276^,  and  proceeding  along  the 
bow  of  Sagittarius  into  Antinous  has  its  course  rippled  by 
three  deep  concavities,  separated  from  each  other  by  remark- 
able protuberances,  of  which  the  larger  and  brighter  (situated 
between  Flamsteed's  stars  3  and  6  Aquilse)  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  patch  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Milky  Way 
visible  in  our  latitudes. 

(791.)  Crossing  the  equinoctial  at  the  19th  hour  of  right 
ascension,  it  next  runs  in  an  irregular,  patchy,  and  winding 
stream  through  Aquila,  Sagitta  and  Vulpecula  up  to  Cygnus ; 

*  All  the  maps  and  globes  place  this  subdivision  at  fi  Centauri,  but  erro- 
neously. 
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at  i  of  which  constellation  its  continuity  is  interrupted^  and  a 
very  confused  and  irregular  region  commences^  marked  by  a 
broad  dark  yacuity^  not  unlike  the  southern  **  coal-sack,"  occu- 
pying the  space  between  s,  a,  and  7  Cygni,  which  serves  as  a 
kind  of  center  for  the  divergence  of  three  great  streams ;  one, 
which  we  have  ahready  traced ;  a  second,  the  continuation  of 
the  first  (across  the  interval)  from  a  northward,  between  La- 
certa  and  the  head  of  Cepheus  to  the  point  in  Cassiopeia  whence 
we  set  out,  and  a  third  branching  off  from  7  Cygni,  very  vivid 
and  conspicuous,  running  off  in  a  southern  direction  through 
/3  Cygni,  and  s  AquilaB  almost  to  the  equinoctial,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  a  r^on  thinly  sprinkled  with  stars,  where  in 
some  maps  the  modem  constellation  Taurus  Poniatovii  is 
placed.  This  is  the  branch  which,  if  continued  across  the 
equinoctial,  might  be  supposed  to  unite  with  the  great  south- 
em  efiusion  in  Ophiuchus  already  noticed  (art  789.).  A 
considerable  offset,  or  protuberant  appendage,  is  also  thrown 
off  by  the  northern  stream  from  the  head  of  Cepheus  directly 
towards  the  pole,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  quartile 
formed  by  a,  /3,  i,  and  £  of  that  constellation. 

(792.)  We  have  been  somewhat  circumstantial  in  de- 
scribing the  course  and  principal  features  of  the  Via  Lactea, 
not  only  because  there  does  not  occur  any  where  (so  far  as 
we  know)  any  correct  account  of  it,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of 
its  high  interest  in  sidereal  astronomy,  and  that  the  reader 
may  perceive  how  very  difficult  it  must  necessarily  be  to  form 
any  just  conception  of  the  real,  solid  form,  as  it  exists  in 
space,  of  an  object  so  complicated,  and  which  we  see  frt>m  a 
point  of  view  so  unfavourable.  The  difficulty  is  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  experience  when  we  set  ourselves  to  conceive 
the  real  shape  of  an  auroral  arch  or  of  the  clouds,  but  far 
greater  in  degree,  because  we  know  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  the  latter,  and  limit  them  to  certun  con- 
ditions of  altitude  —  because  their  motion  presents  them  to  us 
in  various  aspects,  but  chiefly  because  we  contemplate  them 
from  a  station  considerably  below  their  general  plane,  so  as  to 
allow  of  our  mapping  out  some  kind  of  ground-plan  of  their 
shape.     All  these  aids  are  wanting  when  we  attempt  to  map 
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and  model  out  the  Gslaxy,  and  bejond  the  obviooB  condMioB 
that  its  fbnn  must  be,  genendl j  epealdogf^fiat,  and  of  a  tUek- 
ness  small  in  comparison  with  its  area  in  lei^th  and  breadth, 
the  laws  of  perspective  affind  OB  little  further  assistanoe  in  the 
inquiry.  ProbaUlity  may,  it  is  true,  here  and  theie  en* 
lighten  us  as  to  certain  features.  Thus  when  we  see,  as  in 
the  coal-sack,  a  sharply  defined  oval  space  finee  fiom  ttan^ 
insulated  in  the  midst  of  a  uniform  band  of  not  modi  mora 
than  twice  its  breadth,  it  would  seem  much  less  piobable  that 
a  conical  or  tubular  hollow  traverses  the  whole  of  a  stany 
stratum,  continuously  extended  bom  the  eye  ontwarda,  than 
that  a  distant  mass  of  comparatively  moderate  thickness 
should  be  amply  perforated  finxn  ode  to  ode,  or  that  an  oval 
vacuity  should  be  seen  foreshortened  in  a  disiamt  finreslKirtened 
area,  not  really  exceeding  two  or  three  times  its  own  breadth. 
Neither  can  we  without  obvious  improbability  refuse  to 
adnut  that  the  long  lateral  offsets  which  at  so  many  places 
quit  the  main  stream  and  run  out  to  great  distances,  are 
either  planes  seen  edgeways,  or  the  convexities  of  curved 
surfiMses  viewed  tangentially,  rather  than  cylindrical  or  co- 
lumnar excrescences  bristling  up  obliquely  finxn  the  general 
leveL  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  probable  surmise  we  may 
account  for  the  intricate  reticulations  above  described  as 
existing  in  the  re^on  of  Scorpio,  rather  by  the  accidental 
crossing  of  streaks  thus  originating,  at  very  different  distances, 
or  by  a  cellular  structure  of  the  mass,  than  by  real  inter- 
sections. Those  cirrous  clouds  which  are  often  seen  in  windy 
weather,  convey  no  unapt  impression  either  of  the  kind  of 
appearance  in  question,  or  of  the  structure  it  suggests.  It 
is  to  other  indications  however,  and  chiefly  to  the  telescopic 
examination  of  its  intimate  constitution,  and  to  the  law  of 
the  distribution  of  stars,  not  only  within  its  bosom,  but 
generally  over  the  heavens,  that  we  must  look  for  more 
definite  knowledge  respecting  its  true  form  and  extent 

(793.)  It  is  on  observations  of  this  latter  class,  and  not  on 
merely  speculative  or  conjectural  views,  that  the  generalization 
in  Art.  786.,  which  refers  the  phsenomena  of  the  stany  fir- 
mament to  the  system  of  the  Galaxy  as  their  embodying  fiict. 
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is  brought  to  depend.  The  process  of  '^  gauging  "  the  heavens 
was  devised  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  for  this  purpose.  It  con- 
sisted in  simply  counting  the  stars  of  all  magnitudes  which 
occur  in  single  fields  of  view^  of  15'  in  diameter^  visible 
through  a  reflecting  telescope  of  18  inches  aperture^  and  20 
feet  focal  lengthy  with  a  magnifying  power  of  ISO'':  the 
points  of  observation  being  very  numerous  and  taken  in- 
discriminately in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
visible  in  our  latitudes.  On  a  comparison  of  many  hundred 
such  '<  gauges"  or  local  enumerations  it  appears  that  the 
density  of  star-light  (or  the  niunber  of  stars  existing  on  an 
average  of  several  such  enumerations  in  any  one  immediate 
neighbouihood)  is  least  in  the  pole  of  the  Galactic  circle  *, 
and  increases  on  all  sides,  with  the  Galactic  polar  distance 
(and  that  nearly  equally  in  all  directions)  down  to  the  Milky 
Way  itself,  where  it  attains  its  maximum.  The  progressive 
rate  of  increase  in  proceeding  from  the  pole  is  at  first  slow, 
but  becomes  more  and  more  rapid  as  we  approach  the  plane 
of  that  circle  according  to  a  law  of  which  the  following 
numbers,  deduced  by  M.  Struve  from  a  careful  analysis  of 
all  the  gauges  in  question,  will  afford  a  correct  idea. 


GaUcticf  North  Polar  DisUmcc. 

Field  15'  in  Dl 

(f 

4-15 

15° 

4*68 

3(f 

6-52 

46° 

10-36 

60° 

17-68 

75° 

30-30 

90° 

122-00 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  density  of  the  stars  in  the 
galactic  circle  exceeds  in  a  ratio  of  veiy  nearly  30  to  1  that 

*  From  ToXa,  yaXMcros,  mflk  ;  meaning  the  great  circle  spoken  of  in 
Art.  787.,, to  which  the  eourae  of  the  Via  Laetea  most  nearly  eonforma. 
'I1ais  circle  Ib  to  sidereal  what  the  invariable  ecliptic  ia  to  planetary  astronomy — 
a  pbne  of  ultimate  reference,  the  ground-pbne  of  the  sidereal  system. 

t  Etudes  d*Astronomie  Stellaire,  p.  71.  M.  Struve  maintains  the  Galactic 
circle  to  be  a  snudl,  not  a  great,  circle  of  the  sphere.  The  appeal  is  to  the  eye* 
sight.     I  retain  my  own  eonviction. 
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in  Hi  pole,  and  in  m  proportioo  of  mofe  than  4  to  1  that  in  a 
directum  15*  indined  to  its  plane. 

(794.;  TheM  nmnben  fuOy  bear  oat  the  statement  in 
Art.  786.  and  even  draw  closer  the  resemblanoe  hy  wluch 
that  statement  is  there  illnstnited.  For  the  n^^dJ^  in- 
creasing density  of  a  fog4iank  as  the  Tisnal  imy  is  depressed 
towards  the  plane  of  the  hoiixon  is  a  conseqnenoe  not  <mly  of 
the  mere  increase  in  length  of  the  foggy  spmoe  tfavciged^  hot 
also  of  an  actoal  increase  of  denoty  in  the  fog  itself  in  its 
lower  strata.  Now  this  Tcry  oondnnon  follows  from  a  ooaa- 
parison  itUer  se  of  the  nomberB  aboTe  set  down,  as  M.  Stmre 
has  deariy  ahown  firom  a  mathematiral  analyns  <if  the  enyirical 
fiMmola,  which  faithfully  rqxresents  thdr  law  of  piogmasion, 
and  of  which  be  states  the  result  in  the  fdilowing  taUe,  ex- 
pressing the  denuties  of  the  stars  at  the  respective  distances, 
1, 2,  3,  &C.9  from  the  galactic  plane,  taking  the  mean  denaty 
of  the  stars  in  that  plane  itself  for  unity. 


DiMmemlnmtIm 

DcBiitjor 

DiftnccafroBth* 

DwhH J  of 

GflteCtfePlMM. 

t*an. 

GdMtfePbM. 

Stan. 

otx> 

0-50 

0O6646 

KXXXX) 

0O5 

0^8568 

0-60 

OOlSSIO 

0-10 

0-33288 

0^0 

0-03079 

0-20 

0-23895 

0-80 

0O1414 

0-30 

017980 

0-866 

0OG5SS 

0-40 

0-13021 

1 

The  unit  of  distance^  of  which  the  first  column  of  this  table 
expresses  fractional  parts,  is  the  distance  at  which  such  a 
telescope  is  capable  of  rendering  just  visible  a  star  of  ayerage 
magnitude,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  its  space-penetrating  power. 
As  we  ascend  therefore  from  the  galactic  plane  into  this 
kind  of  stellar  atmosphere,  we  perceive  that  the  density  of 
its  parallel  strata  decreases  with  great  rapidity.  At  an 
altitude  above  that  plane  equal  to  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
telescopic  limit,  it  has  already  diminished  to  one-half,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  0*866,  to  hardly  more  than  one-two-hundredth  of 
its  amount  in  that  plane.  So  &r  as  we  can  perceive  there  is 
no  flaw  in  this  reasoning,  if  only  it  be  granted,  Ist,  that  the  level 
planes  are  continuous,  and  of  equal  density  throughout ;  and, 
2dly,  that  an  absolute  and  definite  limit  is  set  to  telescopic  vision^ 
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beyond  whichy  if  stars  ezist,  they  elude  our  sights  and  are  to  us 
as  if  they  existed  not :  a  postulate  whose  probability  the  reader 
will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  estimate,  when  in  possession 
of  some  other  particulars  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
GbJaxy  to  be  described  presently. 

(795.)  A  similar  course  of  observation  followed  out  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  leads  independently  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  to  the  law  of  the  visible  distribution  of  stars  over 
the  southern  galactic  hemisphere,  or  that  half  of  the  celestial 
surface  which  has  the  south  galactic  pole  for  its  center.  A 
system  of  gauges,  extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  that 
hemisphere  taken  with  the  same  telescope,  field  of  view  and 
magnifying  power  employed  in  Sir  William  HerschePs 
gauges,  has  afibrded  the  average  numbers  of  stars  per  field 
of  15'  in  diameter,  within  the  areas  of  zones  encircling  that 
pole  at  intervals  of  15^  set  down  in  the  following  table. 


ZoTie%  of  Galactic  South 
Polar  Distance. 

ATerage  Number  of  Stan 
per  Field  of  }  5'. 

0**  to  15** 

6-05 

15  to  30 

6-62 

30  to  45 

9-08 

45  to  60 

13-49 

60  to  75 

26-29 

75  to  90 

59-06 

(796.)  These  numbers  are  not  directly  comparable  with  those 
of  M.  Struve,  given  in  Art.  793.  because  the  latter  corresponds 
to  the  limiting  polar  distances,  while  these  are  the  average<i 
for  the  included  zones.  That  eminent  astronomer,  however^ 
has  given  a  table  of  the  average  gauges  appropriate  to  each 
degree  of  north  galactic  polar  distance*,  from  which  it  is  easy 
fjo  calculate  averages  for  the  whole  extent  of  each  zone. 
How  near  a  parallel  the  results  of  this  calculation  for  the 
northern  hemisphere  exhibit  with  those  above  stated  for 
the  southern,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 

*  Etudea  d*  AatroDomie  Stellaire,  p.  34. 

P  P 
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Cf  tol5* 
15  to  30 
30  to  45 
45  toW 
60  to  75 
75  to  90 

It  wooU  appear  bom  tins  tint,  with  an  rnhnoet  exmedj 

maShr  hm  of  mppdvent  denshj  in  the  two  hemiBpIierei^  the 

foothern  were  somewhat  richer  in  stan  than  the 

which  maj,  and  not  improboibly  does  arise,  fran 

taon  not  being  predaelj  in  the  nuddle  of  its  thirknew^  baft 

aomewhat  nearer  to  its  ncMthem  aorfiKe. 

(797.)  When  examined  with  powerfiil  tdcaeopea^  tlie  oob- 
atitation  of  this  wonderful  xofoe  is  fbond  to  be  no  leas  Tarioos 
than  its  aspect  to  the  naked  eje  is  irregnfaff.  In  some  r^ioiM 
the  stars  of  which  it  is  wholly  composed  are  scattered  with 
remarkable  uniformity  OTer  immense  tractSy  whOe  in  others 
the  irregularity  of  their  distribution  is  quite  as  striking;,  ex* 
hibitiog  a  rapid  succeaeion  of  closely  dustering  rich  patches 
separated  by  comparatively  poor  interval^  and  indeed  in  some 
instances  by  spaces  absolutely  dark  and  completely  void  of  any 
Mtar^  even  of  the  smallest  telescopic  magnitude.  In  some 
places  not  more  than  40  or  50  stars  on  an  average  occur  in  a 
**  gauge"  field  of  15%  while  in  others  a  similar  average  giTes  a 
result  of  400  or  500.  Nor  is  less  variety  observable  in  the 
diaracter  of  its  different  regions  in  respect  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  stars  they  exhibit,  and  the  proportional  numbers  of 
the  larger  and  smaller  magnitudes  assodated  together,  j'^rs 
in  respect  of  their  aggregate  numbers.  In  some,  for  instance, 
extremely  minute  stars,  though  never  altogether  wanting, 
occur  in  numbers  so  moderate  as  to  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  these  r^ons  we  see  fairly  through  the 
starry  stratum,  since  it  is  impossible  otherwise  (supposing 
their  light  not  intercepted)  that  the  numbers  of  the  smaller 
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magnitudes  should  not  go  on  continually  increasing  ad 
infinitum.  In  such  cases  moreover  the  ground  of  the  heavens, 
as  seen  between  the  stars^  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly  dark, 
which  again  would  not  be  the  case,  if  innumerable  multitudes 
of  stars,  too  minute  to  be  individually  discernible,  existed  be- 
yond. In  other  regions  we  are  presented  with  the  phaeno^ 
menon  of  an  almost  uniform  degree  of  brightness  of  the 
individual  stars,  accompanied  with  a  very  even  distribution 
of  them  over  the  ground  of  the  heavens,  both  the  larger  and 
smaller  magnitudes  being  strikingly  deficient.  In  such  cases 
it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  we  are  looking 
thrauffh  a  sheet  of  stars  nearly  of  a  size,  and  of  no  great  thick- 
ness compared  with  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  us. 
Were  it  otherwise  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose  the  more 
distant  stars  uniformly  the  larger,  so  as  to  compensate  by 
their  greater  intrinsic  brightness  for  their  greater  distance,  a 
supposition  contrary  to  all  probability.  In  others  again,  and 
that  not  unfrequently,  we  are  presented  with  a  double  pha^- 
nomenon  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  a  tissue  as  it  were  of  large  stars 
spread  over  another  of  very  small  ones,  the  intermediate  mag>» 
nitudes  being  wanting.  The  conclusion  here  seems  equally 
evident  that  in  such  cases  we  look  through  two  sidereal  sheets 
separated  by  a  starless  interval 

(798.)  lliroughout  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  extent 
of  the  Milky  Way  in  both  hemispheres,  the  general  blackness 
of  the  groimd  of  the  heavens  on  which  its  stars  are  projected, 
and  the  absence  of  that  innumerable  multitude  and  excesdve 
crowding  of  the  smallest  visible  magnitudes,  and  of  glare 
produced  by  the  aggr^ate  light  of  multitudes  too  small  to 
afiect  the  eye  singly,  which  the  contrary  supposition  would 
appear  to  necessitate,  must,  we  think,  be  considered  unequi- 
vocal indications  that  its  dimensions  in  directions  where  these 
conditions  obtain,  are  not  only  not  infinite,  but  that  the  space- 
penetrating  power  of  our  telescopes  suffices  fairly  to  pierce 
through  and  beyond  it.  It  is  but  right  however  to  warn  our 
readers  that  this  conclusion  has  been  controverted,  and  that 
by  an  authority  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside,  on  the  ground  of 
certain  views  taken  by  Olbers  as  to  a  defect  of  perfect  trans- 
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pvcDCj  in  tlieoeleBdil  tfrnecB,  in  Tirtne  of  vUdi  the  fi^iftof 
the  more  dieUot  sUn  is  enfeebled  moie  dnn  in  proportioB 
to  tbeir  diitancp.  The  extinction  of  li^it  tfanf  originatnq^ 
IfTOoeeding  in  geometrical  progrcaion  while  the  iSstanoe 
inert  MC  a  in  arithmetiady  a  Emit,  it  is  argned,  is  pineed  to 
the  qMoe-penetraiing  powen  of  tdeecopca,  far  within  that 
which  dirtanoe  alone  apart  from  each  obicaration  would 
atiign.  It  would  lead  ns  too  &r  aside  of  the  objects  of  a 
treatise  of  this  nature  to  enter  upon  any  diecnaaoii  of  the 
grounds  (partlj  metafihjrical)  on  which  these  views  itdy. 
It  most  suffice  here  to  obsenre  that  the  olijection  allnded  to^ 
if  applicable  to  an  j,  is  equally  so  to  ereiy  part  of  the  galaxr. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  argue  that  at  one  part  of  ita  ciieum- 
ference,  our  view  is  limited  by  this  acfrt  of  cosmical  veil  which 
extinguishes  the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  off  the  nebuloua 
light  of  distant  mtisscsj  and  closes  our  view  in  impenetrable 
darkness ;  while  at  another  we  are  compelled  by  the  dearest 
evidence  telescc^KS  can  afford  to  believe  that  star-atrown 
vistas  lie  open,  exhausting  their  powers  and  stretching  out  be- 
yond their  utmost  reach,  as  is  proved  by  that  veiy  phaenmnenon 
which  the  existence  of  sudi  a  veil  would  render  impoorable, 
viz.  infinite  increase  of  number  and  diminution  of  magnitude, 
terminating  in  complete  irresolvable  nebulosity.  Such  is,  in 
effect,  the  spectacle  afforded  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way  in  that  interesting  region  near  its  point  of  biiiir- 
cation  in  Scorpio  (art?.  789,  792.)  where,  through  the  hollows 
and  deep  recesses  of  its  complicated  structure  we  be- 
hold what  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  wide  and  indefinitely 
prolonged  area  strewed  o>er  with  discontinuous  masses  and 
clouds  of  stars  which  the  telescope  at  length  refuses  to 
analyse.^  Whatever  other  conclusions  we  may  draw,  this 
must  any  how  be  regarded  as  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
linear  extension  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  galaxy*     And  it 

^  It  would  be  doing  great  inju«;tice  to  the  illustrious  astronomer  or  Pulkova 
(whoM  opinion,  if  we  here  seem  to  controvert,  it  is  with  the  utmost  possible 
dat&reac9  and  respect)  not  to  mention  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  re- 
markable essay  already  more  than  once  cited,  in  which  the  views  in  quesrion  are 
delivered,  he  eould  not  have  been  aware  of  the  important  fketa  alluded  to  in  the 
tt%U  the  work  in  which  they  are  described  being  then  unpublished. 
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would  appear  to  follow^  also,  as  a  not  less  obvious  consequence, 
that  in  those  regions  where  that  zone  is  clearly  resolved  into 
stars  well  separated  and  seen  projected  on  a  black  ground, 
and  where  by  consequence  it  is  certain  if  the  foregoing  views 
be  correct  that  we  look  out  beyond  them  into  space,  the  smallest 
visible  stars  appear  as  such,  not  by  reason  of  excessive  distance, 
but  of  a  real  inferiority  of  size  or  brightness.* 

(799.)  When  we  speak  of  the  comparative  remoteness  of 
certain  regions  of  the  starry  heavens  beyond  others,  and  of 
our  own  situation  in  them,  the  question  immediately  arises, 
what  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star?  What  is 
the  scale  on  which  our  visible  firmament  is  constructed? 
And  what  proportion  do  its  dimensions  bear  to  those  of  our 
own  immediate  system  ?  To  these  questions  astronomy  has 
at  length  been  enabled  to  afford  an  answer. 

(800.)  The  diameter  of  the  earth  has  served  us  for  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  our  system  (art. 
274.),  by  which  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  sun  ;  but  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  sun's  parallax  (art.  357.)  renders  the 
calculation  from  this  "  ill-conditioned"  triangle  (art.  275.)  so 
delicate,  that  nothing  but  the  fortunate  combination  of  favour- 
able circumstances,  afforded  bythe  transits  of  Venus  (art.  479.), 
could  render  its  results  even  tolerably  worthy  of  reliance.  But 
the  earth's  diameter  is  too  small  a  base  for  direct  triangulation 
to  the  verge  even  of  our  own  system  (art.  526.),  and  we  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  substitute  the  annual  parallax  for  the 
diurnal,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  ground  our 
calculation  on  the  relative  velocities  of  the  earth  and  planets 
in  their  orbits  (art  486.),  when  we  would  push  our  triangu- 
lation to  that  extent.  It  might  be  naturally  enough  expected, 
that  by  this  enlargement  of  our  base  to  the  vast  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  the  next  step  in  our  survey  (art  275.) 
would  be  made  at  a  great  advantage ;  —  that  our  change  of 

^  Profeuor  Ixxnois  (Progrets  of  Astronomy,  1850,  p.  141.)  with  the 
facts  adduced  before  bim,  arriTes  at  a  contrary  conclusion.  Astronomers  will 
judge  of  the  validity  of  his  objections.  Prof.  Argelander  (  Astron.  Nachr.  996.) 
has  cited  me  in  support  of  Olbers*  theory,  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  opinion* 
here,  (as  I  should  liaTe  tliought  distinctly  enough,)  recorded. 
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•UtioD,  from  side  to  side  of  it,  would  pirodiiee  m  eotiflidei«Ue 
and  eMU7iiiea0iirable  UKmntof  annual  paralUiT  in  the  stan, 
and  that  bj  its  means  we  sboold  oome  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  distance.     But,  after  exhausting  erery  refinement  of 
observation,  astronomers  were,  up  to  a  Tery  late  period, 
unable  to  come  to  any  positive  and  coincident  nrnirhmm 
upon  this  head ;  and  the  amount  of  such  parallaT,  even  for 
the  nearest  fixed  star  examined  with  the  requinte  attentim, 
remained  mixed  up  with,  and  concealed  among,  the  errora 
incidental  to  all  astronomical  determinationsu     The  natore  of 
these  errors  has  been  explained  in  the  eaiiier  part  of  this 
work,  and  we  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  difficulties 
which  must  necessarily  attend  the  attempt  to  diaentai^e  an 
element  not  exceeding  a  few  tenths  of  a  second  or  at  moat  a 
whole  second  from  the  host  of  uncertainties  entailed  on  the 
results  of  observations  by  them :  none  of  them  individually 
perhaps  of  greater  magnitude,  but  anbarrsosing   by  their 
number  and  fluctuating  amount.    Nevertheless,  by  suooeadve 
refinements  in  instrument  making,  and  by  constantly  pro^ 
gressive  approximation  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  Urano- 
graphical  corrections,  that  assurance  had  been  obtained,  evten 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  viz.  that  no  star 
visible  in  northern  latitudes,  to  which  attention  had  been 
directed,  manifested  an  amount  of  parallax  exceeding  a  ringle 
second  of  arc     It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  conclusions  would  follow  from  the  admission  of 
a  parallax  to  this  amount. 

(801.)  Badius  is  to  the  sine  of  V  as  206265  to  1.  In  this 
proportion  then  at  least  must  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  the  sun  exceed  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  Again, 
the  latter  distance,  as  wc  have  already  seen  (art.  357.),  exceeds 
the  earth's  radius  in  the  proportion  of  23984  to  1.  Taking 
therefore  the  earth's  radius  for  unity,  a  paraUax  of  1'^  supposes 
a  distance  of  4947059760  or  nearly  five  thousand  millions  of 
such  units:  and  lastly,  to  descend  to  ordinary  standards, 
since  the  earth's  radius  may  be  taken  at  4000  of  our  miles, 
we  find  19788239040000  or  about  twenty  billions  of  miles 
for  our  resulting  distance. 

(802.)  In  such  niunbers  the  imagination  is  lost     The  only 
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mode  we  have  of  conceiving  such  intervals  at  all  is  by  the 
time  which  it  would  require  for  light  to  traverse  them. 
Lights  as  we  know  (art  545.)>  travels  at  the  rate  of  192000 
miles  per  second,  traversing  a  semidiameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  in  8°*  13»-3.  It  would,  therefore,  occupy  206266  times 
this  interval  or  3  years  and  83  days  to  traverse  the  distance 
in  question.  Now  as  this  is  an  inferior  limit  which  it  is 
already  ascertained  that  even  the  brightest  and  therefore  (in 
the  absence  of  all  other  indications)  the  nearest  stars  exceed, 
what  are  we  to  allow  for  the  distance  of  those  innumerable 
stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes  which  the  telescope  discloses 
to  us !  What  for  the  dimensions  of  the  galaxy  in  whose 
remoter  regions,  as  we  have  seen,  the  united  lustre  of  myriads 
of  stars  is  perceptible  only  in  powerful  telescopes  as  a  feeble 
nebulous  gleam ! 

(803.)  The  space-penetrating  power  of  a  telescope  or  the 
comparative  distance  to  which  a  given  star  would  require  to  be 
removed  in  order  that  it  may  appear  of  the  same  brightness  in 
the  telescope  as  before  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be  calculated  from 
the  aperture  of  the  telescope  compared  with  that  of  the  pujni 
of  the  eye,  and  from  its  reflecting  or  transmitting  power,  t^  e. 
the  proportion  of  the  incident  light  it  conveys  to  the  observer's 
eye.  Thus  it  has  been  computed  that  the  space-penetrating 
power  of  such  a  reflector  as  that  used  in  the  star-gauges  above 
referred  to  is  expressed  by  the  number  75.  A  star  then  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  removed  to  75  times  its  distance  would  still 
be  perceptible  as  a  star  with  that  instrument,  and  admitting 
such  a  star  to  have  100th  part  of  the  light  of  a  standard  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  it  will  follow  that  such  a  standard 
star,  if  removed  to  750  times  its  distance,  would  excite  in  the 
eye,  when  viewed  through  the  gauging  telescope,  the  same 
impression  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  does  to  the  naked 
eye.  Among  the  infinite  multitude  of  such  stars  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  the  galaxy,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that 
innumerable  individuals  equal  in  intrinsic  brightness  to  those 
which  immediately  surround  us  must  exist.  The  light  of 
such  stars  then  must  have  occupied  upwards  of  2000  years 
in  travelling  over  the  distance  which  separates  them  from 
our  own  system.     It  follows  then  that  when  we  observe  the 
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phees  and  note  tlie  appenrnnees  of  audi  itan,  we  are  caij 
raMiiiig  their  hislonr  of  two  Aoauid  jtanf  anterior  date 
thus  wonderfiil] J  reeofded.  Weenmot  OKape  tfaiscoocfaHian 
bat  hj  adoptii^  as  an  alternative  an  intrinaie  ialiaiuiiiy  of 
li^  in  aff  the  snaDer  sten  of  the  galazj.  We  ahall  be 
better  able  to  estimate  the  probability  of  tins  ahematiTe 
when  we  shall  hare  made  aoqnaintanoe  with  other 
sjrstems  whose  PTOtence  the  tdesoope  djacloaes  to 
whose  analogy  wiU  satisiy  as  that  the  view  of  the  aoljeeft 
here  taken  is  in  perfect  hannon j  with  the  general  tenor  of 
astrononucal  facts. 

(80L)  Hitherto  we  have  qpoken  of  a  paiallaT  of  l'^  aa  a 
mere  limit  below  which  that  of  any  star  yet  examined  aa- 
saredly,  or  at  least  Teiy  probably  fidls,  and  it  is  not  witlKMit 
a  certain  convenience  to  r^ard  this  amount  of  parallaT  aa  a 
sort  of  nnit  of  reference,  which,  connected  in  the  leader^a 
recollection  with  a  parallactic  unit  of  distance  from  oar  arstem 
of  20  billions  of  miles,  and  with  a  3^  year's  joamey  of  fi^it, 
may  save  him  the  trouble  of  such  calcnlatioms  and  ounelTea 
the  necessity  of  covering  our  pages  with  such  enonnoiia 
nombers,  when  speaking  of  stars  whose  parallaT  has  actoaUy 
been  ascertained  with  some  approach  to  certainty,  either  by 
direct  meridian  observation  or  by  more  refined  and  delicate 
methods.  These  we  shall  proceed  to  explain,  afier  first 
p(nnting  out  the  theoretical  peculiarities  which  enable  ns  to 
separate  and  disentangle  its  effects  from  those  of  the  Urano- 
graphical  corrections,  and  from  other  causes  of  error  which 
being  periodical  in  their  nature  add  greatly  to  the  difficalty 
of  the  subject.  The  effects  of  precession  and  proper  motion 
(gee  art.  852.)  which  are  uniformly  progressive  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  of  nutation  which  runs  through  its  period  in 
nineteen  years,  it  is  obvious  enough,  separate  themselyes  at 
once  by  these  characters  from  that  of  parallax;  and,  being 
known  with  very  great  precision,  and  being  certidnly  in- 
dependent, as  regards  their  causes,  of  any  individual  pecu- 
liarity in  the  stars  affected  by  them,  whatever  small  uncer- 
tidnty  may  remain  respecting  the  numerical  elemente  which 
enter  into  their  computation  (or  in  mathematical  language 
their  ca-^jfficients),  can  give  rise  to  no  embarrassment.     With 
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regard  to  aberration  the  case  is  materially  different.  This 
correction  affects  the  place  of  a  star  by  a  fluctuation  annual 
in  its  period^  and  therefore^  so  far^  agreeing  with  parallax. 
It  is  also  very  similar  in  the  law  of  its  variation  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year^  parallax  having  for  its  apex  (see  art. 
343^  344.)  the  apparent  place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
aberration  a  point  in  the  same  great  circle  90^  behind  that 
place>  so  that  in  fact  the  formula  of  calculation  (the  co- 
eflBcients  excepted)  are  the  same  for  both^  substituting  only 
for  the  sun's  longitude  in  the  expression  for  the  one,  that 
longitude  diminished  by  90®  for  the  other.  Moreover,  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  certainty  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
propagation  of  light,  astronomers  have  hitherto  considered  it 
necessary  to  assume  at  least  as  a  possibility  that  the  velocity 
of  light  may  be  to  some  slight  amount  dependent  on  in- 
dividual peculiarities  in  the  body  emitting  it.  * 

(805.)  If  we  suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  star  to  the 
earth  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  this  line 
will  sweep  over  the  surface  of  an  exceedingly  acute,  oblique 
cone,  having  for  its  axis  the  line  joining  the  sim  and  star,  and 
for  its  base  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  which,  for  the  present 
piupose,  we  may  suppose  circidar.  The  star  will  therefore 
appear  to  describe  each  year  about  its  mean  place  regarded 
as  fixed,  and  in  virtue  of  parallax  alone,  a  minute  ellipse, 
the  section  of  this  cone  by  the  surface  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray.  But  there  is  also  another 
way  in  which  the  same  fact  may  be  represented.  The  ap- 
parent orbit  of  the  star  about  its  mean  place  as  a  center,  will 
be  precisely  that  which  it  would  appear  to  describe,  if  seen  from 
the  sun,  supposing  it  really  revolved  about  that  place  in  a 
circle  exactly  equal  to  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  This  is  evident  from  the  equality 
and  parallelism  of  the  lines  and  directions  concerned.  Now 
the  effect  of  aberration  (disregarding  the  slight  variation  of 

*  Id  the  actual  state  of  astronomy  and  photology  this  necessity  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  still  existing,  and  it  is  denrable,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of 
astronomers  of  introducing  an  unknown  correction  for  the  constant  of  aberration 
into  their  **  equations  of  condition  **  for  the  determination  of  parallax,  should  be 
disused,  since  it  actually  tends  to  introduce  error  into  the  final  result. 
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the  earth's  Telocity  in  Afierent  parti  of  its  otiBt)  is 
nmihir  in  law,  and  differs  oolj  in  amount,  and  in  its  heaiiog 
refermce  to  a  direction  9(f  difEonent  in  kmgitode.  Smyum^ 
in  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  the  majdmnm  of  parallaT  to  be  l'^ 
awl  that  of  abemtion  20-  5^  and  let  A  B^  a^  be  two 
imagined  to  be  described  eepaiatdj,  as  abor^  bj  tbe 
about  its  mean  place  S,  in  Tirtoe  of  these  two  caosi 
tivel J,  S  T  being  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  fine  of  eq[in- 
noses.  Then  if  in  Tirtne  of  panJlaT  alone,  tbe  star  wooU 
be  found  at  a  in  the  smaller  orbit,  it  would  in  Tirtoe  of 
aberration  alone  be  found  at  A,  in  the  laiger, tbe  an^  «SA 
being  a  right  angle.  Drawing  then  A  C  equal  and  prim 
to  &a,  and  joining  SC,  it  will  in  Tiitue  of  both  «nolt»* 
neously  be  found  in  C,  t^  ^.  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  S  C,  and  at  a  point  in  that  circle,  in  ad^anee 
of  A^  the  aberrational  place,  by  the  angle  A  S  C.  Now  anoe 
8A  :  AC::  20-5  :  1,  we  find  for  the  angle  A  SC  2*47' 35^ 


and  for  the  leiij^h  of  the  radius  SC  of  tbe  circle  representing 
the  <50iniKjund  motion  2(y^'524.  The  difference  (0"-024) 
Wtwecn  this  and  SC,  the  radius  of  the  aberration  circle,  is 
quit^;  imperceptible,  and  even  supposing  a  quantity  so  minute 
to  be  capable  of  detection  hy  a  prolonged  series  of  observa- 
tidHfl,  it  would  remain  a  question  whether  it  were  produced 
by  parallax  or  by  a  specific  difference  of  aberration  from  the 
general  average  20''*o  in  the  star  itself.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  difference  of  2**  48'  between  the  angular  situation  of  the 
displaced  star  in  this  hypothetical  orbit,  t.  e.  in  the  argument 
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(as  they  are  called)  of  the  joint  correction  (  T  S  C)  and  that 
of  aberration  alone  (T  SA)^  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  re- 
solution of  the  problem  of  parallax.  The  reader  may  easily 
figure  to  himself  the  delicacy  of  an  inquiry  which  turns 
wholly  (even  when  stripped  of  all  its  other  difficulties)  on 
the  precise  determination  of  a  quantity  of  this  nature^  and 
of  such  very  moderate  magnitude. 

(^806.)  But  these  other  diflSculties  themselves  are  of  no  trifling 
order.  All  astronomical  instruments  are  affected  by  difierences 
of  temperature.  Not  only  do  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  expand  and  contract^  but  the  masonry  and  solid  piers 
on  which  they  are  erected,  nay  even  the  very  soil  on  which 
these  are  founded,  participate  in  the  general  change  from  sum- 
mer warmth  to  winter  cold.  Hence  arise  slow  oscillatory 
movements  of  exceedingly  minute  amount,  which  levels  and 
plumblines  afford  but  very  inadequate  means  of  detecting, 
and  which  being  also  annual  in  their  period  (after  rejecting 
whatever  is  merely  casual  and  momentary)  mix  themselves 
intimately  with  the  matter  of  our  inquiry.  Refraction  too, 
besides  its  casual  variations  from  night  to  night,  which  a  long 
series  of  observations  would  eliminate,  depends  for  its  theo- 
retical expression  on  the  constitution  of  the  strata  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
moisture  at  different  elevations,  which  cannot  be  imaffected 
by  difference  of  season.  No  wonder  then  that  mere  nftri- 
dional  observations  should,  almost  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
proved  insufficient,  except  in  one  very  remarkable  instance, 
to  afford  unquestionable  evidence,  and  satisfactory  quantita- 
tive measurement  of  the  parallax  of  any  fixed  star. 

(807.)  The  instance  referred  to  is  that  of  a  Centauri,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  for  many  other  reasons,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  southern  stars.  From  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  this  star,  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  by  Professor 
Henderson,  with  the  mural  circle  of  that  establishment,  a 
parallax  to  the  amount  of  an  entire  second  was  concluded  on 
his  reduction  of  the  observations  in  question  after  his  return 
to  England.      Subsequent   observations  by  Mr.   Maclear^ 
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psrtly  with  the  eame,  and  pwrtlv  with  a  new  and  far  more 
eflbaently  oonstrDCted  inetnunent  of  the  same  deeciiption 
made  in  the  yean  1839  and  1840,  have  fnllj  confirmed  the 
reality  of  the  parallax  indicated  by  ProfesBor  Uendenon'a  ob 
servationfly  though  with  a  slight  diminntion  in  its  ooodnded 
amount,  which  comes  out  equal  to  (K'-9128  or  about  -ff  tl»  of 
a  second;  bright  stars  in  its  immedwie  neigkbamrkood  beimg 
unaffected  by  a  similar  periodical  displacewsent,  amd  Ams 
affording  satisfactory  proof  that  the  displacememt  indicated  at 
the  case  of  the  star  in  question  is  not  merely  a  resmli  of  ^»fffw<f/ 
variations  of  temperature.  As  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
answer  for  so  minute  a  quantity  as  that  by  which  this  result 
differs  from  an  exact  second,  we  may  condder  the  distance  of 
this  star  as  approximately  expressed  by  the  parallactic  unit 
of  distance  referred  to  in  art  804. 

(808.)  A  short  time  previous  to  the  publicati<m  *  c^  this 
important  result,  the  detection  of  a  sensible  and  measurable 
amount  of  parallax  in  the  star  N^  61  Cygni  of  Flamsteed's 
catalogue  of  stars  was  announced  by  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer of  Konigsberg,  the  late  M.  BeseeLf  lliis  is  a 
small  and  inconspicuous  star,  hardly  exceeding  the  sixth 
magnitude,  but  which  had  been  pointed  out  for  especial  ob- 
servation by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  its  being  affected 
by  a  proper  motion  (see  art.  852.),  i.  e.  a  regular  and  continu- 
ally progressive  annual  displacement  among  the  surrounding 
stars  to  the  extent  of  more  than  5"  per  annum,  a  quantity  so 
very  much  exceeding  the  average  of  similar  minute  annual 
displacements  which  many  other  stars  exhibit,  as  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  actually  nearer  to  our  system.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  similar  presumption  of  proxi- 
mity exists  also  in  the  case  of  a  Ccntauri,  whose  unusually 
large  proper  motion  of  nearly  4''  per  annum  is  stated  by 
Professor  Henderson  to  have  been  the  motive  which  induced 
him  to  subject  his  observations  of  that  star  to  that  severe  dis- 
cussion  which   led  to  the   detection   of  its  parallax.      M. 

*  Pro£   Henderson*!  paper  was  read  before  the  Astronomical  Sodctj  of 
I.4Midon,  Jan.  3.  1839.     It  bears  date  Dec.  24.  1838. 
t  Astronomische  Nacbrichten,  No*.  365,  366.  Dec  13.  183S. 
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Bessel's  observations  of  61  Cygni  were  oommenced  in  August 
1837>  immediately  on  the  establishment  at  the  Konigsberg 
observatory  of  a  magnificent  heliometer^  the  workmanship 
of  the  celebrated  optician  Fraunhofer^  of  Munich^  an  instru- 
ment especially  fitted  for  the  system  of  observation  adopted ; 
which  being  totally  difierent  from  that  of  direct  meridional 
observation^  more  refined  in  its  conception^  and  susceptible  of 
far  greater  accuracy  in  its  practical  application^  we  must  now 
expldn. 

(809.)  Parallax,  proper  motion,  and  specific  aberration 
(denoting  by  the  latter  phrase  that  part  of  the  aberration  of 
a  star's  light  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  its  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
at  all  events  an  exceedingly  minute  fraction  of  the  wjiole,) 
are  the  only  uranographical  corrections  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily afiect  alike  the  apparent  places  of  two  stars  situated  in, 
or  very  nearly  iw,  the  same  visual  line.  Supposing  then  two 
stars  at  an  inunense  distance,  the  one  behind  the  other,  but 
otherwise  so  situated  as  to  appear  very  nearly  along  the  same 
visual  line,  they  will  constitute  what  is  called  a  star  optically 
double^  to  distinguish  it  from  a  star  physically  double^  of  which 
more  hereafter.  Aberration  (that  which  is  conunon  to  all 
stars),  precession,  nutation,  nay,  even  refraction^  and  instru- 
mental causes  of  apparent  displacement^  will  affect  them  alikcy 
or  so  very  nearly  alike  (if  the  minute  difference  of  their 
i^pparent  places  be  taken  into  account)  as  to  admit  of  the 
difference  being  neglected,  or  very  accurately  allowed  for, 
by  an  easy  calculation.  If  then,  instead  of  attempting  to 
determine  by  observation  the  place  of  the  nearer  of  two  very 
unequal  stars  (which  will  probably  be  the  larger)  by  direct 
observation  of  its  right  ascension  and  polar  distance,  we 
content  ourselves  with  referring  its  place  to  that  of  its  remoter 
and  smaller  companion  by  differential  observation^  t.  e.  by 
measuring  only  its  difference  of  situation  from  the  latter^  we 
are  at  once  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  these  cor- 
rections, and  from  all  uncertainty  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
rcsidt.  And  for  the  very  same  reason,  errors  of  adjustment 
(art.  136.),  of  graduation,  and  a  host  of  instrumental  errors. 
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which  would  for  this  delicate  purpose  fatally  affect  the 
absolute  detennination  of  either  star's  place,  are  harmless 
when  only  the  difference  of  their  places,  each  equally  affected 
by  such  causes,  is  required  to  be  known* 

(810.)  Throwing  amde  therefore  the  consideration  of  all 
these  errors  and  corrections,  and  disr^arding  for  the  present 


the  minute  effect  of  specific  aberration  and  the  unifi^rmly  pro- 
gressive effect  of  proper  motion,  let  us  trace  the  effect  of  the 
differences  of  the  parallaxes  of  two  stars  thus  juxtaposed,  or 
their  apparent  relative  distance  and  position  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year.  Now  the  parallax  being  inversely  as  the  distance, 
the  dimensions  of  the  small  ellipses  apparently  described 
(art  805.)  by  each  star  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens 
by  parallactic  displacement  will  differ,  —  the  nearer  star 
describing  the  larger  ellipse.  But  both  stars  lying  very 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  from  the  sim,  these  ellipses  will 
be  similar  and  similarly  situated.  Suppose  S  and  «  to  be  the 
positions  of  the  two  stars  as  seen  from  the  sxm,  and  let 
ABCD,  abed,  be  their  parallactic  ellipses;  then,  since 
they  will  be  at  all  times  similarly  situated  in  these  ellipses, 
when  the  one  star  is  seen  at  A,  the  other  will  be  seen  at  a. 
When  the  earth  has  made  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  in  its 
orbit,  their  apparent  places  will  be  B6;  when  another 
quarter,  Cc ;  and  when  another,  D  d.  If,  then,  we  measure 
carefully,  with  micrometers  adapted  for  the  purpose,  their 
apparent  situation  with  respect  to  each  other,  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  we  should  perceive  a  periodical  change, 
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both  in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  them^  and  in  the 
distance  between  their  centers.  For  the  lines  A  a  and  C  c 
cannot  be  parallel^  nor  the  lines  B  b  and  D  d  equal,  unless 
the  ellipses  be  of  equal  dimensions^  t.  e.  unless  the  two 
stars  have  the  same  parallax,  or  are  equidistant  from  the 
earth. 

(811.)  Now,  micrometers,  properly  mounted,  enable  us 
to  measure  very  exactly  both  the  distance  between  two 
objects  which  can  be  seen  together  in  the  same  field  of  a 
telescope,  and  the  position  of  the  line  joining  them  with 
respect  to  the  horizon,  or  the  meridian,  or  any  other  deter- 
minate direction  in  the  heavens.  The  double  image  micro- 
meter, and  especially  the  heliometer  (art  200,  201.)  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  images  of  the  two 
stars  formed  side  by  side,  or  in  the  same  line  prolonged, 
however  momentarily  displaced  by  temporary  refraction  or 
instrumental  tremor,  move  togethevy  preserving  their  relative 
situation,  the  judgment  of  which  is  no  way  disturbed  by  such 
irregular  movements.  The  heliometer  also,  taking  in  a 
greater  range  than  ordinary  micrometers,  enables  us  to  com- 
pare one  large  star  with  more  than  one  adjacent  small  one, 
and  to  select  such  of  the  latter  among  many  near  it,  as  shall 
be  most  favourably  situated  for  the  detection  of  any  motion 
in  the  large  one,  not  participated  in  by  its  neighbours. 

(812.)  The  star  examined  by  Bessel  has  two  such  neigh- 
bours, both  very  minute,  and  therefore  probably  very  distant, 
most  favourably  situated,  the  one  {s)  at  a  distance  of  7'  42", 
the  other  (*')  at  11'  46''  from  the  large  star,  and  so  situated, 
that  their  directions  from  that  star  make  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  each  other.  The  effect  of  parallax  therefore  would 
necessarily  cause  the  two  distances  S^  and  S^  to  vary  so 
as  to  attain  their  maximum  and  minimum  values  alternately 
at  three-monthly  intervals,  and  this  is  what  was  actually 
observed  to  take  place,  the  one  distance  being  always  most 
rapidly  on  the  increase  or  decrease  when  the  other  was 
stationary  (the  uniform  effect  of  proper  motion  being  under- 
stood of  course  to  be  always  duly  accounted  for).  This 
alternation,  though  so  small  in  amount  as  to  indicate,  as  a  final 
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refnk,  a  pandlax,  or  rather  m  diflSorenoe  of  piiJliTeB  betwi 
the  huge  and  email  stars  of  hardly  more  than  one  third  of  a 
second,  was  maintained  with  soch  regolaiitj  as  to  leare  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  cause,  and  having  been 
confirmed  bj  the  further  continuance  of  these  obserratioiH^ 
and  quite  recently  by  the  exact  coincidence  between  the  resok 
thus  obtained,  and  that  deduced  by  H.  Peters  fiom  obser- 
rations  of  the  same  star  at  the  observatory  of  Polkovm*,  is 
considered  on  all  hands  as  fully  established.  The  p^^^l^T 
of  this  star  finally  resulting  from  Bessel's  observation  is  0^-S4S 
so  that  its  distance  from  our  system  is  very  neaily  three 
paralkctic  units.  (Art,  804.) 

(813.)  The  bright  star  a  Lyne  has  also  near  it,  at  only 
43^'  distence  (and  therefore  within  the  reach  of  the  parallel 
wire  or  ordinary  double  image  micrometer)  a  very  minute 
star,  which  has  been  subjected  since  1 835  to  a  severe  and 
assiduous  scrutiny  by  M.  Struve,  on  the  same  primajJe  of 
differential  observation.  He  has  thus  established  the  ezis- 
tence  of  a  measurable  amount  of  parallax  in  the  large  star, 
less  indeed  than  that  of  61  Cygni  (being  only  about  i  of 
a  second),  but  yet  sufficient  (such  was  the  delicacy  of  his 
measurements)  to  justify  this  excellent  observer  in  announcing 
the  result  as  at  least  highly  probable,  on  the  strength  of  only 
five  nights'  observation,  in  1835  and  1836.  This  probability, 
the  continuation  of  the  measures  to  the  end  of  1838  and  the 
corroborative,  though  not  in  this  case  precisely  coincident, 
result  of  Mr.  Peters's  investigations  have  converted  into  a 
certainty.  M.  Struve  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  bring 
into  practical  application  this  method  of  observation,  which, 
though  proposed  for  the  purpose,  and  its  great  advantages 
pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Herschel  so  early  as  1781  f, 
remained  long  unproductive  of  any  result,  owing  partly  to 
the   imperfection  of  micrometers  for  the  measurement   of 

*  With  the  great  Terticd  circle  by  Ertel. 

t  It  hM  been  referred  eren  to  Galileo.  But  the  general  explanation  of 
Parallax  in  the  Sjrstema  Coamicum,  Dial.  iii.  p.  271  (Leyden  edit.  1699)  to 
which  the  reference  applies*  does  not  touch  any  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
case,  or  meet  any  of  iU  difBculties. 
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(liBtance^  and  partly  to  a  reason  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  refer  to. 

(814.)  K  the  component  individuals  S,  s  (Jiff,  art.  810.) 
be  (as  is  often  the  case)  very  close  to  each  other^  the  pa- 
rallactic variation  of  their  anffle  of  position^  or  the  extreme 
angle  included  between  the  lines  Aa^  C  Cy  may  be  very  con- 
siderable, even  for  a  small  amount  of  difference  of  paral- 
laxes between  the  large  and  small  stars.  For  instance  in 
the  case  of  two  adjacent  stars  15'^  asunder,  and  otherwise 
favourably  situated  for  observation,  an  annual  fluctuation  to 
and  fro  in  the  apparent  direction  of  their  line  of  junction  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  degree  (a  quantity  which  could  not 
escape  notice  in  the  means  of  numerous  and  careful  measure- 
ments) would  correspond  to  a  difference  of  parallax  of  only 
^  of  a  second.  A  difference  of  1''  between  two  stars  appa- 
rently situated  at  5^'  distance  might  cause  an  oscillation  in 
that  line  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  ll"*,  and  if  nearer  one 
proportionally  still  greater.  This  mode  of  observation  has 
been  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of  stars  by  Lord 
Wrottesley,  and  with  such  an  amount  of  success,  as  to  make 
its  further  application  desirable.     (Phil.  Trans.  1851.*) 

(815.)  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  fixed  stars 
to  which  parallax  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  more  or 
less  probably  assigned : 

// 

a  Centaur!         -        -  0*976  (Henderson,  corrected  by  Peters.) 

61   Cygni     ...  O'H-iS  (Bessel.) 

a  LyrfB      .         -         -  0*155  (W.  StruTe  corrected  by  O.  StruTe.) 

Sinus    ...  0*150  (Henderson  corrected  by  Peters.) 

1830  Groombridge  t        •  0*71     (Wichmann) 

<  Ursie  M^joris  -  0  1 33  (Peters) 

Arcturus        .         -  0*127       ditto 

Polaris  -         -         -  0067       ditto 

CapelU-         -         -  0O46       ditto 

Although  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  last  four  of  these 
results  deprives  them  of  much  numerical  reliance,  it  is  at 
least  certun  that  the  parallaxes  by  no  means  follow  the  order 
of  magnitudes,  and  this  is  farther  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
Cygni,  one  of  M.  Peters's  stars,  shows  absolutely  no  indica- 
tions of  any  measurable  parallax  whatever. 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.  I8S6,  p.  S66.  et  ieq,  and  1827,  fbr  a  list  of  stars  well 
adapted  for  such  obsenration,  with  the  times  of  the  year  moat  fiivourable.  —  The 
list  in  Phil.  Trans.  1826,  u  incorrect. 

t  Groombridgc*s  catalogue  of  circumpular  stars. 

QQ 
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(816.)  From  the  distance  of  the  stars  we  are  naturally  led 
to  the  consideration  of  their  real  magnitudes.  But  here  a 
difficulty  arises,  which,  so  fiur  as  we  can  judge  of  what  optical 
instruments  are  capable  of  effecting,  must  always  remain 
insuperable.  Telescopes  afford  us  only  m^tiye  information 
as  to  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  any  star.  The  round, 
well-defined,  planetary  discs  which  good  telescopes  show 
when  turned  upon  any  of  the  brighter  stars  are  pluenomena 
of  diffiraction,  dependent,  though  at  present  somewhat  enig- 
matically, on  the  mutual  interference  of  the  rays  of  light. 
They  are  consequently,  so  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned, 
mere  optical  illusions,  and  have  therefore  been  termed  jptirtoiu 
discs.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  telescopes  of  different  aper- 
tures and  magnifying  powers,  when  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  their  angular  diameters,  give  different  results,  the 
greater  aperture  (even  with  the  same  magnifying  power) 
giving  the  smaller  disc  That  the  true  disc  of  even  a  large 
and  bright  star  can  have  but  a  very  minute  angular  measure, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  occultation  of  such  a  star 
by  the  moon,  its  extinction  is  absolutely  instantaneous^  not  the 
smallest  trace  of  gradual  diminution  of  light  being  perceptible. 
The  apparent  or  spurious  disc  also  remains  perfectly  round  and 
of  its  full  size  up  to  the  instant  of  disappearance,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  were  it  a  real  object.  If  our  sun  were 
removed  to  the  distance  expressed  by  our  parallactic  unit 
(art.  804.),  its  apparent  diameter  of  32'  1'''5  would  be  reduced 
to  only  0'''0093,  or  lesd  than  the  hundredth  of  a  second,  a 
quantity  which  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  hope  any 
practical  improvement  in  telescopes  will  ever  show  as  an 
object  having  distinguishable /c/rm. 

(817.)  There  remains  therefore  only  the  indication  which  the 
quantity  of  light  they  send  to  us  may  afford.  But  here  again 
another  difficulty  besets  us.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  im- 
mensely superior  in  intensity  to  that  of  any  star,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  obtain  any  direct  comparison  between  them. 
But  by  using  the  moon  as  an  intermediate  term  of  comparison 
it  may  be  done,  not  indeed  with  much  precision,  but  sufficiently 
well  to  satisfy  in  some  degree  our  curiosity  on  the  subject. 
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Now  a  Centauri  has  been  directly  compared  with  the  moon  by 
the  method  explained  in  Art  783.  By  a  mean  of  eleven  such 
comparisons  made  in  various  states  of  the  moon,  duly  reduced 
and  making  the  proper  allowance  on  photometric  principles 
for  the  moon's  light  lost  by  transmission  through  the  lens  and 
prism,  it  appears  that  the  mean  quantity  of  light  sent  to  the 
earth  by  a  full  moon  exceeds  that  sent  by  a.  Centauri  in  the 
proportion  of  27408  to  1.  Now  Wollaston,  by  a  method 
apparently  unobjectionable,  found  *  the  proportion  of  the 
sun's  light  to  that  of  the  full  moon  to  be  that  of  801072  to  I. 
Combining  these  results,  we  find  the  light  sent  us  by  the  sun 
to  be  to  that  sent  by  a  Centauri  as  21,955,000,000,  or  about 
twenty-two  thousand  millions  to  1.  Hence  firom  the  parallax 
assigned  above  to  that  star,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  its 
intrinsic  splendour,  as  compared  with  that  of  our  sun  at  equal 
distances,  is  2*3247,  that  of  the  sun  being  imity.f 

(818.)  The  light  of  Sirius  is  four  times  that  of  a  Centauri, 
and  its  parallax  only  0"-15.  (Art  230.)  This  in  eflTect 
ascribes  to  it  an  intrinsic  splendour  equal  to  96*63  times  that 
of  a  Centauri,  and  therefore  224*7  times  that  of  our  sun.} 

♦  Wollaston,  Phil.  Trans.  1829.  p.  27. 

f  Retuka  of  Attromomieal  Ohatrvationa  at  tht  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  {fe.  Art.  278. 
p.  363.  If  only  the  results  obtained  near  the  quadratures  of  the  moon  (which 
is  the  situation  most  favourable  to  eiactness)  be  used,  the  resulting  value  of  the 
intrinsic  light  of  the  star  (the  sun  being  unity)  is  4*1586.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  only  those  procured  near  the  full  moon  (the  worst  time  for  obsenration) 
be  employed,  the  result  is  1  *4017.  Discordances  of  this  kind  will  startle  no  one 
conversant  with  Photometry.  That  a  Centauri  really  emits  more  light  than 
our  sun  must,  we  conceive^  be  regarded  as  an  establiihed  fact.  To  those  who 
may  refer  to  the  work  cited  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  quantity  there 
designated  by  M,  eipresses,  on  the  scale  there  adopted,  500  times  the  actual 
illuminating  power  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  observation,  that  of  the  mean 
full  moon  being  unity. 

I  See  the  work  above  cited,  p.  367. — Wollaston  makes  the  light  of  Sirius  one 
80,000-millionth  of  the  sun*i.  Steinheil  by  a  very  uncertain  method  found  0  m 
(3886500/  X  Arotun&a. 
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UPTIC  ORBITS  USDEB  THE  VEWTOSnASr  LAW  OF   GRATITT. ELm" 

MEHTS  OF  ORBITS  OF   SEVERAL. ACTUAL  MMKSSIOarS  OP   THBIB 

ORBITS. — COLOURED  DOUBLE   STARS^ — PH^KOMEXOX  OF  GOMFUl- 

MEXTART  COLOURS.  —  SASTGUEIB  STABS. PROPER  XOnOX  OF  THB 

STARS.  — PARTLY  ACCOUKTED  FOB   BT   A  BEAI.    XOTIOX  OF   THB 
SUK. —  SITUATION  OF  THE  SOLAR  APEX. —  AGBEEXElfT  OF  SOCTH- 

ERK  AKD  HORTIIERN  STARS  DT  GITIXG  THE  SAME   RESULT. FKCT- 

CIPLES    OK    WHICH    THE    IJIVESTIGATIOH    OF    THE  SOLAR    MOTKCI 

DEPENDS.  —  ABSOLUTE  VELOCITT  OF   THE   SUS*S  M OTIOIT. 8OT»- 

POSED  BEYOLUTIOK  OF   THE  WHOLE   SIDEBEAL   SYSTEM   BOUSCD  A 

COMMON   CENTER. SYSTEMATIC   PARALLAX  AND  ABERRATION. 

EFFECT  OF  TliE   MOTION  OF  LIGHT    IN  ALTERING   THE  APPARENT 
PERIOD  OF  A  BINARY  STAR. 

(819.)  Now,  for  what  purpose  are  we  to  suppoee  such 
magnificent  bodies  scattered  through  the  abyss  of  space? 
Surely  not  to  illuminate  our  nights,  which  an  additional  moon 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  size  of  our  own  would  do  much 
better,  nor  to  sparkle  as  a  pageant  void  of  meaning  and  rea- 
lity, and  bewilder  us  among  vain  conjectures.  Useful,  it  is 
true,  they  are  to  man  as  points  of  exact  and  permanent 
reference ;  but  he  must  have  studied  astronomy  to  little 
purpose,  who  can  suppose  man  to  be  the  only  object  of  his 
Creator's  care,  or  who  does  not  see  in  the  vast  and  wonderful 
apimratus  around  us  provision  for  other  races  of  animated 
beings.  The  planets,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  their  light  .from 
the  sun ;  but  that  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  stars.  These 
doubtless,  then,  are  themselves  suns,  and  may,  perhaps,  each 
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in  its  sphere,  be  the  presiding  center  round  which  other 
planets,  or  bodies  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  from 
any  analogy  offered  by  our  own  system,  may  be  drculating. 

(820.)  Analogies,  however,  more  than  conjectural,  are  not 
wanting  to  indicate  a  correspondence  between  the  dynamical 
laws  which  prevail  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  stars  and  those 
which  govern  the  motions  of  our  own  system.  Wherever  we 
can  trace  the  law  of  periodicity — the  regular  recurrence  of 
the  same  phasnomena  in  the  same  times  —  we  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  rotatory  or  orbitual  motion. 
Among  the  stars  are  several  which,  though  no  way  distin- 
guishable from  others  by  any  apparent  change  of  place,  nor 
by  any  difference  of  appearance  in  telescopes,  yet  undergo 
a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of 
lustre,  involving  in  one  or  two  cases  a  complete  extinction 
and  revival  These  are  called  periodical  stars.  The  longest 
known  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  star  Omicron, 
in  the  constellation  Cetus  (sometimes  called  Mira  Ceti),  which 
was  first  noticed  as  variable  by  Fabricius  in  1596.  It  ap- 
pears about  twelve  times  in  eleven  years,  or  more  exactly  in 
a  period  of  33 1**  8**  4™  16";  remains  at  its  greatest  bright- 
ness about  a  fortnight,  being  then  on  some  occasions  equal 
to  a  large  star  of  the  second  magnitude ;  decreases  during 
about  three  months,  till  it  becomes  completely  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  in  which  state  it  remains  about  five  months : 
and  continues  increasing  during  the  remainder  of  its  period. 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  its  phases.  It  does  not  always 
however  return  to  the  same  degree  of  brightness,  nor  increase 
and  diminish  b^  the  same  gradations,  neither  are  the  successive 
intervals  of  its  maxima  equaL  From  the  recent  observations 
and  inquiries  into  its  history  by  M.  Argelandcr,  the  mean 
period  above  assigned  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  cyclical 
fluctuation  embracing  eighty-eight  such  periods,  and  having 
the  effect  of  gradually  lengthening  and  shortening  alternately 
those  intervals  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  days  one  way  and 
the  other.*  The  irregularities  in  the  degree  of  brightness 
attained    at    the    maximum    are  probably   also  periodicaL 

*  AKronom.  Nachr.  Na  6S4. 
Q13 
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Hertfini  rehtei*  thrt  daring  die  tj^yMnbawctjaOctohgr 
1672  nd  December  1676  k  £d  aot  appor  at  d.  It  ww 
amwiallT  bright  oo  October  5.  li^39  Itke  epock  of 
■■nn  frjr  tfal  rear  jMeeofdiiig  to  >L  Aigrfcowiei^j 
wlMn  it  exceeded  •  Ceti  md  eitfiBlled  >3  Anrigs  in 

^82L)  AiMthcr  rerj  remarkable  periofical 
called  A%r>l,  or /?  Penci  It  ■  afoaDT  Tkible 
dbe  MCtmd  mairiiitode,  and  fodi  it  couiimw  tar  Ae 
of  2^  l^N  when  itsodleiihr  begins  to  ^BainaA  in 
and  ID  about  Z^  boon  if  reduced  to  the  fimrtli  magnitnde^  at 
wUcfa  it  ooDtinoei  about  15*.  It  tben  be^na  again  to  is- 
ereafe,  and  in  3^  boon  more  if  restored  to  its  nsoalbnghtnen^ 
going  tbrrjogh  all  its  changes  in  2^  20^  48-*  54*^.  Thv  re- 
markaMe  law  of  rariation  oertainlj'  appears  stron^j  to 
sogge«t  the  reroltition  round  it  of  some  opaque  bodr,  which 
when  inUfrpoBcd  between  as  and  Algid,  cots  off  a  large 
portion  of  its  light ;  and  this  is  aooorfinglj  the  riew  taken  of 
the  matter  bj  Goodricke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Actnerj  of 
this  remarkable  factfy  in  the  year  1782;  since  wUdi  time 
the  same  phamomena  haye  continued  to  beobeenred,  bat  with 
this  remarkable  additional  prait  cf  interest ;  yiz.  diat  the 
m^irc  recent  observations  as  compared  with  the  earlier  onea 
imiicatc  a  diminiition  in  the  periodic  time.  The  latest  ob- 
W5rvation«  of  Argclander,  Heis,  and  Schmidt,  eren  go  to  prore 
that  this  diminution  is  not  miiformlj  progressive,  but  is  ac- 
tual ly  prriccding  with  accelerated  rapidity,  whidi  however 
will  prol^ably  not  continue,  but,  like  other  cyclical  combina- 
tions in  astronomy,  will  by  degrees  relax,  and  then  be 
changc^l  into  an  increase,  according  to  laws  of  periodicity 
which,  as  well  as  their  causes,  remain  to  be  discovered.     The 

•  1ja\mn6e\  Anfronomy,  Art.  7£H. 

t  'rh«  Mnic  diiouvery  appeari  to  bare  been  made  nearijaboiit  tlie  nine  time 
by  I'aiitzch,  a  &rmer  of  Prolitz,  near  Dresden,  —  a  peasant  by  ttatioo,  an  astro- 
nomer  by  nature,  —  who,  from  hU  familiar  aequainUncc  with  the  aapeet  of  tbc 
heavens,  had  been  led  to  notice  among  wo  many  thousand  starv  this  one  as  dia- 
ti«gui»lied  from  Uie  rest  by  it«  Tariation,  and  bad  asceruined  iU  period.  The 
T:"!^  P"»'/w-h Jtm  also  the  finit  to  re-din^Ter  the  predicted  comet  of  Haller  in 
1759.  wh.ch  he  saw  nearly  .  „onth  before  any  of  the  astronomers.  w|^  lS„l^ 
with    the.r  tele^ropes,  were  anxi«ui.lv  watchbg  iu  return.      T^  ^cTS^ 

3iar-Id.  in  1091,  had  already  noticed  a  fluctuation  of  brightness  in  Algol 
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first  ininimiim  of  this  star  in  the  year  1844  occurried  on  Jan. 
3.  at  4^*  14"  Greenwich  mean  time.* 

(822).  The  star  B  in  the  constellation  Cepheus  is  also  sub- 
ject to  periodical  variations,  which^  from  the  epoch  of  its  first 
observation  by  Qoodricke  in  1784  to  the  present  time,  have 
been  continued  with  perfect  regularity.  Its  period  from 
minimum  to  minimum  is  5^  8^  47"  39**5,  the  first  or  epochal 
mmimum  for  1849  falling  on  Jan.  2.  3^*  13"  37'  M.  T.  at 
Greenwich.  The  extent  of  its  variation  is  from  the  fifth  to 
between  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes.  Its  increase  is 
more  rapid  than  its  diminution,  the  interval  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  of  its  light  being  only  1^  14^,  while 
that  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum  is  3^  19^. 

(823.)  The  periodical  star  fi  Lyrae,  discovered  by  Grood- 
ricke  also  in  1784,  has  a  period  which  has  been  usually  stated 
at  from  6*  9**  to  6*  11^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  about 
this  interval  of  time  its  light  undergoes  a  remarkable  diminu- 
tion and  recovery.  The  more  accurate  observations  of  M. 
Argelander  however  have  led  him  to  conclude  f  the  true 
period  to  be  12^  21^  53"  10",  and  that  in  this  period  a  double 
maximum  and  minimum  takes  place,  the  two  maxima  being 
nearly  equal  and  both  about  the  3*4  magnitude,  but  the 
minima  considerably  unequal,  viz.  4*3  and  4*5m.  In  addition 
to  this  curious  subdivision  of  the  whole  interval  of  change 
into  two  semi-periods,  we  are  presented  in  the  case  of 
this  star  with  another  instance  of  slow  alteration  of  period, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  itself  periodical  From 
the  epoch  of  its  discovery  in  1784  to  the  year  1840  the  period 
was  continually  lengthening,  but  more  and  more  slowly, 
till  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch  it  ceased  to  increase,  and  has 
since  been  slowly  on  the  decrease.  As  an  epoch  for  the 
least  or  absolute  minimum  of  this  star,  M.  Argelander's  cal- 
culations enable  us  to  assign  1846  January  3^  O'^  9"  53' 
G.M.T. 

(824.)  Another  periodical  star  whose  changes  have  been 

•  Alt  Naoh.  Ka  479. 

t  AstroD.  Nachr.  Na  684.     See  also  the  valuable  papers  by  thk  eieellent 
astronomer  in  A.  N.  Not.  41 7»  455»  &c 
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oarefiilly  obsenred  in  t^  AqwUm  or  Antiiioi,  fint  pointed  aai 
by  Pigott  in  1784  (a  year  fertile  in  maA  diaeoTerieg)  as  be- 
lolling  to  that  daaa.  Ito  period  is  7' 4^  13*  53*,  the  Sru 
tnitiimiinn  far  1849  oocturrii^on  Jan.2,at  19^  22"55*G.M.  T. 
It  oecupiei  fifty-seven  hoars  in  its  incxease  finom  5m  to  4*3ni, 
and  1 15  hoars  in  its  decrease. 

The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  variable  stan  at 
present  known :  — ^ 


1 

M.O.        1 

1 

^^ 

a  A. 
IMO. 

V  F.  D. 

itsa 

DmfU 

IMmmwmwAW^ 

^KSb* 

lb..| 

Mim. 

T  Kite.      . 

OP  24^ 

760 

23' 

- 

95 

11 

242  + 

l^mther,  1855. 

•    Cmm,      ' 

o 

32 

34 

17 

2 

2-5 

79-1 

Bin,  1831. 

8   Vwc. 

1 

10 

81 

51 

9 

IS 

- 

Hbid,  1851. 

R  Fue. 

1 

23 

87 

54 

7-5 

9-5 

S43 

Hind,  185a 

•    Ccti 

S 

12 

93 

40 

2 

12 

331-336 

Fabriciu>»  IS96. 

/I    Pen.      • 

s 

58 

49 

38 

2-3 

4-5 

2-8673 

Gooaridte,  1782. 

A    TMir.     - 

s 

54 

77 

i6 

4 

5-4 

4± 

Baxetidell,  184l». 

R  Twir.      - 

4 

20 

80 

10 

8 

lS-5 

- 

Hind,  184SL 

ROrio.      - 

4 

51 

82 

6 

9 

12-5 

237? 

Hind,  1848. 

«    Attri. 

4 

51 

46 

24 

S 

4 

250^ 

Heia,  184«. 

4 

53 

105 

2 

7 

•      * 

- 

Schmidt,  1855L 

•   Orio.      - 

5 

47 

82 

38 

1 

1-5 

196  4- 

J.Uencbd,  I8S«. 

i   GctnL    - 

6 

25 

69 

13 

3-7 

4-5 

10-15 

Schinidt,  1847. 

R  Getni.     - 

6 

58 

67 

4 

7 

11 

370 

Hind,  1848. 

R  Can.  m,  - 

7 

0 

79 

44 

8 

- 

- 

ArgeUnder,  1854, 

8   Can.  m.  - 

7 

25 

81 

22 

8-1 

- 

- 

Hinu,  1856. 

8    Geml     - 

7 

34 

66 

12 

9 

13-5 

295 

Hind,  1848. 

T  Geml     - 

7 

40 

65 

54 

9 

13-5 

287 

Hind,  1848. 

U  Gemi.    - 

7 

46 

67 

37 

9 

13-5 

100? 

Hind,  1S55. 

R  Cane      - 

8 

8 

77 

51 

6 

10 

380 

Schwerd,  1829. 

8   C«ic      -. 

8 

35 

70 

25 

8 

10-5 

9-484 

Hind,  1848. 

8 

46 

86 

22 

8-5 

13-5 

260 

Hind,  1848. 

8 

48 

69 

35 

8-5 

12 

- 

Hind,  185a 

8 

49 

98 

39 

8-5 

10-5 

240  + 

Hind,  1851. 

a    Hjd.      - 

9 

20 

98 

0 

9-5 

3 

55 

J.  Herscbel,  1837. 

S    \jeofi. 

9 

21 

81 

10 

6 

0 

78 

Smylh,-? 

ifr   I.«on. 

9 

36 

75 

18 

6 

0 

Long. 

Montanari,  1667. 

R  Leon.      - 

9 

39 

77 

53 

5 

10 

313? 

Koch,  1782. 

R  Uri.  M. 

10 

34 

20 

26 

7-5 

13 

301-35 

Pogson,  1853. 

i|    Argus     • 

10 

39 

148 

54 

1 

4 

Irreg. 

Burchell,  18^3. 

a    Um.  M. 

10 

54 

27 

26 

1-5 

2 

Long. 

Lalandc,  1786 

8    U™.  M. 

12 

8 

32 

8 

2 

2  5 

Long. 

R  Virg.      - 

12 

31 

82 

11 

6-5 

11 

145-724 

Harding,  1809. 

8  Un.  M. 

12 

37 

28 

5 

7 

12 

221-750 

Pogson,  1853. 

V   Hydr.     . 

13 

22 

112 

20 

4 

10 

495 

Maraldi,  1704. 

8  Virg.      . 

13 

25 

96 

25 

5  5 

11 

377? 

Hind.  1852. 

i|    Ur^  M. 

13 

42 

39 

56 

15 

2 

Long. 

Lalande,  1786. 

Libr. 

14 

45 

101 

45 

8 

9  5 

- 

Schumacher,—? 

/I   Urs.  m.  - 

14 

51 

15 

14 

2 

2-5 

Long. 

Strure,  1838. 

8  8erp.       . 

15 

15 

75 

9 

8 

10 

367 

Harding,  1828. 
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SUr. 

R.  A. 
IMU. 

N.  F.  D.  i 

1850. 

M, 

ign. 

Period, 
Days. 

DiMOvered  by. 

Max. 

Min. 

R  Cor.  B. 

15°  42' 

61° 

23' 

6 

.       . 

393 

Pigiitt,  1795. 

R  Serp.      - 

1  15 

44 

74 

24 

6  5 

10 

359 

Harding,  1826. 

16 

9 

112 

20 

9 

12 

m                        m 

Chacornac,  1855. 

S  Ophi.     - 

16 

26 

106 

52 

9-3 

13-5 

220  + 

Pog«on,  1854. 

♦   Nova      - 

16 

51 

102 

39 

4-5 

13-5 

- 

Hind,  1848. 

R  Ophi.      - 

16 

59 

105 

5S 

8 

13 

396? 

Pogson,  1853. 

a   Here. 

17 

8 

75 

26 

31 

3-7 

66-33? 

W.Her8chel,1795 

K   Cor.  A. 

18 

23 

V2S 

50 

3 

6 

Long. 

Halley,  1676. 

R  Scut 

18 

39 

95 

51 

5 

9 

61 

Pigotl.  1795. 

fi  Lyr» 

18 

45 

56 

49 

3-5 

4-5 

12-914 

Goodricke,  1784. 

13  Lyrae      - 

18 

51 

46 

15 

4-3 

4-6 

48 

Baxendell,  1 856. 

R  Cygn.     - 

19 

33 

40 

8 

8 

14 

415-50 

Pogson,  1813. 

X  CygD.     - 

19 

41 

56 

37 

5 

11 

406-06 

Kirch,  1687. 

1)    Aqui. 

19 

45 

89 

22 

3-3 

4-7 

7-1763 

Pigott,  1784. 

R  C*pr.      - 

20 

3 

104 

42 

9  5 

13-5 

- 

Hind,  1818. 

34  Cygn.    - 

20 

12 

52 

26 

3 

6 

18  years? 

Janson,  1600. 

Delph.    - 

20 

33 

77 

49 

8 

8  — 

274? 

Struve,  1823. 

Vn,  m.  - 

20 

38 

1 

20 

5 

11 

- 

Pogson,  1853. 

n   Cygn.     . 

21 

20 

55 

19 

4-5 

5-5 

Long. 

J.Uer9chel,1842 

fi  Ci'ph.      - 

21 

39 

31 

54 

3 

6 

Long. 

W.Her8chcl.l78i?. 

S   Pega.      . 

22 

15 

82 

44 

8-5 

13-5 

- 

Hind,  1848. 

8    Ceph.      - 

22 

24 

32 

31 

3-7 

4-7 

5-3664 

Goodricke,  1784. 

fi    Pega       . 

22 

57 

62 

44 

2 

2-5 

41 

Schmidt,  1848. 

R  Pega.      . 

22 

59 

80 

16 

8-5 

135 

350 

Hind,  1848. 

R  Aqua.     - 

23 

37 

106 

6 

6  5 

10 

388-50 

Harding,  1810. 

R  Cass.       - 

23 

51 

39 

Q6 

6 

14 

434? 

Pogson,  1853. 

(826.)  Irregularities  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  case  of  o  Ceti^  in  respect  of  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  brightness  attained  in  successive  periods^  have  been 
also  observed  in  several  others  of  the  stars  in  the  foregoing 
list.  X  ^JS^h  ^^^  example^  is  stated  by  Cassini  to  have  been 
scarcely  visible  throughout  the  years  1699,  1700,  1701,  at 
those  times  when  it  was  expected  to  be  most  conspicuous. 
No.  59  Scuti  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  its 
minimum,  and  sometimes  not  so,  and  its  maximum  is  also  very 
irregular.  Pigott's  variable  star  in  Corona  is  stated  by  M. 
Argelander  to  vary  for  the  most  part  so  little  that  the  unaided 
eye  can  hardly  decide  on  its  maxima  and  minima,  while  yet 
after  the  lapse  of  irhole  years  of  these  slight  fluctuations,  they 
suddenly  become  so  great  that  the  star  completely  vanishes. 
The  variations  of  a  Ononis,  which  were  most  striking  and  un- 
equivocal in  the  years  1836  —  1840,  within  the  years  since 
elapsed  became  much  less  conspicuous.     In  Jan.  1849  they 
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kv]  neomsMfHttd ;  aad  ob  Dee.  ^di,  l^^l,  Mr.  FletcWr  ob- 
MTT<d  X  OrvKiis  fari^iter  dtta  Capefliy  aad  actnaDT  tke 
larnst  iUr  is  die  Xordiera  WMwpfart,  TVe  mmr  celled  U 
Geminorom,  in  die  fist  Jtxfwt  giTca,  k  stated  br  Hr.  Fogvos 
t/>  be  fidijeet  to  elterBslioBf  or  tvinkfiags  of  figlit  from  tke 
ntodi  to  die  dufteeodi  ■■agiiitiidfj  in  intervals  from  mae  to 
fifteen  ieeondi,  nei^booni^  ^an  of  equal  bri^btneai 
maining  iteadj! 

(H27.)  These  iiTegnlaritie«  prepare  OS  for  otlier 
c^  ^uShr  Tariation,  whidi  have  iiidlieito  been  reduced  to  mo 
law  of  periodjcitT,  and  most  be  looked  npon,  in  relation  to 
oor  ignonmoe  and  inexperience,  as  altogetber  casDal;  or,  if 
fieriodjc,  of  periods  too  long  to  hare  ooeorred  more  than  ooee 
witbin  the  limits  of  recorded  obserration.  The  phjeoomeBa 
we  allude  to  are  those  of  Temporary  Siars,  which  hare  ap- 
fieared,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  hcmveaiy 
blazing  forth  with  extraordinary  lostre ;  and  after  remmning 
awhile  apparently  inunovable,  hare  <£ed  awaj,  and  left  no 
trace*  Such  is  the  star  which,  suddenly  appearii^  some  time 
al>out  the  year  125  B.  C,  and  whidi  was  yiable  in  the  day- 
time, is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Hipparchns, 
and  Ic^l  hirn  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  stars,  the  earliest  on 
rccffTfL  Such,  too,  was  the  star  which  appeared,  a.  dl 
389,  near  a  Aquils,  remaining  for  three  weeks  as  bright  as 
Venus,  and  disappearing  entirely.  In  the  years  945,  1 264, 
and  1572,  brilliant  stars  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  he»- 
Tcnn  l>ciwcen  Cephcus  and  Cassiopeb;  and,  from  the  im- 
)M;rfi;ct  account  we  have  of  the  places  of  the  two  earlier,  as 
C4rtni)arfii]  with  that  of  the  last,  which  was  well  determined, 
as  well  as  from  the  tolerably  near  coincidence  of  the  intervals 
of  their  appearance,  we  may  suspect  them,  with  Goodricke, 
i4>  l>e  one  and  the  same  star,  with  a  period  of  312  or  perhaps 
of  156  years.  The  appearance  of  the  etar  of  1572  was  so 
sudden,  that  Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer, 
returning  one  evening  (the  11th  of  November)  from  his  la- 
boratory to  his  dwelling-house,  was  surprised  to  find  a  group 
of  country  peo])le  gazing  at  a  star,  which  he  was  sure  did  not 
exist  half  an  hour  before.     This  was  the  star  in  question.      It 
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was  then  as  bright  as  Sinus,  and  continued  to  increase  till 
it  surpassed  Jupiter  when  brightest^  and  was  visible  at  mid- 
day. It  began  to  diminish  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  March^  1574,  had  entirely  disappeared.  So,  also,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1604,  a  star  of  this  kind,  and  not  less 
brilliant,  burst  forth  in  the  constellation  of  Serpentariu6» 
which  continued  visible  till  October,  1605. 

(828.)  Similar  phenomena,  though  of  a  less  splendid  cha- 
racter, have  taken  place  more  recently,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
star  of  the  third  magnitude  discovered  in  1670,  by  Anthelm, 
in  the  head  of  the  Swan ;  which,  after  becoming  completely 
invisible,  re-appeared,  and,  after  imdergoing  one  or  two  sin- 
gular fluctuations  of  light,  during  two  years,  at  last  died  away 
entirely,  and  has  not  since  been  seen. 

(829.)  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Hind 
observed  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  or  5*4  (very  conspi- 
cuous to  the  naked  eye)  in  a  part  of  the  constellation  Ophiu- 
chus  (RA.  16^  51«  l*-5.  N.P.D.  102°  39'  14'0,  where,  from 
perfect  familiarity  with  that  re^on,  he  was  certain  that  up 
to  the  5th  of  that  month  no  star  so  bright  as  9*10  m.  pre- 
viously existed.  Neither  has  any  record  been  discovered  of 
a  star  being  there  observed  at  any  previous  time.  From  the 
time  of  its  discovery  it  continued  to  diminish,  without  any 
alteration  of  place,  and  before  the  advance  of  the  season  ren- 
dered further  observation  impracticable,  was  nearly  extinct. 
Its  colour  was  ruddy,  and  was  thought  by  many  observers  to 
imdergo  remarkable  changes,  an  effect  probably  of  its  low 
situation. 

(830.)  The  alterations  of  brightness  in  the  southern  star 
fj  Argdis,  which  have  been  recorded,  are  very  singular  and 
surprising.  In  the  time  of  Halley  (1677)  it  appeared  as  a 
star  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Lacaille,  in  1751,  observed  it 
of  the  second.  In  the  interval  from  1811  to  1815,  it  was 
again  of  the  fourth ;  and  again  from  1822  to  1826  of  the  se- 
cond. On  the  Ist  of  February,  1827,  it  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Burchell  to  have  increased  to  the  first  magnitude,  and  to 
equal  at  Cruds.  Thence  again  it  receded  to  the  second ;  and 
so  continued  until  the  end  of  1837.     All  at  once  in  the  be- 
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ginniiig  of  1838  it  raddenlj  increased  in  lustre  ao  as  to 
aurpasB  all  the  atan  of  the  first  magnitode  except  Sirim^ 
Canopns,  and  a  Centanri,  which  kst  star  it  nearly  equalled. 
Thence  it  again  diminished,  but  this  time  not  below  the  first 
magnitude  until  April,  1843,  when  it  had  again  increased  so 
as  to  surpass  Canc^usy  and  nearly  equal  Sinus  in  splendour. 
''  A  strange  field  of  specuktion,"  it  has  been  remarked,  **  is 
(qpened  by  this  pluenomenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofote 
recorded  have  all  become  totally  extinct.  Variable  stars^  so 
far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended  t0|,  haye  exhibited 
periodical  alternations,  in  some  degree  at  least  regular,  of 
splendour  and  comparative  obscurity.  But  here  we  have  a 
star  fitfully  yarialde  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluc- 
tuations are  spread  oyer  centuries,  apparently  in  no  settled 
period,  and  with  no  regularity  of  progression.  What  oripn 
can  we  ascribe  to  these  sudden  flashes  and  relapses  ?  What 
conclusions  are  we  to  draw  as  to  the  comfort  or  habitalnlity 
of  a  system  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and  heat  on  so 
uncertain  a  source?"  Speculations  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be 
termed  ybionary,  when  we  consider  that,  frcnn  what  has 
before  been  said,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  a  community  of 
nature  between  the  fixed  stars  and  our  own  sun ;  and  when 
we  reflect  that  geology  testifies  to  the  fact  of  extensive 
changes  having  taken  place  at  epochs  of  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity in  the  climate  and  temperature  of  our  globe ;  changes 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  operation  of  secondary  causes, 
such  as  a  different  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  but  which 
would  find  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  in  a  slow  variation 
of  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  afforded  primarily  by  the  sun 
itself. 

(831.)  The  Chinese  annals  of  Ma-touan-lin  *,  in  which  stand 
officially  recorded,  though  rudely,  remarkable  astronomical 
phasnomena,  supply  a  long  list  of  '^  strange  stars,"  among 
which,  though  the  greater  part  are  evidently  comets,  some 
may  be  recognized  as  belonging  in  all  probability  to  the  class 
of  Temporary  Stars  as  above  characterized.  Such  is  that 
which  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  in  a.  D.  1 73,  between  a 

*  Trmslated  by  M.  Edward  Biot,  ConnoiMance  des  Temps,  1846. 
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and  P  Centaun,  which  (no  doubt,  scintillating  £rom  its  low 
situation)  exhibited  '^  the  five  colours/'  and  remained  visible 
from  December  in  that  year  till  July  in  the  next.  And 
another  which  these  annals  assign  to  A.D.  101 1,  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  a  star  elsewhere  referred  to 
A.  D.  1012,  *^  which  was  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  re- 
mained visible  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens  during 
three  months,"  *  a  situation  agreeing  with  the  Chinese  re- 
cord, which  places  it  low  in  Sa^ttarius.  Among  several  less 
unequivocal  is  one  referred  to  B.  c.  i34,  in  Scorpio,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  Hipparchus's  star.  None  of  the 
stars  of  A.  D.  389,  945,  1264,  and  1572,  however,  are  noticexl 
in  these  records.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  all  the 
stars  of  this  kind  on  record,  of  which  the  places  are  distinctly 
indicated,  have  occurred,  without  exceptioriy  in  or  close  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  only  within  the  fol- 
lowing sen^circle,  the  preceding  having  ofiered  no  example 
of  the  kind. 

(832.)  On  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  heavens,  and  a 
comparison  of  catalogues,  many  stars  are  now  found  to  be 
missing ;  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  losses 
have  arisen  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  from  mistaken 
entries,  and  in  some  from  planets  having  been  mistaken  for 
stars,  yet  in  some  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  observation  or  entry,  and  that  the  star  has 
really  been  observed,  and  as  really  has  disappeared  from  the 
heavens.  The  whole  subject  of  variable  stars  is  a  branch  of 
practical  astronomy  which  has  been  too  little  followed  up, 
and  it  is  precisely  that  in  which  amateurs  of  the  science,  and 
especially  voyagers  at  sea,  provided  with  only  good 'eyes,  or 
moderate  instruments,  might  employ  their  time  to  excellent 
advantage.  It  holds  out  a  sure  promise  of  rich  discovery, 
and  is  one  in  which  astronomers  in  established  observatories 
are  almost  of  necessity  precluded  from  taking  a  part  by  the 
nature  of  the  observations  required.     Catalogues  of  the  com- 

*  Hind, 'Noticetjof  the  Attronoinical  Society,  TiiL  156.,  citing  Hqiidannua. 
He  placet  the  Chineae  ttar  of  17S  b.c.  between  a  and  fi  CamU  Miuoris,  but  ML 
Biot  distinctly  Mys  a,  fi  jpud  arimUal  du  CnUamn, 
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paratiTe  brightness  of  the  stan  in  eadi  oonsteDadoo  haie 
been  constructed  hj  Sir  Wm.  HerMfael,  with  the  expnm 
object  of  facilitating  these  researohea,  and  the  reader  will 
find  them,  and  a  full  account  of  lus  method  of  coai|MuJaon,  in 
the  PhiL  Trans.  1796^  and  subsequent  years. 

(833.)  We  come  now  to  a  chss  of  {rfienoaiena  of  quite  a 
different  character,  and  which  give  us  a  real  and  positm 
insight  into  the  nature  of  at  least  some  amoi^  the  stan^  tad 
enable  us  unhentatingly  to  declare  them  subject  to  the  same 
dynamical  law0,  and  obedient  to  the  same  power  of  gimTita- 
tion,  which  governs  our  own  system.     Many  of  the  stan^ 
when  examined  with  telescopes,  are  found  to  be  dooUe,  Le. 
to  consist  of  two  (in  some  cases  three  or  more)  indiTidnak 
placed  near  together.    This  might  be  attributed  to  accidental 
proximity,  did  it  occur  only  in  a  few  instances ;  but  the  fie- 
quency  of  this  companionship,  the  extreme  doseness,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  near  equality  of  the  stars  so  conjoined,  would 
alone  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  more  near  and  intimate 
relation  than  mere  casual  juxtaposition.      The  bri^t  star 
Castor,  for  example,  when  much  magnified,  is  found  to  coih 
sLst  of  two  stars  of  nearly  the  third  magnitude,  within  5'^  of 
each  other.     Stars  of  this  magnitude,  however,  are  not  so 
common  in  the  heavens  as  to  render  it  otherwise  than  exces- 
sively improbable  that,  if  scattered  at  random,  they  would 
fall  so  near.     But  this  improbability  becomes  immensely  in- 
creased by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  only  one  out 
of  a  great  many  similar  instances.    Mitchell,  in  1767,  applying 
the  rules  for  the  calculation  of  probabilities  to  the  case  of  the 
six  brightest  stars  in  the  group  called  the  Pleiades,  found 
the  odds  to  be  500000  to  1  against  their  proximity  being 
the  mere  result  of  a  random  scattering  of  1500  stars  (which 
he  supposed  to  be  the  total  number  of  stars  of  that  magnitude 
in   the  celestial  sphere  *)   over  the  heavens.     Speculating 
further  on  this,  as  an  indication  of  physical  connexion  rather 
than  fortuitous  assembLige,  he  was  led  to  surmise  the  poeai* 
bility  (since  converted  into  a  certainty,  but  at  that  time, 

*  This  number  is  considerablj  too  small,  and  in  conseqiflnce,  Mitchell's  odd:* 
in  this  caw  mati^riallj  orerrated.  But  enough  will  remain,  if  this  be  rectified^ 
fully  to  bear  out  his  argument.     Pliil.  Trans,  rol.  57. 
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antecedent  to  any  observation)  of  the  existence  of  compound 
stars  revolving  about  one  another,  or  rather  about  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity.  M.  Struve,  pursuing  the  same  train 
of  thought  as  applied  specially  to  the  cases  of  double  and 
triple  combinations  of  stars,  and  grounding  his  computations 
on  a  more  perfect  enumeration  of  the  stars  visible  down  to 
the  7th  magnitude,  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  visible  at  Dor- 
pat,  calculates  that  the  odds  are  9570  to  1  agdnst  any  two 
stars,  from  the  Ist  to  the  7th  magnitude  inclusive,  out  of  the 
whole  possible  niunber  of  binary  combinations  then  visible, 
falling  (if  fortuitously  scattered)  within  ^'  of  each  other. 
Now  the  number  of  instances  of  such  binary  combinations 
actually  observed  at  the  date  of  this  calculation  was  already 
91,  and  many  more  have  since  been  added  to  the  list.  Again, 
he  calculates  that  the  odds  against  any  such  stars  fortuitously 
scattered,  falling  within  32^'  of  a  third,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
triple  star,  is  not  less  than  173524  to  1.  Now,  four  such 
combinations  occur  in  the  heavens ;  viz.  0  Ononis,  cr  Ononis, 
1 1  Monocerotis,  and  ^  Cancri.  The  conclusion  of  a  physical 
connexion  of  some  kind  or  other  is  therefore  unavoidable. 

(834.)  Presumptive  evidence  of  another  kind  is  iiimishcd 
by  the  following  consideration.  Both  a  Centauri  and  61 
Cygni  are  "  Double  Stars."  Both  consist  of  two  individuals, 
nearly  equal,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  In  the  case  of  61  Cygni, 
the  stars  exceeding  the  7th  magnitude,  there  is  already  a  prim& 
facie  probability  of  9578  to  1  against  their  apparent  proximity. 
The  two  stars  of  a  Centauri  are  both  at  least  of  the  2nd 
magnitude,  of  which  altogether  not  more  than  about  50  or 
60  exist  in  the  whole  heavens.  But,  waving  this  consider!^ 
tion,  both  these  stars,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  a  proper 
motion  so  considerable  that,  supposing  the  constituent  indi- 
viduals unconnected,  one  would  speedily  leave  the  other  be- 
liind.  Yet  at  the  earliest  dates  at  which  they  were  respeo- 
tively  observed  these  stars  were  not  perceived  to  be  double, 
and  it  is  only  to  the  employment  of  telescopes  magnifying  at 
least  8  or  10  times,  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  their  being  sa     With  such  a  telescope  Lacaille,  in 
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1751,  was  bwrely  able  to  peroeire  tbe  aepantioii  of  the  two 
coofldtuento  of  a  Centaori,  whereas^  had  one  of  them  onlj 
been  affected  with  the  obeerved  proper  motioiiy  thejr  ahould 
then  have  been  6'  asunder.     In  these  cases  then  some  phj- 
sical  connexion  may  be  regarded  as  prored  fay  this  fiict  alone. 
(835.)  Sir  William  Henchel  has  ennmerated  npwaids  of 
500  double  stars,  of  which  the  individuals  are  leas  than  32'' 
asunder.     M.  Struve,  prosecuting  the  inquiry  with  iostm- 
ments  more  conveniently  mounted  for  the  purpose^    and 
wrought  to  an  astonishing  pitch  of  optical  perfecticMi,  has 
added  more  than  five  times  that  number.     And  other  ob- 
servers have  extended  still  further  the  catalogue  <^  **  Double 
Stan,*'  without  exhausting    the  fertility  of  the    heavens. 
Among  these  are  a  great  many  in  which  the  distance  between 
the  component  individuak  does  not  exceed  a  single  second. 
They  are  divided  into  classes  by  M.  Struve  (the  first  living 
authority  in  this  department  of  Astronomy)  according  to  the 
proximity  of  their  component  individuals.     The  first  class 
comprises  those  only  in  which  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
I";  the  2nd  those  in  which  it  exceeds  r' but  falls  short  of  2^ ; 
the  3rd  class  extends  from  2"  to  ^"  distance;  the  4th  from 
4"  to  8'' ;  the  5th  from  8"  to  12'';  the  6th  from  12^^  to  16"; 
the  7th  from  16''  to  24",  and  the  8th  from  24"  to  32'^    Each 
class  he  again  subdivides  into  two  sub-classes  of  which  the 
one  under  the  appellation  of  conspicuous  double  stars  (duplices 
lucidae)  comprehends  those  in  which  both  individuals  exceed 
the  8^  magnitude,  that  is  to  say,  are  separately  bright  enough 
to   be   easily  seen  in  any  moderately  good  telescope.     AH 
others,  in  which  one  or  both  the  constituents  are  below  this 
limit  of  easy  visibility,  aro  collected  into  another  sub-dass, 
which  he  terms  residuary  (Duplices  reliquaiy      This  arrange- 
ment is  so  far  convenient,  that  after  a  little  practice  in  the 
use  of  telescopes  as  applied  to  such  objects,  it  is  easy  to  judge 
what  optical  power  will  probably  suflBce  to  resolve  a  star  of 
any  proposed  class  and  either  sub-cjass,  or  would  at  least  be 
so  if  the  seconder  residuary  sub-class  were  further  subdivided 
by  placing  in  a  third  sub-class  "  delicate  "  double  stars,  or 
those  in  which  the  companion  star  is  so  very  minute  as  to 
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require  a  high  degree  of  optical  power  to  perceive  it,  of  which 
instances  will  presently  be  givea. 

(836.)  The  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  each 
class.  They  are  all  taken  from  among  the  lucid,  or  conspi- 
cuous stars,  and  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  in  possession 
of  telescopes,  and  may  be  disposed  to  try  them  on  such  ob- 
jects, will  afford  him  a  ready  test  of  their  degree  of  efficiency. 

Class  L,  0''  to  1". 

'\  OpbiucbL 
p  Draconii. 
^  Una  Mi^oria. 
X  Aquila. 
»  Leonis. 


7  Coroiue  Bor. 

7  Centaurt. 

7  LupL 

«  Anetii. 

^  Hereulia. 

7  S  AndrmnedaB. 


II  Corona. 
II  Herculis. 
K  CassiopeUe. 
A  OphiuchL 
T  Lupi. 
X.  CygnL 


7  Cireim. 

9  Cygm. 

<  CbanueleoDtii. 


a  Piaeiuin. 
fi  Hydne. 
7  Ceti.^ 
7  Leonis. 
7  Corome  Aus. 


a  Cnieis. 
a  Herculis. 
a  Geminorum. 
9  Geminorum. 
C  CoroiUB  Bor. 


fi  Ononis. 
7  Arietis. 
7  Delpbini. 


a  Centauri 
0  CepheL 
fi  Scorpii. 


a  Cunim  Yen. 
c  Norma. 
(Piseium. 


9  Herculis. 
II  hytm. 


p  Andromedaw 

Class  II.,  1"  to  2". 

(  Bootis.  (  Ursa  Majoris. 


Atlas  Pleiadum. 

4  Aquarii. 

5  Aquarii. 
42  Coma. 
53  Arietis. 
66  Piscium. 


I  Cassiopeia. 
I  3  CancrL 


9  Aquila. 

a  Corona  Bor. 


Class  III.,  2"  to  4f\ 

7  Virgin  is.  (  Aquarii. 

i  Serpentis.  (  Orionis. 

<  Bootis.  <  Leonis. 

c  Draconis.  <  TriangulL 

<  Hjdra.  k  Leporls. 

Class  IV.,  4"  to  8". 

B  Phcenieis.  (  Cephei. 

K  Cephei.  v  Bootis. 

\  Orionis.  p  Ci^rieomL 

fi  Cygni.  V  ArgAi. 

(  Bbotia.  a  Aurigas. 

Class  v.,  8"  to  12". 

(  Antlia. 
q  Cassiopeia. 
$  Eridani. 


3  Camelopardi. 
32  Orionis. 
52  Ononis. 


ft  Draconis. 
fi  Canis. 
p  Herculis. 
tr  Cassiopeise. 
44  Bootis. 


fi  EridanL 
70  Opbiucbi. 
12  Eridani. 
32  EridanL 
95  Herculis. 


t  Ononis. 
f  Eridani. 
2  Canum  Yen. 


Class  VI.,  12"  to  16". 

7  Volantis.  k  Bootis. 

1}  LupL  8  Monocerotis. 

(  Ursa  Migor.  61  CygnL 

Class  VIL,  16"  to  24". 

$  Serpentis.  24  Comae. 

K  Corona  Aus.  41  Draconis. 

X  TaurL  61  Ophiuehi. 


Class  Vin.,  24"  to  32\ 

m  Herculis.  x  CygnL 

K  CepheL 

B  B 


23  Orionis. 
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1751,  WM  banlf  aUa  to  |v-       ^.tiUbU  biple,  qiudrnple,  or 
oonabtiiaito  of  ■  GvH"  '«'<tii')>  iiHtjr  be  enumerated. 


then  IwVS  bflSn  tf*^  '  '  Mamnatii. 

aial  oaanasir         ,    ."^  i«Lj«». 

(830.)  p-  j,^**  >^  Bootia,  mod  ^  Lnpi  appear  in 

iI00doii>~       ..'..'Vtf'iisiderable  optical  power,  only  as  ordi- 

ggggn^        ,  ^^^;  '"^  i'  i'  o^'y  vho  excellent  instnimentd 

]^n<'        ,<i^^''^^Ri>aIlercoinpamonB are  Bubdivided  and  found 

—  ^^^ii  extremely  close  double  stan.     f  Ljne  offen 

/  ^  jjjfe  combination  of  a  double-donble  star.     Viewed 

/  j^i^^Mpe  of  low  power  it  appean  as  a  coar^  and  ea^r 

/  «^dbal>'^  Btar,  but  on  increasing  the  magmfying  power, 

/•^^ifirtdual   is  perceived  to  be  beautifiilly  and  cloeely 

^,.  the  one  pur  being  about  2^",  the  other  about  3" 

^2w''     Each  of  the  stare  ?  Cancri,  £  Scorpii,  11  Monoce- 

Z^  and  12  Lyncis  consists  of  a  principal  star,  closely  double, 

^  a  mailer  and  more  distant  attendant,  while  9  Ononis 

w«ent8  the  phfenomcnon  of  four  brilliant  principal  stars,  of 

llis  respective  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  magnitudes,  forming  a 

trapenom,  the  longest  diagonal  of  which  is  21  "4,  and  ac- 


companied by  two  excessively  minute  and  very  close  com- 
panions (as  in  the  annexed  figure),  to  perccire  bolh  which  is 
one  of  the  severest  tests  which  can  be  applied  lo  a  telescope. 
(838.)  Of  the  "delicate"  sub-class  of  double  stars,  or  those 
consisting  of  very  laige  and  conspicuous  principal  stars,  ac- 
companied by  very  minute  companions,  tlic  following  spc<^- 
mens  may  ciiffice : 


a  S  Cncri. 

<.  Pol.r 

a  2  Ciprifori 

«i.       .  Scorp 

.  Indi. 

BM-' 

>  I.jrr*. 

f  Hyri, 
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(839.)  To  the  amateur  of  Astronomy  the  double  stars  offer 
subject  of  very  pleasing  interest,  as  tests  of  the  performance 
of  his  telescopes,  and  by  reason  of  the  finely  contrasted 
colours  which  many  of  them  exhibit,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
But  it  is  the  high  degree  of  physical  interest  which  attaches 
to  them,  which  assigns  them  a  conspicuous  place  in  modem 
Astronomy,  and  justifies  the  minute  attention  and  unwearied 
diligence  bestowed  on  the  measurement  of  their  angles  of 
position  and  distances,  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  our 
catalogues  of  them  by  the  discovery  of  new  ones.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  an  impression  that  such  combinations, 
if  diligently  observed,  might  afford  a  measure  of  parallax 
through  the  periodical  variations  it  might  be  expected  to 
produce  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  small  attendant  star, 
that  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  induced  (between  the  years  1779 
and  1784)  to  form  the  first  extensive  catalogues  of  them, 
under  the  scrutiny  of  higher  magnifying  powers  than  had 
ever  previously  been  applied  to  such  purposes.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  object,  the  end  to  which  it  was  instituted  as  a 
means  was  necessarily  laid  aside  for  a  time,  until  the  accu* 
mulation  of  more  abundant  materials  should  have  afforded  a 
choice  of  stars  favourably  circumstanced  for  systematic  ob- 
servation. Epochal  measures  however,  of  each  star,  were 
secured,  and,  on  resuming  the  subject,  his  attention  was 
altogether  diverted  from  the  ori^nal  object  of  the  inquiry 
by  phaenomena  of  a  very  unexpected  character,  which  at  once 
engrossed  his  whole  attention.  Instead  of  finding,  as  he  ex- 
pected, that  annual  fluctuation  to  and  firo  of  one  star  of  a 
double  star  with  respect  to  the  other, — that  alternate  annual 
increase  and  decrease  of  their  distance  and  angle  of  position, 
which  the  parallax  of  the  earth's  annual  motion  would  pro- 
duce,— he  observed,  in  many  instances,  a  regular  progressive 
change;  in  some  cases  bearing  chiefly  on  their  distance, — in 
others  on  their  position,  and  advancing  steadily  in  one  direc- 
tion, so  as  clearly  to  indicate  either  a  real  motion  of  the  stars 
themselves,  or  a  general  rectilinear  motion  of  the  sun  and 
whole  solar  system,  producing  a  parallax  of  a  higher  order 
than  would  arise  from  the  earth's  orbitual  motion,  and  which 
might  be  called  systematic  parallax. 

HK2 
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(840.;  Supposing  the  two  stars,  and  also  the  sun,  in  motion 
independently  of  each  other^  it  is  clear  that  for  the  interval 
of  several  years,  these  motions  must  be  regarded  as  rectilinear 
and  uniform.  Hence,  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  geo- 
metry will  suffice  to  show  that  the  apparent  motion  of  one 
star  of  a  double  star,  referred  to  the  other  as  a  center,  and 
mapped  down,  as  it  were,  on  a  plane  in  which  that  other  shall 
be  taken  for  a  fixed  or  zero  point,  can  be  no  other  than  a 
right  line.  This,  at  least,  must  be  the  case  if  the  stars  be 
independent  of  each  other ;  but  it  will  be  otherwise  if  they 
have  a  physical  connexion,  such  as,  for  instance,  real  proxi- 
mity and  mutual  gravitation  would  establish.  In  that  case, 
they  would  describe  orbits  round  each  other,  and  round  their 
common  center  of  gravity ;  and  therefore  the  apparent  path 
of  cither,  referred  to  the  other  as  fixed,  instead  of  being  a 
portion  of  a  stndght  line,  would  be  bent  into  a  curve  concave 
towards  that  other.  The  observed  motions,  however,  were 
so  slow,  that  many  years'  observation  was  required  to  ascer- 
tain this  point ;  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  year 
1803,  twenty-five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
quiry, that  any  thing  like  a  positive  conclusion  could  be  come 
to  respecting  the  rectilinear  or  orbitual  character  of  the  ob- 
served changes  of  position. 

(841.)  In  that,  and  the  subsequent  year,  it  was  distinctly 
announced  by  him,  in  two  papers,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  those  years*,  that  there 
exist  sidereal  systems,  composed  of  two  stars  revolving  about 
each  other  in  regular  orbits,  and  constituting  what  may  be 
termed  binary  stars,  to  distinguish  them  from  double  stars 
generally  so  called,  in  which  these  physically  connected  stars 
are  confounded,  perhaps,  with  others  only  optically  double,  or 
casually  juxtaposed  in  the  heavens  at  different  distances  from 
the  eye ;  whereas  the  individuals  of  a  binary  star  are,  of 
course,  equidistant  from  the  eye,  or,  at  least,  cannot  differ 
more  in  distance  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  orbit  they 
describe  about  each  other,  which  is  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  inmiense  distance  between  them  and  the  earth. 

*  The  announcement  was  in  hct  made  in  1802,  but  unaccompanied  bj  the 
observations  establishing  the  fiict. 
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Between  fifty  and  bixty  instances  of  changes,  to  a  greater  or 
less  amount,  in  the  angles  of  position  of  double  stars,  are 
adduced  in  the  memoirs  above  mentioned ;  manj  of  which 
are  too  decided,  and  too  regularly  progressive,  to  allow  of 
their  nature  being  misconceived*  In  particular,  among  the 
more  conspicuous  stars,  —  Castor,  y  Virginis,  f  Ursas,  70 
Ophiuchi,  0-  and  ij  CoronsD,  £  Bootis,  ij  Cassiopeiae,  y  Leoni% 
^  Herculis,  8  Cygni,  /x  Bootis,  e  4  and  t  5  Lyrae,  A  Ophiuchi, 
fc  Draconis,  and  ^  Aquarii,  are  enumerated  as  among  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  observed  motion ;  and  to 
some  of  them  even  periodic  times  of  revolution  are  assigned ; 
approximative  only,  of  course,  and  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
rough  guesses  than  as  results  of  any  exact  calculation,  for 
which  the  data  were  at  the  time  quite  inadequate.  For  in- 
stance, the  revolution  of  Castor  is  set  down  at  334  years,  that 
of  y  Virginis  at  708,  and  that  of  y  Leonis  at  1200  years. 

(842.)  Subsequent  observation  has  fully  confirmed  these 
results.  Of  all  the  stars  above  named,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  not  found  to  be  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  binary  ; 
and,  in  fact,  this  list  comprises  nearly  all  the  most  considerable 
visible  in  our  latitudes  which  have  yet  been  detected, 
though  (as  attention  has  been  closely  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  observations  have  multiplied)  it  has,  of  late,  received 
large  accessions.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  double  stars,  cer- 
tainly known  to  possess  this  character,  were  enumerated  by 
M.  Madler  in  1841  *,  and  more  are  emerging  into  notice  with 
every  fresh  mass  of  observations  which  come  before  the 
public.  They  require  excellent  telescopes  for  their  effective 
observation,  being  for  the  most  part  so  close  as  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  very  high  magnifiers  (such  as  would  be  considered 
extremely  powerful  microscopes  if  employed  to  examine 
objects  within  our  reach),  to  perceive  an  interval  between 
the  individuals  which  compose  them. 

(843.)  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  phasnomena  of  this 
kind  would  not  pass  without  attempts  to  connect  them  with 
dynamical  theories.  From  their  first  discovery,  they  were 
naturally  referred  to  the  agency  of  some  power,  like  that  of 

*  Dorpat  Ohsenrations,  yol.  ix.  1840  and  1841. 
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gravitatloD,  connecting  the  Btars  thus  demonstrated  to  be  in 
a  state  of  circulation  about  each  other;  and  the  extension  of 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  to  these  remote  systems 
was  a  step  so  obvious,  and  so  well  warranted  by  our  experi- 
ence of  its  all-sufficient  agency  in  our  own,  as  to  have  been 
expressly  or  tacitly  made  by  every  one  who  has  given  the 
subject  any  share  of  his  attention.  We  owe,  however,  the 
first  distinct  system  of  calculation,  by  which  the  elliptic 
elements  of  the  orbit  of  a  binary  star  could  be  deduced  from 
observations  of  its  angle  of  position  and  distance  at  different 
epochs,  to  M.  Savaiy,  who  showed*,  that  the  motions  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  them  (f  Ursae)  were  explicable, 
within  the  limits  allowable  for  error  of  observation,  on  the 
supposition  of  an  elliptic  orbit  described  in  the  short  period 
of  58^  years.  A  different  process  of  computation  conducted 
Professor  Enckef  to  an  eUiptic  orbit  for  70  Ophiuchi,  de- 
scribed in  a  period  of  seventy-four  years.  M.  Madler  has 
especially  signalized  himself  in  this  line  of  inquiry  (see  Table). 
Several  orbits  have  also  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Hind,  Ad- 
miral Smyth,  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Powell,  M.  Yillarceaux,  Pro- 
fessors Winnecke  and  Klinkerfuss ;  and  the  author  of  these 
pages  has  himself  attempted  to  contribute  his  mite  to  these 
interesting  investigations.  The  following  may  be  stated  as 
the  chief  results  which  have  been  hitherto  obtained  in  this 
branch  of  astronomy  t :  — 

*  Connoiss.  des  Temps,  1830.  f  Berlin  Epbem.  1832. 

{  The  "  petition  of  the  node  **  in  col.  4.  expresses  the  angle  of  position  (see 
art  204.)  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  with  the  plane  of 
the  heavens  on  which  it  is  seen  projected.  The  '*  inclination  "  in  coL  6.  is  the 
inclination  of  these  two  planes  to  one  another.  CoL  5.  shows  the  angle  ac- 
tually included  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit^  between  the  line  of  nodes  (defined  as 
above)  and  the  line  of  apsides.  The  elements  assigned  in  this  table  to  «  Leonis, 
(  Bootis,  and  Castor  must  be  considered  as  very  doubtful.  Some  cause  of  per- 
turbation has  been  suspected  to  eiist  in  the  movements  of  p.  Ophiuchi.  Mr. 
Jacob,  comparing  some  old  (and  no  doubt  very  rude)  observations  by  Richaud 
and  Feuill^  in  1690  and  1709,  draws  a  similar  conclusion  in  the  case  of  the 
system  of  a  Centauri.  Comparing  the  more  modem  (and  only  reliable  obser- 
vations) however,  this  opinion  seems  hardly  entitled  to  the  confidence  with  which 
he  insists  on  it.  A  very  few  years*  additional  observation  will  decide  the  ques- 
tion. This  magnificent  double  star  well  merits  the  most  careful  and  diligent 
attention  of  astronomers. 
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(844.)  Of  the  stars  in  the  above  Hat,  that  wfaidi  has  been 
most  assiduously  watched,  and  has  offered  phaenomena  of  the 
greatest  interest,  is  7  Virgims.  It  is  a  star  of  the  Yulgar 
drd  magnitude  (3'08=Photom.  3*494),  and  its  component 
individuals  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  as  it  would  se^n  in 
some  slight  degree  variable,  since,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Struve,  the  one  b  alternately  a  little  greater, 
and  a  little  less  than  the  other,  and  occasionally  exactly 
equal  to  it.  It  has  been  known  to  consist  of  two  stars  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  distance  beii^ 
then  between  six  and  seven  seconds,  so  that  any  tolerably 
good  telescope  would  resolve  it.  When  observed  by  Herschel 
in  1780,  it  was  5^^*66,  and  continued  to  decrease  gradually 
and  regularly  till  at  length,  in  1836,  the  two  stars  had  ap- 
preached  so  cloeely  as  to  appear  perfectly  round  and  single 
under  the  highest  magnifying  power  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  most  excellent  instruments — the  great  refiractor  at 
Pulkowa  alone,  with  a  magniiying  power  of  1000,  continuing 
to  indicate  by  the  wedge-shaped  form  of  the  disc  of  the  star 
its  composite  nature.  By  estimating  the  ratio  of  its  length 
to  its  breadth  and  measuring  the  former,  M.  Struve  condudea 
that,  at  this  epoch  (1836*41),  the  distance  of  the  two  stars, 
center  from  center,  might  be  stated  at  0^^*22.  From  that 
time  the  star  again  opened,  and  is  now  again  a  perfectly 
easily  separable  star.  This  very  remarkable  diminution  and 
subsequent  increase  of  distance  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  and  equally  remarkable  increase  and  subse- 
quent diminution  of  relative  angular  motion.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1783  the  apparent  angular  motion  hardly  amounted  to 
half  a  degree  per  annum,  while  in  1830  it  had  increased  to 
5%  in  1834  to  20%  in  1835  to  40%  and  about  the  middle  of 
1836  to  upwards  of  70°  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  degree 
in  five  days.  This  is  in  entire  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  Dynamics,  which  establish  a  necessary  connexion  between 
the  angular  velocity  and  the  distance,  as  well  in  the  apparent 
as  in  the  real  orbit  of  one  body  revolving  about  another 
under  the  influence  of  mutual  attraction;  the  former  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  latter,  in  both  orbits,  what- 
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ever  be  the  curve  described  and  whatever  the  law  of  the 
attractive  force.  It  fortunately  happens  that  Bradley^  in 
1718,  had  noticed  and  recorded  in  the  margin  of  one  of  his 
observation  books,  the  apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  stars,  as  seen  on  the  meridian  in  his  transit 
telescope,  viz.,  parallel  to  the  line  joining  two  conspicuous  stars 
OL  and  £  of  the  same  constellation,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  note,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  late  Professor  Rigaud, 
has  proved  of  singular  service  in  the  verification  of  the  elements 
above  assigned  to  the  orbit,  which  represent  the  whole  series 
of  recorded  observations  that  date  up  to  the  end  of  1846 
(comprising  an  angular  movement  of  nearly  nine- tenths  of 
a  complete  circuit),  both  in  angle  and  distance,  with  a  degree 
of  exactness  fully  equal  to  that  of  observation  itself.  No 
doubt  can,  therefore,  remain  as  to  the  prevalence  in  this 
remote  system  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 

(845.)  The  observations  of  f  Ursse  Majoris  are  equally 
well  represented  by  M.  Madler's  elements  (4  c  of  our  table), 
thus  fully  justifying  the  assumption  of  the  Newtonian  law 
as  that  which  regulates  the  motions  of  their  binary  systems. 
And  even  should  it  be  the  case,  as  M.  Madler  appears  to 
consider,  that  in  one  instance  at  least  (that  of  p  Ophiuchi), 
deviations  from  elliptic  motion,  too  considerable  to  arise  firom 
mere  error  of  observation,  exist  (a  position  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  grant*),  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  such  deviations  in  perturbations  arising 
(as  Bessel  has  suggested)  from  the  large  or  central  star  itself 
being  actually  a  close  and  hitherto  unrecognized  double  star 
than  in  any  defect  of  generality  in  the  Newtonian  law. 

(846.)  If  the  great  length  of  the  periods  of  some  of  these 
bodies  be  remarkable,  the  shortness  of  those  of  others  is 
hardly  less  so.     ^  Herculis  has  already  completed  two  revo- 

*  p  Ophiuchi  belongs  to  the  class  of  yery  unequal  double  stars,  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  individuals  being  4  and  7.  Such  stars  present  difficulties  in  th« 
exact  measurement  of  their  angles  of  position  which  eyen  yet  continue  to  em- 
barrass the  obserrer,  though,  owing  to  later  improvements  in  the  art  of  executing 
such  measurements,  their  in6uence  is  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  subject.  In  simply  placing  a  fine  single  wire  parallel 
to  the  line  of  junction  of  two  such  stars  it  is  easily  possible  to  commit  an  error 
of  S^  or  4^.  By  placing  them  between  two  parallel  thick  wires  such  errors  ara 
in  (nreat  measure  obviated. 
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latioDB  Bince  the  epoch  of  its  first  disooyery,  exhibitii^  in  its 
course  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  sidereal  oocultationy  the 
small  star  having  twice  been  hidden  behind  or  before  the 
large  one.  17  CoroiUBy  (  Cancri,  0  Urss  and  a  Centanri  have 
each  performed  more  than  one  entire  circuity  and  70  Oj^udii 
and  7  Virginia  have  accomplished  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
one  in  angular  motion.  If  any  doubt,  therefore,  could  remain 
as  to  the  reality  of  their  orbitual  motions,  or  any  idea  of  ex- 
plaining them  by  mere  parallactic  changes,  or  by  any  other 
hypothesis  than  the  agency  of  centripetal  force,  these  facts 
must  suffice  for  their  complete  dissipation.  We  have  the 
same  evidence,  indeed,  of  their  rotations  about  each  other, 
that  we  have  of  those  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  about  the 
sun ;  and  the  correspondence  between  their  calculated  and 
observed  places  in  such  very  elongated  ellipses,  must  be 
admitted  to  cany  with  it  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravity  in  their  systems,  of  the  very  same 
nature  and  cogency  as  that  of  the  calculated  and  observed 
places  of  comets  round  the  central  body  of  our  own. 

(847.)  But  it  is  not  with  the  revolutions  of  bodies  of  a 
planetary  or  cometary  nature  round  a  solar  center  that  we 
are  now  concerned;  it  is  with  that  of  sun  round  sun — each, 
perhaps,  at  least  in  some  binary  systems  where  the  individuals 
are  very  remote  and  their  period  of  revolution  very  long, 
accompanied  with  its  train  of  planets  and  their  satellites, 
closely  shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  splendour  of  their 
respective  suns,  and  crowded  into  a  space  bearing  hardly 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  enormous  interval  which  separates 
them,  than  the  distances  of  the  satellites  of  our  planets  from 
their  primaries  bear  to  their  distances  from  the  sun  itself. 
A  less  distinctly  characterized  subordination  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  stability  of  their  systems,  and  with 
the  planetary  nature  of  their  orbits.  Unless  closely  nestled 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  immediate  superior,  the 
sweep  of  their  other  sun  in  its  perihelion  passage  round  their 
own  might  carry  them  off,  or  whirl  them  into  orbits  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence 
of  their  inhabitants.     It  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have 
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here  a  strangely  wide  and  novel  field  for  epecalative  excur- 
sions,  and  one  which  it  is  not  easj  to  avoid  luxuriating  in. 

(848.)  The  discovery  of  the  parallaxes  of  a  Centauri  and  6 1 
Cygni^  both  which  are  above  enumerated  among  the  ^^  conspi- 
cuous ^  double  stars  of  the  6th  class  (a  distinction  fully  merited 
in  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  brilliancy  of  both  its  con- 
stituents),  enables  us  to  speak  with  an  approach  to  certainty 
as  to  the  absolute  dimensions  of  both  their  orbits^  and  thence 
to  form  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  general  scale  on  which 
tliese  astonishing  systems  are  constructed*  The  distance  of 
the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  subtends  at  the  earth  an  angle 
which^  since  the  earliest  micrometrical  measures  in  1781,  has 
varied  hardly  half  a  second  from  a  mean  value  15'^*5.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  angle  of  position  has  altered  since  the 
same  epoch  by  nearly  50°,  so  that  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  true  form  of  the  orbit  is  not  far  from  circular,  its 
situation  at  right  angles  to  the  visual  line,  and  its  periodic 
time  probably  not  short  of  500  years.  Now,  as  the  as- 
certained parallax  of  this  star  is  0''*348,  which  is,  therefore, 
the  angle  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  subtend  if 
equally  remote,  it  follows  that  the  mean  distance  between 
the  stars  is  to  that  radius,  as  15^^*5  :  0^^*348,  or  as  44*54  :  1. 
The  orbit  described  by  these  two  stars  about  each  other  un^ 
doubtedly,  therefore,  greatly  exceeds  in  dimensions  that 
described  by  Neptune  about  the  sun.  Moreover,  supposing 
the  period  to  be  five  centuries  (and  the  distance  being  ac^ 
tually  on  the  increase,  it  can  hardly  be  less)  the  general  pro- 
positions laid  down  by  Newton*,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Kepler's  third  law,  enable  us  to  calculate  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  two  stars,  which,  on  these  data,  we  find  to  be 
0*353,  the  mass  of  our  sun  being  1.  The  sun,  therefore,  is 
neither  vastly  greater  nor  vastly  less  than  the  stars  com- 
posing 61  Cygni. 

(849.)  The  data  in  the  case  of  a  Centauri  are  more  un- 
certain. Since  the  year  1822,  the  distance  has  been  steadily 
and  pretty  rapidly  decreasing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  half  a 
second  per  annum,  and  that  with  little  change  till  lately  in  the 

*  PrineipU,  L  L     Prop,  57,  58,  59. 
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of  poflitioii.*  Henoe,  h  follows  eyidentl  j^  that  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  passes  neariy  through  die  eardi^  and  (the 
distance  aboat  the  middle  of  1834  havii^  been  17|^')  it 
is  very  probable  that  either  an  occnltatioiiy  like  that  ob- 
served in  ^  Hercnlis,  or  a  close  ai^ralse  of  the  two  stars,  will 
take  place  about  the  year  1859.  As  the  obeerratians  we 
possess  afford  no  soflident  grounds  for  a  sstifffactory  calcula- 
tion of  elliptic  elements  we  must  be  content  to  assume  what, 
at  all  eventSy  they  fully  justify,  viz.,  that  the  major  semiaxis 
must  exceed  12^^,  and  is  very  probably  oonsderably  greatar. 
Now  this  with  aparallax  of  0^^*913  would  give  for  the  real  value 
of  the  semiaxis  13*15  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  a  mimnmnL 
The  real  dimenrions  of  their  ellipse,  therefore,  cannot  be  so 
small  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn ;  in  all  probability  exceeds  that  <£ 
Uranus ;  and  may  possibly  be  much  greater  than  either. 

(850.)  The  parallel  between  these  two  double  stars  is  a 
remarkable  one.  Owing  no  doubt  to  their  comparative  prox- 
imity to  our  system,  their  apparent  proper  motions  are  both 
unusually  great,  and  for  the  same  reason  probably  rather 
than  owing  to  unusually  large  dimensions,  their  orbits  appear 
to  us  under  what,  for  binary  double  stars,  we  must  call  un- 
usually large  angles.  Each  consists,  moreover,  of  stars,  not 
very  unequal  in  brightness,  and  in  each  both  the  stars  are  of 
a  high  yellow  approaching  to  orange  colour,  the  smaller 
individual,  in  each  case,  being  also  of  a  deeper  tint.  What- 
ever the  diversity,  therefore,  which  may  obtain  among  other 
sidereal  objects,  these  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  or  genus. f 

(851.)  Many  of  the  double  stars  exhibit  the  curious  and 
beautiful  phsenomenon  of  contrasted  or  complementary 
colours.  X     In  such  instances,  the  larger  star  is  usually  of  a 

*  In  the  70  jrears  between  Lacaille's  obsrr\ations  and  1822.  there  exists  no 
record  o(  any  observed  angle  of  position. 

t  Similar  combinations  are  very  numerous.  Many  remarkable  instanci'S 
occur  among  the  double  stars  catalogued  by  the  author  in  the  2nd,  Srd,  4th, 
6th  and  9th  volumes  of  Trans.  Roy.  Ast  Soc.  and  in  the  volume  of  Southern 
observations  already  cited.  See  Nos.  121,  375,  1066.  1907,  2030,  2146,  2244» 
2772,  3853,  3395,  3998,  4000,  4055,  4196,  4210,  4615,4649,  4765,  5003,  5012, 
of  these  catalogues.  The  fine  binary  star,  B.  A.  C.  No.  4923,  has  its  constituents 
15''  apart  the  one  6m.  yellow,  the  other  Im,  orange. 

I  « other  suns,  perhaps, 

With  their  attendant  mooos  thou  wilt  descry. 
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ruddy  or  orange  hue^  while  the  smaller  one  appears  blue  or 
green,  probably  in  virtue  of  that  general  law  of  optics,  which 
provides,  that  when  the  retina  is  under  the  influence  of 
excitement  by  any  bright,  coloured  light ;  feebler  Ughtd, 
which  seen  alone  would  produce  no  sensation  but  of  white- 
ness, shall  for  the  time  appear  coloured  with  the  tint  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the  brighter.  Thus  a  yellow  colour 
predominating  in  the  light  of  the  brighter  star,  that  of  the 
less  bright  one  in  the  same  field  of  view  will  appear  blue ; 
while,  if  the  tint  of  the  brighter  star  verge  to  crimson,  that 
of  the  other  will  exhibit  a  tendency  to  green — or  even 
appear  as  a  vivid  green,  under  favourable  circumstances. 
The  former  contrast  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  i  Cancri — 
the  latter  by  y  Andromedae*,  both  fine  double  stars.  If, 
however,  the  coloured  star  be  much  the  less  bright  of  the 
two,  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  other.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, 17  CassiopeisB  exhibits  the  beautiful  combination  of 
a  large  white  star,  and  a  small  one  of  a  rich  ruddy  purple. 
It  is  by  no  means,  however,  intended  to  say,  that  in  all  such 
cases  one  of  the  colours  is  a  mere  effect  of  contrast,  and  it 
may  be  easier  suggested  in  words,  than  conceived  in  imagi^ 
nation,  what  variety  of  illumination  two  suns — a  red  and  a 
green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one — must  afford  a  planet 
circulating  about  either ;  and  what  charming  contrasts  and 
"  grateful  vicissitudes," — a  red  and  a  green  day,  for  instance, 
alternating  with  a  white  one  and  with  darkness, — might 
arise  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other,  or  both, 
above  the  horizon.  Insulated  stars  of  a  red  colour,  almost 
as  deep  as  that  of  blood  f,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Communicating  nude  and  female  light, 
(Which  two  great  seies  animate  the  world,) 
Stored  in  each  orb,  perhaps,  with  some  that  liye.* 

ParadUe  Lost,  viiL  148. 

*  The  small  star  of  7  Andromeda  is  close  double.  Both  its  individuals  are 
green :  a  similar  combination,  with  eren  more  decided  colours,  is  presented  by 
the  double  star,  h.  881. 

f  The  following  are  the  R.  ascenuons  and  N.  P.  distances  for  1830^  of  tome 
of  the  moat  remarkable  of  these  sanguine  or  ruby  stars :  — - 
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but  no  green  or  blue  star  (of  any  dedded  hue)  hss,  we  believe, 
ever  been  noticed  unaasociated  with  a  companion  brighter 
than  itself.     Many  of  the  red  stars  are  variable. 

(852.)  Another  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the 
physical  history  of  the  stars,  is  their  proper  motion.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Halley,  that  three  prindpal  stars,  Sirhis, 
Arcturus,  and  Aldebaran,  are  placed  by  Ptolomy,  on  the 
strength  of  observations  made  by  Hipparchus,  130  yean  B.a, 
in  latitudes  respectively  2(X,  22',  and  33'  more  nartkerfy  than 
he  actually  found  them  in  1717.*  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  diminution  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  interval 
(1847  years)  they  ought  to  have  stood,  if  really  fixed^  re- 
spectively IC/,  14',  and  (X  more  souiherfy.  As  the  circum- 
stances of  the  statement  exclude  the  supposition  of  error  of 
transcription  in  the  MSS.,  we  are  necessitated  to  admit  a 
southward  motion  in  latitude  in  these  stars  to  the  very  con- 
siderable extent,  respectively,  of  37',  42',  and  33',  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  an  observation  of  Aldebaran  at  Athens,  in 
the  year  A.  d.  509,  which  star,  on  the  11th  of  March  in  that 
year,  was  seen  immediately  after  its  emergence  from  oocul- 
tation  by  the  moon,  in  such  a  position  as  it  could  not  have 
had  if  the  occultation  were  not  nearly  central.  Now,  from  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  lunar  motions,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  Aldebaran  at  that  time  so  much  southern 
latitude  as  at  present  A  priori^  it  might  be  expected  that 
apparent  motions  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  detected 
among  so  great  a  multitude  of  individuak  scattered  through 
space,  and  with  nothing  to  keep  them  fixed.  Their  mutual 
attractions  even,  however  inconceivably  enfeebled  by  dis 
tance,  and  counteracted  by  opposing  attractions  from  op- 
posite quarters,  must  in  the  lapse  of  countless  ages  produce 


R.  A.  N.  P.  D. 

h.  m.  ».  o  '  " 

4  40  53  61  46  21 

4  51  51  105  8  4 

5  38  29  136  32  15 
9  27  56  152  2  48 


R.  A.  N.  P.  D. 

h.  m.  «.  o     I     n 

9  48  31  130  47  12 

10  52  10  107  24  40 

12  37  31  148  45  47 

16  29  44  122  2  O 


R.  A.  N.  P.  D. 

h.  m.  8.  o     i     If 

20  7     8  111   50  11 

21  37   18        31    59  47 
21   37  20  52  54   47 


Of  these  No.  5.  (in  order  of  right  ascension)  is  in  the  same  field  of  riew^  with  a 
Hydrro,  and  No.  9.  with  jB  Crucis.     No.  2.  (in  the  same  order)  is  variable. 
•   Phil.  Trans.  1717,  vol.  xxx,  fo.  736. 
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iome  movements  —  some  change  of  internal  arrangement 
—  resulting  from  the  difference  of  the  opposing  actions. 
And  it  is  a  fact>  that  such  apparent  motions  are  really  proved 
to  exist  by  the  exact  observations  of  modem  astronomy. 
Thusy  as  we  have  seen^  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni  have 
remained  constantly  at  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
distance,  of  15^^  for  at  least  fifty  years  past,  although 
they  have  shifted  their  local  situation  in  the  heavens,  in 
thb  interval  of  time,  through  no  less  than  4'  23^',  the 
annual  proper  motion  of  each  star  being  5^^*3;  by  which 
quantity  (exceeding  a  third  of  their  interval)  this  system  is 
every  year  carried  bodily  along  in  some  unknown  path,  by 
a  motion  which,  for  many  centuries,  must  be  regarded  as 
uniform  and  rectilinear.  Among  stars  not  double,  and  no 
way  differing  from  the  rest  in  any  other  obvious  particular, 
i  Indi  *,  Groomb.  1830,  and  /i  CassiopeiaB  are  to  be  remarked 
as  having  the  greatest  proper  motions  of  any  yet  ascertained, 
amounting  respectively  to  7"*74,  7"'75  and  3""74  of  annual 
displacement  And  a  great  many  others  have  been  observed 
to  be  thus  constantly  carried  away  from  their  places  by 
smaller,  but  not  less  unequivocal  motions.! 

(853.)  Motions  which  require  whole  centuries  to  accumu* 
late  before  they  produce  changes  of  arrangement,  such  as 
the  naked  eye  can  detect,  though  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  that 
idea  of  mathematical  fixity  which  precludes  speculation,  are 
yet  too  trifling,  as  far  as  practical  applications  go,  to  induce 
a  change  of  language,  and  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  stars  in 
common  parlance  as  otherwise  than  fixed.  Small  as  they 
are,  however,  astronomer?,  once  assured  of  their  reality,  have 
not  been  wanting  in  attempts  to  explain  and  reduce  them 
to  general  laws.  No  one,  who  reflects  with  due  attention 
on  the  subject,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the  high  probability, 
nay  certainty,  that  the  sun  as  well  as  the  stars  must  have  a 
proper  motion  in  some  direction ;  and  the  inevitable  conse* 
quence  of  such  a  motion,  if  unparticipated  by  the  rest,  must 

♦  D* Arrest  Astr.  Nachr.,  No.  618.;   Argelander,  Do.  No.  475. 

f  llie  reader  may  connilt  **a  list  of  314  stars  having,  or  supposed  to  have, 
a  proper  motion  of  not  less  than  about  0"*5  of  a  great  circle  **  {per  annum)  by 
the  late  F.  Baily,  Esq.      Tnau,  Att.  Soe,  t.  p.  158. 
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be  a  slow  average  apparent  tendency  of  all  the  stars  to  die 
vanishing  point  of  lines  parallel  to  that  direction,  and  to  the 
r^on  which  he  is  leaying,  however  greatly  individual  stars 
might  differ  from  such  average  by  reason  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar proper  motion.  This  is  the  necessary  effect  of  perspec- 
tive ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  must  be  detected  by  observa- 
tion,  if  we  knew  accurately  the  apparent  proper  motions  of 
all  the  stars,  and  if  we  were  sure  that  they  were  independent, 
i.e.  that  the  whole  firmament,  or  at  least  all  that  part  which 
we  see  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  were  not  drifting  along 
together,  by  a  general  ut  as  it  were,  in  one  direction,  the 
result  of  unknown  processes  and  slow  internal  changes  going 
on  in  the  sidereal  stratum  to  which  our  system  belongs,  as  we 
see  motes  sailing  in  a  current  of  air,  and  keeping  nearly  the 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  one  another. 

(854.)  It  was  on  this  assumption,  tacitly  made  indeed, 
but  necessarily  implied  in  every  step  of  his  reasoning,  that 
Sir  William  Herschel,  in  1783,  on  a  consideration  of  the 
apparent  proper  motions  of  such  stars  as  could  at  that  period 
be  considered  as  tolerably  (though  still  imperfectly)  ascer- 
tained, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  relative  motion  of  the 
sun,  among  the  fixed  stars  in  the  direction  of  a  point  or 
parallactic  apex,  situated  near  X  Herculis,  that  is  to  say,  in 
RA.  n^  22'^=260°  34',  N.P.D.  63°  43'  (1790),  would 
account  for  the  chief  observed  apparent  motions,  leaving, 
however,  some  still  outstanding  and  not  explicable  by  this 
cause ;  and  in  the  same  year  Prevost,  taking  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject,  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  solar 
apex  (or  point  of  the  sphere  towards  which  the  sun  relatively 
advances),  agreeinsf  nearly  in  polar  distance  with  the  fore- 
going, but  differing  from  it  about  27°  in  right  ascension. 
Since  that  time  methods  of  calculation  have  been  improved 
and  concinnated,  our  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of 
the  stars  has  been  rendered  more  precise,  and  a  greater 
number  of  cases  of  such  motions  have  been  recorded.  The 
subject  has  been  resumed  by  several  eminent  astronomers 
and  mathematicians :  viz.  1st,  by  M.  Argelander,  who,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  proper  motions  of  21  stars  exceeding 
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1^  per  annum  in  arc>  has  placed  the  solar  apex  in  K.  A. 
256**  25',  N.P.D.  51**  23';  from  those  of  50  stars  between 
(y''5  and  T'-O,  in  255**  10',  51**  26';  and  from  those  of  319 
stars  having  motions  between  0"*1  and  0"*5  per  annum,  in 
26 P  11',  59**  2' :  2ndly,  by  M.  Luhndahl,  whose  calculations, 
founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  147  stars,  give  252**  53', 
75**  34' :  and  3rdly,  by  M.  Otto  Struve,  whose  result  261**  22', 
62**  24',  emerges  from  a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
proper  motions  of  392  stars.  All  these  places  are  for  a.  d. 
1790. 

(855.)  The  most  probable  mean  of  the  results  obtained  by 
these  three  astronomers,  is  (for  the  same  epoch)  R.  A.  =  259** 
9',  N.  P.  D.  55**  23'.  Their  researches,  however,  extending 
only  to  stars  visible  in  European  observatories,  it  became  a 
point  of  high  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  the  stars  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  not  so  visible,  treated  independently 
on  the  same  system  of  procedure,  would  corroborate  or  con- 
trovert their  conclusion.  The  observations  of  Lacaille,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1751  and  1752,  compared  with  those 
of  Mr.  Johnson  at  St.  Helena,  in  1829-33,  and  of  Henderson 
at  the  Cape  in  1830  and  1831,  have  afforded  the  means  of 
deciding  this  question.  The  task  has  been  executed  in 
a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Gbdloway,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1841  (to  which  we 
may  also  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  particular  account  of 
the  history  of  the  subject  than  our  limits  allow  us  to  give). 
On  comparing  the  records,  Mr.  Gralloway  finds  eighty-one 
southern  stars  not  employed  in  the  previous  investiga- 
tions above  referred  to,  whose  proper  motions  in  the  inter^ 
vals  elapsed  appear  considerable  enough  to  assure  us  that 
they  have  not  originated  in  error  of  the  earlier  observa- 
tions. Subjecting  these  to  the  same  process  of  computation 
he  concludes  for  the  place  of  the  solar  apex,  for  1790,  as 
follows:  viz.  RA.  260^  1',  N.P.D.  55''  37',  a  result  so 
nearly  identical  with  that  afforded  by  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, as  to  afford  a  full  conviction  of  its  near  approach  to 
truth,  and  what  may  fairly  be  considered  a  demonstration  of 

the  physical  cause  assigned. 

ss 
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(856.)  Of  the  mathematical  condact  of  this  inquiry  tlie 
nature  of  this  work  predndes  our  giving  any  account ;  but 
as  the  philosophical  prindple  on  which  it  is  based  has  been 
misconceived^  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  ezfJana- 
tion  of  it.  Almost  all  the  greatest  discoveries  in  astronomy 
have  resulted  from  the  consideration  of  what  we  have  else- 
where termed  residual  tbjesouesa*,  of  a  quantitative  at 
numerical  kind^  that  is  to  say,  of  such  portions  of  the  nume- 
rical or  quantitative  results  of  observation  as  remain  out- 
standing and  unaccounted  for  after  subducting  and  allowing 
for  all  that  would  result  from  the  strict  apidication  of  known 
principles.  It  was  thus  that  the  grand  discovery  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  resulted  as  a  residual,  phsenome- 
non,  from  the  imperfect  explanation  of  the  return  of  the 
seasons  by  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  same  apparent  place 
among  the  fixed  stars.  Thus,  also,  aberration  and  nutation 
resulted  as  residual  ph»nomena  from  that  portion  of  the 
changes  of  the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  which  was 
left  unaccounted  for  by  precession.  And  thus  again  the 
apparent  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  the  observed  residue$, 
of  their  apparent  movements  outstanding  and  unaceounted. 
for  by  strict  calculation  of  the  efl^ts  of  precession,  nutation, 
and  aberration.  The  nearest  approach  which  human  theories 
can  make  to  perfection  is  to  diminish  this  residue,  this  caput 
mortuum  of  observation,  as  it  may  be  considered,  as  much  as 
practicable,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  it  to  nothing,  either 
by  showing  that  something  has  been  neglected  in  our  estima- 
tion of  known  causes,  or  by  reasoning  upon  it  as  a  new  fact, 
and  on  the  principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy  ascending 
from  the  effect  to  its  cause  or  causes.  On  the  suggestion  of 
any  new  cause  hitherto  unresorted  to  for  its  explanation,  our 
first  object  must  of  course  be  to  decide  whether  such  a  cause 
would  produce  such  a  result  in  kind :  the  next,  to  assign  to 
it  such  an  intensity  as  shall  account  for  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  the  residual  matter  in  hand.  The  proper  motion 
of  the  sun  being  suggested  as  such  a  cause,  we  have  two 

•  Discourse  on  the  Study  oi  Natural  Philosophy.      Cab,  Cydopttdia,  No.  1 4, 
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things  di£(po6able — its  direction  and  velocity,  both  which  it 
is  evident,  if  they  ever  became  known  to  us  at  all,  can  only 
be  so  by  the  consideration  of  the  very  phsenomenon  in  ques-* 
tion.  Our  object,  of  course,  is  to  account,  if  possible,  for 
the  whole  of  the  observed  proper  motions  by  the  proper 
assumption  of  these  elements.  If  this  be  impracticable,  what 
remains  unaccounted  for  is  a  residue  of  a  more  recondite 
kind,  but  which,  so  long  as  it  tff  unaccounted  for,  we  must 
r^ard  as  purely  casual,  seeing  that,  for  anything  we  can 
perceive  to  the  contrary,  it  might  with  equal  probability  be 
one  way  as  the  other.  The  theory  of  chances,  therefore, 
necessitates  (as  it  does  in  all  such  cases)  the  application  of 
a  general  mathematical  process,  known  as  '*  the  method  of 
least  squares,"  which  leads,  as  a  matter  of  strict  geometrical 
conclusion,  to  the  values  of  the  elements  sought,  which^  under 
all  the  circumstances^  are  the  most  probable. 

(857.)  This  is  the  process  resorted  to  by  all  the  geometers 
we  have  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  articles  (art.  854,855). 
It  gives  not  only  the  direction  in  space,  but  also  the  velocity 
of  the  solar  motion,  estimated  on  a  scale  conformable  to  that 
in  which  the  velocity  of  the  sidereal  motions  to  be  explained 
are  given ;  ue.  in  seconds  of  arc  as  subtended  at  the  average 
distance  of  the  stars  concerned,  by  its  annual  motion  in  space. 
But  here  a  consideration  occurs  which  tends  materially  to 
complicate  the  problem,  and  to  introduce  into  its  solution  an 
element  depending  on  suppositions  more  or  less  arbitrary.' 
The  distance  of  the  stars  being,  except  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, unknown,  we  are  compelled  either  to  restrict  our 
inquiry  to  these,  which  are  too  few  to  ground  any  result  on, 
or  to  make  some  supposition  as  to  the  relative  distances  of 
the  several  stars  employed.  In  this  we  have  nothing  but 
general  probability  to  guide  us,  and  two  courses  only  present 
themselves,  either,  let.  To  class  the  distances  of  the  stars 
according  to  their  magnitudes,  or  apparent  brightnesses,  and 
to  institute  separate  and  independent  calculations  for  each 
class,  including  stars  assumed  to  be  equidistant,  or  nearly  so : . 
or,  2dly,  To  class  them  according  to  the  observed  amount 
of  their  apparent  proper  motions,  on  the  presumption  that 
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ihom  which  appear  to  more  fittest  are  mUy  nearest  to 
The  fcsmer  is  the  courBe  panned  hj  M.  Otto  StrmrCy  the 
httor  hj  M.  Aigehmder.  With  r^ud  to  this  latter  principle 
of  chusificatioii,  howerer,  two  considenitions  interfere  with 
its  i^iplicalHlitjy  Tiz.  1st,  that  we  see  the  real  nkotion  of  the 
stars  fOTesh<Mtened  by  the  eflfect  of  perspectiTe ;  and  Sdlj,  that 
that  pordon  of  the  total  apparent  proper  motion  which  arises 
firom  the  real  motion  of  the  son  depends,  not  simply  cm  the 
absc4ate  distance  of  the  star  firom  the  son,  but  also  on  its 
angnlar  apparent  distance  from  the  solar  apex,  bdng,  cmiens 
parthus,  as  the  sine  of  that  angle.  To  execote  sndi  a  claa- 
rification  correctly,  therefore,  we  ought  to  know  both  these 
particulars  for  each  star.  The  first  is  evidently  oat  d  our 
reach.  We  are  therefore,  for  that  very  reason,  compelled  to 
regard  it  as  casual,  and  to  assume  that  on  the  average  of  a 
great  number  of  stars  it  would  be  uninfluential  on  the  result. 
But  the  second  cannot  be  so  summarily  disposed  of.  By  the 
aid  of  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  solar  apex,  it  is  true, 
approximate  values  may  be  found  of  the  simply  apparent 
portions  of  die  proper  motions,  supposii^  all  the  stars  equi- 
distant, and  these  being  subducted  from  the  total  observed 
motions,  the  residues  might  afford  ground  for  the  classification 
in  qfiestioD.*  This,  however,  would  be  a  long,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  precarious  system  of  procedure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  classification  by  apparent  brightness  is  open  to  no 
such  difficulties,  since  we  are  fully  justified  in  assuming  that, 
on  a  general  average,  the  brighter  stars  are  the  nearer,  and 
that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  casual  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  which  it  always  bears  in  such  inquiries,  expressing 
solely  our  ignorance  of  any  ground  for  assuming  a  bias  one 
way  or  other  on  either  side  of  a  determinate  numerical  rule. 
In  Mr.  Galloway's  discussion  of  the  southern  stars  the  con- 
sideration of  distance  is  waived  altogether,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  admission  of  complete  ignorance  on  this  point,  as  well 

•  M.  Argelander*s  classes,  however,  arc  constructed  without  reference  to  this 
eomideratioD,  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  toul  apparent  amount  of  proper  motion, 
aad  are,  therefore,  pro  tanto,  qui-stionable.  It  is  the  more  satisfactory  tb«n  ta 
ind  ao  eoosiderable  an  agreement  among  his  partial  results  as  actually  obtains. 
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as  respectiDg  the  real  directions  and  velocities  of  the  indi- 
vidual motions. 

(858.)  The  velocity  of  the  solar  motion  which  results  from 
M.  Otto  Struve's  calculations  is  such  as  would  cany  it  over 
an  angular  subtense  of  0^^*3392  if  seen  at  right  angles  fix>m 
the  average  distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  we 
take,  with  M.  Struve,  senior,  the  parallax  of  such  a  star  as 
probably  equal  to  0''*209*,  we  shall  at  once  be  enabled  to 
compare  this  annual  motion  with  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  the  result  being  1*623  of  such  units.  The  sim  then 
advances  through  space  (relatively,  at  least,  among  the  stars), 
carrying  with  it  the  whole  planetary  and  cometary  system 
with  a  velocity  of  1*623  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or 
154,185,000  miles  per  annum,  or  422,000  miles  (that  is  to 
say,  nearly  its  own  semi-diameter)  per  diem :  in  other  words, 
with  a  velocity  a  very  little  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the 
earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit. 

(859.)  Another  generation  of  astronomers,  perhaps  many, 
must  pass  away  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  decide  from 
a  more  precise  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions 
of  the  stars  than  we  at  present  possess,  how  far  the  direction 
and  velocity  above  assigned  to  the  solar  motion  deviates  from 
exactness,  whether  it  continue  uniform,  and  whether  it  show 
any  sign  of  deflection  from  rectilinearity ;  so  as  to  hold  out 
a  prospect  of  one  day  being  enabled  to  trace  out  an  arc  of 
the  solar  orbit,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
preponderant  gravitation  of  the  sidereal  firmament  is  urging 
the  central  body  of  our  system.  An  analogy  for  such  devia- 
tion from  uniformity  would  seem  to  present  itself  in  the 
alleged  existence  of  a  similar  deviation  in  the  proper  motions 
of  Sinus  and  Procyon,  both  which  stars  are  considered  to 
have  varied  sensibly  in  this  respect  within  the  limits  of  au- 
thentic and  dependable  observation.  Such,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  be  the  amount  of  evidence  for  this  as  a  matter  of 
fcu:t  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  speculation  on  the  probable 
circulation  of  these  stars  round  opaque  (and  therefore  in- 
visible) bodies  at  no  great  distances  from  them  respectively,  in 

*  Etudet  d'Aitroiioinie  SteUiufc,  p.  107 
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tbe  BHomer  of  bioarj  itan :  [and  it  Im  been  iCBeatly 
hj  M.  Peten  (Ait.  Nadir.  7-18.)  that,  in  tlie 
iQch  a  eifcoktion,  pofionned  in  a  period  of 
in  an  cIlipBe  wlnoe  ezeoitricitj  is  07994,  tike 

takii«  pbee  at  tlie  epoch  a-Sl  1791-431,  wnnid 
in  a  iruMiliaMe  inannrf  the  obacifcd  aBonafieib 
and  mdnoe  the  reaidnal  motion  to  vmfonuty.] 

(86a)  The  whole  of  the  leaBoning  upon  winch  the  deter- 
mination of  the  aohr  motion  in  space  le^a,  is  baaed  iqMm  the 
entire  ezcfavion  of  any  law  etther  derired  from  obauiatian 
or  BMiimid  in  theory,  aftyting  the  amount  and  £rectiaa of 
the  real  motions  both  of  the  ami  and  stai&  It  auppoaes  an 
abacdnte  non-feeogmtion,  in  thoee  motionsy  of  anj  genenl 
direetiTe  caoae,  such  ai^  for  eiample,  a  oonnnon  arcnhtiQn 
of  all  about  a  ooomion  centei:  An  j  anch  limitation  intio- 
doeed  into  the  conditioofl  of  the  proUem  c»f  the  aoiar  motion 
would  alter  in  iaio  both  its  nature  and  the  fonn  of  its  <w>lntwn- 
Soppoae  for  instance  that,  confocmablj  to  the  qiecuktiona  of 
sereral  astronomers,  the  whole  system  of  the  Milkj  Wmj, 
indndiog  our  sun,  and  the  stars,  oar  more  immediate  ne^h- 
bourse  which  constitute  our  adereal  firmament,  dioald  have  a 
general  morement  of  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  galactic  drcfe 
(any  other  would  be  exceedingl  v  improbable,  indeed  hardly 
recondlable  with  dynamical  principles),  being  held  together  in 
opposition  to  the  centrifugal  force  thus  generated  by  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  its  constituent  stars.  Elxcept  we  at  the  same 
time  admitted  that  the  scale  on  which  this  movement  pro- 
ceeds is  so  enormous  that  all  the  stars  whose  proper  motions 
we  include  in  our  calcuktions  go  together  in  a  body,  so  far 
as  that  movement  is  concerned  (as  forming  too  small  an  in* 
tyrant  portion  of  the  whole  to  differ  sensibly  in  their  re- 
lation to  its  central  point) ;  we  stand  precluded  from  drawing 
any  conclusion  whatever,  not  only  respecting  the  absolute 
motion  of  the  sun,  but  res])ecting  even  its  relative  movement 
among  those  stars,  until  we  have  established  some  law,  or  at 
all  events  framed  some  hypothesis  having  the  provisional  force 
of  a  law,  connecting  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  motion  of 
each  individual  with  its  situation  in  space. 
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(861.)  Speculations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  wanting 
in  astronomy,  and  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
M.  Madler  to  assign  the  local  center  in  space,  round  which 
the  sun  and  stars  revolve,  which  he  places  in  the  group  of  the 
Pleiades,  a  situation  in  itself  utterly  improbable,  lying  as  it 
does  no  less  than  26^  out  of  the  plane  of  the  galactic 
circle,  out  of  which  plane  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any 
general  circulation  can  take  place.  In  the  present  defective 
state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  proper  motion  of  the 
smaller  stars,  especially  in  right  ascension,  (an  element  for  the 
most  part  far  less  exactly  ascertainable  than  the  polar  dis- 
tance, or  at  least  which  has  been  hitherto  far  less  accurately 
ascertained,)  we  cannot  but  regard  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
as  to  a  certain  extent  premature,  though  by  no  means  to  be 
discouraged  as  forerunners  of  something  more  decisive.  The 
question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  a  rotation  of  the 
galaxy  in  its  own  plane  exist  or  not  might  be  at  once  re- 
solved by  the  assiduous  observation  both  in  R.  A.  and  polar 
distance  of  a  considerable  number  of  stars  of  the  Milky  Way, 
judiciously  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  incltiding  all  mag" 
nitiideSf  down  to  the  smallest  distinctly  identifiable,  and 
capable  of  being  observed  with  normal  accuracy:  and  we 
would  recommend  the*  inquiry  to  the  special  attention  of 
directors  of  permanent  observatories,  provided  with  adequate 
instrumental  means,  in  both  hemispheres.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  of  observation  perseveringly  directed  to  the  object  in 
view,  could  not  fail  to  settle  the  question.* 

(862.)  The  solar  motion  through  space,  if  real  and  not 
simply  relative,  must  give  rise  to  uranographical  corrections 
analogous  to  parallax  and  aberration.  The  solar  or  systematic 
parallax  is  no  other  than  that  part  of  the  proper  motion  of 
each  star  which  is  simply  apparent,  arising  from  the  sun's 
motion,  and  until  the  distances  of  the  stars  be  known,  must 

*  An  ezaanination  of  the  proper  motioni  of  the  start  of  the  B.  Assoc  Catal. 
in  the  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  nearest  either  pole  (where  the  motion  should 
be  almost  wholly  in  R  A)  indicates  no  distinct  symptom  of  such  a  rotation.  If 
the  question  be  taken  up  fundamentally,  it  will  invoWe  a  redetermination  from 
the  recorded  proper  motions,  both  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the 
change  of  obliquity  of  the  eeliptie. 
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Temfdn  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  other  or  reat  portion. 
The  systematic  aberration,  amounting  at  its  maximum  (for 
stars  90''  from  the  solar  apex)  to  about  6"  displaces  all  the 
stars  in  great  circles  diverging  from  that  apex  through  angles 
proportional  to  the  sines  of  their  respective  distances  from  it 
Tius  displacement,  however,  is  permanent,  and  therefore 
uncognizable  by  any  phenomenon,  so  long  as  the  solar  motion 
remains  invariable;  but  should  it,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
alter  its  direction  and  velocity,  both  the  direction  and  amount 
of  the  diBplacement  in  question  would  alter  with  it.  The 
change,  however,  would  become  mixed  up  with  other  changes 
in  the  apparent  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  and  it  would 
seem  hopeless  to  attempt  disentangling  them. 

(863.)  A  singular,  and  at  first  sight  paradoxical  efiect  of 
the  progressive  movement  of  light,  combined  with  the  proper 
motion  of  the  stars,  is,  that  it  alters  the  apparent  periodic 
time  in  which  the  individuals  of  a  binary  star  circulate  about 
each  other.*  To  make  this  apparent,  suppose  them  to  cir- 
culate round  each  other  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  ray  in  a  period  of  10,000  days.  Then  if  both  the  sun 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  binary  system  remained  fixed 
in  space,  the  relative  apparent  situation  of  the  stars  would 
be  exactly  restored  to  its  former  state  after  the  lapse  of  this 
interval,  and  if  the  angle  of  position  were  0®  at  first,  after 
10,000  days  it  would  again  be  so.  But  now  suppose  that 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  star  were  in  the  act  of  receding 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  per  diem.  Then  at  the 
expiration  of  10,000  days  it  would  be  more  remote  from  us 
by  1000  such  radii,  a  space  which  light  would  require  57  days 
to  traverse.  Although  really,  therefore,  the  stars  would 
have  arrived  at  the  position  0°  at  the  exact  expiration  of 
10,000  days,  it  would  require  57  days  more  for  the  notice 
of  that  fact  to  reach  our  system.  In  other  words,  the  period 
would  appear  to  us  to  be  10,057  days,  since  we  could  only 
conclude  the  period  to  be  completed  when  to  us  as  observers 
the  original  angle  of  position  was  again  restored.  A  contrary 
motion  would  produce  a  contrary  effect. 

•  Astronomiscbc  Nachrichten,  No.  520.  by  the  Author. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

OF   CLUSTERS  OF   STABS  AND  NEBULiE. 

OF  CLU8TERINQ  GROUPS  OF  STARS. — GLOBULAR  CLUSTERS.  —  THEIR 
STABILITY  DYNAMICALLY  POSSIBLE. —  LIST  OF  THE  MOST  REMARK- 
ABLE. —  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NEBULS  AND  CLUSTERS.  —  THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION  OVER  THE  HEAVENS.  —  IRREGULAR  CLUSTERS.  — 
RESOLVABILITY  OF  NEBULJE. — THEORY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF 
CLUSTERS    BY    NEBULOUS    SUBSIDENCE.  —  OF    ELLIPTIC    NEBULA. 

—  THAT  OF  ANDROMEDA.  —  ANNULAR  AND  PLANETARY  NEBUL£. 
— DOUBLE  NEBULfi.— NEBULOUS  STARS. — CONNEXION  OF  NEBUUB 
WITH    DOUBLE     STABS.  —  INSULATED     NEBULfi     OF    FORMS    NOT 

WHOLLY   IRREGULAR.  —  OF   AMORPHOUS    NEBUUE. THEIR  LAW 

OF   DISTRIBUTION    MARES    THEM   AS   OUTLIERS   OF    THE    GALAXY. 

—  NEBULiG,    AND  NEBULOUS    GROUP  OF   ORION  —  OF   AI^GO OF 

SAGITTARIUS  —  OF  CYGNUS.  —  THE  MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS. —  SIN- 
GULAR NEBULA  IN  THE  GREATER  OF  THEM.  —  TUB  ZODIACAL 
LIGHT.  — SHOOTING  STARS.  SPECUIJLTIONS  ON  THE  DYNA- 
MICAL  ORIGIN   OF   THE   SUN's   HEAT. 

(864.)  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  concave  of  the 
heavens  in  a  clear  night,  we  do  not  fail  to  observe  that  here 
and  there  are  grouptj  of  stars  which  seem  to  be  compressed 
together  in  a  more  condensed  manner  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  forming  bright  patches  and  clusters,  which  attract 
attention,  as  if  they  were  there  brought  together  by  some 
general  cause  other  than  casual  distribution.  There  is  a 
group,  called  the  Pleiades,  in  which  six  or  seven  stars  may  be 
noticed,  if  the  eye  be  directed  full  upon  it ;  and  many  more 
if  the  eye  he  turned  carelessly  asidey  while  the  attention  is  kept 
directed*  upon  the  group.     Telescopes  show  fifty  or  sixty 

*  It  is  a  Tery  remarkable  fact,  that  the  center  of  the  risual  are*  ia  fiur  leas 
sensible  to  feeble  impressions  of  light,  than  the  exterior  portions  of  the  retina. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  comparatiTe  insensibility 
extends,  previous  to  trial.  To  estimate  it,  let  the  reader  look  alternately 
full  at  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  beside  it;  or  choose  two,  equally 
bright,  and  about  3°  or  4^  apart,  and  look  full  at  one  of  them,  the  probability 
is,  he  will  see  <m/y  Uu  other.  The  &ct  accounU  for  the  multitude  of  stars  with 
which  we  are  impressed  by  a  general  view  of  the  heavens;  their  paucity  when  we 
come  to  count  them. 
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laige  stars  thus  crowded  together  in  a  very  moderate  space, 
comparatively  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  The 
constellation  called  Coma  Berenices  is  another  soch  groap, 
more  difiused,  and  consisting  on  the  whole  of  larger  stars. 

(865.)  In  the  constellation  Cancer,  there  la  a  somewhat 
similar,  but  less  definite,  luminous  spot,  called  Pnesepe,  or 
the  bee-hive,  which  a  very  moderate  telescope,  —  an  ordinaiy 
night-glass  for  instance, — resolves  entirely  into  stars.  In 
the  sword-handle  of  Perseus,  also,  is  another  such  spot, 
crowded  with  stars,  which  requires  rather  a  better  telescope  to 
resolve  into  individuals  separated  from  each  other.  These 
are  called  clusters  of  stars ;  and,  whatever  be  their  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  other  laws  of  aggregation  subsbt  in  these  spots, 
than  those  which  have  determined  the  scattering  of  stars  over 
the  general  surface  of  the  sky.  This  conclusion  is  still  more 
strongly  pressed  upon  us,  when  we  come  to  bring  yerjr 
powerful  telescopes  to  bear  on  these  and  similar  spota.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  objects  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
comets,  and,  in  fact,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  comets 
without  tails :  small  round,  or  oval  nebulous  specks,  which 
telescopes  of  moderate  power  only  show  as  such.  Messier 
has  given,  in  the  Connais.  des  Temps  for  1784,  a  list  of  the 
places  of  103  objects  of  this  sort ;  which  all  those  who  search 
for  comets  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  their  similarity  of  appearance.  That  they  are  not,  however, 
comets,  their  fixity  suflficiently  proves ;  and  when  we  come 
to  examine  them  with  instruments  of  great  power, — such  as 
reflectors  of  eighteen  inches,  two  feet,  or  more  in  aperture, — 
any  such  idea  is  completely  destroyed.  They  are  then^  for 
the  most  part,  perceived  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  crowded 
together  so  as  to  occupy  almost  a  definite  outline,  and  to  run 
up  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  centre,  where  their  condensation 
is  usually  the  greatest  (See^j^.  1.  pi.  II.,  which  represents 
(somewhat  rudely)  the  thirteenth  nebula  of  Messier's  list 
(described  by  him  as  nebuleuse  sans  etoiles),  as  seen  in  a 
reflector  of  18  inches  aperture  and  20  feet  focal  length.) 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  an  exactly  round  figure,  and 
convey  the  complete  idea  of  a  globular  space  filled  fiill  of 
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stars,  insulated  in  the  heavens,  and  constituting  in  itself  a 
family  or  society  apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  only  to  its 
own  internal  laws.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to 
counc  the  stars  in  one  of  these  globular  clusters.  They 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds ;  and  on  a  rough  cal- 
culation, grounded  on  the  apparent  intervals  between  them 
at  the  borders,  and  the  angular  diameter  of  the  whole  group, 
it  would  appear  that  many  clusters  of  this  description  must 
contain,  at  least,  five  thousand  stars,  compacted  and  wedged 
together  in  a  round  space,  whose  angular  diameter  does  not 
exceed  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  area  not 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  covered  by  the  moon. 

(866.)  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  to  savour  of  the  gigan- 
tesque  to  look  upon  the  individuals  of  such  a  group  as  suns 
like  our  own,  and  their  mutual  distances  as  equal  to  those 
which  separate  our  sun  firom  the  nearest  fixed  star:  yet, 
when  we  consider  that  their  united  lustre  affects  the  eye  with 
a  less  impression  of  light  than  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
(for  the  largest  of  these  clusters  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,)  the  idea  we  are  thus  compelled  to  form  of  their  distance 
from  us  may  prepare  us  for  almost  any  estimate  of  their 
dimensions.  At  all  events,  we  can  hardly  look  upon  a  group 
thus  insulated,  thus  in  seipso  totuSy  teres,  atque  rotundus,  as 
not  forming  a  system  of  a  peculiar  and  definite  character. 
Their  round  figure  clearly  indicates  the  existence  of  some 
general  bond  of  union  in  the  nature  of  an  attractive  force ; 
and,  in  many  of  them,  there  is  an  evident  acceleration  in 
the  rate  of  condensation  as  we  approach  the  center,  which 
is  not  referable  to  a  merely  uniform  distribution  of  equidistant 
stars  through  a  globular  space,  but  marks  an  intrinsic  density 
in  their  state  of  aggregation,  greater  in  the  center  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  mass.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  dynamical  state  of  such  a  system.  On  the  one 
hand,  without  a  rotatory  motion  and  a  centrifugal  force,  it  is 
hardly  possible  not  to  regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  progressive 
colla]>se.  On  the  other,  granting  such  a  motion  and  such  a 
force,  we  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
sphericity  of  their  form  with  a  rotation  of  the  whole  system 
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tlM:  end  of  ererj  eodi  period,  or  «j»w  mmi^nrnt  of  ike 
ererr  star  of  tbe  cluster  (excepc  the  superficial  ones) 
be  exactlr  re-estaUi^bcd  in  its  origiital  poatioii,  theaee  to  set 
out  a&e^  aiMl  mn  tbe  sajoe  ODTaryii^  roond  for  an  in- 
definite *uece98v>n  of  ages.  Suppoang  their  modone^  tliere- 
fore,  to  be  so  adjusted  at  any  ooe  moment  as  that  tiie  orbits 
fthould  not  intersect  each  other,  and  so  that  the  magnitiide  of 
each  «tar,  and  the  sphere  of  its  more  intense  attzactk«9  should 
bear  bat  a  small  proportion  to  the  distance  separating  the 
in#liVjduaL(,  such  a  system,  it  is  obvious,  m^t  sobast,  and 
realize,  in  great  measure,  that  abstract  and  ideal  hannoDj, 
which  Xewton,  in  the  89th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Principia,  has  shown  to  characterize  a  law  of  forre 
diret:t]y  as  the  distance.* 

(867.;  The  following  are  the  i^aces,  for  1830,  of  the 
principal  of  these  remarkable  objects,  as  epedweDB  of  their 
class:   .. 


&«  ako  Qmartnfy  Beriem,  Nol  94.  p.  ^10. 
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R.  A. 

N.  P.  D. 

R.  A 

» 

N.  P 

.  D. 

R  A. 

N.  P.  D. 

h.  m. 

a. 

o    / 

b. 

m. 

8. 

0 

/ 

h. 

m. 

8. 

O      ' 

0  16 

25 

163   2 

15 

9 

56 

87 

16 

17 

26 

51 

143  34 

9   8 

S3 

154  10 

15 

34 

56 

127 

13 

17 

28 

42 

93   8 

12  47 

41 

159  57 

16 

6 

55 
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S3 

11 

26 

4 

114   2 

13   4 

30 

70  55 

16 

23 

2 

102 

40 

18 

55 

49 

150  14 

13  16 

38 

136  35 

16 

35 

37 

53 

13 

21 

21 

43 

78  34 

13  34 

10 

60  46 

16 

50 

24 

119 

51 

21 

24 

40 

91  34 

Of  these,  hj  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  is 
<o  Centauri  the  fifth  of  the  list  in  order  of  Kight  Ascension. 
It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  dim  round  cometic  object 
about  equal  to  a  star  4*5  m.,  though  probably  if  concentered 
in  a  single  point,  the  impression  on  the  eye  would  be  much 
greater.  Viewed  in  a  powerful  telescope  it  appears  as  a  globe 
of  fully  2(y  in  diameter,  very  gradually  increasing  in  brightness 
to  the  center,  and  composed  of  innumerable  stars  of  the  13th 
and  15th  magnitudes  (the  former  probably  being  two  or  more 
of  the  latter  closely  juxtaposed).  The  11th  in  order  of  the 
list  (R.  A.  16^  35")  is  also  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  very 
fine  nights,  between  rj  and  f  Herculis,  and  is  a  superb  object 
in  a  large  telescope.  Both  were  discovered  by  Halley,  the 
former  in  1677,  and  the  latter  in  1714. 

(868.)  It  is  to  Sir  William  Herschel  that  we  owe  the  most 
complete  analysis  of  the  great  variety  of  those  objects  which 
are  generally  classed  under  the  common  head  of  Nebulas,  but 
which  have  been  separated  by  him  into — 1st.  Clusters  of 
stars,  in  which  the  stars  are  clearly  distinguishable ;  and  these, 
again,  into  globular  and  irregular  clusters ;  2d.  Resolvable 
nebula;,  or  such  as  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  consist  of  stars, 
and  which  any  increase  of  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope 
may  be  expected  to  resolve  into  distinct  stars;  3d.  Nebulae, 
properly  so  called,  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever 
of  stars ;  which,  again,  have  been  subdivided  into  subordinate 
classes,  according  to  their  brightness  and  size;  4th.  Planetary 
nebulae;  5th.  Stellar  nebulae;  and,  6th.  Nebulous  stars. 
The  great  power  of  his  telescopes  disclosed  the  existence 
of  an  immense  number  of  these  objects  before  unknown,  and 
showed  them  to  be  distributed  over  the  heavens,  not  by  any 
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diofddexs  of  Orion,  Anr^a,  Peraeos*  CamdofvidafaH^  Dneo^ 
Henmka,  the  nortfacn  part  of  Serpentarinfl^  the  tail  of 
Serpens,  tbat  of  AqaSa,  aad  the  whole  of  Ljn.  The 
3,  4,  5,  and  1^  17,  18,  of  r^fat  awyiwmi  ia  the 
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^869.)  Clusters  of  stars  are  either  ^obolar,  soch  as  we 
hare  already  described,  or  of  irregular  figore.  These  latter 
are,  generaD  j  speaking,  less  ridi  in  stars,  and  e^wcxaOT  less 
condensed  towards  tbe  center.  Ther  are  ako  less  fb^frwft^  |n 
ontline;  so  that  it  is  often  not  easy  to  say  where  ther 
terminate,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  tKa« 
as  merely  richer  parts  of  the  heavens  than  those  aroimd 
tbem.  Slany,  indeed  the  greater  pn^)ortion  of  them,  are 
situated  in  or  cljse  on  the  borders  <rf  the  Milky  Wav. 
In  some  of  them  the  stars  are  nearly  all  of  a  size,  in 
others  extremely  different ;  and  it  is  no  uncomnMxi  tbin^  to 
find  a  very  red  star  mnch  brighter  than  the  rest,  occupying 
a  conspicaoQs  situation  in  them.  Sir  William  Herschel 
r^ards  these  as  globular  clusters  in  a  less  advanced  state  of 
condensation,  conceiving  all  such  groups  as  approaching^  by 
their  mutual  attraction,  to  the  globular  figure,  and  assembling 
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themselves  together  from  all  the  surrounding  re^on^  under 
laws  of  which  we  have,  it  is  true,  no  other  proof  than  the 
observanoe  of  a  gradation  hj  which  their  characters  shade 
into  one  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
one  species  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  this  class  is  that  which  surrounds  the  star 
K  Crucis,  set  down  as  a  nebula  by  Lacaille.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  about  one  48th  part  of  a  square  degree,  and  consists 
of  about  110  stars  from  the  7th  magnitude  downwards,  eight 
of  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are  coloured  with  various 
shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  a  rich  piece  of  jewellery. 

(870.)  Kesolvable  nebulae  can,  of  course,  only  be  con- 
sidered as  clusters  either  too  remote,  or  consisting  of  stars 
intrinsically  too  faint  to  affect  us  by  their  individual  light, 
unless  where  two  or  three  happen  to  be  close  enough  to  make 
a  joint  impression,  and  give  the  idea  of  a  point  brighter  than 
the  rest.  They  are  almost  universally  round  or  oval — their 
loose  appendages,  and  irregularities  of  form,  being  as  it  were 
extinguished  by  the  distance,  and  the  only  general  figure  of 
the  more  condensed  parts  being  discernible.  It  is  under  the 
appearance  of  objects  of  this  character  that  all  the  greater 
globular  clusters  exhibit  themselves  in  telescopes  of  insufficient 
optical  power  to  show  them  well;  and  the  conclusion  is 
obvious,  that  those  which  the  most  powerful  can  barely  render 
resolvable,  and  even  those  which,  with  such  powers  as  are 
usually  applied,  show  no  sign  of  being  composed  of  stars, 
would  be  completely  resolved  by  a  further  increase  of  optical 
power.  In  fact,  this  probability  has  almost  been  converted 
into  a  certainty  by  the  magnificent  reflecting  telescope  con- 
structed by  Lord  Bosse,  of  six  feet  in  aperture,  which  has 
resolved  or  rendered  resolvable  multitudes  of  nebulse  which 
had  resisted  all  inferior  powers.  The  sublimity  of  the  spec- 
tacle afforded  by  that  instrument  of  some  of  the  larger  globular 
and  other  clusters  enumerated  in  the  list  given  in  Art.  867. 
is  declared  by  all  who  have  witnessed  it  to  be  such  as  no 
vrords  can  express. 

(871.)  Although,  therefore,  nebulsB  do  exist,  which  even  in 
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this  powerful  telescope  appear  as  nebulae^  without  any  sign  of 
resolution,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  really  any  essential  physical  distinction  between  nebul» 
and  clusters  of  stars,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  consist,  and  whether  the  distinction  between  such 
nebuko  as  are  easily  resolved,  barely  resolvable  with  excellent 
telescopes,  and  altogether  irresolvable  with  the  best,  be  any 
thing  else  than  one  of  degree^  arising  merely  from  the  ex- 
cessive minuteness  and  multitude  of  the  stars,  of  which  the 
latter,   as  compared   with  the   former,   consist.     The    first 
impression  which   Halley,   and  other  early  discoverers   of 
nebulous  objects  received  from  their  peculiar  aspect,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  keen,  concentrated  light  of  mere  stars,  was 
that  of  a  phosphorescent  vapour  (like  the  matter  of  a  comet's 
tail)  or  a  gaseous  and  (so  to  speak)  elementary  form  of  lumi- 
nous sidereal  matter.*     Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a 
medium,  dispersed   in  some  cases   irregularly  through   vast 
regions  in  space,  in  others  confined  to  narrower  and  more 
definite  limits.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  led  to  speculate  on  its 
gradual  subsidence  and  condensation  by  the  effect  of  its  own 
gravity,  into  more  or  less  regular  spherical  or  spheroidal 
forms,  denser  (as  they  must  in  that  case  be)  towards  the 
center.     Assuming  that  in  the  progress  of  this  subsidence, 
local  centers  of  condensation,  subordinate   to  the  general 
tendency,  would  not  be  wanting,  he  conceived  that  in  this 
way  solid  nuclei  might  arise,  whose  local  gravitation   still 
further  condensing,  and  so  absorbing  the  nebulous  matter, 
each  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  might  ultimately  become 
stars,  and  the  whole  nebula  finally  take  on  the  state  of  a 
cluster  of  stars.     Among  the  multitude  of  nebulae  revealed 
by  his  telescopes,  every  stage  of  this  process  might  be  con- 
sidered as  displayed  to  our  eyes,  and  in  every  modification  of 
form  to  which  the  general  principle  might  be  conceived  to 
apply.     The  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  a  nebula  towards 
its  segregation  into  discrete  stars,  and  of  these  stars  them- 
selves towards  a  denser  state  of  aggregation  round  a  central 
nucleus,  would  thus  be  in  some  sort  an  indication  of  age. 

*  Hallcy,  Phil.  Trans.,  xxlx.  p.  390. 
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Neither  is  there  any  variety  of  aspect  which  nebulae  offer, 
which  stands  at  all  in  contradiction  to  this  view.  Even 
though  we  should  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  idea 
of  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  ^^  nebulous  matter,"  it  loses  little 
or  none  of  its  force.  Subsidence,  and  the  central  aggregation 
consequent  on  subsidence,  may  go  on  quite  as  well  among  a 
multitude  of  discrete  bodies  under  the  influence  of  mutual 
attraction,  and  feeble  or  partially  opposing  projectile  motions, 
as  among  the  particles  of  a  gaseous  fluid. 

(872.)  The  ^^  nebular  hypothesise^  as  it  has  been  termed, 
and  the  theory  of  sidereal  aggregation  stand,  in  fact,  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  the  one  as  a  physical  conception 
of  processes  which  may  yet,  for  aught  we  know,  have 
formed  part  of  that  mysterious  chidn  of  causes  and  effects 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  separate  self-luminous  solid 
bodies;  the  other,  as  an  application  of  dynamical  principles  to 
cases  of  a  very  complicated  nature  no  doubt,  but  in  which 
the  possibility  or  impossibility,  at  least,  of  certain  general 
results  may  be  determined  on  perfectly  legitimate  principles. 
Among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies  of  whatever  size,  animated 
by  independent  and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions 
opposite  to  each  other  must  produce  collision,  destruction  of 
velocity,  and  subsidence  or  near  approach  towards  the  center 
of  preponderant  attraction;  while  those  which  conspire,  or 
which  remain  outstanding  after  such  conflicts,  must  ultimately 
give  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent  character.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  such  collisions  as  events,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  conception  contrary  to  sound  mechanical  principles. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  appearance  of  central  con- 
densation among  a  multitude  of  separate  bodies  in  motion, 
by  no  means  implies  permanent  proximity  to  the  center  iif 
each;  any  more  than  the  habitually  crowded  state  of  a 
market  place,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  must  frequently  or  occasionally  resort,  implies  the 
permanent  residence  of  each  individual  within  its  area.  It 
is  a  fact  that  clusters  thus  centrally  crowded  do  exist,  and 
therefore  the  conditions  of  their  existence  must  be  dynamically 
possible,  and  in  what  has  been  said  we  may  at  least  perceive 

TT 
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some  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  whieh  they  are  so.  The 
actual  intervals  between  the  stars,  even  in  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  a  resolved  nebula,  to  be  seen  at  all  bj  us,  must  be 
enormous.  Ages,  which  to  us  may  well  appear  indefinite, 
may  easily  be  conceived  to  pass  without  a  single  instance  of 
ooUitfion,  in  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe.  Such  may  have 
gradually  become  rarer  as  the  system  has  emerged  from  what 
must  be  considered  its  chaotic  state,  till  at  length,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  and  under  the  pre-arranging  guidance  of  that 
Design  which  pervades  universal  nature,  each  individual 
may  have  taken  up  such  a  course  as  to  annul  the  possibility 
of  further  destructive  interference. 

(873.)  But  to  return  from  the  re^^ons  of  speculation  to 
the  description  of  facts.  Next  in  regularity  of  form  to  the 
globular  clusters,  whose  consideration  has  led  us  into  tins 
digression,  are  elliptic  nebulae,  more  or  less  elongated.  And 
of  these  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  as  a  fitct  undoubtedly 
connected  in  some  very  intimate  maimer  with  the  dynamical 
conditions  of  their  subsistence,  that  such  nebuke  are,  for  the 
most  part,  beyond  comparison  more  difficult  of  resolution 
than  those  of  globular  form.  They  are  of  all  degrees  of 
excentricity,  from  moderately  oval  forms  to  ellipses  so  elon- 
gated as  to  be  almost  linear,  which  are,  no  doubt,  edge-views 
of  very  flat  ellipsoids.  In  all  of  them  the  density  in- 
creases towards  the  centre,  and  as  a  general  law  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  telescopic 
appearance,  their  internal  strata  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
spherical  form  than  their  external.  Their  resolvability,  too, 
is  greater  in  the  central  parts,  whether  owing  to  a  real 
superiority  of  size  in  the  central  stars  or  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  cases  of  close  juxta-position  of  individuals,  so 
that  two  or  three  united  appear  as  one.  In  some  the  con- 
densation is  slight  and  gradual,  in  others  great  and  sudden  : 
so  sudden,  indeed,  as  to  offer  the  appearance  of  a  dull  and 
blotted  star,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  faint,  nearly  equable 
elliptic  nebulosity,  of  which  two  remarkable  specimens  occur 
in  R  A.  12'^  10»  33%  NP.D.  41**  46',  and  in  IS**  27«  28", 
119°0'(1830> 
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(874.)  The  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  elliptic  nebulas 
which  the  heavens  afford  are  that  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda 
(near  the  star  v  of  that  constellation)  and  that  discovered  in 
1783,  by  Miss  Carolina  Herschel,  in  R.  A.  0^  39"  12%  Ji.RD. 
116**  13'.  The  nebula  in  Andromeda  (Plate  IL  fig.  3.) 
Is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  continually  mistaken  for 
a  comet  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  heavens.  Simon 
Marius,  who  noticed  it  in  1612  (though  it  appears  also  to 
have  been  seen  and  described  as  oval,  in  995),  describes  its 
appearance  as  that  of  a  candle  shining  through  horn,  and  the 
resemblance  is  not  inapt.  Its  form,  as  seen  through  ordinary 
telescopes,  is  a  pretty  long  oval,  increasing  by  insensible 
gradations  of  brightness,  at  first  very  gradually,  but  at  last 
more  rapidly,  up  to  a  central  point,  which,  though  very  much 
brighter  than  the  rest,  is  decidedly  not  a  star,  but  nebula 
of  the  same  general  character  with  the  rest  in  a  state  of 
extreme  condensation.  Casual  stars  are  scattered  over  it, 
but  with  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  there  is  nothing 
to  excite  any  suspicion  of  its  consisting  of  stars.  Examined 
with  instruments  of  superior  defining  power,  however,  the 
evidence  of  its  resolvability  into  stars,  may  be  regarded 
as  decisive.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bond,  assistant  at  the  observatory 
of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  describes  and  figures  it  as  extending 
nearly  2^°  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  degree  in  breadth  (so 
as  to  include  two  other  smaller  adjacent  nebulae),  of  a  form, 
generally  speaking,  oval,  but  with  a  considerably  protube- 
rant irregularity  at  its  north  following  extremity,  very 
suddenly  condensed  at  the  nucleus  almost  to  the  semblance 
of  a  star,  and  though  not  itself  clearly  resolved,  yet  thickly 
sown  over  with  visible  minute  stars,  so  numerous  as  to  allow 
of  200  being  counted  within  a  field  of  20'  diameter  in  the 
richest  parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his 
description  is  that  of  two  perfectly  straight,  narrow,  and  com- 
paratively or  totally  obscure  streaks  which  run  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  nebula,  and  (though  slightly 
divergent  from  each  other)  nearly  parallel  to  its  longer 
axis.  These  streaks  (which  obviously  indicate  a  stratified 
structure  in  the  nebula,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  originate  in 
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the  iaterpcatioo  of  iBpetfccd j 
«i  aad  it)  are  not  aeen  ob  a  gmcnd  and  CBraorr  nev  of  tbe 
aelMda;  therreqaiieattcatioB  to&tmgid^  ihe^*,  and  thii 
drrMiffaficf  moft  be  borne  m  namd  vbca  iiKpectiii^  tiie 
extnorfinarjcngraTiflg  wkkh  iDortrrtf  Mr.  Baod'^ 
The  figure  in  girca  our  Plate  BL  %.3uy  it  firaai 
hwtjr  §ket4Ji,  aad  makes  no  puteniinni  to 
HBulary  but  much  moie  etraig^  warirrf  ease  of 
amngeoient  than  that  noticed  br  Mr.  Bond  in  thia^  is  omt  in 
wfaieh  the  two  aemi-OTaii  of  an  cIEptieallj  fonned  nrfanla 
appear  cot  awindpr  and  aepanted  bja  broad  ohscme  band 
pariDd  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  nebohy  in  the  midst  of 
whidi  a  faint  streak  of  light  panlld  to  the  sidea  of  the  cot 
appears,  is  seen  in  the  aoathem  hemisphere  in  R.  A.  13^  15* 
3P.  N.P.D.  132*  8'  (1830).  The  nebnbe  in  12^  27»  3% 
K3**5^and  12^31-11%  lOCf  40"  present  anabgous 

(875.)  Annokr  nebuhe  also  exist,  hot  are  among  the 
oljeets  in  the  heavens.  The  most  con^icooos  of  tUs 
is  to  be  fiiond  almost  ezactlj  half  waj  between  fi  and  y  Lyras, 
and  maj  be  seen  with  a  telescope  of  nwAente  power*  It  is 
small  and  particularly  well  defined,  so  as  to  haTe  move  the 
appearance  of  a  flat  OTal  solid  ring  than  of  a  nebola.  The  axes 
of  the  ellipse  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  about 
4  to  5,  and  the  opening  occupies  about  half  or  rather  more 
than  half  the  diameter.  The  central  vacuity  is  not  quite 
dark,  but  is  filled  in  with  faint  nebula,  like  a  gauze  stretched 
over  a  hoop.  The  powerful  telescopes  of  Lord  Rosse  resolve 
this  object  into  excesi^ively  minute  stars,  and  show  fihuuents 
of  stars  adhering  to  its  edges,  f 

(876.  >  Planetary  vebui^m  are  very  extraordinary  ob- 
jects. They  have,  as  their  name  imports,  a  near,  in  some 
instances,  a  perfect  resemblance  to  planets,  presenting  discs 
round,  or  slightly  oval,  in  some  quite  sharply  terminated, 

•    Aecouot  o€  the   nelmU  in  Andromeda,  bj  G   P.  Bond,  Assistant  at  the 
Cambridge  Obwnratoiy,  U.  S.      Traoa.  American  Acad.,  toL  iii.  p.  8a 
f  The  places  of  the  annular  nebula^  at  present  known  (for  1830)  are. 
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in  others  a  little  hazy  or  softened  at  the  borders.  Their 
light  is  in  some  perfectly  equable,  in  others  mottled  and  of 
a  very  peculiar  texture,  as  if  curdled.  They  are  compara- 
tively rare  objects,  not  above  four  or  five  and  twenty  having 
been  hitherto  observed,  and  of  these  nearly  three  fourths  are 
situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Being  very  interesting 
objects  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable.  *  Among 
these  may  be  more  particularly  specified  the  sixth  in  order, 
situated  in  the  Cross.  Its  light  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
star  of  the  6*7  magnitude,  its  diameter  about  \2'\  its  disc 
circular  or  very  slightly  elliptic,  and  with  a  clear,  sharp,  well- 
defined  outline,  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  planet 
with  the  exception  only  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  fine  and  ftiU 
blue  verging  somewhat  upon  green.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  phenomenon  of  a  blue  colour,  which  is 
so  rare  among  stars  (except  when  in  the  immediate  proxi- 
mity of  yellow  stars)  occurs,  though  less  strikingly,  in  three 
other  objects  of  this  class,  viz.  in  No.  4,  whose  colour  is  sky- 
blue,  and  in  Nos.  11  and  12,  where  the  tint,  though  paler,  is 
still  evident  Nos.  2,  7,  9,  and  12,  are  also  exceedingly 
characteristic  objects  of  this  class.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  1 1  (the 
latter  in  the  parallel  of  v  Aquarii,  and  about  5"  preceding 
that  star),  are  considerably  elliptic,  and  (respectively)  about 
38",  30"  and  15"  in  diameter.  On  the  disc  of  No.  3,  and 
very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  ellipse,  is  a  star  9m,  and 
the  texture  of  its  light,  being  velvety,  or  as  if  formed  of  fine 
dust,  clearly  indicates  its  resolvability  into  stars.  The  largest 
of  these  objects  is  No.  5,  situated  somewhat  south  of  the 
parallel  of  fi  UrsaB  Majoris  and  about  12"  following  that 
star.     Its  apparent  diameter  is  2^  4(K^,  which,  supposing  it 


*  Places  for  1830  of  tweUe  of  the  most  remarkable  planetary  nebuls. 


R.A. 

N.P.D. 

R.A. 

N.P.D. 

R.A. 

N.P.D. 

h.  m.  s. 

1.  7  34  8 

2.  9  16  39 

3.  9  59  58 
1.  10  16  36 

o   / 

104  80 
147  35 
189  36 
107  47 

h.  m.  B. 

5.  11  4  49 

6.  11  41  56 

7.  15  5  18 

8.  19  10  9 

o   / 

34  4 
116  14 
135  1 

83  46 

h.  in.  a* 
9.  19  34  21 

10.  19  40  19 

11.  80  54  53 
18.  83  17  44 

o  / 

104  33 
39  54 

108  8 
48  84 
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pliMcd  at  a  dutmoe  froB  w  Bot  Bote  tba   Aat  of  €1 

C  jgm,  voold  inplT  a  fiaear 

tliat  of  tlie  orUt  of  NcfitvBe.     The  Egjki  of 

fiube  is  perfectly  eqoabk  (csccfit  joat  at  the  e^ge,  whov  it  it 

tlij^tlj  acrfuaed),  aad  of  oooadenfale  btighfeaa.      Snsk  an 

appeanooe   would   not  be  ptgaeated  bj  a  g^obdar 

muAMmilj  fiUed  with  atan  or  lainiitoan  Batter^ 

tore  would  neoenaiilj  give  liae  to 

briigfatoen  towards  the  center  in  proportion  to  the 

timvened  bj  the  Tisnal  nj.     We  an^t,  theiefiDve,  be 

duoed  to  caodode  its  real  cunetitation  to  be  eitlKr  that  of  a 

hoDow  spherical  shdl  or  of  a  flat  diac»  presented  to  i»  (bj  a 

higblj  improbable  coincidaice)  in  a  plane  preciatly  ptipen- 

dicolar  to  the  Tisoal  nj. 

(877.)  Whatever  idea  we  maj  fann  of  the  real  nntnre 
of  such  a  bodjy  or  of  the  pknetaiy  nrfwihs  in  gencrd, 
which  all  agree  in  the  absence  of  central  coodeiMatioa,  it 
is  efident  that  the  intrinsic  splendour  of  their  smfinei^  if 
eofUmuous,  most  be  almost  infinitdy  lees  than  that  of  the 
sun.  A  drcular  portion  of  the  sun^s  disc,  sobtendb^  an 
ai^e  of  V,  would  give  a  light  equal  to  that  of  780  full 
mooos ;  while  among  all  the  objects  in  question  there  is  not 
one  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eje.  ^L  Arago  has 
surmised  that  they  maj  possiblj  be  envelopes  fihinmg  bj 
rejkcted  light,  from  a  solar  bodj  placed  in  their  center,  in- 
visible to  lis  bj  the  effect  of  its  excessive  distance ;  removincr, 
or  attemj>t.ing  to  remove  the  apparent  paradox  of  such  an 
explanation,  bj  the  optical  principle  that  an  illuminated 
surface  is  equallj  bright  at  all  distances,  and,  therefor^  if 
large  enough  to  subtend  a  measurable  angle^  can  be  equally 
well  seen,  whereas  the  central  body,  subtending  no  such 
ari;:le,  has  its  effect  on  our  sight  diminished  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  its  distance.*     The  immense  optical 

*  With  due  deference  to  so  high  an  authority  we  must  deniur  to  the  conclu« 
■ion.  Even  supposing  the  enveh  pe  to  reflect  and  scatter  (equallj  in  all  direc- 
tions) all  the  1i;:ht  of  tfie  central  sun,  the  portion  of  the  light  so  aeattervd  which 
would  fall  to  our  Nhare  could  not  exceed  that  which  that  sun  its«lf  would  aend 
to  us  by  direct  radiation.  But  this,  ex  kypotAet^  is  too  small  to  affect  the  eve 
with  any   luminous  perception,  wheu  concentrated  in  a  point,  much  l^^m  then 
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powers  applied  by  liOrd  Bo9se  to  the  examination  of  these 
enigmatical  objects  have  hitherto  only  added  to  the  mystery 
which  hangs  about  them,  by  disclosing  caprices  of  structure 
in  several  of  them  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.* 

(878.)  Double  nebulse  occasionally  occur — and  when  such 
is  the  case,  the  constituents  most  commonly  belong  to  the 
class  of  spherical  nebulse,  and  are  in  some  instances  undoubt- 
edly globular  clusters.  All  the  varieties  of  double  stars,  in 
fact,  as  to  distance,  position,  and  relative  brightness,  have 
their  counterparts  in  double  nebulse ;  besides  which  the  varie- 
ties of  form  and  gradation  of  light  in  the  latter  afford  room 
for  combinations  peculiar  to  this  class  of  objects.  Though 
the  conclusive  evidence  of  observed  relative  motion  be  yet 
wanting,  and  though  from  the  vast  scale  on  which  such  sys- 
tems are  constructed,  and  the  probable  extreme  slowness  of 
the  angular  motion,  it  may  continue  for  ages  to  be  so,  yet  it 
is  impossible,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  such  objects,  or  on 
the  figures  which  have  been  given  of  themt,  to  doubt  their 
physical  connexion.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  compa- 
rative rarity  of  the  objects  in  proportion  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  heavens,  so  cogent  in  the  case  of  the  double  stars,  is 
infinitely  more  so  in  that  of  the  double  nebulas.  Nothing 
more  magnificent  can  be  presented  to  our  consideration,  than 
such  combinations.  Their  stupendous  scale,  the  multitude 
of  individuals  they  involve,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  r^i- 
larity  which  many  of  them  present,  the  utter  disregard  of 
complication  in  thus  heaping  together  system  upon  system, 
and  construction  upon  construction,  leave  us  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  evidence  they  afford  of  infinite  power 
and  unfathomable  design. 

(879.)  Nebulae  of  regular  forms  often  stand  in  marked  and 
symmetrical  relation  to  stars,  both  single  and  double.  Thus 
we  are  occasionally  presented  with  the  beautiful  and  striking 
phaenomenon  of  a  sharp  and  brilliant  star  concentrically  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfectly  circular  disc  or  atmosphere  of  faint 

could  it  do  so  if  spread  over  a  surfiice  many  million  times  exceeding  in  angular 
area  the  apparent  disc  of  the  central  sun  itself.  (See  Annuaire  da  Bureau  des 
Longitudes,  1842,  p.  409,  410,  411.) 

*  See  the  fif^irpw  in  his  pspvr,  Phil.  Trans.  1850. 

t   i'liil.  Trans.  Ib'SS,  Plate  vli. 
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Bght,  in  some  csaes  djing  awmy  biBeiiablj  oo  all  ado^  ia 
others  mlmort  guddenly  tennifwitfd.  ThfeeemrelMmiamsStam 
Fine  examples  of  this  kiml  are  die  45th  and  69th  nebnfae  of 
Sir  Wm.  Henchel*8  fourth  ch«*  (K  A.  7^  19-  8»,  N.  P.  D. 
eS^  45',  and  3^  58*  36*,  59^  40^  in  vhich  stars  of  the 
8th  magnitude  are  snrroonded  bj  photospheres  of  the  kind 
above  described  respectivdj  of  12^  and  25^  in  £ameter. 
Among  stars  of  larger  magnitudes,  55  Andromeds  and 
8  Cannm  Yenatioorum  ma j  be  named  as  exhibiting  the  same 
phsmomenon  with  more  brillianej,  bnt  periiaps  with  leas 
perfect  r^nhritj. 

(880.)  The  connexion  of  ndmhe  with  double  stars  is  in 
many  instances  extremely  remarkable.  Thus  in  R.  A.  18^ 
7-  1%  N.  P.  D.  109^  56^  occurs  an  elliptic  nebula  having  its 
longer  axis  about  5(K^  in  which,  STmmetricallj  placed,  and 
rather  nearer  the  vertices  than  the  fod  of  the  ellipse,  are  the 
equal  individuals  of  a  double  star,  each  of  the  10th  magnitude. 
In  a  similar  combination  noticed  by  M.  Struve  (in  R.  A.  18^ 
25-,  N.  P.  D.  25^  7'),  the  stars  are  unequal  and  situated  pre- 
cisely at  the  two  extremities  of  the  major  axis.  In  R.  A.  13^ 
47-  33%  N.  P.  D.  1 29^  y,  an  oval  nebuk  of  2^  in  diameter  has 
very  near  its  center  a  close  double  star,  the  individuals  of 
which,  slightly  unequal,  and  about  the  9*10  magnitude,  are 
not  more  than  2^'  asunder.  The  nucleus  of  Messier's  64th 
nebula  is  *^  strongly  suspected  "  to  be  a  close  double  star  — 
and  several  other  instances  might  be  cited. 

(881.)  Among  the  nebulas  which,  though  deviating  more 
from  symmetry  of  form,  are  yet  not  wanting  in  a  certain 
regularity  of  figure,  and  which  seem  clearly  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  systems  of  a  definite  nature,  however  mysterious 
their  structure  and  destination,  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  27th  and  51st  of  Messier's  Catalogucf    This  consists 

*  The  c1«Mcs  here  referred  to  are  not  the  species  described  in  Art,  868.,  but 
li^ts  of  nebulas,  eight  in  number  arranged  according  to  brightness,  sixe,  density 
of  clustering,  &c.,  in  one  or  other  of  vhich  all  nebulas  were  originally  classed  by 
him.  CIsM  I.  contains  '*  Bright  nebulas ;  **  II.  **  Faint  do. ; "  III.  *«  Very  &int 
do.  ;••  IV.  ••  Planetary  nebuls,  stars  with  bars,  milky  chevelures,  short  rmys, 
remarkable  shapes,  See. ; "  V  •*  Very  large  nebulas ; "  VI.  «*  Very  compressed  rich 
clusters;*'  VII.  •*  Pretty  much  compressed  do.;"  VIII.  **  Coarsely  scattered 
clusters.** 

t  Place  for  1R30 :  R.  A.  1 9*  52»  I2«,  N.  P.  D.  67®  44',  and  R.  A.  13*  22- 
S9«,  N.P.D.  410  56'. 
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of  two  round  or  somewhat  oval  nebulous  masses  united  by  a 
short  neck  of  nearly  the  same  density.  Both  this  and  the 
masses  graduate  off  however  into  a  &inter  nebulous  enveloi)e 
which  completes  the  figure  into  an  elliptic  form^  of  which  the 
interior  masses  with  their  connexion  occupy  the  lesser  axis. 
Seen  in  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  aperture,  the  form  has 
considerable  regularity;  and  though  a  few  stars  are  here 
and  there  scattered  over  it,  it  is  unresolved.  Lord  Bosse, 
viewing  it  with  a  reflector  of  double  that  aperture,  describes 
and  figures  it  as  resolved  into  numerous  stars  with  much 
intermixed  nebula ;  while  the  symmetry  of  form  by  rendering 
visible  features  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  inferior  power,  is 
rendered  considerably  less  striking,  though  by  no  means  obli- 
terated. 

(882.)  The  51st  nebula  of  Messier,  viewed  through  an  18- 
inch  reflector,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  bright 
globular  nebula,  surrounded  by  a  ring  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  globe,  very  unequal  in  brightness  in  its  differ- 
ent parts,  and  subdivided  through  about  two-fiflhs  of  its  cir- 
cumference as  if  into  two  laminae,  one  of  which  appears  as  if 
turned  up  towards  the  eye  out  of  the  plane  of  the  rest.  Near 
it  (at  about  a  radius  of  the  ring  distant)  is  a  small  bright 
round  nebula.  Viewed  through  the  6-feet  reflector  of  Lord 
Kosse  the  aspect  is  much  altered.  The  interior,  or  what 
appeared  the  upturned  portion  of  the  ring,  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  nebulous  coil  or  convolution  tending  in  a  spiral  fonn 
towards  the  center,  and  a  general  tendency  to  a  spiroid 
arrangement  of  the  streaks  of  nebula  connecting  the  ring  and 
central  mass  which  this  power  brings  into  view,  becomes 
apparent,  and  forms  a  very  striking  feature.  The  outlying 
nebula  is  also  perceived  to  be  connected  by  a  narrow,  curved 
band  of  nebulous  light  with  the  ring,  and  the  whole,  if  not 
clearly  resolved  into  stars,  has  a  ^^  resolvable''  character  which 
evidently  indicates  its  composition.  (See  PL  VL  fig.  3.)  A 
still  more  decidedly  spiral  structure  is  indicated  by  Lord 
Rosse  in  Messier's  99th  nebula. 

(883.)  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  nebulae  of  totally  differ- 
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eoi  chancier.     Thej  are  of  Terj  great  extent,  ottevlj  deraJ 
of  all  epoMDetty  of  foniiy — oo  the  oontruj,  irregular  a»l 
eapricioiis  in  their  Ampm  and  ooorolntioni  to  m  moat  extra- 
ordinarj  degree,  and  no  leas  so  in  die  tfiatribiitiao  of  their 
lig^t.     Ko  two  of  them  can  be  aaid  to  present  anj  amibritj' 
of  figure  or  aqwet,  bnt  thej  have  one  important  diaracter  in 
common.     Thej  are  all  ntoated  in,  or  Terj  near,  the  boidcfa 
of  the  Milk  J  Way.     The  most  remote  frcNn  it  ia  that  in  die 
sword  handle  of  Orion,  wUdi  beii^  2(f  firom  the  galactic 
circle,  and  15^  from  the  Tinble  border  of  the  Via  Lactea,  might 
seem  to  form  an  exception,  though  not  a  strildi^  one.     Bnt 
this  yery  ntuation  may  be  adduced  as  a  corroboration  of  the 
general  riew  which  this  principle  of  localization   aaggeata. 
For  the  place  in  que^ion  is  situated  in  the  prokmg^tion  of 
that  faint  offset  of  the  Milky  Way  whidi  we  tnu^  (Art.  787.) 
from  a  and  t  Persei  towards  Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades,  and 
in  the  zone  of  Crreat  Stars  noticed  in  Art.  785.  as  an  ap- 
pendage of,  and  probably  bearing  relation  to  that  stratom. 

(884.)  From  this  it  would  appear  to  fc^w,  almost  as  a  nuitter 
of  course,  that  they  must  be  r^arded  as  outlying,  very  distant, 
and  as  it  were  detached  fragments  of  the  great  stratum  of  the 
Gralaxy,  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  when 
we  find  on  mapping  down  their  places  that  they  may  all  be 
grouped  in  four  great  masses  or  nebulous  r^ons,  —  that  of 
Orion,  of  Argo,  of  Sagittarius,  and  of  Cygnus.  And  thus, 
inductively,  we  may  gather  some  information  respecting  the 
structure  and  form  of  the  Gralaxy  itself,  which,  coidd  we  view 
it  as  a  whole,  from  a  distance  such  as  that  which  separates  us 
from  these  objects,  would  very  probably  present  itself  under 
an  aspect  quite  as  complicated  and  irregular. 

(885.)  The  great  nebula  surrounding  the  stars  marked  6  1 
in  the  sword  handle  of  Orion  was  discovered  by  Huygbens 
in  1656,  and  has  been  repeatedly  figured  and  describ^  by 
astronomers  since  that  time.  Its  appearance  varies  greatly 
(as  that  of  all  nebulous  objects  does)  with  the  instrumental 
power  applied,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  repre- 
sentations made  with  inferior  telescopes,  even  principal  fea- 
tures, to  say  nothing  of  subordinate   details.      Until    this 
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became  well  understood,  it  was  supposed  to  have  changed 
very  materially,  both  in  form  and  extent^  during  the  interval 
ela{)8ed  since  its  first  discovery.  No  doubt^  however,  now 
remains  that  these  supposed  changes  have  originated  partly 
from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
correctly  drawing,  and,  still  more,  engraving  such  objects, 
and  partly  from  a  want  of  sufficient  care  in  the  earlier  de- 
lineators themselves  in  fiiithfully  copying  that  which  they 
really  did  see.  Our  figure  (Pkte  IV.,  fig.  1.)  is  reduced 
from  a  larger  one  made  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
from  drawings  taken  with  an  18-inch  reflector  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  its  meridian  altitude  greatly  exceeds 
what  it  has  at  European  stations.  The  area  occupied  by 
this  figure  is  about  one  25th  part  of  a  square  degree,  extend- 
ing in  R.  A.  (or  horizontally)  2™  of  time,  equivalent  almost 
exactly  to  30^  in  arc,  the  object  being  very  near  the  equator, 
and  24^  vertically,  or  in  polar  distance.  The  figure  shows 
it  reversed  in  both  directions,  the  northern  side  being  lower- 
most, and  the  preceding  towards  the  left  hand.  In  form,  the 
brightest  portion  ofiers  a  resemblance  to  the  head  and  yawn- 
ing jaws  of  some  monstrous  animal,  with  a  sort  of  proboscis 
nmning  out  from  the  snout.  Many  stars  are  scattered  over 
it,  which  for  the  most  part  appear  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it,  and  the  remarkable  sextuple  star  0  1  Orionis,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  (Art  837.),  occupies 
a  most  conspicuous  situation  close  to  the  brightest  portion, 
at  almost  the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  jaws.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  within  the  area  of  the  trapezium  no 
nebula  exists.  The  general  aspect  of  the  less  luminous  and 
cirrous  portion  is  simply  nebulous  and  irresolvable,  but  the 
brighter  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  trapezium, 
forming  the  square  front  of  the  head,  is  shown  with  the  18-inch 
reflector  broken  up  into  masses  (very  imperfectly  represented 
in  the  figure),  whose  mottled  and  curdling  light  evidently 
indicates  by  a  sort  of  granular  texture  its  consisting  of  stars, 
and  when  examined  under  the  great  light  of  Lord  Rosse's 
reflector,  or  the  exquisite  defining  power  of  the  great  achro- 
matic at  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  is  evidently  perceived   to  con- 
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sist  of  clutstering  stars.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  whole  consisting  of  stars,  too  minute  to  be  diaooned 
individually  even  with  these  powerful  aids,  but  which  become 
visible  as  points  of  light  when  closely  adjacent  in  the  more 
crowded  parts  in  the  mode  already  more  than  once  suggested. 

(886.)  The  nebula  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  our 
figure.  Northward  of  0  about  33^^  and  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian  are  two  stars  marked  C  1  and  C  2  Ononis,  in- 
volved in  a  bright  and  branching  nebula  of  very  singular  form, 
and  south  of  it  is  the  star  i  Ononis,  which  b  also  involved 
in  strong  nebula.  Careful  examination  with  powerful  telcs 
scopes  has  traced  out  a  continuity  of  nebulous  light  between 
the  great  nebula  and  both  these  objects,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  nebulous  region  extends  northwards,  as 
far  as  f  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  is  involved  in  strong 
nebulosity,  as  well  as  several  smaller  stars  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Professor  Bond  has  given  a  beautiful  figure 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Trans.  American  Acad,  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  new  series,  voL  iiL 

(887.)  The  remarkable  variation  in  lustre  of  the  bright 
star  i;  in  Argo,  has  been  already  mentioned.  This  star  is 
situated  in  the  most  condensed  region  of  a  very  extensive 
nebula  or  congeries  of  nebular  masses,  streaks  and  branches, 
a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  Plate  IV.  The 
whole  nebula  is  spread  over  an  area  of  fully  a  square  degree 
in  extent,  of  which  that  included  in  the  figure  occupies  about 
one-fourth,  that  is  to  say,  28'  in  polar  distance,  and  32'  of 
arc  in  B.  A.,  the  portion  not  included  being,  though  fainter, 
even  more  capriciously  contorted  than  that  here  depicted, 
in  which  it  should  be  observed  that  the  preceding  side  is 
towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  southern  uppermost.  Viewed 
with  an  18-inch  reflector,  no  part  of  this  strange  object  shows 
any  sign  of  resolution  into  stars,  nor  in  the  brightest  and 
most  condensed  portion  adjacent  to  the  singular  oval  vacancy 
in  the  middle  of  the  figure  is  there  any  of  that  curdled 
appearance,  or  that  tendency  to  break  up  into  bright  knots 
with  intervening  darker  portions  which  characterize  the 
nebula  of  Orion,  and  indicate  its  resolvability.     The  whole 
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is  situated  in  a  very  rich  and  brilliant  part  of  the  Milky  Way, 
so  thickly  strewed  with  stars  (omitted  in  the  figure),  that  in 
the  area  occupied  by  the  nebula,  not  less  than  1200  have 
been  actually  counted,  and  their  places  in  B.  A.  and  P.D. 
determined.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  these  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  nebula,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  simple  con- 
tinuation over  it  of  the  general  ground  of  the  galaxy,  which 
on  an  average  of  two  hours  in  Right  Ascension  in  this 
period  of  its  course  contains  no  less  than  3138  stars  to  the 
square  degree,  all,  however,  distinct,  and  (except  where  the 
object  in  question  is  situated)  seen  projected  on  a  perfectly 
dark  heaven,  without  any  appearance  of  intermixed  nebulosity. 
The  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that  in  looking  at  it 
we  see  through,  and  beyond  the  Milky  Way,  far  out  into 
space,  through  a  starless  region,  disconnecting  it  altogether 
from  our  system.  "  It  is  not  easy  for  language  to  convey  a 
full  impression  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  spectacle 
which  this  nebula  offers,  as  it  enters  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope  fixed  in  Right  Ascension,  by  the  diurnal  motion, 
ushered  in  as  it  is  by  so  glorious  and  innumerable  a  procession 
of  stars,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  climax,"  and  in  a  part  of 
the  heavens  otherwise  full  of  interest.  One  other  bright 
and  very  remarkably  formed  nebula  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude precedes  it  nearly  on  the  same  parallel,  but  without 
any  traceable  connexion  between  them. 

(888.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Sagittarius  consists  of  several 
conspicuous  nebulae*  of  very  extraordinary  forms  by  no 
means  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  by  mere  description.  One  of 
them  (A,  1991 1)  id  singularly  trifid,  consisting  of  three  bright 
and  irregularly  formed  nebulous  masses,  graduating  away 
insensibly  externally,  but  coming  up  to  a  great  intensity  of 

•  About  R.A.  17»»  52»  N.P  D.  US^  1',  four  nebulae.  No.  41  of  Sir  Wm. 
HcTRchers  4th  class,  and  Nos.  1,  S,  S,  of  his  5th  all  connected  into  one  great 
complex  nebula.  —  In  R.  A.  17*"  53"  27>,  N.P.D.  IH^  21',  the  8th,  and  in 
IS*  11",  106^  15'.  the  17th  of  Messier*8  CaUlogue. 

f  This  number  refers  to  the  caulogue  of  nebuIsB  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1833.  The 
reader  will  find  figures  of  the  several  nebula  of  this  group  in  that  volume,  pi.  iv. 
fig.  35.,  in  the  Author's  **  Results  of  ObiterTations,  &c.,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  Plates  i.  fig.  1.,  and  ii.  figs.  1  and  2,  and  in  Mason's  Memoir  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  American  Phil.  Soc.,  vd.  vii.  art.  ziiL 
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light  at  their  interior  edges,  where  they  enclose  and  surronnd 
a  sort  of  three-forked  rift,  or  vacant  area,  abruptly  and  un- 
coutidy  crooked,  and  quite  void  of  nebulous  light.  A  beau- 
tiful triple  star  is  situated  precisely  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
these  nebulous  masses  just  where  the  interior  vacancy  forks 
out  into  two  channels.  A  fourth  nebulous  nuiss  spreads  like 
a  fan  or  downy  plume  from  a  star  at  a  little  Stance  firom  the 
triple  nebula. 

(889.)  Nearly  adjacent  to  the  last  described  nebula,  and 
no  doubt  connected  with  it,  though  the  connexion  has  not  yet 
been  traced,  is  situated  the  8th  nebula  of  Messier^s  Catalogue. 
It  is  a  collection  of  nebulous  folds  and  masses,  surrounding 
and  including  a  number  of  oval  dark  vacancies,  and  in 
one  place  coming  up  to  so  great  a  degree  of  brightness,  as  to 
offer  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  nucleus.  Superposed 
upon  this  nebula,  and  extending  in  one  direction  beyond  its 
area,  is  a  fine  and  rich  cluster  of  scattered  stars,  which  seem 
to  have  no  connexion  with  it,  as  the  nebula  does  not,  as  in 
the  region  of  Orion,  show  any  tendency  to  congregate  about 
the  stars. 

(890.)  The  19th  nebula  of  Messier^s  Catalogue,  though 
some  degrees  remote  from  the  othei^,  evidently  belongs  to 
this  group.  Its  form  is  very  remark: ible,  consisting  of  two 
loops  like  capital  Greek  Omegas,  the  one  bright,  the  other  ex- 
ceedingly faint,  connected  at  their  bases  by  a  broad  and  very 
bright  band  of  nebula,  insulated  within  which  by  a  narrow 
comparatively  obscure  border,  stands  a  bright,  resolvable 
knot,  or  what  is  probably  a  cluster  of  exceedingly  minute 
stars.  A  very  faint  round  nebula  stands  in  connexion  with 
the  upper  or  convex  portion  of  the  brighter  loop. 

(891.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Cygnus  consists  of  several 
large  and  irregular  nebulae,  one  of  which  passes  through  the 
double  star  k  Cygni,  as  a  long,  crooked,  narrow  streak,  forking 
out  in  two  or  three  places.  The  others*,  observed  in  the  first 
instance  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  by  the  author  of  this  work 
as  separate  nebuls,  have  been  traced  into  connexion  by  Mr. 
Mason,  and  shown  to  form  part  of  a  curii^us  and  intricate 
nebulous  system,  consisting,  1st,  of  a  long,  narrow,  curved, 

♦  R.  A   so**  49"  20",  N.P.D.  58®  27'. 
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and  forked  streak,  and  2d\ji  of  a  cellular  effusion  of  great 
extent,  in  which  the  nebula  occurs  intermixed  with,  and 
adhering  to  stars  around  the  borders  of  the  cells,  while  their 
interior  is  free  from  nebula,  and  almost  so  from  stars. 

(892.)  The  Magellanic  clouds,  or  the  nubecula^  (major  and 
minor),  as  they  are  called  in  the  celestial  maps  and  charts,  are, 
as  their  name  imports,  two  nebulous  or  cloudy  masses  of  light, 
conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, in  the  appearance  and  brightness  of  their  light  not 
unlike  portions  of  the  Milky  Way  of  the  same  apparent  size. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  round,  or  somewhat  oval,  and 
the  larger,  which  deviates  most  from  the  circular  form,  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  an  axis  of  light,  very  ill  defined,  and 
by  no  means  strongly  distinguished  from  the  general  mass, 
which  seems  to  open  out  at  its  extremities  into  somewhat 
oval  sweeps,  constituting  the  preceding  and  following  portions 
of  its  circumference.  A  small  patch,  visibly  brighter  than 
the  general  light  around,  in  its  following  part,  indicates  to 
the  naked  eye  the  situation  of  a  very  remarkable  nebula 
(No.  30.  Doradils  of  Bode's  catologue),  of  which  more  here- 
after. The  greatei^  nubecula  is  situated  between  the  me- 
ridians of  4'»  40"  and  6^  0"  and  the  parallels  of  156**  and  162^ 
of  N.P.D.,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  42  square  degrees. 
The  lesser,  between  the  meridians  •  0^  28™  and  1^  16™  and 
the  parallels  of  162**  and  165**  N.  P.  D.,  covers  about  ten  square 
degrees.  Their  d^ree  of  bri^ihtness  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  effect  of  strong  moonlight,  which  totally  obliterates  the 
lesser,  but  not  quite  the  greater. 

(893.)  When  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  the 
constitution  of  the  nubecula,  and  especially  of  the  nubecula 
major,  is  found  to  be  of  astonishing  complexity.  The  general 
ground  of  both  consists  of  large  tracts  and  patches  of  nebu- 
losity in  every  stage  of  resolution,  from  light,  irresolvable 
with  18  inches  of  reflecting  aperture,  up  to  perfectly  sepa- 
rated stars  like  the  Milky  Way,  and  clustering  groups  suffi- 
ciently insulated  and  condensed  to  come  under  the  designation 
of  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  pretty  rich  clusters.     But  be- 

*  It  is  laid  dowD  near)  j  an  hour  wrong  in  all  the  celestial  charts  and  globes. 
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sides  those,  there  are  also  nebulas  in  abundance,  both  regular 
and  irregular;  globular  clusters  in  every  state  of  condensation; 
and  objects  of  a  nebulous  character  quite  peculiar,  and  which 
have  no  analogue  in  any  other  region  of  the  hearens.  Such 
is  the  concentration  of  these  objects,  that  in  the  area  oocapied 
by  the  nubecula  major,  not  fewer  than  278  nebube  and 
clusters  have  been  enumerated,  besides  50  or  60  outliera, 
which  (considering  the  general  barrenness  in  such  objects  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood)  ought  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
as  its  appendages,  being  about  6^  per  square  degree,  which  very 
far  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other,  even  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  nebulous  heavens.  In  the  nubecula  minor,  the 
concentration  of  such  objects  is  less,  though  still  very  striking, 
37  having  been  observed  within  its  area,  and  6  adjacent,  but 
outlying.  The  nubeculse,  then,  combine,  each  within  its  own 
area,  characters  which  in  the  rest  of  the  heavens  are  no  less 
strikingly  separated, — viz.,  those  of  the  galactic  and  the  nebu- 
lar system.  Globular  clusters  (except  in  one  region  of  small 
extent)  and  nebulas  of  regular  elliptic  forms  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  are  found  congr^ated  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  a  part  of  the  heavens,  ^e  most 
remote  possible  from  that  circle ;  whereas,  in  the  nubeculsB, 
they  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  general  starry 
ground,  and  with  irregular  though  small  nebulae. 

(894.)  This  combination  of  characters,  rightly  considered, 
is  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  affording  an  insight  into  the 
probable  comparative  distance  of  stars  and  nebulcSy  and  the 
real  brightness  of  individual  stars  as  compared  one  with 
another.  Taking  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  nubecula 
major  at  3°,  and  regarding  its  solid  form  as,  roughly  speaking, 
spherical,  its  nearest  and  most  remote  parts  differ  in  their 
distance  from  us  by  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  our 
distance  from  its  center.  The  brightness  of  objects  situated 
in  its  nearer  portions,  therefore,  cannot  be  much  exaggerated, 
nor  that  of  its  remoter  much  enfeebled,  by  their  difference  of 
distance ;  yet  within  this  globular  space,  we  have  collected 
upwards  of  600  stars  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  magni- 
tudes, nearly  300  nebulae,  and  globular  and  other  clusters. 
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of  all  degrees  of  resolubtlity,  and  smaller  scattered  stars  innu'- 
merable  of  every  inferior  magnitude,  from  the  10th  to  such 
as  by  their  multitude  and  minuteness  constitute  irresolvable 
nebulosity,  extending  over  tracts  of  many  square  degrees. 
Were  there  but  one  such  object,  it  might  be  maintained  with- 
out utter  improbability  that  its  apparent  sphericity  is  only  an 
effect  of  foreshortening,  and  that  in  reality  a  much  greater  pro- 
portional difference  of  distance  between  its  nearer  and  more 
remote  parts  exists.  But  such  an  adjustment,  improbable 
enough  in  one  case,  must  be  rejected  as  too  much  so  for  fair 
argument  in  two.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  demon- 
strated fact,  that  stars  of  the  7th  or  8th  magnitude  aniT  irre- 
solvable nebula  may  co-exist  within  limits  of  distance  not 
differing  in  proportion  more  than  as  9  to  10,  a  conclusion  which 
must  inspire  some  degree  of  caution  in  admitting,  as  certain, 
many  of  the  consequences  which  have  been  rather  strongly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

(895.)  Immediately  preceding  the  center  of  the  nubecula 
minor,  and  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  same  group,  occurs 
the  superb  globular  cluster.  No.  47.  Toucani  of  Bode,  very 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  one  of  the  finest  objects  of  this 
kind  in  the  heavens.  It  consbts  of  a  very  condensed  spherical 
mass  of  stars,  of  a  pale  rose  colour^  concentrically  enclosed  in 
a  much  less  condensed  globe  of  white  ones,  15^  or  20'  in 
diameter.  This  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  list  of  such  clusters 
in  Art.  867. 

(896.)  Within  the  nubecula  major,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  faintly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  the  singular  nebula 
(marked  as  the  star  30  Doradiis  in  Bode's  Catalogue)  noticed 
by  Lacaille  as  resembling  the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet.  It 
occupies  about  one-500th  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  nu- 
becula, and  is  so  satisfactorily  represented  in  plate  Y.,  fig.  1., 
as  to  render  further  description  superfluous. 

(897.)  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  mention  of 
two  phenomena,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
some  slight  degree  of  nebulosity  about  the  sun  itself,  and  even 
to  place  it  in  the  list  of  nebulous  stars.  The  first  is  that 
called  the  zodiacal  light,  which  may  be  seen  any  very  clear 
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evening  soon  after  sunset,  about  the  months  of  March>  April, 
and  May,  or  at  the  opposite  seasons  before  sunrise,  as  a  cone 
or  lenticularly-ehaped  light,  extending  from  the  horizon  ob- 
liquely upwards,  and  following  generally  the  course  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun's  equator.     The  apparent 
angular  distance  of  its  vertex  from  the  sun  varies,  according 
to  circumstances,  from  40^  to  90%  and  the  breadth  of  its  base 
perpendicular  to  its  axis  from  8**  to  3(f.     It  is  extremely 
faint  and  ill  defined,  at  least  in  this  climate,  though  better 
seen   in  tropical  regions,  but  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
atmospheric  meteor  or  aurora  borealis.     It  is  manifestly  in 
the  nature  of  a  lenticularly-formed  envelope*,  surrounding  the 
sun,  and  extending  beyond  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  attidning  that  of  the  earth,  since  its 
vertex  has  been  seen  fully  90^  from  the  sun*s  place  in  a  great 
circle.     It  may  be  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  the  denser 
part  of  that  medium,  which,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe, 
resists  the  motion  of  comets ;  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the  actual 
materials  of  the  tails  of  millions  of  those  bodies,  of  which 
they  have  been  stripped  in  their  successive  perihelion  pas- 
sages (Art  566.).     An  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  it  cannot  be,  since  the  existence  of  a 
gaseous   envelope  propagating  pressure  from  part  to  part; 
subject  to  mutual  friction  in  its  strata,  and  therefore  rotating 
in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time  with  the  central  body ; 
and  of  such  dimensions  and  ellipticity,  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  dynamical  laws.     If  its  particles  have  inertia,  they  must 
necessarily  stand  with  respect  to  the  sun  in  the  relation  of  se- 
parate and  independent  minute  planets,  each  having  its  own 
orbit,  plane  of  motion,  and  periodic  time.  The  total  mass  being 
almost  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  mutual  perturba-- 
tion  is  out  of  the  question,  though  collisions  among  such  as 
may  cross  each  other's  paths  may  operate  in  the  course  of 
indefinite  ages  to  effect  a  subsidence  of  at  least  some  portion 
of  it  into  the  body  of  the  sun  or  those  of  the  planets. 

*   I  cannot  imagine  upon  what  grounds  Humboldt  persists  in  a!<;cribing  to  it 
the  form  of  a  ring  encircling  the  sun.  (Author.) 
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(898.)  Nothing  prevents  that  these  particles^  or  some 
among  them^  may  have  some  tangible  size^  and  be  at  very 
great  distances  from  each  other.  Compared  with  planets 
visible  in  our  most  powerful  telescopes^  rocks  and  stonj 
masses  of  great  size  and  weight  would  be  but  as  the  im- 
palpable dust  which  a  sunbeam  renders  visible  as  a  sheet  of 
light  when  streaming  through  a  narrow  chink  into  a  dark 
chamber.  It  is  a  fact,  established  by  the  most  indisputable 
evidence,  that  stony  masses  and  lumps  of  iron  do  occasionally, 
and  indeed  by  no  means  unfrequently,  fall  upon  the  earth  from 
the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere  C where  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible they  can  have  been  generated),  and  that  they  have 
done  so  from  the  earliest  times  of  history.  Four  instances 
are  recorded  of  persons  being  killed  by  their  fall.  A  block 
of  stone  fell  at  JBgos  Potamos,  B.C.  465,  as  large  as  two 
mill-stones ;  another  at  Nami,  in  921,  projected,  like  a  rock, 
four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  into  which  it  was 
seen  to  fall.  The  emperor  Jehangire  had  a  sword  forged 
from  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  which  fell,  in  1620,  at  Jahlinder, 
in  the  Punjab.*  Sixteen  instances  of  the  fall  of  stones  in 
the  British  Isles  are  well  authenticated  to  have  occurred  since 
1620,  one  of  them  in  London.  In  1803,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  thousands  of  stones  were  scattered  by  the  explosion 
into  fragments  of  a  large  fiery  globe  over  a  region  of  twenty 
or  thirty  square  miles  around  the  town  of  L'Aigle,  in  Nor^ 
mandy.  The  fact  occurred  at  mid-day,  and  the  circumstances 
were  officially  verified  by  a  commission  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, f  These,  and  innumerable  other  instances  $,  fully 
establish  the  general  fact ;  and  after  vain  attempts  to  account 
for  it  by  volcanic  projection,  either  from  the  earth  or  the 
moon,  the  planetary  nature  of  these  bodies  seems  at  length 
to  be  almost  generally  admitted.  The  heat  which  they  pos- 
sess when  fallen,  the  igneous  phaenomena  which  accompany 
them,  their  explosion  on  arriving  within  the  denser  r^ons 

*  See  the  emperor't  own  very  remarkable  account  of  the  occurrence,  trans- 
lated in  Phil  Trans.  1793,  p.  80S. 

t  See  M.  Biot*8  report  in  M^m.  de  I'lnstitut  180G. 

i  See  a  list  of  upwards  of  200,  published  by  Cbladni,  Annala  du  Bureau  des 
Longitudes  de  France,  1825. 
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of  our  atmosphere^  &c.,  are  all  sufficiently  accounted  for  on 
physical  principles,  by  the  condensation  of  the  ^  before 
them  in  consequence  of  their  enormous  velocity,  and  by  the 
relations  of  air  in  a  highly  attenuated  state  to  heat.* 

(899.)  Besides  stony  and  metallic  masses,  however,  it  b 
probable  that  bodies  of  very  different  natures,  or  at  least  states 
of  aggregation,  are  thus  circulating  round  the  sun.  Shooting 
stars,  often  followed  by  long  tndns  of  light,  and  those  great 
fiery  globes,  of  more  rare,  but  not  tery  uncommon  occurrence, 
which  are  seen  traversing  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere, 
sometimes  leaving  trains  behind  them  remaining  for  many 
minutes,  sometimes  bursting  with  a  loud  explosion,  sometimes 
becoming  quietly  extinct,  may  not  unreasonably  be  presumed 
to  be  bodies  extraneous  to  our  planet,  which  only  become  visi- 
ble when  in  the  act  of  grazing  the  confines  of  our  atmosphere. 
Among  the  last  mentioned  meteors  are  some  which  can  hardly 
be  supposed  solid  masses.  The  remarkable  meteor  of  Aug.  18, 
1783,  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Shetland  to  Rome, 
with  a  velocity  of  about  30  miles  per  second,  at  a  height  of  50 
miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  light  greatly  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  full  moon,  and  a  real  diameter  of  fully  half  a 
mile.  Yet  with  these  vast  dimensions,  it  made  a  sudden  bend 
in  its  course ;  it  changed  its  form  visibly,  and  at  length  quietly 
separated  into  several  distinct  bodies,  accompanying  each 
other  in  parallel  courses,  and  each  followed  by  a  tail  or  train. 

(900.)  There  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  shooting 
stars,  which  very  strongly  corroborate  the  idea  of  their  ex- 
traneous or  cosmical  origin,  and  their  circulation  round  the 
sun  in  definite  orbits.  On  several  occasions  they  have  been 
observed  to  appear  in  unusual,  and,  indeed,  astonishing  num- 
bers, so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  shower  of  rockets,  or  of 
snow-flakes  falling,  and  brilliantly  illuminating  the  whole 
heavens  for  hours  together,  and  that  not  in  one  locality,  but 
over  whole  continents  and  oceans,  and  even  (in  one  instance) 
in  both  hemispheres.  Now  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that, 
whenever  this  great  display  has  been  exhibited  (at  least  in 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1848,  p.  195.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  new 
chemical  element  has  been  detected  in  any  of  the  numerous  mcteoroUt«s  which 
have  been  subjected  to  analysis. 
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modern  times),  it  has  uniformly  happened  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  12th  and  ISth,  or  on  that  between  the  13th  and 
14th  of  November.  Such  cases  occurred  in  1799,  1823, 
1832,  1833,  and  1834.  On  tracing  back  the  records  of 
similar  phaenomena,  it  has  been  ascertained,  moreover,  that 
more  often  those  identical  nights,  but  sometimes  those  imme- 
diately adjacent,  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  habitually 
signalized  by  such  exhibitions.  Another  annually  recurring 
epoch,  in  which,  though  far  less  brilliant,  the  display  of 
meteors  is  more  certain  (for  that  of  November  is  often  inter- 
rupted for  a  great  many  years),  is  that  of  the  10th  of  August, 
on  which  night,  and  on  the  9th  and  11th,  numerous,  large, 
and  bright  shooting  stars,  with  trains,  are  almost  sure  to  be 
seen.  Other  epochs  of  periodic  recurrence,  less  marked  than 
the  above,  have  also  been  to  a  certain  extent  established. 

(901.)  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  such  a  recurrence  of 
identical  dates  of  very  remarkable  phasnomena  to  accident. 
Annual  periodicity,  irrespective  of  geographical  position, 
refers  us  at  once  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  earth  in  its 
annual  orbit,  and  leads  direct  to  the  conclusion  that  at  that 
place  the  earth  incurs  a  liability  to  frequent  encounters  or 
concurrences  with  a  stream  of  meteors  in  their  progress  of 
circulation  round  the  sun.  Let  us  test  this  idea  by  pursuing 
it  into  some  of  its  consequences.  In  the  first  place  then, 
supposing  the  earth  to  plunge,  in  its  yearly  circuit,  into  a 
uniform  rinff  of  innumerable  small  meteor-planets,  of  such 
breadth  as  would  be  traversed  by  it  in  one  or  two  days ; 
since  during  this  small  time  the  motions,  whether  of  the 
earth  or  of  each  individual  meteor,  may  be  taken  as  uniform 
and  rectilinear,  and  those  of  all  the  latter  (at  the  place  and 
time)  parallel,  or  very  nearly  so,  it  will  follow  that  the  relative 
motion  of  the  meteors  referred  to  the  earth  as  at  rest,  will  be 
also  uniform,  rectilinear,  and  paratteL  Viewed,  therefore, 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  (or  from  any  point  in  its  cir- 
cumference, if  we  neglect  the  diurnal  velocity  aa  very  small 
compared  with  the  annual)  they  will  all  appear  to  diverge 
from  a  common  point,  ^ed  in  relation  to  the  celestial  sphere^ 
as  if  emanating  from  a  sidereal  apex  (Art  115.). 
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(902,)  Now  this  is  preciBcly  what  actually  haf^^ena.  The 
meteors  of  the  12th — 14th  of  November,  or  at  least  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  describe  apparently  arcs  of  great 
circles,  passing  through  or  near  y  Leonis.  No  matter  what 
the  situation  of  that  star  with  respect  to  the  horiion  or  to  its 
east  and  west  points  may  be  at  the  lime  of  observation,  the 
paths  of  the  meteors  all  appear  to  diverge  from  that  star. 
On  the  9th — 11th  of  August  the  geometrical  fact  is  the 
same,  the  apex  only  differing ;  B  Camelopardali  being  for 
that  epoch  the  point  of  divergence.  As  we  need  not  suppose 
the  meteoric  ring  coincident  in  its  plane  with  the  ecliptic, 
and  as  for  a  ring  of  meteors  we  may  substitute  an  elliptio 
annulus  of  any  reasonable  excentricity,  so  that  both  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  each  meteor  may  differ  to  any  extent 
from  the  earth's,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  and  obvious 
difference  in  latitude  of  these  apices  at  all  militating  against 
the  conclusion. 

(903.)  If  the  meteors  be  uniformly  distributed  in  such  a 
ring  or  elliptic  annulus,  the  earth's  encounter  with  them  in 
every  revolution  will  be  certain,  if  it  occur  once.  But  if  the 
ring  be  broken,  if  it  be  a  succession  of  groupes  revolving  in 
an  ellipse  in  a  period  not  identical  with  that  of  the  earth, 
years  may  pass  without  a  rencontre ;  and  when  such  happen, 
they  may  differ  to  any  extent  in  their  intensity  of  character, 
according  as  richer  or  poorer  groupes  have  been  encoun- 
tered. 

(904.)  No  other  plausible  explanation  of  these  highly  cha- 
racteristic features  (the  annual  periodicity,  and  divergence 
from  a  common  apex,  always  alike  for  each  respective  epoch) 
has  been  even  attempted,  and  accordingly  the  opinion  is 
generally  gaining  ground  among  astronomers  that  shooting 
stars  belong  to  their  department  of  science,  and  great  interest 
is  excited  in  their  observation  and  the  further  development  of 
their  laws.  The  most  connected  and  systematic  series  of 
observations  of  them,  having  for  their  object  to  trace  out  their 
relative  paths  with  respect  to  the  earth,  are  those  of  Benzen- 
berg  and  Brandes,  who,  by  noting  the  instants  and  apparent 
places  of  appearance  and  extinction,  as  well  as  the  precise 
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apparent  paths  among  the  stars,  of  individual  meteors,  from 
the  extremities  of  a  measured  base  line  nearly  50,000  feet 
in  length,  were  led  to  conclude  that  their  heights  at  the 
instant  of  their  appearance  and  disappearance  vary  from 
16  miles  to  140,  and  their  relative  velocities  firom  18  to  36 
miles  per  second,  velocities  so  great  as  dearly  to  indicate  an 
independent  planetary  circulation  round  the  sun*  [A  very 
remarkable  meteor  or  bolide,  which  appeared  on  the  19th 
August,  1847,  was  observed  at  Dieppe  and  at  Paris,  with 
sufficient  precision  to  admit  of  calculation  of  the  elements 
of  its  orbit  in  absolute  space*  This  calculation  has  been 
performed  by  M.  Petit,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Tou- 
louse, and  the  following  hyperbolic  elements  of  its  orbit  round 
the  sun  are  stated  by  him  (Astr.  Nachr.  701.)  as  its  result ; 
viz.,  Semimajor  axis  =  —0*3240083 ;  ezcentricity  =3*95 130; 
perihelion  distance  =  0*95626 ;  inclination  to  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator,  18^  20'  18^^ ;  ascending  node  on  the  same  plane, 
10^  34'  48'' ;  motion  direct.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  body  would  have  occupied  no  less  than  37340  years  in 
travelling  from  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  sup- 
posed to  have  a  parallax  of  1"]. 

(905.)  It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  the  earth 
approaching  to  such  as  differ  but  little  from  it  in  direction 
and  velocity,  may  have  attached  many  of  them  to  it  as  per- 
manent satellites,  and  of  these  there  may  be  some  so  laige, 
and  of  such  texture  and  solidity,  as  to  shine  by  reflected 
light,  and  become  visible  (such,  at  least,  as  are  very  near  the 
earth)  for  a  brief  moment,  suffering  extinction  by  plunging 
into  the  earth's  shadow;  in  other  words,  undergoing  totid 
eclipse.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  has  given  geometrical  formuIsB  for  calculating  their 
distances  from  observations  of  this  nature.*  The  observations 
of  M.  Petit  would  lead  us  to  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  such  body,  revolving  round  the  earth,  as  a  satellite, 
in  about  3  hours  20  minutes,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  equal 
to  2*513  radii  of  the  earth  from  its  center,  or  5000  miles 
above  its  surfaccf 

*  Phi).  Mag.,  Lond.  Ed.  Dub.  1848,  p.  80. 
t  Comptes  Rendiu,  Oct.  12.  1846,  and  Aug.  9.  1847. 
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<tOa  c)  la  art.  400.  tk  ^uli^um  tt  htm  Vr  bietiam  i 
wigpitLii  *■  a&r£ag  s  [imHi  ruiliMliiiw  oftk  taffth-f 
■okrlmt,  wnboataaaaleoabBitiaB.  A  tctt  aid  dnwiiM 
mtrotMitd  oa  grooDds  aariUng  i  iifci  i  tkiia  msBMaUe  a 
ewca  fJuiaUe  b^  Bhob,  b«  ■ftawirii  vocked  iaoD  a  cir 
CBBMtaiitHl  and  ckbontc  theorr  bf  the  dder  Sc^n^  wUd 
ifcri  beat  to  i  iiiiriii  is  a  eomMod,  i^id,  tjIwImij  a 
gjiatarj  tuotkni  of  tbc  |»rticleB  of  boAea,  baa  of  bCe  bm 
pvt  ftmraid  into  gnat  pnaniaaiee  br  Meaoa.  Joale  av 
ThomaOB.  Aecar&tg  to  tfaia  ttwry  matioa  opee  ggiici  ilrf 
^  btnrerer  or^rnating,  it  acrer  denrored,  bat  cwitiiim.i  ti 
■obaut  to  the  form  of  **  tu  nra '  wwatg  Ae  mulnuki  o 
bodin,  eren  when  bj  tkrir  impact  or  mntnal  ofaatmctiai 
they  a^ptar  to  bare  been  broogbt  to  nA*  Tbe  "  via  Tin ' 
M1I7  takei  aootber  form,  and  ■■  iTliw  ininatrH,  aa  ioocaeK 
vibratory  or  gyratory  moTcnent,  amai^  ibor  molagulf ;  ai 
Mich  it  a  heat,  or  light,  or  botli,  and  is  oamnnnicated  to  ^ 
nwleciilca  of  the  Inminifcamu  ether,  aad  ao  diatribotn 
throaghont  that  ether,  cooatitatii^  the  phanoneiM  of  radiani 
I^t  and  heat  Granting  a  feir  postulates  (not  Tory  euy  a 
conception,  and  still  leas  so  of  adndaBon  when  oonc^Tcd, 
this  theory  is  not  withont  it«  plaosibilitT,  and  certainly  doe 
fun  it«  own  conrentions)  give  a  consietent  account  of  tlie  pro 
dnctii^  of  heat  by  friction  and  impact.  It  has  been  appliet 
by  MestTS.  Watherson  and  Thomson  to  exfdain  the  evolu 
tion  of  solar  light  and  heat,  as  foDowa.  According  to  th< 
former,  the  meteorolites  which,  reTolviog  in  very  excentric  01 
CMneticorbits,  arrive  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  atmoephen 
are  prectintated  on  the  sun's  surface  in  such  abundance,  anc 
with  such  velodty,  as  to  generate  in  the  way  above  describee 
the  totality  of  the  emitted  radiants.  Prof.  Tbomson,  undis- 
may ed  as  would  appear  by  the  perpetual  battery  thus  kepi 
up  on  the  sun's  surface  (on  every  square  foot  of  which,  01 
Mr.  Watherson's  view  of  the  subject,  a  woght  of  mattei 
equal  to  5  lbs.  would  require  to  be  delivered  per  hour  with  1 
velocity  of  380  miles  per  second,  covering  the  whole  aorfacc 
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with  stony  or  other  solid  material,  to  the  depth  of  12  feet  per 
annum,  if  of  the  density  of  granite,)  prefers  to  consider  the 
nebula  of  the  zodiacal  light  in  a  vaporous  state  as  conti- 
nually subsiding  into  the  sun,  by  gradual  spiral  approach, 
until  suddenly  meeting  with  greatly  increased  resistance  in 
its  atmosphere  (as  arriving  in  a  state  of  more  rapid  revolu- 
tion) by  friction  on  the  external  envelope  or  photosphere  of  its 
surface  (art  389.),  produces  there  the  heat  and  light  actually 
observed ;  whereas  the  theory  of  Mr.  Watherson  would  place 
its  origin  on  the  solid  surface  itself,  contrary  to  the  observed 
fact*  Our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  what  degree 
of  support  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the  sun's  surface  as  de- 
scribed in  arts.  386. — 395.  affords  to  either  of  these  explana- 
tions. 

*  The  quantity  of  matter  annually  required  to  be  deposited  on  the  sun, 
whether  in  a  pulverulent,  liquid,  or  vaporous  form,  by  Prof.  Thomson's  theory. 
Is  nearly  double  of  that  called  for  by  Mr.  Watherson's,  viz.,  24  feet  of  granite 
per  annum,  1. 1,  a  mile  in  260  years ;  so  that  the  sun*s  apparent  diameter  would 
be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  1''  per  100,000  years  on  this  hypothesis. 
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(906;.  Time,  like  distaaoe,  may  be  measured  bj  oompariaoo 
with  staodardfl  of  any  length,  and  all  that  is  reqoiaite  for 
ascertaining  correctly  the  length  of  any  intenral,  is  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  standard  to  the  interval  throughout  its 
whole  txUsuty  without  Oferiapping  on  the  one  hand,  or 
leaving  unmcasure^l  vacancies  on  the  other;  to  determine, 
without  the  possible  error  of  a  unit,  the  number  of  integer 
staridanls  which  the  interval  admits  of  being  interposed 
Ix^twecn  its  beginning  and  end;  and  to  estimate  precisely 
the  fraction,  over  and  above  an  integer,  which  remains  when 
all  the  [KMMible  integers  are  subtracted. 

(907).  But  though  ail  standard  units  of  time  are  equally 
[lossililc,  theoretically  speaking,  yet  ail  are  not,  practicaUy, 
equally  c^>nvcnicnt.  The  solar  day  is  a  natnral  interval 
which  the  wants  and  occupations  of  man  in  every  state  of 
ttocuiiy  force  uj)on  him,  and  compel  him  to  adopt  as  his 
fundamental  unit  of  time.  Its  length  as  estimated  from  the 
dcfmrture  of  the  sun  from  a  given  meridian,  and  its  next 
return  to  the  same,  is  subject,  it  is  true,  to  an  annual  fluctua- 
tion in  excess  and  defect  of  its  mean  value,  amounting  at  its 
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maximum  to  full  half  a  minute.  But  except  for  astronomical 
purposes^  this  is  too  small  a  change  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  its  use^  or  to  attract  any  attention^  and  the 
tacit  substitution  of  its  mean  for  its  true*  (or  variable)  value 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  made  from  the  earliest 
ages,  by  the  ignorance  of  mankind  that  any  such  fluctuation 
existed. 

(908).  The  time  occupied  by  one  complete  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis,  or  the  mean  *  sidereal  day,  may  be  shewn, 
on  dynamical  principles,  to  be  subject  to  no  variation  from 
any  external  cause,  and  although  its  duration  would  be 
shortened  by  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  itself, 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  gradual  escape  of  its  internal 
heat,  and  consequent  refrigeration  and  shrinking  of  the 
whole  mass,  yet  theory,  on  the  one  hand,  has  rendered  it 
almost  certain  that  this  cause  cannot  have  effected  any  per- 
ceptible amount  of  change  during  the  history  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem 
observations  affords  every  corroboration  to  this  conclusion. 
From  such  comparisons,  Laplace  has  concluded  that  the 
sidereal  day  has  not  changed  by  so  much  as  one  hundredth  of  a 
second  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The  mean  sidereal  day 
therefore  possesses  in  perfection  the  essential  quality  of  a 
standard  unit,  that  of  complete  invariability.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  mean  sidereal  year,  if  estimated  upon  an  average 
sufSciently  large  to  compensiite  the  minute  fluctuations  arising 
from  the  periodical  variations  of  the  major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  due  to  planetary  perturbation  (Art.  668.). 

(909.)  The  mean  solar  day  is  an  immediate  derivative  of 
the  sidereal  day  and  year,  being  connected  with  them  by 
the  same  relation  which  determines  the  synodic  from  the 
sidereal  revolutions  of  any  two  planets  or  other  revolving 
bodies  (Art  418.).  The  exact  determination  of  the  ratio  of 
the  sidereal  to  the  solar  day,  which  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  astronomy,  is  however,  in  some  degree,  com- 
plicated by  the  effect  of  precession,  which  renders  it  necessary 

*  The  true  sidereal  day  is  variable  by  the  eflfeet  of  nutation  ;  but  the  Tari- 
atinn  (an  excessiTely  minute  fraction  of  tht  whole)  oompensatct  itaelf  in  a  re» 
volution  of  the  moon's  nodes. 
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to  <Tuiringii'uih  between  the  abioliite  tune  of  the  eard 
rotAtion  on  its  axis,  (the  real  n>timl  and  ioranable  Ftandai 
(^  comparisoD,)  and  the  mtan  interral  between  twooooceasn 
retoniA  of  a  given  star  to  the  same  meridian,  or  rather  of 
given  meridian  to  the  same  star,  which  not  oolj  differa  br 
minute  quantity-  Irom  the  ndeieal  daj,  bat  is  actually  nc 
the  same  for  all  stars.  As  this  is  a  pMnt  to  wlu<^ 
little  di£ScuIty  of  conception  is  apt  to  attach,  it  will  fa 
Docesaary  to  explain  it  in  some  detail  Siq^xMe  then  v  tb 
pole  of  Uie  ecliptic,  and  P  that  of  the  eqninoctial,  A  B  C  1 
the  sobUtial  and  equinoctial  oolures  at  any  given  cpod^  an 
Fpqr  the  small  ^rcle  deaoribed  by  P  about  «  in  on 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  i.  c  in  25870  yean,  <»■  944830 
soUr  days,  all  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ABC  C 
Let  S  be  a  star  anywhere  utuated  on  the  ecliptic,  or  AeftMv 
it  and  the  small  circle  Pgr.     Then  if  the  pole  P  were  i 


rest,  a  meridian  of  the  earth  setting  ont  from  P  S  C,  an< 
revolving  in  the  direction  C  D,  will  come  again  to  the  ata 
after  the  exact  lapra  of  one  sidereal  day,  or  one  rotation  o 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  P  is  not  at  rest  After  the  laps« 
of  one  such  day  it  will  have  come  into  the  eituation  (suppose 
p,  the  vernal  equinox  B  having  retreated  to  h,  and  th< 
oolure  P  C  having  taken  up  the  new  portion  p  e.  Now  ( 
conical  movement  impresaed  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  t 
globe  already  rotating  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  impreaseiJ 
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on  the  whole  globe  round  the  axis  of  the  cone,  in  addition 
to  that  which  the  globe  has  and  retains  round  its  own  inde-> 
pendent  axis  of  revolution.  Such  a  new  rotation,  in  trans- 
ferring P  to  py  being  performed  round  an  axis  passing 
through  T,  will  not  alter  the  situation  of  that  point  of  the 
globe  which  has  t  in  its  zenith.  Hence  it  follows  that  pirc 
passing  through  %  will  be  the  position  taken  up  hj  the 
meridian  P  t  C  after  the  lapse  of  an  exact  sidereal  day.  But 
this  does  not  pass  through  S,  but  falls  short  of  it  bj  the 
hour-angle  «r/7  S,  which  is  yet  to  be  described  before  the 
meridian  comes  up  to  the  star.  The  meridian,  then,  has  lost 
so  much  on,  or  lagged  so  much  behind,  the  star  in  the  lapse 
of  that  interval.  The  same  is  true  whatever  be  the  arc  P/?. 
After  the  lapse  of  any  number  of  days,  the  pole  being 
transferred  to  p,  the  spherical  angle  tt  /?  S  will  measure  the 
total  hour  angle  which  the  meridian  has  lost  on  the  star. 
Now  when  S  lies  any  where  between  C  and  r,  this  angle 
continually  increases  (though  not  uniformly),  attaining  180^ 
when  p  comes  to  r,  and  still  (as  will  appear  by  following  out 
the  movement  beyond  r)  increasing  thence  till  it  attains  360° 
when  p  has  completed  its  circuit.  Thus  in  a  whole  revolution 
of  the  equinoxes,  the  meridian  will  have  lost  one  exact 
revolution  upon  the  star,  or  in  9448300  sidereal  days,  will 
have  re-attained  the  star  only  9448299  times:  in  other 
words,  the  length  of  the  day  measured  by  the  mean  of  the 
successive  arrivals  of  any  star  outside  of  the  circle  V  pqr  on 
one  and  the  same  meridian  is  to  the  absolute  time  of  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  as  9448300  :  9448299,  or  as 
1-00000011  to  1. 

(910.)  It  is  otherwise  of  a  star  situated  within  this  circle, 
as  at  0-.  For  such  a  star  the  angle  i^p  o-,  expressing  the 
lagging  of  the  meridian,  increases  to  a  maximum  for  some 
situation  o{  p  between  q  and  r,  and  decreases  again  to  o  at  r ; 
after  which  it  takes  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  meridian 
begins  to  get  in  advance  of  the  star,  and  continues  to  get 
more  and  more  so,  till  p  has  attidned  some  point  between 
$  and  P,  where  the  advance  is  a  maximum,  and  thence 
decreases  again  to  o  when  p  has  completed  its  circuit.     For 
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any  star  bo  ntustod,  then,  tke  mean  of  all  liia  daja  ao 
estimated  through  a  whole  period  of  the  equmooDea  ia  an 
abeolute  udereal  dc^,  aa  if  ptecenioii  had  no  enstence. 

(911.)  If  we  oompare  the  sun  with  a  star  ntaated  in  tlie 
ediptie^  the  odereal  jear  is  the  mean  of  aU  the  intervala  of 
its  arriyal  at  that  star  thvooghont  indefinito  ages,  or  (withoot 
fear  of  sennble  eiror)  throoghoat  leoorded  haitotj.  Now*  if 
we  would  oalcolate  ihd  sjrnodic  ddereal  revolntion  of  Ae  ann 
andof  a  meridian  of  the  earth  iyrj/brtnef  <d«  jftirjajiiteatei^ 
aoooxding  to  the  principleB  of  Art  418.,  we  nmrt  proceed  aa 
follows:  Let  D  be  the  length  of  the  mean  solar  day  (or 
synodio  daj  in  question)  d  the  mean  ndereal  reTolution  of 
the  men JUan  u^Uh  rtfertmot  to  ti^  Bome  star,  and  y  the  ddereal 
year.    Then  the  arcs  described  bj  the  son  and  the  meri£an 

intheintervlDwiU  ben-pectivdySSO-  f  «h1  36(f  J. 

And  since  the  latter  of  these  exceeds  the  former  by  predaely 
360^,  we  have 

36<f  j=360*?+36(f; 
whence  it  follows  that 

?  =  1 +  5= 1-00273780, 

taking  the  value  of  the  sidereal  year  y  as  given  in  Art.  383* 
viz.  365"^  6^  9"  9*6".  But,  as  we  have  seen,  d  is  not  the  ab- 
solute ndereal  day,  but  exceeds  it  in  the  ratio  1  OOOOOOl  1:1. 
Hence  to  get  the  value  of  the  mean  solar  day,  as  expressed  in 
absolute  sidereal  days,  the  number  above  set  down  must  ht^ 
increased  in  the  same  ratio,  which  brings  it  to  1  "00273791, 
which  is  the  ratio  of  the  solar  to  the  sidereal  day  actually 
in  use  among  astronomers. 

(912).  It  would  be  well  for  chronology  if  mankind  would^ 
or  could  have  contented  themselves  with  this  one  invariable, 
natural,  and  convenient  standard  in  their  reckoning  of  time. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  did  so,  and  by  their  adoption  of  an 
historical  and  official  year  of  365  days  have  afforded  the  only 
example  of  a  practical  chronology,  free  from  all  obscurity  or 
complication.     But  the  return  of  the  seasons,  on  which 
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depend  all  the  more  important  arrangements  and  business  of 
cultivated  life  is  not  conformable  to  such  a  multiple  of  the 
diurnal  unit.  Their  return  is  regulated  by  the  tropical  year^ 
or  the  interval  between  two  successive  arrivals  of  the  sun  at 
the  vernal  equinox,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (Art.  383.),  differs 
from  the  sidereal  year  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  equinoctial 
points.  Now  this  motion  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  because  the 
ecliptic,  upon  which  it  is  estimated,  is  gradually,  though  very, 
slowly,  changing  its  situation  in  space  under  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  planets  (Art.  640.).  And  thus  arises  a  vari- 
ation in  the  tropical  year,  which  is  dependent  on  the  place  of 
the  equinox  (Art.  383.).  The  tropical  jetur  is  actually  about 
4*21'  shorter  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  This 
absence  of  the  most  essential  requisite  for  a  standard,  viz. 
invariability,  renders  it  necessary,  since  we  cannot  help 
employing  the  tropical  year  in  our  reckoning  of  time,  to 
adopt  an  arbitrary  or  artificial  value  for  it,  so  near  the  truth, 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  its  error  for  several 
centuries  producing  any  practical  mischief,  and  thus  satisfying 
the  ordinary  wants  of  civil  life ;  while,  for  scientific  purposes, 
the  tropical  year,  so  adopted,  is  considered  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  number  of  integer  days  and  a  fraction  — 
the  day  being,  in  effect,  the  only  standard  employed.  The 
case  is  nearly  analagous  to  the  reckoning  of  value  by  guineas 
and  shillings,  an  artificial  relation  of  the  two  coins  being  fixed 
by  law,  near  to,  but  scarcely  ever  exactly  coincident  with, 
the  natural  one,  determined  by  the  relative  market  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  either  the  one  or  th0  other  — 
whichever  is  really  the  most  invariable,  or  the  most  in  use 
with  other  nations,  —  may  be  assumed  as  the  true  theoretical 
standard  of  value. 

(913).  The  other  inconvenience  of  the  tropical  year  as  a 
greater  unit  is  its  incommensurability  with  the  lesser.  In 
our  measure  of  space  all  our  subdivisions  are  into  aliquot 
parts :  a  yard  is  three  feet,  a  mile  eight  furlongs,  &c  But  a 
year  is  no  exact  number  of  days,  nor  an  integer  number  with 
any  exact  fraction,  as  one  third  or  one  fourth,  over  and  above; 
but  the  surplus  is  an  incommensurable  fraction,  composed  of 
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boon,  minuteSy  fleoondsy  &&»  whidi  poduoes  tlie  aame  land 
of  inoonvenienoe  in  the  reckoniiig  of  time  that  it  would  do 
in  that  of  money,  if  we  had  gold  coins  of  the  Tmloe  of  twen^ 
one  shiUingSy  with  odd  pence  and  fiuthinga,  and  a  fraction  of 
a  farthing  over.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no  remedj  but 
to  keep  a  strict  roister  of  the  surplus  fractions ;  and,  when 
they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  cast  them  over  into  the  integer 
account. 

(914.)  To  do  this  in  the  nmplest  and  most  conTenient 
manner  is  the  object  of  a  well-adjusted  calendar.  In  the 
Gregorian* calendar,  which  we  foDow,  it  is  accomjdiahed  with 
considerable  simplidtj  and  neatness,  hj  carrjing  a  little 
farther  than  is  done  above,  the  principle  of  an  assumed 
or  artificial  year,  and  adopting  two  such  years,  both  con- 
sisting of  an  exact  integer  number  of  days,  viz.  one  of 
865  and  the  other  of  366,  and  laying  down  a  simple  and 
easily  remembered  rule  for  the  order  in  which  these  yean 
shall  succeed  each  other  in  the  civil  reckoning  of  time,  so 
that  daring  the  lapse  of  at  least  some  thousands  of  years  the 
sum  of  the  int^er  artificial,  or  Grr^orian,  years  elapsed 
shall  not  difier  from  the  same  number  of  real  tropical  years 
by  a  whole  day.  By  this  coDtrivance,  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices  will  always  fall  on  days  similarly  situated,  and 
bearing  the  same  name  in  each  Gregorian  year;  and  the 
seasons  will  for  ever  correspond  to  the  same  months,  instead 
of  running  the  round  of  the  whole  year,  as  they  must  do 
upon  any  other  system  of  reckoning,  and  used,  in  fact,  to  do 
before  this  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  ignorant  haphazard  in 
the  Greek  and  Boman  chronology,  and  of  strictly  defined 
and  Buperstitiously  rigorous  observance  in  the  Egyptian. 

(915.)  The  Gregorian  rule  is  as  follows: —  The  years  are 
denominated  as  years  current  (not  as  years  elapsed)  from  the 
midnight  between  the  31st  of  December  and  the  1st  of 
January  immediately  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronological  determination  of  that  event  by  Diony- 
sius  Exiguus.  Every  year  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by 
4  without  remainder,  consists  of  365  days ;  every  year  which 
is  so  divbible,  but  is  not  divisible  by  100,  of  366 ;  every  year 
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divisible  by  100^  but  not  by  400^  again  of  365;  and  every 
year  divisible  by  400^  again  of  366.  For  example^  the  year 
1833^  not  being  divisible  by  4^  consists  of  365  days;  1836  of 
366;  1800  and  1900  of  365  each;  but  2000  of  366.  In 
order  to  see  how  near  this  rule  will  bring  us  to  the  truths 
let  us  see  what  number  of  days  10000  Gregorian  years  will 
contain^  begiuning  with  the  year  A.D.  1.  Now,  in  10000,  the 
numbers  not  divisible  by  4  will  be  |  of  10000  or  7500 ;  those 
divisible  by  100,  but  not  by  400,  will  in  like  manner  be  J 
of  100,  or  75  ;  so  that,  in  the  10000  years  in  question,  7575 
consist  of  366,  and  the  remainiog  2425  of  365,  producing  in 
all  3652425  days,  which  would  give  for  an  average  of  each 
year,  one  with  another,  365**'2425.  The  actual  value  of  the 
tropical  year,  (art  383.)  reduced  into  a  decimal  fraction,  is 
365*24224,  so  the  error  in  the  Gregorian  rule  on  10000  of 
the  present  tropical  years,  is  2*6,  or  2**  14**  24°;  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  a  day  in  3000  years ;  which  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  all  human  purposes,  those  of  the  astronomer  ex- 
cepted, who  is  in  no  danger  of  being  led  into  error  from 
this  cause*  Even  this  error  is  avoided  by  extending  the 
wording  of  the  Gregorian  rule  one  step  farther  than  its 
contrivers  probably  thought  it  worth  while  to  go,  and 
declaring  that  years  divisible  by  4000  should  consist  of  365 
days.  This  would  take  off  two  integer  days  &om  the  above 
calculated  number,  and  2*5  from  a  larger  average ;  making 
the  sum  of  days  in  100000  Gregorian  years,  36524225, 
which  differs  only  by  a  single  day  from  100000  real  tropical 
years,  such  as  they  exist  at  present.* 

(916.)  In  the  historical  dating  of  events  there  is  no  year  a.d.  0. 
The  year  immediately  previous  to  a.d.  1,  is  always  called  b.c.  1 . 
This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  reckoning  chronological 
and  astronomical  intervals.  The  sum  of  the  nominal  years  B.C. 
and  A.D.must  be  diminished  by  1.  Thus,  from  Jan.  1.  B.C.  4713, 
to  Jan.  1.  A.D.  1582,  the  years  elapsed  are  not  6295,  but  6294. 

(917.)  As  any  distance  along  a  high  road  might,  though  in 
a  rather  inconvenient  and  roundabout  way,  be  expressed 
without  introducing  error  by  setting  up  a  series  of  milestones, 

*  See  note  (  A  )  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

X  X 
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at  interyals  of  unequal  lengths^  so  that  every  fourth  mile,  for 
instance,  should  be  a  yard  longer  than  the  rest,  or  aocording 
to  any  other  fixed  rule ;  taking  care  only  to  mark  the  stones 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  no  mistake,  and  to  advertise  all 
travellers  of  the  difference  of  lengths  and  their  order  of  suc- 
cession ;  so  may  any  interval  of  time  be  expressed  correctly  by 
stating  in  what  Gregorian  years  it  begins  and  ends,  and  where^ 
abouU  in  each.  For  this  statement  coupled  with  the  decla- 
ratory rule,  enables  us  to  say  how  many  integer  years  are  to 
be  reckoned  at  365,  and  how  many  at  366  days.  The  latter 
years  are  called  bissextiles,  or  leap-years,  and  the  surplus  days 
thus  thrown  into  the  reckoning  are  called  intercalary  or  leap^ 
days. 

(918.)  If  the  Gregorian  rule,  as  above  stated,  had  always 
and  in  all  countries  been  known  and  followed,  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  reckon  the  number  of  days  elapsed  between 
the  present  time,  and  any  historical  recorded  event.  But  this 
is  not  the  case ;  and  the  history  of  the  calendar,  with  refer- 
ence to  chronology,  or  to  the  calculation  of  ancient  obser- 
vations, may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  clock,  going  regularly 
when  left  to  itself,  but  sometimes  forgotten  to  be  wound  up  ; 
and  when  wound,  sometimes  set  forward,  sometimes  back- 
ward, either  to  serve  particular  purposes  and  private  interests, 
or  to  rectify  blunders  in  setting.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Roman  calendar,  in  which  our  own 
originates,  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Julius  Caicjar, 
when  the  lunar  year  of  13  months,  or  355  days,  was  augmenteil 
at  pleasure  to  correspond  to  the  solar,  by  which  the  seasons  are 
determined,  by  the  arbitrary  intercalations  of  the  priests,  and 
the  usurpations  of  the  decemvirs  and  other  magistrates,  till 
the  confusion  became  inextricable.  To  Julius  Caesar,  assisted 
by  Sosigenes,  an  eminent  Alexandrian  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  we  owe  the  neat  contrivance  of  the  two  years 
of  365  and  366  days,  and  the  insertion  of  one  bissextile  after 
three  common  years.  This  importimt  change  took  place  in 
the  45th  year  before  Christ,  which  he  ordered  to  commence 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  being  the  day  of  the  new  moon  imme^ 
diately  following  the  winter  solstice  of  the  year  before.    We  may 
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judge  of  the  state  into  which  the  reckoning  of  time  had  fallen, 
bj  the  fact,  that  to  introduce  the  new  system  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enact  that  the  previous  year,  46  b.  c,  should  consist 
of  445  days,  a  circumstance  which  obtained  for  it  the  epithet 
of  "  the  year  of  confusion." 

(919.)  Had  Caesar  lived  to  carry  out  into  practical  effect, 
ns  Chief  Pontiff,  his  o>vn  reformation,  an  inconvenience 
would  have  been  avoided,  which  at  the  very  outset  threw 
the  whole  matter  into  confusion.  The  words  of  his  edict, 
establishing  the  Julian  system  have  not  been  handed  down 
to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  contained  some  expression 
equivalent  to  **  every  fourth  year,"  which  the  priests  misin- 
terpreting after  his  death  to  mean  (according  to  the  sacerdotal 
system  of  numeration)  as  counHng  the  leap  year  newly  elapsed 
as  No.  1.  of  the  four ^  intercalated  every  third  instead  of  every 
4th  year.  This  erroneous  practice  continued  during  36  years, 
in  which  therefore  12  instead  of  9  days  were  intercalated, 
and  an  error  of  three  days  produced;  to  rectify  which, 
Augustus  ordered  the  suspension  of  all  intercalation  during 
three  complete  quadriennia^ — thus  restoring,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed his  intention  to  have  been,  the  Julian  dates  for  the 
future,  and  re-establishing  the  Julian  system,  which  was 
never  afterwards  vitiated  by  any  error,  till  the  epoch  when 
its  own  inherent  defects  gave  occasion  to  the  Gregorian 
reformation.  According  to  the  Augustan  reform  the  years 
A.U.C.  761,  765,  769,  &c.,  which  we  now  call  a.d.  8,  12, 
16,  &c,  are  leap  years.  And  starting  from  this  as  a  certain 
fact,  (for  the  statements  of  the  transaction  by  classical  authoi's 
are  not  so  precise  as  to  leave  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
previous  intermediate  years,)  astronomers  and  chronologists 
have  agreed  to  reckon  backwards  in  unbroken  succession  on 
this  principle,  and  thus  to  carry  the  Julian  chronology  into 
past  time,  as  if  it  had  never  suffered  such  interruption,  and 
as  if  it  were  certain*  that  Csesar,  by  way  of  securing  the 
intercalation  as  a  matter  of  precedent,  made  his  initial  year 

*  Scaliger,  Ideler,  and  the  bett  authorities  consider  it  probable.  A  strong,  if 
not  decisive,  argument  in  its  favour,  is  that  Augustus  etidentiy  intending  to  rtin- 
ttate  the  Julian  idea,  and  with  a  clear  vievr  of  the  recent  inconveniences  present 
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45  B.C.  a  leap  year.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  the  relation  of 
anj  event,  either  in  ancient  history,  or  in  modem,  previous 
to  the  change  of  style,  the  time  is  specified  in  our  modem 
nomenclature,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  as  having  been 
identified  with  the  assigned  date  by  threading  the  mazes  (often 
very  tangled  and  obscure  ones)  of  special  and  national  chro- 
nology, and  referring  the  day  of  its  occurrence  to  its  place  in 
the  Julian  system  so  interpreted. 

(920.)  Different  nations  in  different  ages  of  the  world  have 
of  course  reckoned  their  time  in  different  ways,  and  from 
different  epochs,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  con^ 
venience  that  astronomers  and  chronologists  (as  they  have 
agreed  on  the  uniform  adoption  of  the  Julian  system  of  years 
and  months)  should  also  agree  on  an  epoch  antecedent  to 
them  all,  to  which,  as  to  a  fixed  point  in  time,  the  whole  list 
of  chronological  eras  can  be  differentially  referred.  Such  an 
epoch  is  the  noon  of  the  1st  of  January,  B.  c.  4713,  wliich  is 
called  the  epoch  of  the  Julian  period,  a  cycle  of  7980  Julian 
years,  to  understand  the  origin  of  which,  we  must  explain 
that  of  three  subordinate  cycles,  from  whose  combination  it 
takes  its  rise,  by  the  multiplication  together  of  the  numbers 
of  years  severally  contained  in  them,  viz :  —  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  cycles,  and  that  of  the  indictions, 

(921.)  The  Solar  cycle  consists  of  28  Julian  years,  after 
the  lapse  of  which  the  same  days  of  the  week  on  the  Julian 
system  would  always  return  to  the  same  days  of  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  For  four  such  years  consisting  of  1461 
days,  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  7,  it  is  evident  that  the  least 
number  of  years  which  will  fulfil  this  condition  must  be 
seven  times  that  interval,  or  28  years.  The  place  in  this 
cycle  for  any  year  a.  D.,  as  1849,  is  found  by  adding  9  to  the 
year,  and  dividing  by  28.  The  remainder  is  the  number 
sought,  0  being  counted  as  28. 

to  his  mind,  did  actually  direct  the  future  intercalations  to  take  place  in  odti  years 
u.c.  Such  then,  no  doubt,  must  have  been  CaKwii's  intention.  For  the  ct)rrec- 
tion  of  Roman  dates  during  the  fifty-two  years  between  the  Julian  and  Augus- 
tan reformations,  see  Ideler,  "  Handbuch  der  Mathematischen  und  Technischen 
Chronologie,'*  which  we  take  for  our  guide  throughout  this  chapter. 
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(922.)  The  Lunar  cycle  consists  of  19  years  or  235  luna* 
tions^  which  differ  from  19  Julian  years  of  365^  days  only 
by  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that,  supposing  the  new 
moon  to  happen  on  the  first  of  January,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle,  it  will  happen  on  that  day  (or  within  a  very  short 
time  of  its  beginning  or  ending)  again  after  a  lapse  of  19 
years,  and  almost  certainly  on  that  day,  and  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  after  the  lapse  of  four 
such  cycles,  or  76  years;  and  all  the  new  moons  in  the 
interval  will  run  on  the  same  days  of  the  month  as  in  the 
preceding  cycle.  This  period  of  19  years  is  sometimes 
called  the  Metonic  cycle,  from  its  discoverer  Meton,  an  Athe- 
nian mathematician,  a  discovery  duly  appretiated  by  his 
countrymen,  as  ensuring  the  correspondence  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  years,  the  former  of  which  was  followed  by 
the  Greeks.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  him  for  this 
discovery,  a  circumstance  very  expressive  of  the  annoyance 
which  a  lunar  year  of  necessity  inflicts  on  a  civilized  people, 
to  whom  a  regular  and  simple  calendar  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  life.  The  cycle  of  76  years,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  Metonic  cycle,  was  first  proposed  by  Callippus, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Callippic  cycle.  To  find  the  place 
of  a  given  year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  (or  as  it  is  called  the 
Golden  Number,)  add  1  to  the  number  of  the  year  A.D.,  and 
divide  by  19,  the  remainder  (or  19  if  exactly  divisible,)  is 
the  Golden  Number. 

(923.)  The  cycle  of  the  indictions  is  a  period  of  15  years 
used  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  the  fiscal  organization  of 
the  Soman  empire,  under  Constantine  and  his  successors, 
and  thence  introduced  into  legal  dates,  as  the  Golden  Num- 
ber, serving  to  determine  Easter,  was  into  ecclesiastical  ones. 
To  find  the  place  of  a  year  in  the  indiction  cycle,  add  3  and 
divide  by  15.  The  remainder  (or  15  if  0  remain)  is  the 
number  of  the  indictional  year. 

(924.)  I£  we  multiply  together  the  numbers  28,  19,  and 

15j  we  get  7980,  and,  therefore,  a  period  or  cycle  of  7980 

years  will  bring  round  the  years  of  the  three  cycles  again  in 

the  same  order,  so  that  each  year  shall  hold  the  same  place  in 
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all  the  three  cycles  as  the  corresponding  year  in  the  foregoing 
period*  As  none  of  the  three  niunbers  in  question  have  any 
common  factor^  it  is  evident  that  no  two  years  in  the  same 
compound  period  can  agree  in  all  the  three  particular :  so 
that  to  specify  the  numbers  of  a  year  in  each  of  these  cycles 
18,  in  fact,  to  spedfy  the  year,  if  within  that  long  period ; 
which  embraces  the  entire  of  authentic  chronology.  The 
period  thus  arising  of  7980  Julian  years,  is  called  the  Julian 
period,  and  it  has  been  found  so  useful,  that  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that,  through 
its  employment,  light  and  order  were  first  introduced  into 
chronology.*  We  owe  its  invention  or  revival  to  Joseph 
Scaliger,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  fiN>m  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople.  The  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period, 
or  that  of  which  the  number  in  each  of  the  three  subordinate 
cycles  is  1,  was  the  year  4713  B.C.,  and  the  noon  of  the 
Ist  of  January  of  that  year,  for  the  meridian  of  Alexandria, 
is  the  chronological  epoch,  to  which  all  lustorical  eras  are 
most  readily  and  intelligibly  referred,  by  computing  the 
number  of  integer  days  intervening  between  that  epoch  and 
the  noon  (for  Alexandria)  of  the  day,  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  the  first  of  the  particular  era  in  question.  The  meridian 
of  Alexandria  is  chosen  as  that  to  which  Ptolemy  refers  the 
commencement  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the  basis  of  all  his 
calculations. 

(925.)  Given  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  those  of  the 
subordinate  cycles  are  easily  determined  as  above.  Con- 
versely, given  the  years  of  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles,  and  of 
the  indiction,  to  determine  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
proceed  as  follows :  —  Multiply  the  number  of  the  year  in 
the  solar  cycle  by  4845,  in  the  lunar  by  4200,  and  in  the 
Cycle  of  the  Indictions  by  6916,  divide  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts by  7980,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  sought. 

(926.)  The  following  table  contains  these  intervals  for 
some  of  the  more  important  historical  eras:  — 

*  Idcler,  Handbuch,  &c.  toL  L  p.  77. 
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InteroaU  in  Days  bettceen  the  Commencement  of  the  Julian 
Period,  and  that  of  some  other  remarkable  chronological 
and  astronomical  Era^^ 


Names  by  which  the  Era  U  usually  cited. 


Julian  Epochs, 
Julian  period  .... 

Creation  of  the  world  (Usher) 
Era  of   the    Deluge  (Aboulbassan 

Ku5chiar) 
Ditto  Vulgar  Computation 
Era  of  Abraham  (Sir  II.  Nicolas)  - 
Destruction  of  Troy,     (ditto) 
Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
Olympiads  (mean  epoch  in  general 

use) 
Building  of  Rome  (  Varronian  epoch, 

u.  c.) 
Era  of  Nabonassar  «         -         . 

Eclipse  of  Tliales  .         .         - 

Eclipse  of  Larissa  ... 

Metunic  cycle  (  Astronomical  epoch) 
Ciillippic  cycle     Do.     ( Biot) 
riiilippic  era,  or  eraof  Philip  Arid«us 
Era  of  the  Svleucids      .         .         . 
Eclipse  of  Agathocles     ... 
Caraarcan  era  of  Antioch 
Julian  reformation  of  the  Calendar 
Spanish  era  -         -         -         -         - 
Actian  era  in  Rome        ... 
Actian  era  of  Alexandria 
Vulgar  or  Dionysian  tra 
Era  of  Diocletian  ... 

Hejira    (astronomical    epoch,    new 

moon) 
Era  of  Yesdegird  -        .        -        . 
Eclipse  of  SticklasUd     .         .         - 
GelaiflHin  era  (Sir  H.  Nicolas) 
Last   day   of    Old    Style  (Catholic 

nations) 
Last  daj  of  Old  Style  in  England  - 

Gregorian  Epoeht. 

New  Style  in  Catholic  nations 

Ditto       in  England   ... 
Commencement  of  the  1 9th  century. 

Epoch  of  Bode's  catalogue  of  stars 
Epoch  of  the  catalogue  of  stars  of 

the  R.  Astronomical  Society 
Epoch  of  the  catalogue  of  the  British 

AjMociation 


First  Day 

Chronological 

Current  Year 

f  nt^wAl 

current  of 

Designation 

of  the  Julian 

Days. 

the  Bra. 

of  the  Year. 

Period. 

Julian  DateM. 

Jan.  1. 

B.C.  4713 

1 

0 

(Jan.  1.) 

4004 

710 

258,963 

Feb.  18. 

3102 

1612 

588,466 

(Jan.  1.) 

2348 

2366 

863,817 

Oct  1. 

2015 

2699 

985,718 

July  12. 

1184 

3530 

1,289,160 

(May  I.) 

1015 

3699 

1,350,815 

July  1. 

776 

3938 

1,438,171 

April  22. 

753 

3961 

1,446,502 

Feb.  26. 

747 

3967 

1,448,638 

May  28. 

585 

4129 

1,507,900 

May  19. 

557 

4157 

1,518,118 

July  15. 

432 

4282 

1,563,831 

June  28. 

330 

4384 

1,599,606 

Nov.  12. 

324 

4390 

1,603,396 

Oct.  1. 

312 

4402 

1,607,739 

Aug.  15. 

310 

4404 

1.608,422 

Sept.  1. 

49 

4665 

1,708,770 

Jan.  1. 

45 

4669 

1,704,987 

Jan.  1. 

38 

4676 

1,707,544 

Jan.  1. 

30 

4684 

1,710,466 

Aug.  29. 

SO 

4684 

1,710,706 

Jan.  1. 

A.D.          1 

4714 

1,721,424 

Aug.  29. 

284 

4997 

1,825,030 

Jul  J  15. 

622 

5335 

1,948,439 

June  16. 

632 

5345 

1,952,063 

Aug.  31. 

1030 

5743 

2,093,155 

March  14. 

1079 

5792 

2,115,285 

Oct.  4. 

1582 

6295 

2,299^160 

Sept  2. 

1752 

6465 

2,361,221 

Gregorian 

Dates, 

Oct  15. 

1582 

6295 

2,299,161 

Sept  14. 

1752 

6465 

2,361,222 

Jan.  1. 

1801 

6514 

2,378,862 

Jan.  1. 

1830 

6543 

2,389,454 

Jan.  1. 

1850 

6563 

2,396,759 

*  Sec  note  (C)  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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(927.)  The  determination  of  the  exact  interval  between 
any  two  given  dates,  is  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and, 
unless  methodically  performed^  is  so  very  liable  to  error,  that 
the  following  rules  will  not  be  found  out  of  place.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  generally,  that  a  date, 
whether  of  a  day  or  year,  always  expresses  the  day  or  year 
current  and  not  elapsed^  and  that  the  designation  of  a  year 
by  A.  D.  or  B.  C.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  that  year, 
and  not  as  a  mere  number  uninterruptedly  designating  the 
place  of  the  year  in  the  scale  of  time.  Thus,  in  the  date, 
Jan.  5.  B.C.  1,  Jan.  5  does  not  mean  that  5  days  of  Jar 
nuary  in  the  year  in  question  have  elapsed,  but  that  4 
have  elapsed,  and  the  5th  is  current  And  the  B.  c.  1,  in- 
dicates that  the  first  day  of  the  year  so  named,  (the  first  year 
current  before  Christ,)  preceded  the  first  day  of  the  vulgar 
era  by  one  year.  The  scale  of  A.D.  and  b.c,,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  not  continuous,  the  year  0  in  both  being  wanting ; 
so  that  (supposing  the  vulgar  reckoning  correct)  our  Saviour 
was  born  in  the  year  B.C.  1. 

(928.)  To  find  the  year  current  of  the  Julian  period,  (j.  p.) 
corresponding  to  any  given  year  current  B.  C.  or  A.  D.  If  b.  c, 
subtract  the  number  of  the  year  from  4714  :  if  a.  d.,  add  its 
number  to  4713.     For  examples,  see  the  foregoing  table. 

(929.)  To  find  the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period  cor^ 
responding  to  any  given  date.  Old  Style,  Convert  the  year  B.  c. 
or  A.  D.  into  the  corresponding  year  j.  p.  as  above.  Subtract 
I  and  divide  the  number  so  diminished  by  4,  and  call  Q  the 
integer  quotient,  and  B  the  remainder.  Then  will  Q  be 
the  number  of  entire  quadriennia  of  1461  days  each,  and  R 
the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is  always  a  leap-year. 
Convert  Q  into  days  by  the  help  of  the  first  of  the  annexed 
tables,  and  R  by  the  second,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  interval 
between  the  Julian  epoch,  and  the  commencement,  Jan.  1. 
of  the  year.  Then  find  the  days  intervening  between  the 
beginning  of  Jan.  1.,  and  that  of  the  date-day  by  the  third 
table,  using  the  column  for  a  leap-year,  where  R=0,  and 
that  for  a  common  year  when  B  is  1,  2,  or  3.  Add  the  daya 
so  found  to  those  in  Q  +  B,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  days 
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elapsed  of  the  Julian  period,  the  number  of  which  increased 
hj  1  gives  the  day  current. 


Tabli  1.  Multiples  of  1461,  the  days  In  a 
Julian  QiuBdrfennium, 


1 
'J 
3 


1461 
2922 
4383 


4 
5 
6 


5844 
7305 
8766 


7 
8 
9 


10227 
11688 
13149 


Table  2. 

Days  in 

Residual 

years. 

0 

0 

1 

366 

2 

731 

S 

1096 

Table  3.  —  Days  elapned  from  Jan.  1.  to  the  Ist  of  each  Month. 


In  A  common 

In  a  leap 

In  a  common 

In  a  leap 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Jan.  1. 

0 

0 

July  1. 

181 

182 

Feb.  1.        . 

31 

31 

Aug.  I.       - 

212 

213 

March  1.     - 

59 

60 

Sept.  I.       - 

243 

244 

April  1. 

90 

91 

Oct  1. 

273 

274 

May  ]. 

120 

121 

Nov.  1.       - 

304 

305 

June  1. 

151 

152 

Dec.  1. 

334 

335 

ExA^iPLE.  —  What  is  the  current  day  of  the  Julian  period 
corresponding  to  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  in  England^  on 
Sept.  2.,  A.D.  1752. 


1752 

1000 

1,461,000 

4713 

600 

876.600 

6465  year  current. 
1 

10 
6 

14,610 
8,766 

R-0 

0 

4)6464  years  elapsed. 

Jan.  1.  to  Sept.  1. 

244 

Q»1616l 
R-       OJ 

Sept.  1.  to  Sept  2. 

1 

2,361,221  dayselapied. 

Current  day 

the  2,361,222'. 

(930.)  To  find  the  same  for  any  given  date^  New  Style. 
Proceed  as  above>  considering  the  date  as  a  Julian  date,  and 
disregarding  the  change  of  style.  Then  from  the  resulting 
days,  subtract  as  follows :  — 


For  any  date  of  New  Style,  antecedent  to  March  1.  a.  d.  1700 
After  Feb.  28.  1700  and  before  March  1.  a.d.  1800  - 
„  1800  n  M  1900  - 

1900  -  „  2100  - 


•  10  days. 
-11  days. 

•  12  days. 

-  1 3  days,  &o. 


(931.)   To  find  the  interval  between  any  two  dates,  whetlier 
of  Old  or  New  Style,  or  one  of  one,  and  one  of  the  otlier.     Find 
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the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period  corresponding  to  each 
date,  and  their  difference  is  the  interval  required.  If  the 
dates  contain  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  thejr  must  be 
annexed  to  their  respective  days  current,  and  the  subtraction 
performed  as  usual. 

(932.)  The  Julian  rule  made  every  fourth  year,  without 
exception,  a  bissextile.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  over-correction ; 
it  supposes  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  to  be  365j^^, 
which  is  too  great,  and  thereby  induces  an  error  of  7  days  in 
900  years,  as  will  easily  appear  on  triaL  Accordingly,  so 
early  as  the  year  1414,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  the 
equinoxes  were  gradually  creeping  away  from  the  2l8t  of 
March  and  September,  where  they  ought  to  have  always 
fallen  had  the  Julian  year  been  exact,  and  happening  (as  it 
appeared)  too  early.  The  necessity  of  a  fresh  and  effectual 
reform  in  the  calendar  was  from  that  time  continually  urged, 
and  at  length  admitted.  The  change  (which  took  place 
under  the  popedom  of  Gregory  XIII.)  consisted  in  the 
omission  of  ten*  nominal  days  after  the  4th  of  October,  1582, 
(so  that  the  next  day  was  called  the  15th,  and  not  the  5tb,) 
and  the  promulgation  of  the  rule  already  explained  for  future 
regulation.  The  change  was  adopted  immediately  in  all 
catholic  countries;  but  more  slowly  in  protestant.  In  England, 
'^  the  change  of  style,"  as  it  was  called,  took  place  after  the 
2d  of  September,  1752,  eleven  nominal  days  being  then 
struck  out ;  so  that,  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  being  the  2d, 
the  first  of  New  Style  (the  next  day)  was  called  the  14th, 
instead  of  the  3d.  The  same  legislative  enactment  which 
established  the  Gregorian  year  in  England  in  1752,  shortened 
the  preceding  year,  1751,  by  a  full  quarter.  Previous  to 
that  timty  the  year  toas  held  to  begin  with  the  25th  Afarch, 
and  the  year  a.d.  1751  did  so  accordingly;  but  that  year 
was  not  suffered  to  rim  out,  but  was  supplanted  on  the  Ist 
January  by  the  year  1752,  which  (as  well  as  every  subse- 
quent year)  it  was  enacted  should  commence  on  that  day,  so 
that  our  English  year  1751  was  in  effect  an  "  annus  confu- 
sionis,"  and  consisted  of  only  282  days.     Russia  is  now  the 

*  Sec  note  (B)  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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only  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Old  Style  is  still  ad- 
hered to,  and  (another  secular  year  having  elapsed)  the  differ- 
ence between  the  European  and  Russian  dates  amounts,  at 
present,  to  12  days. 

(933.)  It  is  fortunate  for  astronomy  that  the  confusion  of 
dates,  and  the  irreconcilable  contradictions  which  historical 
statements  too  often  exhibit,  when  confronted  with  the  best 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient  reckonings  of  time, 
affect  recorded  observations  but  little.  An  astronomical 
observation,  of  any  striking  and  well-marked  phaBuomenon, 
carries  with  it,  in  most  cases,  abundant  means  of  recovering 
its  exact  date,  when  any  tolerable  approximation  is  af- 
forded to  it  by  chronological  records;  and,  so  far  from 
being  abjectly  dependent  on  the  obscure  and  often  contra- 
dictory dates,  which  the  comparison  of  ancient  authorities 
indicates,  is  often  itself  the  surest  and  most  convincing 
evidence  on  which  a  chronological  epoch  can  be  brought  to 
rest.  Remarkable  eclipses,  for  instance,  now  that  the  limar 
theory  is  thoroughly  understood,  can  be  calculated  back  for 
several  thousands  of  years,  without  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking the  day  of  their  occurrence.  And,  whenever  any 
such  eclipse  is  so  interwoven  with  the  account  given  by  an 
ancient  author  of  some  historical  event,  as  to  indicate  pre- 
cisely the  interval  of  time  between  the  eclipse  and  the  event, 
and  at  the  same  time  completely  to  identify  the  eclipse,  that 
date  is  recovered  and  fixed  for  ever.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  cases  of  four  very  remarkable  total  eclipses  of  the  sun^ 
(the  dates  of  which  are  accordingly  entered  as  epochs  in 
the  table  of  Chronological  Eras,  art.  926),  which  have  given 
rise  (at  least  one  of  them)  to  much  discussion  and  diversity  of 
opinion  among  astronomers,  but  which  have  at  length  been 
definitively  settled  by  Mr.  Airy  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
publication  of  Prof.  Hansen's  Lunar  Tables,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  such  as  justify  the  most  entire  reliance  on  the  results 
of  such  calculations  grounded  upon  them. 

(933  a.)  The  solar  eclipse  designated  as  that  ^'of  Thales** 
is  the  celebrated  one  which  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  predicted  by  that  philosopher,  and  to  have  caused  the 
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suspension  of  a  battle  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians^  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Only  a  total  edipse,  as  Mr. 
Baily  had  clearly  shown,  could  have  so  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  combatants ;  and  in  a  very  remarkable  memoir  on 
the  subject  (Phil.  Trans.  1811)  that  eminent  astronomer 
was  led,  by  the  use  of  the  best  tables  then  in  existence,  to 
identify  tliis  eclipse  with  the  total  one  of  Sept  30th,  B.C.  610, 
which,  according  to  those  tables,  must  have  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Halys  (where  it  had  all  along  been  assumed, 
though  without  any  positive  grounds  for  the  assumption,  the 
battle  was  fought).  The  same  conclusion  having  been  ar- 
rived at  by  M.  Oltmanns,  the  point  was  supposed  to  be 
settled.  Prof.  Hansen's  tables,  however,  throw  the  path  of 
the  shadow  in  this  eclipse  altx)gether  out  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  north  of  the  sea  of  Azof.  On  the  other  hand  the  eclipse 
of  B.C.  585,  which  was  also  total,  passed,  according  to  those 
tables,  over  Issus,  a  locality  satisfying  all  the  circumstantial 
and  general  military  conditions  of  the  narrative  even  better 
than  the  Halys,  and  at  this  spot  there  can  now  be  little  or  no 
doubt  the  battle  was  really  fought. 

(933  b.)  The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  was  witnessed 
by  the  fleet  of  Agathocles  in  his  escape  from  Syracuse,  block- 
aded by  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  second  day  of  his  voyage 
to  Cape  Bon,  had  been  considered  by  Mr.  Baily  in  the  memoir 
above  cited,  and  found  to  be  incompatible  (according  to  the 
then  existing  tables)  with  the  year  B.C.  310,  supposing  the 
former  eclipse  to  have  been  rightly  identified,  Tliis  having  now 
been  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  it  is  all  the  more  satisfactory 
to  find  that,  under  very  reasonable  and  natural  supj^sitions 
respecting  Agathocles'  voyage,  the  total  eclipse  which  did 
undoubtedly  pass  on  the  date  assigned  very  near  the  southern 
corner  of  Sicily  might  have  enveloped  his  fleet,  and  that  no 
other  eclipse  by  possibility  could  have  done  so. 

(933  c.)  The  "  eclipse  of  Larissa  "  is  related  by  Xenophon 
to  have  caused  the  capture  of  the  Asiatic  city  of  that  name, 
by  producing  a  panic  terror  in  its  Median  defenders,  of  which 
the  Persian  besiegers  took  advantage.  The  site  of  Larissa 
has  been  satisfactorily  identified  by  Mr.  Layard  with  Xim- 
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BOUD9  and  a  pyramid  of  stone  close  to  it  (the  city  being  of 
burnt  brick  on  a  substructure  of  stone)  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon^  the  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  as  well 
as  those  of  a  neighbouring  castle  near  Mespila  (Mosul)  built 
of  shelly  stoncy  (also  expressly  mentioned  as  such  by  the  Greek 
historian).  According  to  Hansen's  tables  the  total  eclipse 
of  Aug.  15th,  B.C.  310,  passed  centrally  over  Nimroud,  and, — 
the  total  shadow  being  in  this  instance  a  very  small  one,  not 
exceeding  some  25  miles  in  diameter, — we  are  thus  presented 
with  a  datum,  in  those  remote  times,  having  all  the  precision 
of  a  most  careful  modem  obserration,  not  only  for  establish- 
ing a  chronological  epoch,  but  for  affording  a  point  of  refe- 
rence in  the  history  of  the  moon's  motion.  The  eclipse  of 
Sticklastad  is  of  no  historical  importance.* 

(934.)  The  days  thus  parcelled  out  into  years,  the  next 
step  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  time  is  to  secure  the  identifi- 
cation of  each  day,  by  imposing  on  it  a  name  universally 
known  and  employed.  Since,  however,  the  days  of  a  whole 
year  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  loading  the  memory  with 
distinct  names  for  each,  all  nations  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
breaking  them  down  into  parcels  of  a  more  moderate  extent ; 
giving  names  to  each  of  these  parcels,  and  particularizing  the 
days  in  each  by  numbers,  or  by  some  especial  indication. 
The  lunar  month  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  instances ; 
and  some  nations  have,  in  fact,  preferred  a  lunar  to  a  solar 
chronology  altogether,  as  the  Turks  and  Jews  continue  to  do 
to  this  day,  making  the  year  consist  of  12  lunar  months,  or 
354  days.  Our  own  division  into  twelve  unequal  months  is 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  often  productive  of  confusion,  owing 
to  the  equivoque  between  the  lunar  and  calendar  month.t 
The  intercalary  day  naturally  attaches  itself  to  February  as 
the  shortest  month. 

*  The  solar  eclipse  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponncsian  War,  which  was  total 
at  Athens,  **some  stars  hecoming  visible,"  according  to  Thucydidcs,  deserves  to 
be  recomputed.  See  Heis.  He  supposes  the  eclipse  not  total,  and  the  **  stars  *^  to 
have  been  planets. 

t  **  A  month  in  law  is  a  lunar  month  or  twenty-eight  day^,**  (II  see  Art. 
418.)  **  unless  otherwise  eipressed.** —  Blaekttone,  ii.  chap.  9. :  '*a  lease  for  twelve 
months  is  only  for  forty-eight  weeks."  Ibid,;  yet  the  same  eminent  authority 
(Introd.  §  3.)  informs  us  that  *■  the  law  it  the  perfection  of  reason,*'  and  that 
**  what  is  not  reason  is  not  hiw.** 
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(935.)  Astronomical  time  reckons  from  the  noon  of  the 
current  day ;  civil  from  the  preceding  midnight,  so  that  the 
two  dates  coincide  only  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  astrono- 
mical and  the  latter  of  the  civil  day.  This  is  an  inconvenience 
which  might  be  remedied  by  shifting  the  astronomical  epoch  to 
coincidence  with  the  civil.  There  is,  however,  another  incon- 
venience, and  a  very  serious  one,  to  which  both  are  liable, 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  day  itself,  which  is  a  local  phseno- 
menon,  and  commences  at  different  instants  of  absolute  time, 
under  different  meridians,  whether  we  reckon  from  noon, 
midnight,  sunrise,  or  sunset.  In  consequence,  all  astronomical 
observations  require  in  addition  to  their  date,  to  render  them 
comparable  with  each  other,  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  from  some  meridian,  commonly  respected  by  all 
astronomers.  For  geographical  longitudes,  the  Isle  of 
Ferroe  has  been  chosen  by  some  as  a  common  meridian, 
indifferent  (and  on  that  very  account  offensive)  to  all  nations. 
Were  astronomers  to  follow  such  an  example,  they  would 
probably  fix  upon  Alexandria,  as  that  to  which  Ptolemy's  ob« 
servations  and  computations  were  reduced,  and  as  claiming 
on  that  account  the  respect  of  all  while  offending  the  national 
egotism  of  none.  But  even  this  will  not  meet  the  whole 
difficulty.  It  will  still  remain  doubtful,  on  a  meridian  ISC 
remote  from  that  of  Alexandria,  what  day  is  intended  by  any 
given  date.  Do  what  we  will,  when  it  is  Monday  the  1st  of 
January,  1849,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be  Sunday 
the  31st  of  December,  1848,  in  another,  so  long  as  time  is 
reckoned  by  local  hours.  This  equivoque,  and  the  necessity 
of  specifying  the  geographical  locality  as  an  element  of  the 
date,  can  only  be  got  over  by  a  reckoning  of  time  which 
refers  itself  to  some  event,  real  or  imaginary,  common  to 
all  the  globe.  Such  an  event  is  the  passage  of  the  sun 
through  the  vernal  equinox,  or  rather  the  passage  of  an 
imaginary  sun,  supposed  to  move  with  perfect  equality, 
through  a  vernal  equinox  supposed  free  from  the  inequalities 
of  nutation,  and  receding  upon  the  ecliptic  with  -perfect  uni- 
formity.     The  actual  equinox  is  variable,  not  only  by  the 
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effect  of  nutation,  but  by  that  of  the  inequality  of  precession 
resulting  from  the  change  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  due  to 
planetary  perturbation.  Both  variations  are,  however,  pe- 
riodical, the  one,  in  the  short  period  of  19  years,  the  other, 
in  a  period  of  enormous  length,  hitherto  uncalculated,  and 
whose  maximum  of  fluctuation  is  also  unknown.  This  would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  render  impracticable  the  attempt  to 
obtain  from  the  sun's  motion  any  rigorously  uniform  measure 
of  time.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  satisfy  us  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  solar  tables,  by  which  the  apparent 
place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  represented  with  almost 
absolute  precision  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time, 
are  constructed  upon  the  supposition  that  a  certain  angle, 
which  is  called  ^'  the  sun's  mean  longitude,"  (and  which  is 
in  effect  the  stun  of  the  mean  sidereal  motion  of  the  sun,  plus 
the  mean  sidereal  motion  of  the  equinox  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  near  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  accumulated 
observations  of  twenty-five  centuries,)  increases  with  rigorous 
uniformity  as  time  advances.  The  conversion  of  this  mean 
longitude  into  time  at  the  rate  of  360^  to  the  mean  tropical 
year,  (such  as  the  tables  assume  it,)  will  therefore  give  us 
both  the  unit  of  time,  and  the  uniform  measure  of  its  lapse, 
which  we  seek.  It  will  also  furnish  us  with  an  epoch,  not 
indeed  marked  by  any  real  event,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  positively  fixed,  being  connected,  through  the  medium 
of  the  tables,  with  every  single  observation  of  the  sun  on 
which  they  have  been  constructed  and  with  which  compared. 
(936.)  Such  is  the  simplest  abstract  conception  of  equi- 
noctial time.  It  is  the  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  of  some 
one  approved  set  of  solar  tables,  converted  into  time  at  the 
rate  of  360^  to  the  tropical  year.  Its  unit  is  the  mean 
tropical  year  which  those  tables  assume,  and  no  other^  and  its 
epoch  is  the  mean  vernal  equinox  of  these  tables  for  the 
current  year,  or  the  instant  when  the  mean  longitude  of  the 
tables  is  rigorously  0,  according  to  the  assumed  mean  motion 
of  the  sun  and  equinox,  the  nssumed  epoch  of  mean  longitude, 
and  the  assumed  equinoctial  point  on  which  the  tables  have 
been  computed,  and  no  otJier.     To  give  complete  effect  to 
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this  idea,  it  only  remains  to  specify  the  particular  tables 
fixed  upon  for  the  purpose,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  and 
admitted  excellence,  since,  once  decided  on,  the  very  essence 
of  the  conception  is  that  no  subsequent  alteration  in  any  respect 
should  be  made^  even  when  the  continual  prepress  of  astronomical 
science  shall  have  shown  any  one  or  all  of  the  elements  concerned 
to  be  in  some  minute  degree  erroneous  (as  necessarily  they 
must),  and  shall  have  even  ascertained  the  corrections  they 
require  (to  be  themselves  again  corrected,  when  another  step 
in  refinement  shall  have  been  made). 

(937.)  Delambre'a  solar  tables  (in  1828)  when  this  mode 
of  reckoning  time  ^ as  first  introduced*,  appeared  entitled  to 
this  distinction.  According  to  these  tables,  the  sun's  mean 
longitude  was  0%  or  the  mean  vemnl  equinox  occurred,  in  the 
year  1828,  on  the  22d  of  March  at  1*^  12~  59»-05  mean  time 
at  Greenwich,  and  therefore  at  1**  12"  20**65  mean  time  at 
Paris,  or  1**  56^  34*  55  mean  time  at  Berlin,  at  which  instant, 
therefore,  the  equinoctial  time  was  0**  0**  0"  0*'00,  being  the 
commencement  of  the  1828th  year  current  of  equinoctial 
time,  if  we  choose  to  date  from  the  mean  tabular  equinox, 
nearest  to  the  vulgar  era,  or  of  the  654 let  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  if  we  prefer  that  of  the  first  year  of  that  period. 

(938.)  Equinoctial  time  then  dates  from  the  mean  vernal 
equinox  of  Delambre's  solar  tables,  and  its  unit  is  the  mean 
tropical  year  of  these  tables  (36o***242264).  Hence,  having 
the  fractional  part  of  a  day  expressing  the  difference  between 
the  mean  local  time  at  any  j)lace  (suppose  Greenwich)  on 
any  one  day  between  two  consecutive  mean  vernal  equinoxes, 
that  difference  will  be  the  same  for  every  other  day  in  the 
same  interval.  Tims,  between  the  mean  equinoxes  of  182s 
and  1829,  the  difference  between  equinoctial  and  Greenwich 
time  is  0*^-956261  or  0^  22^  57°*  0"-95,  which  expresses  the 
equinoctial  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second,  corresponding  to 
mean  noon  at  Greenwich  on  March  23,  1828,  and  for  the 
noons  of  the  24th,  25th,  &c.,  we  have  only  to  substitute  Id, 
2d,  &c.  for  0**,  retaining  the  same  decimals  of  a  day,  or  the 
same  hours,  minutes,  &c ,  up  to  and  including  March  22, 

*  On  the  instance  of  the  author  of  these  pages. 
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1829.  Between  Greenwich  noon  of  the  22d  and  23d  of 
March^  1829,  the  1828th  equinoctial  year  terminates,  and 
the  1829th  commences.  This  happens  at  0**286003,  or  at 
6**  51"  50**66  Greenwich  mean  time,  after  which  hour,  and 
until  the  next  noon,  the  Greenwich  hour  added  to  equinoctial 
time  364<*-95626I  will  amount  to  more  than  365242264,  a 
complete  year,  which  has  therefore  to  be  subtracted  to  get 
the  equinoctial  date  in  the  next  year,  corresponding  to  the 
Greenwich  time.  For  example,  at  12^  0™  ()•  Greenwich 
mean  time,  or  O'^'SOOOOO,  the  equinoctial  time  will  be 
364-9562610-f  500000=365-456261,  which  being  greater 
than  365*242264,  shows  that  the  equinoctial  year  current  has 
changed,  and  the  latter  number  being  subtracted,  we  get 
0'**213977  for  the  equinoctial  time  of  the  1829th  year  current 
corresponding  to  March  22,  12^  Greenwich  mean  time. 

(939.)  Having,  therefore,  the  fractional  part  of  a  day 
for  any  one  year  expressing  the  equinoctial  hour,  &c,  at  the 
mean  noon  of  any  given  place,  that  for  succeeding  years  will 
be  had  by  subtracting  0^*242264,  and  its  multiples,  from  such 
fractional  part  (increased  if  necessary  by  unity),  and  for  pre- 
ceding years  by  adding  them.  Thus,  hiiving  found  0*198525 
for  the  fractional  part  for  1827,  we  find  for  the  fractional 
parts  for  succeeding  years  up  to  1853  as  follows*:  — 


1828 

•956261 

1835 

•260413 

1842 

564565 

1848 

1829 

•713997 

1836 

•018149 

1843 

•322301 

1849 

1890 

•471733 

1837 

•775885 

1844 

•080037 

1850 

18S1 

•229469 

1838 

•533621 

1845 

•837773 

1851 

1832 

•987205 

1839 

•291357 

1846 

•595509 

1852 

1833 

•744941 

1840 

<M9093 

1847 

•353245 

1853 

1834 

•502677 

1841 

•806829 

•110981 
•868717 
•626453 
•384189 
•141925 
•899661 


*  These  numben  differ  froin  those  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  and  would 
require  to  be  substituted  for  them,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  equinoctial  time  as 
above  laid  down.  In  the  years  1828  —  1833,  the  late  eminent  editor  of  that 
work  Ujied  an  equinox  slightly  differing  from  that  of  Delambre,  which  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  those  years.  In  1834,  it  would  appear  that«a  deviation 
both  from  the  principle  of  the  text  and  from  the  previous  practice  of  that  ephe- 
ineris  took  place,  in  deriving  the  fraction  for  1834  from  that  for  1833,  which  has 
been  ever  since  perpetuated.  It  consisted  in  rejecting  the  mean  longitude  of 
Delambre's  tables,  and  adopting  Bessel's  correction  of  that  element.  The  effect 
of  this  alteration  was  to  insert  S"  3*^68  of  purely  imaginary  timet  between  the 
end  of  the  equinoctial  year  1833  and  the  beginning  of  1834,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  make  the  interval  between  tlie  noons  of  March  22  and  23, 1834,  24**  3"  3**68, 
when  reckoned  by  equinoctial  time.  In  1835,  and  in  all  subsequent  years,  a 
further  departure  from  the  principle  of  the  text  took  place  by  substituting  Bessel's 
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tropical  year  of  365*3422175  for  DeUmbre*^  Tbut  the  whole  subject  fell  mto 
confusion.  Under  the  present  eminent  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nack a  compromise  has  been  effected  —  a  filed  equinoctial  year  of  S65-2422I6 
mean  solar  days  has  been  adopted  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  henceforward  be 
adhered  to),  and  corrections  stated  by  which  the  data  in  the  Almanacks  for  ]  828 
— 18S4  may  be  brought  into  consistency  with  those  in  after  years.  According 
to  this  arrangement  the  fractional  parts  in  question  for  182S  — 1856  will  run  as 
follows : — 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


•958321 
•716105 
•473889 
•231673 
•989457 
•747241 
•505025 
•262809 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


•020593 
•778377 
•536161 
•293945 
•051729 
•809513 
•567297 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


•325061 

1850 

•062865 

1851 

•840649 

1852 

•598433 

1853 

•356217 

1854 

•114001 

1855 

•871785 

1856 

•629569 
•387353 
•145137 
•902921 
^60705 
"418489 
•176273 


INoU  {A)  <m  Art.  (916.) 


A  rule  proposed  by  Omar,  a  Persian  astronomer  of  the  court  of  Gelaleddin 
Melek  Schah,  in  a.d.  1079,  (or  more  than  five  centuries  before  the  refbrnoation  of 
Gregory)  deserves  notice.  It  consists  in  interpolating  a  day,  as  in  the  Julian 
system,  erery  fourth  year,  only  postponing  to  the  S3d  year  the  intercalation 
which  on  that  system  would  be  made  in  the  d2d.  This  is  equivalent  to  omitting 
the  Julian  intercalation  altogether  in  each  128tb  year  (retaining  all  the  others). 
To  produce  an  accumulated  error  of  a  day  on  this  system  would  require  a  lap«e 
of  5000  years,  so  that  the  Persian  astronomer's  rule  is  not  only  fiu*  more  aimi^e^ 
but  materially  more  exact  than  the  Gregorian.] 

lNot€  (B)  on  7W«,  Art  (926.) 

The  civil  epochs  of  the  Metonio  cycle,  and  the  Hejira,  are  each  one  day 
later  than  the  astronomical,  the  latter  being  the  epochs  of  the  absolute  wm 
moons,  the  former  those  of  the  earliest  possible  visibilit}^  of  tlie  lunar  crescent 
in  a  tropical  sky.  M.  Biot  has  shown  that  the  solstice  and  new  moon  not 
only  coincided  on  the  day  here  set  down  as  the  commencement  of  the  CalUppic 
cycle,  but  that,  by  a  happy  coincidt^nce,  a  bare  possibility  existed  of  seeing  the 
crescent  moon  at  Athens  within  that  day,  reckoned  from  midnight  to  midnigfU  1 

[Note  (C)  on  Art.  (932.) 

The  reformation  of  Gregory  was,  after  all,  incomplete.  Instead  of  lo  davs 
he  ought  to  have  omitted  12.  The  interval  from  Jan.  1,  a.  n.  1,  to  Jan.  1  a  d 
1582,  reckoned  as  Julian  years,  is  577460  days,  and  as  tropical,  577448*  with 
an  error  not  exceeding  0**01,  the  difference  being  12  days,  whose  omission 
would  have  completely  restored  the  Julian  epoch.  But  Gregory  assumed  for 
his  fixed  point  of  departure,  not  that  epoch,  but  one  later  by  324  years,  vix. 
Jan.  1,  A.D.  325,  the  year  of  the  Council  of  Nice;  assuming  which*  the  dif 
ferenceof  the  two  reckonings  is  9* -505,  or,  to  the  nearest  whole  number  lo 
days.]  • 
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11.  Synoptic  Table  op  the  Elements  op  the 

Planetary  System. 

N.  B.  —  a  denotes  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  that  of  the  earth  being 
taken  for  unity  ;  P  the  mean  sidereal  period  in  mean  solar  days ;  e  the  eccen- 
tricity in  decimal  parts  of  the  semi-axis;  t  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic  ;  Q  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node;  v  that  of  the  perihelion;  L 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  planet  at  the  moment  of  the  epoch  £,  for  which 
the  elements  are  stated ;  M  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expressing  the  mass 
of  the  planet,  that  of  the  sun  being  1 ;  D  the  diameter  in  miles ;  A  th« 
density,  that  of  the  earth  being  I  ;  T  the  time  of  rotation  on  its  axis,  in  sidereal 
hours ;  d  the  mean  angular  equatorial  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  planet,  at 
its  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  in  seconds  ;  c  the  ellipticity  of  the  spheroid,  as  a 
fraction  of  the  equatorial  diameter;  7  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  H  the  mean  intensity  of  light  and  heat  received  from 
the  sun,  that  received  by  the  earth  being  1.  llie  asteroids  are  numbered  in 
their  order  of  discorery. 


a 

P 

« 

• 

t 

0 

II 

0 

llie  Sun 

5 

Mercury    - 

0-3870981 

87-9692580 

0-2056163 

7 

0 

9-1 

6 

Venus 

0-7233316 

224-7007869 

0-0068613 

3 

23 

28-5 

0 

Earth 

1-0000000 

365-2563612 

0-0167922 

(J 

Mars 

1*5236923 

686*9796458 

0-0932168 

1 

51 

6-2 

1 

Ores 

2-7671120 

1681-271 

007  98539 

10 

36 

309 

2 

Pallas 

2-7703890 

1684-258 

0-2393672 

34 

42 

29-8 

3 

Juno 

2-6686796 

1592-363 

0-2561755 

13 

3 

9-8 

4 

Vesta 

2-3613405 

1325-366 

0-0902038 

7 

8 

91 

5 

Astraea 

2-5777718 

1511-696 

01862906 

5 

19 

81 

6 

Hebe 

2-4260617 

1380-227 

0-2013944 

14 

46 

24«5 

7 

Iris 

2  3812400 

1347  076 

0-2307546 

5 

27 

56-4 

8 

Flora 

2-2013860 

1193-004 

0-1567040 

5 

53 

8-0 

9 

Metis 

2-3864005 

1346-488 

0-1238522 

5 

36 

0-3 

10 

Hygeia      - 

3-1593600 

2051*145 

0O984962 

3 

46 

50-5 

11 

Parthenope 

2-4525900 

1402-928 

Oi)988870 

4 

36 

57-6 

12 

Victoria     - 

S-S344916 

1302-756 

0-2178214 

8 

23 

1-5 

13 

Egeria 

2-5762794 

1510-383 

0-0873755 

16 

32 

23-6 

14 

Irene 

2-5875348 

1520-292 

01680574 

9 

6 

SO-5 

15 

Eunomia    - 

2-6430842 

1569*510 

0-1878466 

11 

43 

39-8 

16 

Psyche 

2-9228660 

1825-205 

0-1346338 

3 

4 

7-6 

17 

Thetis 

2-4726140 

1420-144 

0-1265394 

5 

35 

25-8 

18 

Melpomene 

2-2956321 

1270-430 

0-2174420 

10 

8 

58-6 

19 

Fortuna     - 

2-2413279 

1393-272 

0-1579393 

1 

32 

337 

20 

Massilia     - 

2*4090583 

1304-397 

0-1436802 

0 

41 

9-7 

21 

Lutetia 

2-4343600 

1387-314 

01622043 

3 

5 

21  1 

22 

Calliope 

2-9094987 

1812-699 

01019601 

IS 

45 

28-4 

23 

Thalia 

2-6280278 

1556-118 

0-2314366 

10 

13 

18-1 

24 

Themis 

3-1435907 

2035-807 

O-1 165263 

0 

48 

57-7 

25 

Phocea       - 

2-4010639 

1358-949 

0*2525329 

21 

35 

53-6 

26 

Proserpina  - 

2-6555649 

1580-640 

0-0873697 

3 

35 

39  4 

27 

Kuterpe 

2-3464554 

1312-853 

O-l  729606 

1 

35 

31<5 

28 

Bellona      - 

2-7750890 

1688-550 

0-1546816 

9 

22 

32-8 

29 

Amphitrite 

2-5542518 

1491-053 

0-0726130 

6 

7 

52-3 

30 

Urania 

2-3637922 

1324-576 

0-1259758 

S 

5 

57-4 

31 

Euphrosyne 

3-1561600 

2048-030 

0-2160123 

26 

25 

12-4 

32 

Pomona     • 

2-5830794 

1516-367 

0-0817246 

5 

29 

14-0 

33 

2-8646120 

1770-912 

0-3S76790 

1 

56 

48-0 
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a 

P 

e 

• 

t 

o 

/ 

" 

34 

rirce       - 

2-6845S37 

1606-575 

0-11198Q5 

5 

96  5S'5  1 

35 

Leuoothea 

9-9736900 

1873018 

0*2165085 

8 

15 

17-7 

36 

AuUnU  - 

2*7498900 

1665-596 

0-2981714 

18 

42 

91 

37 

Fidct       - 

2-6421470 

1568-671 

0-I7489SO 

3 

7 

10-5 

38 

Leda       • 

2-7396845 

1656-340 

0-1555763 

6 

58 

Sl-8 

39 

L«titia 

2-7693870 

1683-348 

0-1 1 10748 

10 

20  50-7 

40 

Harmonui 

2-2671500 

1246-846 

00460846 

4 

15  48-4 

41 

Daphne  - 

2-4003 

1358-334 

0*20248 

15 

48 

S30 

42 

Isis          -> 

2-4338885 

1386-914 

0-2229198 

8 

34 

39-6 

43 

Ariadne  - 

2-19904 

1191-108 

0*15750 

3 

98 

^ 

44 

Njsa 

2-67687 

1599*700 

0-45339 

3 

53 

^— 

45 

Eugenia  - 

2-69685 

1617-641 

0O912S 

6 

35 

^.. 

46 

HestU     - 

2-45689 

1406-614 

0*12260 

2 

18 

-^ 

47 

Aglaia     - 

2-88954 

1793-933 

0-14019 

5 

6 

^-» 

48 

Doris 

3-10687 

2000*220 

007711 

6 

SO 

.^ 

49 

Pales       - 

3*08611 

1980  255 

0-23766 

3 

8 

^_ 

50 

Virginia  - 

2-67290 

1596140 

0*28904 

2 

59 

.. 

51 

Nemansa  ? 

52 

Etiropa 

n 

Jupiter    - 

5-2027760 

4332-5848212 

0048162] 

1 

18 

51-3 

h 

Saturn     - 

9-5387861 

10759-2198174 

00561505 

2 

99 

35-7 

W 

Uranus    - 

19-1823900 

30686-8208296 

00466108 

0 

46 

28*4 

V 

Neptune  • 

30O362690 

60126-170 

00087192 

1 

46 

59  O 

Synoptic  Table  op 

Elements  (canHnuedy, 

0 

Q 

• 

L 

£ 

o 

/ 

ti 

o 

1 

n 

o 

/ 

/r 

4 

5 

45 

57 

30-9 

74 

21 

46-9 

166 

0 

48-6 

1801. 

Jan. 

l-O,   G. 

i 

74 

54 

12  9 

128 

43 

53-1 

11 

33 

30 

Do 

>. 

^ 

m 

. 

99 

30 

50 

100 

39 

10-2 

Dc 

K 

<? 

48 

0 

3*5 

332 

23 

56-6 

64 

22 

55-5 

Do.                 1 

1 

80 

48 

57-5 

149 

25 

51-4 

249 

31 

26-2 

1858. 

June, 

lO-O,   G. 

2 

172 

38 

32-7 

122 

7 

38-4 

224 

28 

25-5 

1858. 

May. 

29-0,    G. 

3 

170 

58 

220 

54 

0 

55-8 

104 

2 

31-1 

1858. 

Jan. 

29-0,    G. 

4 

103 

21 

10-3 

250 

35 

29-4 

218 

26 

1-1 

1858. 

Apr. 

23 -a   G. 

5 

141 

26 

15-7 

135 

5 

40-3 

159 

43 

26-6 

1859. 

Mar. 

l-O,    G. 

6 

138 

35 

290 

15 

7 

48-8 

242 

1 

331 

1858. 

May, 

8  0,    B. 

7 

259 

44 

390 

41 

23 

12-3 

200 

41 

20 

1857. 

Apr. 

19  0,    B. 

8 

110 

17 

48-6 

32 

54 

28-3 

68 

48 

Sl-9 

1848. 

Jan. 

lO,   B. 

9 

68 

31 

5-9 

71 

5 

47-2 

72 

54 

6-5 

1857. 

Dec 

5-5,    B. 

10 

287 

17 

3-5 

230 

42 

54-1 

25 

49 

27-8 

1857. 

Oct. 

13  O,   G. 

11 

125 

4 

26-9 

316 

10 

57-5 

283 

57 

32-2 

1858. 

June, 

27  O,   B. 

12 

235 

33 

34-9 

301 

56 

360 

312 

33 

52-4 

1857. 

Aug. 

2-0,   G. 

13 

43 

18 

27-1 

119 

35 

31 

259 

47 

22-8 

1857. 

June, 

15-0,   B. 

14 

86 

51 

16-1 

178 

30 

31-4 

89 

30 

12-9 

18:)3. 

Dec 

25 -O,    B. 

15 

293 

56 

14*3 

27 

27 

25-5 

131 

45 

1-9 

1858. 

Jan. 

29-0,    G. 

16 

150 

32 

48-5 

12 

40 

34-3 

51 

35 

24-8 

1855. 

Not. 

26 -O,   B. 

17 

125 

26 

29-6 

259 

33 

21-6 

342 

20 

90 

1857. 

Sept. 

70,    G. 

18 

150 

4 

30-7 

15 

9 

580 

167 

39 

20-9 

1858. 

Mar. 

6-0,   G. 

19 

211 

25 

0-2 

30 

23 

30-5 

149 

16 

50-5 

1858. 

Mar. 

6-0^   G. 
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Q 

• 

L 

£ 

o 

/ 

n 

o 

/ 

II 

o 

1 

II 

d 

20 

206 

36 

23'9 

98 

16 

29-7 

54 

45 

59-6 

1856. 

Not. 

4-0,  B. 

21 

80 

29 

37*6 

326 

31 

44*8 

153 

14 

24-5 

1857. 

Dee. 

24-0,  G. 

22 

66 

36 

21*8 

56 

34 

131 

224 

46 

26-6 

186a 

Jan. 

00,  B. 

2S 

67 

37 

4-9 

123 

51 

19-4 

133 

10 

27-3 

1857. 

Oct. 

18-0,  G. 

24 

36 

7 

27  9 

138 

54 

291 

110 

19 

14-0 

1857. 

Dec 

24-0,  G. 

25 

214 

4 

54-6 

302 

46 

90 

294 

46 

13-5 

1857. 

July, 

10*0,  B. 

26 

45 
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Names  op  Discoverers  and  Datbs  of  Discovert 

OF  THE  Asteroids. 


Ceres 

Piassi 

Jan.  1,  1801. 

1 

PallM 

Gibers 

Mar.  28,  I803. 

Juno 

Harding 

Sqpt.  1,  I804. 

VesU 

Gibers 

Mar.  29,  1807. 

Astraea 

Hencke 

I>ee.  8,  1845. 

Hebe 

Heneke 

July  1,  1847. 

IrU 

Hind 

Au^  IS,  1847. 

Flora 

Hind 

Oct.  18,  1847. 

MetU? 

Graham 

Apr.  25,  1848. 

Hygeu 

Gasparis 

Apr.  12,  1849. 

Partfaenope 

Gasparis 

May  11,  185a 

Victoria 

Hind 

Sept.  IS,  185a 

Egeria? 

Gasparis 

Nov.  a;  1850. 

Trfins 

THind 
\  Gasparis 

May  19,  1851. 

AM  vliC 

May  23,  1851. 

Eunomia 

Gasparis 

July  29,  1851. 

Psyche 

Gasparis 

Mar.  17,  1852. 

Thetis 

Luther 

Apr.  17,  1852. 

Melpomene 

Hind 

June  24,  1852. 

Fortuna 

Hind 

Aug.  22,  1852. 

Af  ASsillA 

/Gasparis 
\Chaooniac 

Sept.  19,  1852. 

A'AHnvlim 

Sept.  20,  1852. 

Lutetia 

Goldschmidt 

Not.  15,  1852. 

Calliope 

Hind 

Not.  16,  1852. 

Thalia 

Hind 

Dec  15,  1852. 

Themis? 

Gasparis 

Apr.  5,  1«53. 

Phocea 

Chacomac 

Apr.  6,  1 853. 

Proserpina 

Luther 

May  5,  1853. 

Euterpe 

Hind 

Nov.  8,  1853. 

Bellona 

Luther 

Mar.  1,  1854. 

fMarth 

Mar.  1,  1854. 

Ampbitrite 

Pogson 

Mar.  1,  1854. 

1  Chacomac 

Mar.  2,  1854. 

Urania 

Hind 

July  22,  1854. 

Euphrosyne 

Ferguson 

Sept.  1,  1854. 

Pomona 

Goldschmidt 

Oct  26,  1854. 

Polyhymnia 

Chacornao 

Oct.  28,  1854. 

Circe 

Chacomac 

Apr.  6,  1855. 

Leucothea 

Luther 

Apr.  19,  1855. 

AtalanU 

Goldschmidt 

Oct.  5,  1855. 

Fides 

Luther 

Oct  5,  1855. 

Leda 

Chacomac 

Jan.  12,  1856. 

Letitia  ? 

Chacomac 

Feb.  8,  1856. 

Harmonia 

Goldschmidt 

Mar.  1,  1856. 

Daphne 

Goldschmidt 

May  22,  1856. 

Isis? 

Pogson 

May  23,  1856. 

Ariadne 

Pogson 

Apr.  15,  1857. 

Nysa 

Goldschmidt 

May  27,  1857. 

Eugenia  ? 

Goldschmidt 

June  28,  1857. 

Hestia? 

Pogson 

Aug.  16,  1857. 

Aglaia 

Luther 

Sept  15,  1857. 

Doris 

Goldschmidt 

Sept  19.  1857. 

Pales? 

Goldschmidt 

Sept  19,  1857. 

Virginia 

r  Ferguson 
l^  Luther 

Oct  4,  1857. 
Oct  19,  1857. 

Nemansa  ? 

Laurent 

Jan.  22,  1 858. 

Eiiropa 

Goldschmidt 

Feb.  4.  1858. 
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Note, — The  elements  of  the  orbiu  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  those  gWen  by  the  late  F.  Baily,  Esq.,  in  his  **  Astro- 
nomical Tables  and  Formula?,**  and  are  the  same  with  tltose  which  form  the 
basis  of  Delambre's  tables,  embodying  the  fbrmulsB  of  Laplace.  The  elements 
of  Uranus  and  Neptune  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional ;  those  of  the  former 
requiring  considerable  corrections,  necessitated  by  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  but 
which,  not  being  yet  finally  ascertained,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  still  at- 
tending on  the  mass  and  elements  of  the  latter  planet,  it  was  thought  better  to 
leave  the  old  elements  untouched  than  to  give  an  imperfect  rectification  of  them. 
Those  of  Neptune  are  Prof.  Sears  Walker's,  as  stated  in  Berl.  Ephem.  1 858, 
p.  408.  The  masses  of  the  planets  are  those  most  recently  adopted  by  Encke 
(Ast.  Nachr.  No.  443.),  on  mature  consideration  of  all  the  authorities,  that  of 
Neptune  excepted,  which  is  Prof.  Pierce*s  determination  from  Bond's  and 
Lassell's  ob5«rvation  of  the  satellite  discovered  by  the  latter.  The  densities  are 
calculated  from  the  values  adopted  for  M,  D,  and  E. 

The  elements  of  the  Asteroids,  No«.  1 — 42,  with  exception  of  Flora  and  Daphne, 
arc  those  used  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1861.  Those  of  the 
two  last  named  Asteroids  are  Briinnow*s  and  Pape*s,  given  in  the  BerL  Ephem.  for 
1860.  The  elements  of  Noa.  43,  44,  45,  46,  are  those  of  Pape  and  Forster,  as 
stated  in  Ast.  Soc.  Notices,  vol.  xvii.;  of  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  60,  those  given 
respectively  by  Bruhns,  Powalsky,  and  Encke,  in  Astron.  Nachr.,  Nos.  1117, 
1115,  1115,  1 127.  The  elements  of  Neroansa  (if  it  be  really  to  retain  so  un- 
couth a  name),  and  of  No.  52,  have  not  yet  come  to  our  knowledge.  Hiose  of 
Eugenia  (45.)  are  very  uncertain. 

The  elements  of  the  recently -discovered  small  planets  may  undergo  material 
corrections  from  further  observation.  The  orbits  of  Astraea  and  Hygeia  approach 
at  one  point  (their  common  node)  within  0*006  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
Many  of  the  names  of  the  A&teroids  appear  to  us  very  unhappily  chosen.  Thus, 
confusion  is  very  likely  to  arise  in  printing  or  speaking,  between  Iris  and  Isis, 
I^utetia  and  Laetitia,  Thetis  and  Metis,  Thetis  and  Ttiemis,  Vesta  and  Hestia, 
Hygeia  and  Egeria,  Egeria  and  Eugenia,  Pallas  and  Pales.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hupe  that  the  discoverers  of  the  interfering  members  of  these  pairs  will  recon« 
sider  their  names  ?  It  is  not  yet  too  late :  there  is  yet  a  Muse  or  two  left ;  the 
Nymphs,  Dryads,  Oceanidae,  &c.,  afford  an  infinite  choice  of  classic  names, 
graceful  and  euphonoos.  Metis  is  known  to  few  as  a  mythological  name.  Pales 
to  fewer  as  that  of  a  female  divinity,  Nemansa  to  none  as  the  name  of  anybody 
(the  ancient  name  of  Nismes  was  Nemanswa). 

III. 

Synoptic  Table  of  the  Elements  of  the  Orbits 
OF  THE  Satellites^  so  fab  as  they  abe  known.* 

I.  Thx  Moon. 

Mean  distance  (Vom  earth    .            -             -            -            .  60'*87d4SS00 

Mean  sidereal  revolution      -----  27'*32 16614 18 

Mean  synodical  ditto            .....  29**530588715 

Excentricity  of  orbit            ....             -  Ot)54908070 

Mean  revolution  of  nodes    -             -             -             -             -  6793''391080 

Mean  revolution  of  apogee .             -             -             -             -  3232**575343 

Mean  longitude  of  node  at  epoch     .             •             •             .  13^53'    \T''7 

Mean  longitude  of  perigee  at  ditto  .             .             -             -  266     10       7  *5 
Mean  inclination  of  orbit     •             -             -             -             -58     39  *96 

Mean  longitude  of  moon  at  epoch    -  -  -  -118     178*3 

Mass,  that  of  earth  being  I,              ....  0*011364 

Diameter  in  miles  ......  2164*6 

Density,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  -             ...  0*556 

*  The  distances  are  expressed  in  equatorial  radii  of  the  primaries.  The 
epoch  is  Jan.  1.  1801,  unless  otherwise  expressed.  The  periods,  &c.,  are  ex- 
pressed in  mean  solar  daya. 
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INDEX. 


N.B.  Tbc  refereneet  are  to  the  artlclw,  not  to  th«  pagn. 

. . .  attached  to  a  reference  number  indicates  tlaat  tlie  reference  extends  to  the  article  cited,  and 
sereral  subsequent  In  succession. 


A. 


Amkrration  of  light  explained,  329. 
Its  uranographical  effects,  333.  Of 
an  object  in  motion,  335.  How  dis- 
tinguished from  parallax,  805.  Sys- 
tematic, 862. 

Aboul  Wefa,  705. 

Acctleration^  secular,  of  moon's  mean 
motion,  740. 

Adams^  506.  767. 

Adjustment,  errors  of,  in  instruments, 
136.  Of  particular  instruments.  (See 
those  instruments.) 

JEtna^  portion  of  earth  visible  from,  32. 
Height  of,  32.  note. 

Agathoeles,  eclipse  of,  933.  6.,  and 
Table  of  Eras,  art.  926. 

Air,  rarefaction  of,  33.  Law  of  den- 
sity, 37.  Refractive  power  affected 
by  moisture,  41. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  Esq.,  his  results  respecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  220.  Researches 
on  perturbations  of  the  earth  by 
Venus,  726.  Rectification  of  the  mass 
of  Jupiter,  757. 

Albategnius,  430. 

Algol,  821. 

Altitude,  used  to  find  time,  129. 

and  azimuth  instrument,  187. 

8,  equal,  method  of,  188. 

Andromeda,  nebula  in,  874. 

Angle  of  position,  204.  Of  situation,31 1. 

Awes,  measurement  of,  163.  167. 
Hour,  107. 

Angular  velocity,  law  of,  variation  of, 
350. 

AnomaliMtic  year,  384. 

Anomaly  of  a  planet,  499. 

Annular  nebulae,  875. 

Antarctic  circle,  364.  382. 

Apex  of  aberration,  343.  Of  parallax, 
343.  Ofrefracaon,343.  Solar,  854. 
Of  shooting  stars,  902.  904. 

Aphelion,  368. 


Apogee,  368.  Of  moon,  406.  Period 
of  its  revolution,  687. 

Apsides,  406.  Revolution  of  lunar,  409. 
Motion  of,  investigated,  675.  Ap- 
plication to  lunar,  676...  Motion 
of,  illustrated  by  experiment,  692. 
Of  planetary  orbits,  694.  libration 
of,  694.  Motion  in  orbits  very  near 
to  circles,  696.  In  excentric  orbits, 
697... 

Arago,  887.  895.  776.  877. 

Arcs  of  meridian,  how  measured,  21 1. 
Measures  of  some,  216. 

Arctic  circle,  364.  382. 

Are<ts,  Kepler's  law  of,  352...,  490. 

Argdander,  his  researches  on  variable 
stars,  820...,  on  sun's  proper  mo- 
tion, 854. 

Argo,  nebulsB  in,  887.  Irregular  star 
i|  in  constellation,  830. 

Arid,  551. 

AristiUus,  430. 

Ascension,  right,  108.  (5m  Right  as- 
cension.) 

Asteroids,  their  existence  suspected 
previous  to  their  discorexy,  505. 
Appearance  in  telescopes^  525.  Gra- 
vity on  surface  of,  525.  Elements, 
Appendix,  Synoptic  Table.  Total 
mass  of,  inconsiderable,  525.  (5«e 
Synoptic  Tables.) 

Astraa,  discovery  of,  505. 

Astrometer,  783. 

Astnmomy,  E^rmology,  11.  General 
notions,  11. 

Atmosphere,  constitution  of,  S3...  Pos- 
sible limit  of,  36.  Its  waves,  37. 
Strata,  37.  Causes  refhurtion,  38. 
Twilight,  44.  Total  mass  of,  343. 
Of  Jupiter,  513.  Of  the  sun,  see 
Sun.    Of  the  moon,  43 1 . 

iiMrocfuHi  of  a  sphere,  446— 450.  (^See 
Gravitation.)    To  a  spheroid,  238. 

Augmentation  of  moon's  apparent  dia- 
meter, 404. 
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Augustutj  his  reformation  of  mistakes 
in  the  Jalian  calendar  (919.).  Era 
of.  926. 

Aurora  Borcalis,  115. 

Australia,  excessive  sammer  tempera- 
ture of.  369. 

Auzout,  15S.  note. 

Aeerages  of  results,  their  use,  137. 

Aru  of  the  earth,  82.  Rotation  per- 
manent, 56.  Major,  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  373.     Of  sun's  rotation,  392. 

Axis  of  a  planetary  orbit.  Momentary 
variation  of,  caused  by  the  tangential 
force  only,  658.  660.  Its  variations 
periodical,  661...  Invariability  of, 
and  how  understood,  668. 

Azimuth,  103.  —  and  altitude  instra- 
ment,  187. 


B. 


Batfy,  his  observation  of  annular  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  425.     His  beads,  425. 

Barometer,  nature  of  its  indication,  33. 
Use  in  calculating  refraction,  43. 
In  determining  heights,  287. 

Base,  measurement  of^  273. 

Beads,  Baily*8,  425. 

Beer  and  Maedler,  their  work  on  the 
moon,  429. 

BelU  of  Jupiter,  512.    Of  Saturn,  514. 

Bessel,  his  results  respecting  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  220.  Discovers  paral- 
lax of  61  Cygni,  812. 

Bidet's  comet,  579... 

Biot^  his  aeronautic  ascent,  32. 

Bissextile,  932.  Omar's  proposal  for 
its  periodical  omission,  Note  (A)  on 
art,  926. 

Bode,  his  (so-ciUled)  law  of  planetary 
distances,  505.  Violated  in  the  case 
of  Neptune,  507. 

Boguslawski,  remarkable  observation 
of  Ilalley's  comet  by,  571.  note. 

Bohnenberger,  his  principle  of  collima- 
tion,  179. 

Bond,  Prof.,  his  obsiTvations  of  interior 
ring  of  Saturn,  521.  His  discovery 
of  an  eighth  satclUtc  of  Saturn,  548. 

Borda,  his  principle  of  re})ctition,  198. 

Bouvard,  his  suspicion  of  extraneous 
intluence  on  Uranus,  7G0. 

BrewsUr,  Sir  D.,  his  polarizing  eye- 
piece, 204.  d. 


C. 


Citsar,  his  reform  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, 9 1 7. 


Cn/nu/or,  Julian,917.  Gregorian,  914. 

Calms,  equatorial,  244. 

Cduaf  and  effect,  439.  aiid  noce. 

Cavendish,  hu  experiment,  776.  k. 

Center  of  the  earth,  80.   Of  the  san,  462. 

of    gravity,    360.        ReTolotioa 

about,  452.    Of  the  earth  and  mooa, 
452.     Of  the  san  and  earth,  451. 

Centrifugal  force.  Elliptic  form  of  earth 
produced  by,  224.  Illastrmted,  225. 
Compared  with  graritj,  229.  Of  a 
body  revolving  on  the  earth's  sor- 
face,  452. 

Ceres,  discovery  of,  50^. 

Challis,  Prof.,  506.  note. 

Charts,  celestial.  111.  Constmctioa 
of,  291...  Bremiker's,  506.  and  note. 

Chinese  records  of  comets,  574.  Of 
irregular  stars,  831. 

Chronometers,how  used  for  determining 
differences  of  longitude,  255. 

Circle,  arctic  and  antarctic,  95.  Verti- 
cal, 100.  Hour,  106.  Divided,  IGS. 
Meridian,  174.  Reflecting,  19"'.  Re- 
peating. 198.  Galactic,  793.  Mural, 
163.  168.  Arctic  and  antarctic,  364. 
312.    ^'s  co-ordinate,  181. 

Clamp,  163. 

Clausen,  his  orbit  of  comet  of  1843, 
596. 

Clepsydra,  150. 

Climate,  366...  Secular  changes  of, 
369.  h...,  701. 

Clock,  151.  Error  and  rate  of,  how 
found,  253. 

Clockwork  applied  to  equatorial,  186. 

Clouds,  greatest  height  of,  34.  ^lagel• 
lanic,  89*2... 

Clusters  of  stars,  864...  Globular,  867. 
Im^gular,  869. 

Coll ima tion,  line  of,  185. 

Cdhmator,  floating,  178.  Bohnen- 
bcrgerV,  179. 

Coloured  stars,  851 ... 

Colson,  his  maps,  28 4. 

Colures,  307. 

Comets,  554.  Seen  in  day-time,  555. 
590.  Tails  of,  556... 566.  599.  Kx- 
tremc  tenuity  of,  558.  General  de- 
scription of,  560.  Motions  of,  and 
described,  5G1...  Paraholio,  sra. 
Klli]>tic,  567...  HyperlR>lic,  r>fi4.  Di- 
mensions ot,  565.  Of  Ilalh  y,  o67... 
Of  Cajsar.  573.  Of  EiKkL\'r>76.  Of 
IJiela,  579.  Its  subdivision  into  t\v»\ 
580.  Of  Faye,  584.  Of  I^jxcl, 
585.  Of  De  Vico,  586.  Of  Brt^r- 
sen,  587.  Of  Peters,  588.  Svijop- 
sis  of  elements  (Appendix), "     In- 
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creaso  of  visible  dimensions  in  re- 
ceding from  the  sun,  571.  580.  Great, 
of  1843,  589...  Its  supposed  identity 
with  many  others,  594...  Interest  at- 
tached to  subject,  597.  Ck>metary 
stilt  istics,  and  conclusions  therefrom, 
601.  Conclusions  ^m  the  phseno- 
mena  of  their  tails,  570.  Possible 
cause  of  their  acceleration  of  period, 
570.  Heat  sustained  by,  592.  Prin- 
cipal discoverers  of,  597.  Periodic, 
form  two  distinct  families,  601.  a. 
Of  1680,  573.  Of  1556,  574.  Of 
d'Arrest,  601.  b, 

Commefuurabihty  (near)  of  mean  mo- 
tions ;  of  Saturn's  satellites,  550.  Of 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  669.  and 
note.  Of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  720. 
Earth  and  Venus,  726.  Effects  o( 
719. 

Compentation  of  disturbances,  how  ef- 
fected, 719.  725. 

Comprtasion  of  terrestrial  spheroid, 
221. 

Cor\figuratumi,  inequalities  depending 
on,  655... 

ConjunctioMj  superior  and  inferior, 
469.  473.  Perturbations  chiefly  pro- 
duced at,  713. 

Consciousness  of  effect  when  force  is 
exerted,  439. 

Constellations^  60.  301.  How  brought 
into  view  by  change  of  latitude,  52. 
Rising  and  setting  of,  58. 

Copernican  explanation  of  diurnal  mo- 
tion, 76.  Of  apparent  motions  of 
sun  and  planets,  77. 

Correction  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 324...  — s.  Uranographical 
summary,  view  of,  342...  Order  of 
application  of,  345. 

CulmincUions,  125.  Upper  and  lower, 
126. 

CycU,  of  conjunctions  of  disturbing 
and  disturbed  planets,  719.  Meto- 
nic,  926.  Callippic,  t6.  Solar,  921. 
Lunar,  922.  Of  indictions,  923.  Of 
eclipses,  426. 

Cyclones,  245.  a. 


D. 


Darkening  glasses,  204.  e. 

JJateSy  Julian  and  Gregorian,  interval 
between,  how  computed,  927... 

Dawes,  Rev.  W.  R.,  his  mode  of  ob- 
8er\'ing  solar  spots,  204.  e.  His  dis- 
covery of  the  sun's  interior  enve- 
loi)e,  389.  a.      His  observation  of 


interior  ring  of  Sattum,  521.  His 
discovery  of  bright  spots  on  Jupi- 
ter's belts,  512.  Of  an  eighth  satel- 
lite of  Saturn,  548. 

Day,  solar,  lunar,  and  sidereal,  143. 
Ratio  of  sidereal  to  solar,  305.  909. 
911.  Solar  unequal,  146.  Mean 
ditto,  invariable,  908.  Civil  and  as- 
tronomical, 147.     Intercalary,  916. 

Days  elapsed  between  principal  chro- 
nological eras,  926.  Rules  for  reck- 
oning between  given  dates,  927.  Of 
week  not  the  same  over  the  globe, 
257.  And  nights,  their  inequality 
explained,  365. 

Declination,  105.  How  obtained,  295. 
Parallels  of,  113. 

Definitions,  82. 

Degree  of  meridian,  how  measured,  210. 
...  Error  admissible  in,  215.  Length 
of  in  various  latitudes,  216.  221. 

Density  of  earth,  how  determined,  776. 
a.  h. 

Densities  of  sun  and  planets,  508.  b. 
(^See  also  Synoptic  Table.) 

Diameters  of  the  earth,  220,  221.  Of 
planets,  synopsis,  Appendix.  {See 
also  each  plauct.) 

Dilatation  of  comets  in  receding  from 
the  sun,  578. 

Diminution  of  gravity  at  equator,  231. 

Diome,  548. 

Dip  of  horizon,  23. 

—  sector,  18,  19. 

i>ur«of  stars,  816. 

Distance  of  the  moon,  403.  ;  the  sun, 
357. ;  fixed  stars,  807. 8 12...  ;  polar, 
105. 

Districts,  natural,  in  heavens,  302. 

Disturbing  forces,  455.  Of  sun  on 
moon,  606.  Nature  of,  609...  Ge- 
neral estimation  of^  611.  Nume- 
rical values,  612.  Unresolved  in 
direction,  614.  Resolution  of,  in 
two  modes,  615.  618.  Effects  of 
eack  resolved  portion,  616...  On 
moon,  expressions  of,  676.  Geo- 
metrical representations  of,  676. 717. 

Diurnal  motion  explained,  58.  Pa- 
rallax, 339.     Rotation,  144. 

Double  refraction,  202.  Image  mi- 
crometer, anew,  described, 203.  Co- 
met, 580.     NcbulK,  878. 

Double  Stars,  833...  Specimens  of 
each  class,  835.  Orbiul  motion 
of,  839.  Subject  to  Newtonian  at- 
traction, 843.  Orbits  of  particular, 
843.  Dimensions  of  these  orbits 
844.848.     Coloured,  851...     Appa- 
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rent  periods  affected  by  motion  of 

light,  863. 
iJove,  his  law  of  temperatnre,  370.   Of 

rotation  of  winds,  245.  a. 
Drainage  basins,  289. 


£. 


Earth,  Its  motion  admissible,  15. 
Spherical  form  of,  18.  22...  Optical 
effect  of  its  canratore,  215.  l>iumal 
rotation  of,  52.  Uniform,  56.  Per- 
manence of  its  axis,  57.  Figure 
spheroidal,  207.  219...  Dimensions 
of,  209,  210.  220.  Elliptic  figure  a 
result  of  theory,  229.  Temperature 
of  surface,  how  maintained,  336. 
Appearance  as  seen  from  moon,  436. 
Velocity  in  its  orbit,  474.  Dis- 
turbanco  by  Ycnus,  726.  Density 
of,  776.  a,  h.  Solid  content  of,  776.  /. 

Ecltpaet,  411...  Solar,  420.  Lunar, 
421...  Annular,  425.  Periodic  re- 
turn of,  426.  Number  possible  in  a 
year,  426.  Of  Jupitei^s  satellites, 
266.  538.  Of  Saturn's,  549.  Total 
of8un,ph<enomcnaof,395.  Ancient, 
their  use  in  fixing  dates,  933... 

Ecliptic,  305...  Its  plane  slowly  ran- 
able,  306.  Cause  of  this  variation 
explained,  640.  Poles  of,  307.  Li- 
miu,  solar,  4 1 2.  Lunar,  527.  Ob- 
liquity of,  305,  306. 

Effyptiann,  ancient,  chronology,  912. 

Eiementa  of  a  planet's  orbit,  493.  Ya* 
riations  of,  652...  Of  double  star  or- 
bits, 843.  Synoptic  table  of  planet- 
ary, &c.,  Appendix. 

Ellipse,  variable,  of  a  planet,  653.  Mo- 
mentary or  osculating,  654. 

Elliptic  motion  a  consequence  of  gra- 
vitation, 446.  Laws  of,  489...  Their 
theoretical  exf)lanation,  491. 

Ellipticity  of  the  Earth,  208.  221. 

Elonga tion,  331.  Greatest,  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  467. 

Enceladua,  548.,  note. 

Enche,  comet  of,  576.  His  hypothesis 
of  the  resistance  of  the  ether,  577. 

Epoch,  one  of  the  elements  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  496.  Its  variation  not  inde- 
pcndont,  730.  Variations  incident 
on,  731.  744. 

Equation  of  light,  335.  Of  the  center, 
375.  Of  time,  379.  Lunar,  452. 
Annual,  of  the  moon,  738.  Men- 
strual, of  the  sun,  528. 

Equator,  84.  112. 

Etprntorial,  185. 


E^mtUonaiinatrament,  84.  112. 


figure  oC  ns  m  rocatin; 
body,  234.  Kxemplified  by  an  a- 
poiment,  225. 

Eqmmoetial,  97.  113-      Time,  14^.935. 

Equimax,  S93.  303.  307.  S62. 

Eipamoxet^  preccaaion  oi;  318.  Its  ef- 
fects, 313.  In  wfamt  eooaisung.  314... 
Its  physical  cause  explained.  642... 

Eras,  chronological  list  ot,  926. 

Erratic  stars,  S97. 

Errors^  clasaifiration  of;  133.  Imtm- 
mental,  135...  Of  adjwtmenr,  136. 
Their  detection,  1 4a  Duuucoob 
of  accidental  ones  by  taking  Deans. 
137.    Of  dock,  how  obcained,  293u 

Establiskmemi  of  a  port,  754. 

Ether,  resistance  of,  577. 

Ejection  of  moon,  748. 

EvoluU  of  dlipse,  2 1 9,  22a 

ExcentricitieM,  stability  of  Lagrange's 
theorem  respecting,  701. 

Excentricity  in  a  divided  circle,  haw 
eliminated,  141.  £anh*8  orbit.  354. 
How  ascertained,  377.  Ofthemooo's 
405.  MomentSLiy  pertnrbaiion  o£, 
investigated,  670.  Application  to 
lunar  theory,  688.  Variations  ot,  in 
orbits  nearly  circolar,  696.  In  ex- 
centric  orbits,  697.  Permanent  in- 
equalities depending  on,  719. 

F. 

Faculof  of  the  sun,  388.  Explained, 
395.  a. 

Fat/e,  comet  of,  584.  and  Appendix. 

Field  of  view,  1 60. 

Fixed  stars.     See  Stars. 

Fizeau,  his  measure  of  the  velocity  o( 
light,  545.  ^ 

Flora,  discovery  of,  505. 

Focus,  upper.  Its  momentarv  chance 
of  place,  670,  671.  Path  of.'in  vinvte 
of  both  elements  of  distorbing  force, 
704.  Traced  in  the  case  of  the 
moon's  variation,  706...  And  pa- 
raUactic  inequality,  712.  Circulation 
of,  about  a  mean  situation  in  planet- 
ary perturbations,  727. 

Force,  metaphysical  conception  of,  439. 

Forced  vibration,  principle  of,  650* 

Forces,  disturbing.  See  Disturbine 
force.  ** 

Foucault,  his  pendulum  experiment, 
245.  c.     His  gyroscope,  245.  h. 

Friction  as  possibly  a  source  of  the  sun's 
heat,  400. 905.' a... 
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G. 


Galactic  circle,  793.  Polar  distance,  ib. 

Galaxy  composed  of  stars,  302.  Sir 
W.  Herschcl's  conception  of  its  form 
and  structure,  786.  Distribution  of 
stars  generally  referable  to  it,  786. 
Its  course  among  the  constellations, 
787...  Difficulty  of  conceiving  its 
real  form,  792.  Telescopic  analysis 
of,  797.  In  some  directions  unfa- 
thomable, in  others  not,  798. 

GaUe^  Dr.,  506.  Finds  Neptune  in 
place  indicated  by  theory,  768.  First 
notices  the  interior  ring  of  Saturn, 
522. 

Galloway,  his  researches  on  the  sun's 
proper  motion,  855. 

Gascoigne,  158. 

Gasparia,  Sig.  De,  discovers  a  new 
planet  (Appendix). 

Gauging  the  heavens,  793. 

Geocentric  longitude,  503  Place,  371. 
497. 

Geodesical  measurements,— their  na- 
ture, 247. 

Geography,  111.  129...  205... 

Glasses,  darkening,  204  c. 

Globe,  artificial,  an  experiment  with, 
245.J. 

Globular  clusters,  865.  Their  dynami- 
cal stability,  866.  Specimen  list  o^ 
867. 

Gulden  number,  922. 

Goodricke,  his  discovery  of  variable 
stars,  821... 

Gravitation,  how  deduced  from  phseno- 
mena,  444...  Elliptic  motion  a  con- 
sequence of,  490... 

Gravity,  center  of,  tee  Center  of  gravity. 

Crrartty  diminished  by  centrifugal  force, 
231.  Measures  of^  stati^  234. 
Dynamical,  235.  Force  of,  on  the 
moon,  433...  On  bodies  at  surface 
of  the  sun,  440.  Of  other  planets, 
see  their  names. 

Green,  his  balloon  aseent,  32. 

Greenwich,  latitude  of,  123. 

Gregorian  reform  of  calendar,  915. 

Gyroscope,  245.  A... 


H. 

HabitabiUty  of  the  moon,  436.  a,  b, 
Hadley,  his  sextant,  194.   His  expla- 
nation of   the  trade  winds.    {See 
Winds.) 
HalUy.    His  comet,  567.    First  no 


tices  proper  motions  of  the  atari, 
852. 

Hansen,  His  detection  of  long  ine- 
qualities in  the  moon's  motions, 
745... 

Harding  discovers  Juno,  505. 

Harvest  moon,  428.  b. 

Heat,  supply  of,  from  sun  alike  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  368.  How  affected 
by  changes  in  the  earth's  orbit,  369.6. 
...  How  kept  up,  400.  Sun's  ex- 
penditure of,  estimated,  397.  Re- 
ceived from  the  sun  by  different  pla- 
nets, 508.  Endured  by  comets  in 
perihelio,  592. 

H^,  discovery  of,  505. 

Heights  above  the  sea,  how  measured, 
286.    Mean  of  the  continents,  289. 

Heliocentric  place,  372.  498.  500. 

Hdiometer,  201. 

Helioscope,  204.  e. 

Hemispheres,  terrestrial  and  aqueous, 
284. 

Hencke  discovers  Hebe  and  Astraea, 
505. 

Henderson,  his  determination  of  the 
parallax  of  a  Centauri,  807. 

Herschel,  Sir  Wnu,  discovers  Uranus, 
595,  and  two  satellites  of  Saturn, 
548.  His  method  of  gauging  the 
heavens,  793.  Views  of  ^e  struc- 
ture of  the  Milky  Way,  786.  Of 
nebular  subsidence,  and  sidereal  ag- 
gregation, 869.  874.  His  catalogues 
of  double  stars^  835.  Discovery  of 
their  binary  connexion,  839.  Of 
the  sun's  proper  motion,  854.  Clas« 
sifications  of  nebulas,  868.  879.  note. 

Herschel,  Miss  C,  comets  discovered  by, 
597.     Nebula  discovered  by,  874. 

Hind,  his  calculation  of  the  rettfm  of 
comets,  574.  Classification  of  comets, 
601. 

Hipparchus,  281. 

Horizon,  22.  Dip  of,  23.  195.  Ra- 
tional and  sensible,  74.  Celestial, 
98.  113.     Artificial,  173. 

Horizontal  point  of  a  mural  circle,  how 
determined,  175. 

Horrockes,  158. 

/Tour  circles,  106.  113.    Glass,  150. 

Humboldt,  his  determination  of  the 
mean  heights  of  continents,  289. 

Hurricanes,  245. 6. 

Hyperion,  548. 


lapetus,  548. 
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IBmmmatkm  of  field  of  Tiew,  204.  a. 
Bed,  its  advantages,  204. 5.  Of  wires, 
204.  6. 

ImwtenUma  and  emersions  of  Japiter*s 
satellites,  &38... 

ImcUnatUm  of  the  moon's  orbit,  406. 
Of  planets*  orbits  distorbed  bj  ortho- 
gonal force,  619.  Fbysical  impor- 
tance of,  as  an  element,  632.  Mo- 
mentary yariation  of,  estimated,  633. 
Criterion  of  momentary  increase  or 
diminution,  635.  Its  changes  peri- 
odical and  self-correcting,  636.  Ap- 
plication to  case  of  the  moon,  638. 

JmelinatitmSf  stability  of,  Lagrange's 
theorem,  639.  Analogous  in  their 
perturbations  to  ezcentricitiei,  699. 

ImdictioHMt  923. 

Inequality,  Parallactic  of  moon,  712. 
Great,  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  720... 

Inequalities^  independent  of  excentri- 
cicy,  theory  ot,  702...  Dependent 
on,  719. 

InMtrument-meiLingt  its  difficulties, 
131.  Equatorial,  185.  Alt-azimuth, 
187. 

Instrumental  emn,  how  detected,  139. 

Instruments,  theory  of,  140.... 

Intercalation,  916. 

Iris,  discovery  of^  505. 

/rem,  meteoric,  888. 

Isis.     {See  table  of  AsteroidSi) 


J. 


James,  CoL,  his  projection  of  the 
sphere,  283.  His  measure  of  attrac- 
tion of  Arthur's  Seat,  776.  e. 

Julian  period,  924.  Date,  930.  Re- 
formation, 918. 

Juno,  discovery  of,  .505. 

Jupiter,  physical  appearance  and  de* 
ecription  of,  511.  Ellipticity  of,  512. 
Belts  of,  512.  Gravity  on  surface, 
508.  Satellites  of,  510.  535.  Their 
use  for  determining  longitudes,  266. 
Seen  without  satellites,  543.  Den- 
sity of,  508.  6.  Recommended  as  a 
photometric  standard,  783.  Elements 
of,  &C.  {See  Synoptic  Table,  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Jupiter  and  Saturn,  their  mntnal  per- 
turbations, 700.  720... 


K. 


Kater,  his  mode  of  measuring  small  in- 
tervals of  time,  1 50.  His  collimator, 
178. 


jr<9iler,  his  Imwa,  35S.  487. 489.    Their 
physical  interpretatioii,  490... 


Lagging  of  tides,  753. 

La^ange^  his  theorems  respecting  tbc 
stability  of  the  plaaetarr  system,  639. 
669.  701. 

Lttplae9  sccoanu  for  the  secular  soce- 
ieration  of  the  moon,  740. 

Larisaa,  eclipse  of;  933.  And  TsUe, 
926. 

LasaeU^  his  obserrmtion  of  spots  oo 
Jupiter's  belts,  512.  His  disooveiy 
of  Ariel,  557.  His  obeerrations  st 
Malta,  551. 

Latitude^  terrestrial,  88.  Ftoalld8<< 
89.  How  ascertained,  119.  129.  Ro- 
mer*s  mode  of  obtaining,  248.  On  a 
spheroid,  247.  Celestial,  308.  He- 
liocentric, how  calculated,  50a  Geo- 
centric 503.  Of  a  place  ihvariabk, 
81.    Of  Greenwich,  1S3. 

Laws  of  nature  how  arrived  at,  199. 
Subordinate,  appear  first  in  form  ot 
errors,  139.     Kepler's,  352.  487... 

Leoel,  spirit,  176.  Lines»  289.  SoK 
285.     Strata,  287. 

Leverrier,  506,  507.  767. 

Lexell,  comet  of,  585. 

Libration  of  the  moon,  435.  Of  ap- 
sides, 694. 

Light,  aberration  of,  331,  Velocity  oi, 
331.  How  ascertained,  545.  Equa- 
tion of,  335.  Extinction  of,  in  tra- 
versing space,  798.  Distance  mea- 
sured by  its  motion,  802...  Of  certain 
stars  compared  with  the  snn,  817... 
Effect  of  its  motion  in  altering  ap- 
parent period  of  a  doable  star,  863. 
Zodiacal,  897. 

Limits,  ecliptic.     {See  Bcliptic  limits.) 

Local  time,  252. 

Lohrmann,  his  charts  of  the  moon,  437. 

London,  center  of  the  terrestrial  hemi- 
sphere, 284. 

Longitude,  terrestrial,  90.  How  deter- 
mined, 121.251...  By  chronometers, 
255.  By  signals,  264.  By  electtic 
telegraph,  262.  By  shooting  star^ 
265.  By  Jupiter's  satellites,  &c.,266. 
By  lunar  obser^-ationa,  267 .. .  Celes- 
tial, 308.  Mean  and  true,  375.  He- 
liocentric, 500.  Geocentric,  372  503 
Of  Jupiter's  satellites,  curioos'reU- 
tions  of,  542. 

Lunar  distances,  367... 
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Lunatitm  (synodic  reTolation  of  the 
moon),  its  duration,  418. 


M. 


MacleoTf  his  measarement  of  arc  at 
the  Cape,  220.  His  rediscovery  of 
d'Arrest^s  comet,  601. 6. 

Maedler,  his  orbits  of  double  stars,  843. 
His  speculations  on  a  central  sun, 
861.  His  work  on  the  moon,  429. 
437. 

Maedkr^  Madame,  her  discovery  of  a 
comet,  597. 

Mcigdlanic  clouds,  892... 

Magnetismj  terrestrial,  connected  with 
spots  on  the  sun,  294.  c. 

Magnitudet  of  stars,  780...  Common 
and  photometric  scales  of^  780... 
And  Appendix. 

Main,  his  observation  of  Saturn,  522.  a. 

Maps,  geographical,  construction  of, 
273.  Celestial,  290...  Of  the  moon, 
437.  Projections  used  in,  246. 280... 

Mark,  meridian,  190. 

Mara,  phases  of,  484.  Gravity  on  sur- 
face, 508.  Continents  and  seas  of, 
510.  Elements  (Appendix).  Ro- 
tation on  its  axis,  510. 

Mankelyne,  his  measure  of  attraction  of 
a  mountain,  776.  e. 

Masses  of  planets  determined  by  their 
satellites,  532.  By  their  mutual 
perturbations,  757.  Of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  7^8.    Of  the  moon,  759. 

Mean  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
singular  relation  of,  542.  Do.  of 
Saturn's,  550. 

Menstrual  equation,  528. 

Mercator^s  projections,  281.  S8S. 

Mercury,  synodic  revolution  of,  472. 
Velocity  in  orbits,  474.  Stationary 
points  of,  476.  Phases,  477.  Greatest 
elongations,  482.  Transits  of,  483. 
Heat  received  from  sun,  508.  Phy- 
sical appearance  and  description, 
509.    Elements  of  (Appendix). 

Meridian,  terrestrial,  85.  Celestial,  10 1 . 
Line,  87.  190.  Circle,  174.  Mark, 
190.  Arc,  how  measured,  210.  Arcs, 
lengths  of,  in  various  latitudes,  216. 
Length  of  a  degree  of,  in  feet,  221. 

Messier,  his  catalogue  of  nebuhe,  865. 

Meteors,  S9S,  Periodical,  900...  Heights 
of,  904. 

Metis,  discovery  of,  505. 

Michell,  his  invention  of  the  torsion 
balance,  776.  A.  Its  application  to 
measure  density  of  the  earth,  776.  i. 


His  speculations  on  the  distribution 
of  stars,  833. 

Micrometers,  199...  Double  image, 
200...     Position,  204. 

Milky  way.     (See  Galaxy,  302.) 

Mimas,  550.,  and  note. 

Mines,  oscillations  of  pendulum  in,  833. 

Mira  Ceti,  820. 

Mitchell,  Miss,  her  discovery  of  a 
comet,  558.  597. 

Month,  lunar,  418.  934.  note. 

Moon,  her  motion  among  the  stars,  401. 
Distance  of,  403.  Magnitude  and 
horizontal  parallax,  404.  Augmen- 
tation, 404.  Her  orbit,  405.  Revo- 
lution of  nodes,  407.  Apsides,  409. 
Occuhation  of  stars  by,  414.  Phases 
of,  4 1 6.  Brightness  of  surface,  417. 
note.  Redness  in  eclipses,  422.  Si- 
dereal and  synodic  revolution,  418. 
Physical  constitution  of,  429...  Des- 
titute of  sensible  atmosphere,  431. 
Mountains  of,  430.  Climate,  431... 
Inhabitants,  434.  Habitability,  436. 
a,  h,  Libration,  435.  Visible  in 
total  eclipse,  424.  note.  Harvest, 
428.  h.  Influence  on  weather,  432. 
and  note.  Rotation  on  axis,  435. 
Appearance  from  earth,  436.  Maps 
and  models  of,  437.  Real  form  of 
orbit  round  the  sun,  452.  Gravity 
on  surface,  508.  Motion  of  her 
nodes  and  change  of  inclination  ex- 
plained, 638...  Motion  of  apsides, 
676...  Variation  of  excentricity, 
688...  Parallactic  inequality,  712. 
Annual  equation,  738.  Evection, 
748.  Variation,  705...  Tides  pro- 
duced by,  751. 

Motion,  apparent  and  real,  15.  Diur^ 
nal,  52.  Parallactic,  68.  Relative 
and  absolute,  78...  Angular,  how 
measured,  149.  Proper,  of  stars, 
852...  Of  sun,  854. 

Mountains,  their  proportion  to  the 
globe,  29.  Of  the  moon,  430.  At- 
traction of,  776.  dL 

Monona  Roa,  SS. 

Afitrai  circle,  168. 


N. 


Nabonassar,  era  of,  926. 

Nadir,  99. 

Nebuhe f   classifications  of,  868.  879. 

note.      Law  of    distribution,   868. 

Resolvable,  870.    Elliptic,  873.     Of 

Andromeda,    874.    Annular,    875. 

Planetary,  876.  Coloured,  ib,   Dou- 
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ble,  878.  Of  Bab-rcgnlcr  forms,  881, 
882.  Irregular,  883.  Of  Orion, 
885.  Of  Argo,  887.  Of  Sugit- 
tarius,  888.     Of  Cjgniu,  89 1. 

Nebular  hjpotbesis,  872. 

Nebuhnu  matter,  871.     Stars,  88a 

Neptune,  discoTcry  of,  606.  768.  Per- 
turbations produced  on  Uranus  bj, 
analyned,  765...  Place  indicated  bj 
theory,  767.  Elements  of,  771... 
Perturbing  forces  of,  on  Uranus, 
geometrically  exhibited,  773.  Their 
effects,  774... 

NewUm,  his  theory  of  gravitation,  490 
...et  patsim. 

Node*  of  the  sun*s  equator,  390.  Of 
the  moon's  orbit,  407.  Passage  of 
plancu  through,  460.  Of  planetary 
orbits,  495.  Perturbation  of,  620... 
Criterion  of  their  advance  or  recess, 
622.  Recede  on  the  disturbing  or- 
bit, 624...  Motion  of  the  moon's, 
theory  of,  638.  Analogy  of  their 
variations  to  those  of  perihelia,  699. 

NimenckUure  of  Saturn's  satellites, 
548.  note. 

Noiiagesimal  point,  how  found,  310. 

Noon,  mean  and  apparent,  378. 

Normal  disturbing  force  and  its  effects, 
618.  Action  on  excentricity  and 
perihelion,  673.  Action  on  lunar 
apsides,  676.  Of  Neptune  on  Ura- 
nus, its  effects,  775. 

Nuhecnlcp,  major  and  minor,  892... 

Number,  golden,  922. 

Nutation,  in  what  consisting,  321. 
Period,  322.  Common  to  all  celes- 
tial bodies,  323.  Explained  on  phy- 
sical principles,  648.  Mode  of  cor- 
recting for,  325. 


O. 


O heron,  551, 

Object  glass,  divided,  201. 

Objects,  test  for  telescopes,  836. 

Obliquity  of  ecliptic,  303,  Produces 
the  variations  of  season,  362.  Slowly 
diminishing,  and  why,  640. 

Observation,  astronomical,  its  pecu- 
liarities, 138. 

Occultation,  perpetual,  circle  of,  113. 
Of  a  Btnr  by  the  moon,  413...  Of  Ju- 
piter's satellites  by  the  body,  541. 
Of  Saturn's,  549. 

Others  discovers  Pallas  and  Vesta,  505, 
His  hypothesis  of  the  partial  opacity 
of  space,  798. 


Omar,  his  proposml  for  m  rale  for  \m- 
textileo,  Vote  A,  926. 

Opacity^  partial,  of  space,  798. 

Oaeillatiams,  forced,  principle  of,  65a 

Orbits  of  planets;  their  elements  (Ap- 
pendix) of  doaUe  stars,  843.  Of 
comets.     (See  Comets.) 

Orthogonal  disturbing  force,  and  its 
effects,  616.  619. 

Orthographic  jfrojectUm,  28a 


P. 


Palitzch  discoTers    the   yariabtlicr  of 

Algol,  821. 
Pallas,  discoTcry  of,  505. 
Palm  trees,  their   disappearance  firom 

Judaea,  369.  c. 

Para/2acficinstniment,185.  Inequslity 
of  the  moon,  712.  Of  planets,  713L 
Unit  of  sidereal  distances,  804^  Mo- 
tion, 68. 

Parallax,  70.  Qeocentric  or  dlamsL 
339.  Heliocentric,  341.  Horisontal, 
355.  Of  the  moon,  404.  Of  the 
sun,  357.  479.  481.  Annual,  of  stars, 
800.  How  investigated,  805..,  Of 
particular  stars,  812,  813.  815.  Sys- 
tematic, 862.  Effect  of,  on  Innsr 
distances,  271.  As  a  nnmogn- 
phical  correction,  341.  Calcnlatioo 
of,  338. 

Paris,  longitude  of,  262. 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  32. 

Pendulum-clock,  89.  A  measnre  of 
fp*avity,  235. 

Pendulum  used  as  a  measure  of  gra- 
vity, 235.  Seconds,  length  of.  225. 
Foucault's,  245.  e...  Used  to  mea- 
sure density  of  the  earth,  776.  /  g. 

Penumbra,  420.  Of  solar  spots.  {See 
Spots.) 

Perigee,  368.  a.     Of  the  moon,  406. 

Perihelia  and  excentricities,  theorr  of 
670...  ^     ' 

Perihelion,  368.  Of  the  earth,  its  pe- 
riod of  revolution,  369.  b.  Effect 
of  its  revolution  on  seasons,  369.  b. 
Longitude  of,  495.  Passage,  496. 
Heat  endured  by  comets  in,  592. 

Period,  Julian,  924.    Of  Planets  (Ap.) 

PertWictimc  of  a  body  re  vol  ring  at  the 
earth's  surface,  442.  Of  planets,  how 
ascertained,  486.  Law  of,  48.  Of  a 
disturbed  planet  permanently  alteied, 

734.. . 
Periodical  at&n,  820...  List  of,  825. 
Perspective,  celestial,  114. 
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PerturbatUms,  602...  Of  Uranofl  bjr 
Neptanet  767... 

Petera^hiB  researches  on  parallax,  815. 
On  proper  motions  of  stars,  859. 

Phases  of  the  moon  explained,  416. 
Of  Mercurj  and  Venus,  465.  477. 
Of  superior  planets,  484. 

Photographic  representation  of  the 
moon,  457. 

Photometric  scale  of  star  magnitudes, 
780. 

Photometry  of  stars,  783. 

Piazzi  discovers  Ceres,  505. 

Picardt  158. 

Piddinyton  on  Cyclones,  245.  d. 

Piffott,  variable  stars  discovered  by, 
824... 

Places,  mean  and  true,  374.  Geometric 
and  heliocentric,  37 1.  497. 

Planetary  nebulie,  876... 

Planets,  299.  455.  Apparent  motions, 
457...  Stations  and  retrograda- 
tions,  459.  Reference  to  sun  as 
their  center,  462.  Community  of 
nature  with  the  earth,  463.  Ap- 
parent diameters  of,  464.  Phases 
of,  465.  Inferior  and  superior,  476. 
Transits  of  (jsee  Transit)  Motions 
explained,  468.  Distances,  how 
concluded,  471.  Periods,  how  found, 
472.  Synodical  revolution,  472.  486. 
Superior,  their  stations  andretrogra- 
dations,  435.  Magnitude  of  orbits, 
how  concluded,  485.  Elements  of, 
495.  (See  Appendix  for  Synoptic 
Table.)  Densities,  508.  Physical 
peculiarities,  &c.,  509...  Illustration 
of  their  relative  sizes  and  distances, 
526.     Division  into  classes,  525.  a. 

Plantamour,  his  calculations  respecting 
the  double  comet  of  Biela,  583. 

Pleiades,  865.  Assigned  by  Bliidler 
as  the  central  point  of  the  sidereal 
system,  861. 

Plumb'line,  direction  of,  23.  Use  of, 
in  observation,  175.  On  a  spheroid, 
219. 

Pogson,  his  observation  of  variable  stars, 
825.  Discovery  of  asteroids.  (See 
Synoptic  Table.) 

Polar  distance,  105.  Point,  on  a  mural 
circle,  17a  172. 

Polarization,  387. 

PtJariziny  eye-piece,  204.  d, 

Poles,  83.  112,  113.  Of  ecliptic,  307. 
Their  motion  among  the  stars,  317. 

Pole-star,  95.  Useful  for  finding  the 
latitude,  171.   Not  always  the  same, 


318.  What,  at  epoch  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  pjrramids,  319. 

Pores  of  the  8un*s  surface,  387.  Ex- 
plained, 398. 

Position,  angle  of,  204.  Micrometer, 
ib. 

PonUlet,  M.,  his  measure  of  solar  ra- 
diation, 397.  a,,  note. 

Powell,  Prof.,  his  explanation  of  the 
gyroscope,  345.  j. 

Prasepe,  Cancri,  865. 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  312.  In 
what  consisting,  314...  Effects,  313. 
Physical  explanation,  642... 

Priming  and  lagging  of  tides,  753. 

Principle  of  areas,  490.  Of  forced 
vibrations,  650.  Of  repetition,  198. 
Of  conservation  of  vis  viva,  663. 
Of  collimation,  178. 

Problem  of  three  bodies,  608. 

Problems  in  plane  astronomy,  127... 
309... 

Projection  of  a  star  on  the  moon's  limb, 
414.  note. 

Projections  of  the  sphere,  280...  A 
simple  and  convenient  described, 
283.     Of  equal  areas,  283.  b. 

Proper  motions  of  the  stars,  852.  Of 
the  sun,  853. 

Pyramids,  319. 


R 


iZflkftW  disturbing  force,  61 5».. 

Radiation,  solar,  on  planets,  508.  On 
comets,  592. 

Rate  of  clock,  how  obtained,  293. 

Reading  ofi^,  methods  of,  165.  Oppo- 
site effect  of,  in  eliminating  errors, 
141. 

Redfield  on  hurricanes,  245.  d. 

Reduction  of  astronomical  observations, 
336. 

Reflecting  circle,  197. 

Reflectors,  large,  how  collimated,  204./ 

Reflexion,  observations  by,  173. 

Reformation  of  calendar  by  Csesar,  918. 
By  Augustus,  919.  By  Pope  Gre- 
gory, 932.  Proposal  by  Omar  for, 
906.  note  (A.).    • 

Refraction,  38.  Astronomical  and  its 
effects,  39,  40.  Measure  of,  and  law 
of  variation,  43.  How  detected  by 
observation,  142.  Terrestrial,  44. 
How  best  investigated,  191. 

Reid,  CoL,  on  hurricanes,  245.  d. 

Repetition,  principle  of,  198. 

Resistance  of  ether,  577. 
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RHrogradatiom*  of  planets,  459  Of 
nodes.     (^Set  Nodes.) 

Reversal,  princii>lc  of,  161. 

BeynaMti^  M., his  s|>oculations od varia- 
tion of  climate,  369  c.  note. 

/?A(Ki,  54S.  note. 

Jiiyht  occenWcMi,  108.  How  determined, 
293. 

Ringt  of  Saturn,  dimensions  of,  514. 
Phflpuomena  of  thtir  di:^ap})earaiuT. 
515...  Equilibrium  of,  518...  Mul- 
tiple, 521,  and  Appendix.  Interior, 
521...  Appearance  of,  from  Satnm, 
522.  Attraction  of,  on  a  point  with- 
in, 735.  note. 

Bisiug  and  setting  of  celestial  objects, 
time  of,  12S. 

RUtemhoute^  his  principle  of  coUima- 
tion,  178. 

RocketM  used  as  signals  for  longitude, 
545. 

Rone,  Earl  of,  his  great  reflector,  870. 
882.     llis  account  of  nebuls,  870 
882. 

Rotation,  diurnal,  58.  Its  cflToct  on 
figure  of  the  earth,  224  Of  the 
earth  demonstrated,  231...  P«ural- 
lactlc,  68.  Of  planets,  509...  Of 
Jupiter,  512.  Of  fixed  stars  on  their 
axes,  820. 

Rueadl,  his  charts  and  globe  of  the  moon, 
437. 


S. 


Sadler^  two  sunrises  ami  sunsets  ob- 
served by,  in  one  day,  26. 

Sanitt,  426'. 

Satellites  of  Juj>itcr,  51 1.  Of  Saturn, 
518. 547.  Nomunclature  of,  54S.  note, 
lieniarkable  relation  of  j)orioils 
among,  550.  Disioveiy  of  an 
eighth',  548.  Of  Uranus,  .523.  552. 
Of  Ne]>tunc,  524.  553.  Used  to  dc- 
terniiuc  masses  of  thiir  j»riniarios, 
532.  Olx\v  Kci)ler's  laws,  533. 
Kclipses  of  Jupiter's,  535. . .  Longi- 
tude detennined  by  (see  Longitude  . 
Relations  among  their  motions,  542. 
Other  j)ha;uonionrt  of,  540.  Their 
dinieiisions  and  masses,  .'>-40.  Dis- 
covery, 544.  Velocity  of  light  as- 
certained from,  545. 

Satuniy  remarkable  deficiency  of  den- 
sity, 508.  Kings  of,  5*14.  {See 
Rings.)  Pliy^ical  descrijuion  of, 
514.  Satellites  of,  547.  and  Ai»j>en- 
di-x.  {See  also  elements  in  Appen- 
dix.) 


SekehaUien^  its  attrmdion  mcasarvd, 
776.  c 

Schmidt^  his  obscmuioiis  of  solar 
eclipses,  395. 

^chrabe,  his  discoTcry  of  periodicirv 
of  solar  spots,  394.  a.  Of  excenii> 
city  of  Satom*8  ringa,  519.  note. 

Sea,  proportion  of  iu  depth  to  radins 
of  the  globe,  31.  Its  action  in  mo- 
delling the  external  form  of  the 
earth,  227. 

SouuM  explained, 362...  Temperature 
of,  366. 

Sector,  lenith,  192. 

Secular  variations,  bow  detected,  385. 
Explained,  655... 

Selemograpkjf,  437. 

Sexlaml^  193... 

ShadtMP,  dimensions  of  the  eerth's,  422. 
428.  Cast  by  Venus,  267.  Of  Ju- 
piter's satellites  seen  on  disc,  540. 

Skootimg  stars,  115.  Used  for  finding 
longitudes,  265.  Teriodical,  900. 
{See  Meteors.) 

Sidereal  time,  110.  143.  910.  Tear. 
(5«year.)   Day,  144.    (Se«  Day.) 

Signals,  rocket,  545.  Tclegr.iphtc, 
259... 

Signs  of  zodiac,  380. 

Sirius,  its  parallax  and  absolute  light, 
818.  Its  revulntion  altout  an  unseen 
center,  859. 

Situation,  angle  of,  311. 

St^iar  cycle,  921. 

Solstice's,  363. 

5/HHY,  quotion  as  to  its  alisolnte 
transparency,  798. 

IH.'nelrating  power,  803. 

Sphere,  95.  l*rojection^  of,  280.  At- 
traction of,  735.  note. 

Spherical  excess,  277. 

Spheroid,  attraction  of,  238. 

Spheroidal  form  of  Earth  {see  Cartli) 
produces  inequalities  in  the  moon's 
motion,  749. 

SjH)ts  tm  Sun, 389...  Seen  with  naked 
eye,  387.  394.  a.  Size  of,  386.  Na- 
ture of,  389.  Movements  of,  39* ». 
Duration  of,  394.  Periodicity  ot*. 
394.  a.  Connection  with  our' sea- 
sons, 394.  b. 

Sprinp,  proposed  useof  for  determining 
variation  of  gravity,  274. 

Stars,  visible  by  day,  61.  Fixed  and 
erratic,  297.  Fixed,  777...  Their 
apparent  magnitudes,  778...  Com- 
parison by  an  astrometer,  783.  Law 
of  distribution  over  heavens,  785... 
alike   in    either    hemisphere,     794. 
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Parallax  of  certain,  815.    Discs  of, 

816.  Beal  sise  and  absolute  light, 

817.  Periodical,  820...  Temporarj, 
827.  Irregular,  830.  Hissing,  832. 
Double,  833. . .  Coloured,  851.  and 
note.  Proper  motions  of,  852.  Ir- 
regularities in  motions  accounted 
for,  859.  Clusters  of,  864...  Nebu- 
lous, 879...     Nebulous-double,  880. 

^lotibnarypointsof  planets,  459.  How 
determined,  475.  Of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  476. 

Stereograptuc  projection,  281. 

SUckUutad,  eclipse  of,  926.  and  Table, 
933.  c. 

Stones^  meteoric,  899.  Great  shower 
of,  t^. 

Struve^  his  researches  on  the  law  of 
distribution  of  stars,  793.  Discovery 
of  parallax  of  a  Lyno,  813.  Ca- 
talogue and  obeenrations  of  double 
stars,  835. 

Sinioe,  Otto,  his  researches  on  proper 
motions,  854.  His  conjecture  of  the 
increase  in  breadth  of  Saturn's  ring, 
522.0. 

Stykf  old  and  new,  932. 

Smm,  oval  shape  and  great  sise  on 
horison  explained,  47.  Apparent 
motion  not  uniform,  34.  Beams 
converging,  115.  Orbit  elliptic,  349. 
Greatest  and  least  apparent  diame- 
ters, 348.  Actual  distance,  357. 
Magnitude,  358.  Rotation  on  axis, 
359,  360.  Mass,  449.  Physical  con- 
stitution, 386.  Spots,  t&...  Its  pa- 
rallax, 355. .   Light  not  polarized, 

387.  note.  Its  interior  envelope, 
389.  a.    Its  pores,  387.     Pacous, 

388.  Situation  of  ito  equator,  390... 
Macnliferoos  sones  of,  393.  Atmo- 
sphere, 39  5.  lu  rose-coloured  clouds, 
395.  Relative  illumination  of  cen- 
ter and  borders,  386...  395.  Tem- 
perature, 396.  Expenditure  of  heat, 
397.  Action  in  producing  winds, 
&C.  399.  Speculation  on  cause  of 
iu  heat,  400.  and  note,  905.  a,  5. 
Eclipses,  420.  Densi^  of,  499. 
Natural  center  of  planetary  system, 
462.  Distance,  how  determined,  479. 
Its  sise  illustrated,  526.  Action  in 
producing  tides,  751.  Proper  motion 
of,  854...  Absolute  velocity  of  in 
space,  858.  Central,  speculations  on, 
861. 

SuiueU,  two  witnessed  in  one  day,  26. 
Huperpotitum  of  small  motions,  607. 
Survey f  trigonometrical  nature  of»274. 
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Synodic  revolution,  418.    Of  sun  and 

moon,  ib. 
System,  solar,  its  motion   in   space, 

858... 


T. 


Tails  of  comets.    (See  Comets.) 

Tancential  force  and  its  effects,  618. 
li£>mentary  action  on  perihelia,  673. 
Wholly  influential  on  velocity,  660. 
Produces  variations  of  axis,  ib... 
Double  the  rate  of  advance  of  lunar 
apsides,  686.  Of  Neptune  on 
Uranus,  and  its  eflects,  774. 

Telegraphic  signals,  259... 

Telescope,  1 54.  Its  application  to  as- 
tronomical instruments,  117.  For 
viewing  the  sun.    {See  Heliosoope.) 

Telescopic  sights,  invention  of,  158., 
note. 

Temperature  of  earth's  surface  at  diffe- 
rent seasons,  366.  In  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  369.  Of  the  sun,  396. 

Temporary  stars,  827... 

Telfys,  548.  note. 

T/uJes,  eclipse  of,  933.  a.  926.  Table. 

TTuodohte,  192.  Its  use  in  surveying, 
276. 

Theory  of  instrumental  errors,  141.  Of 
gravitation,  490. . .  Of  nebulous  sub* 
sidence  and  sidereal  aggregation, 
872. 

Thomson,  Prof.,  his  estimate  of  the 
sun's  expenditure  of  heat,  397.  a. 
His  theory  of  the  source  of  do.,  905. 
a. 

Tides,  a  system  of  forced  oscillations, 
651.  Explained,  750...  Priming 
and  lagging  of,  753.  Periodical  in- 
equalities of,  755.  Instances  of  very 
high,  756. 

Time,  sidereal,  110.  327.  911.  Local, 
129.  1.52.  252.  Sidereal  and  solar, 
243.  Mean  and  apparent  sidereal, 
327.  Meosorcs  angular  motion, 
149.  How  itself  measured,  150... 
Very  small  intervals  of,  150.  Equi- 
noctial, 257.  925...  Measures,  units, 
and  reckoning  of,  906...  Required 
for  light  of  stars  to  reach  the  earth, 
802. 

Titan,  548.  note. 

Tiiius,  Prof.,  his  law  of  planetary  dis- 
tances, 505.  note. 

Torsion  balance  used  to  measure  den- 
sity of  the  earth,  776.  i. 

Trade  winds,  239... 
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Tianttit  instrumtHU  159:.. 

Trnnsih  of  stars,  162.  Of  planets 
acr«»sa  the  sun,  467,  Of  Venus,  479 
. . .  McriMiry.  48.1.  Of  Jui»iter'8  satel- 
lites ocntss  Uisc,  540.  Of  their  sha- 
dows, .549. 

TfitnijMtrencif  of  space,  supposed  by 
Olbcrs  imiMTlect,  798. 

TraMtrerwl  disturbing  force,  and  its 
eO'ects,  615... 

Trianyles  ill-conditioned,  S75.  On  an 
elli|>8uid,  276. 

Tngonomctrical  survey,  274. 

Tropics,  93.  380. 

Twiliyhi,  44. 


U. 


Umhra  in  eclipses,  420.  Of  Jupiter, 
538. 

Umbrid,  551. 

Uranographif,  111.  300. 

C/raii(iyrfi|)/iica/ corrections,  342...  Pro- 
bleniH,  127...  309... 

Uranofhetry^  118. 

r/rauMff,  discuTCiy  of,  505.  Iloat  re- 
ceived from  sun  by,  508.  IMiysical 
description  of,  523.  Satellites  of, 
551.  rerturbations  of  by  Neptune, 
7  60. . .    Old  observations  of,  7  60. 


V. 


Vanishing  YKtini  of  parallel  lines,  116. 

Line  uf  parallel  planes,  117. 
Variation    of    the    moon    explained, 

705... 
Variations  of  elements,  653.     Fcrio- 

dical  and  secular,  655.    Incident  on 

the  e{>oc]i.  731. 
Vehicitiff  an^^ular,  of  sun  not  uniform, 

350.  Linear,  of  sun  not  nnifonn, 

351.  Of  planets,  Mcn'ury,  Venus, 
and  Kanh.  474.  Of  liKJit,  545.  Of 
shooting;  stars,  899.  904. 

Veniui,  synodic  revolution  df,  472.  Sta- 
tionary iKiints,  476.  Velix?ity  of,  474. 
rhascs,    477.     Point   of   greatest 


brightness.  478.  TVansita  of,  4?9. 
Pliysical  description  and  sApearancc, 
509.  Ine(|uiiliry  in  cartn^  motion 
produced  by,  726.  In  that  of  the 
moon,  743... 

Vernier^  97. 

Vertical^  prime,  102.     Cirdas*  100. 

Vettta,  discovery  of,  50.5. 

Via  Lartfa.     (See  Galaxy.) 

ViliareeaMLT^  M.  Yvon,  his  orhits  of 
donblo  Stan,  843. ' 

W. 

Watershed,  289. 

Wathersom,  his  theory    of   die    snn's 

heat,  905.  a. 
HViVyA/ of  bodies  in  different  latitudes, 

322.    Of  a  body  on  the  moon,  50§. 

On  the  son,  4M>. 
Welsh,  his  balloon  aaeenta,  89. 
Wheatstoiu,  his  meaanrement  of  the 

velocity  of  electricity,  545. 
Whipple,  his  photograplia  of  the  moon, 

437. 
TYVn(&,  trade,  240... 
Witte,  Madame,  her  modeb  of   tiie 

moon,  437. 
Wolf,  his  period  of  the  solar  ipots, 

394.  a. 
Wollattm,  Dr.,  hia    estimate  of  the 

comparative  light  of  the  ann,  moon, 

and  stars,  817... 


T. 


Year,  sidereal,  305.  Tropical,  383. 
Anomalistic,  384.,  and  day  incom- 
mensurable, 913.  lAsap,  914.  Of 
confusion,  917.  932.  Banning  of, 
in  KngUind  changed,  932. 


Z. 


Zenith,  99.    Sector,  192. 

Zoiliac,  305. 

ZoiliamI  iiifhf,  899. 

Zones  of  climate  and  latitude*  882. 


THE  END. 
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prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  colounnl  Map?. 
arranged  in  Chronolo^nV-nl  Order,  with  Illus 
tmtivcMomoira.  By  tlio  Rev.  .1.  S.  Bbewer 
M.A.,  Professor  of  EngUsh  History  ami 
Literature  in  King's  College,  Londou 
Second  Ed  if  ion,  revised  and  corrected 
Koyal  Svo.  12s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brodie.  — Psychological  Inquuies,  in  £ 

Scries  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  thi 
Influence  of  the  Plijsical  Or^ni5ation  01 
tlie  Mental  Faculties.  By  Siu  Be^JsMIS  C 
Brodie,  Bart.   Third  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.53 

Bull.— The  Maternal  Management  0 

Children  in  llealth  and  Disease.  B; 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  tlie  Roya 
College  of  Physicians ;  formerly  Phvsician 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Miiiwifer 
Institution.    New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  5s.' 

Dr.  T.  Br.U'8  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Kanagc 
ment  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  0 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom :  Witl 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  eonncxioi 
with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hints  upoi 
Nursing.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


PUBIJ8USD  BY  LONGMAK,  BBOWN,  akd  CO. 


Backingham.— Antobiography  of  James 

Silk  Buckingham :  Including  his  Voyages, 
TraTela,  Adventures,  Speculations,  Suc- 
cesses and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully 
narrated;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men.   Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  21s. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and   Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Christian  Charles  Josias  Bukben,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hip- 
pottfttis  and  hi*  Age,    7  vols.  8vo.  £5.  5s. 

•»•  This  Sooond  Edition  of  the  JlippofytM  is  comr>ow«i 
of  three  distinct  worlcs,  wliich  may  ue  had  sci>aratciy,  us 
follows  :— 

1.  HipiKilytus  and  his  Akc;  or,  the  Beginninus  nr.d 
Prospects  of  Cliristiaiitty.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  Jtl .  Kt?. 

2.  Outline  of  tl»e  Philo^opliy  of  Universal  llistoiy  » 1>- 
pUo<i  to  Lun^ua^e  and  Koliidon  :  C.'ontaiiiinx  an  j.c- 
cimnt  of  the  Alphaiteticul  Conferences.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  JCi.  ].'{(«. 

8.  Analecta  Ante-Nic«ua.    3  vols.  8vo .  price  X2. 2fl. 

Bunsen.— LyraGermanica:  Hymns  for 

the   Sundays    and   chief    Fc^tivuls   of    the 

Christian     Year.       Translated     from     the 

Qcruian      by     Catherive     Winkwobtu. 

Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  53. 

•»•  Tlds  folcction  of  Oemian  ICvmnK  has  lieenmaile  from 
a  collection pultliHlicd  in  (iennanv  l>y  tlic  Cliovulier  liL'KbK.v ; 
:ind  foinis  u  conii'union  voimac  to 

Theologia  Germanica:  ^hicli  setleth  forth 
many  fair  iineameutn  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
saith  yery  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  oy  SusaUna 
WiNKWOETif.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  KiNr.siJ^r ;  and  h  L-.-tter  by  Cheva- 
lier Bu>'S£N.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  llistorical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Buksen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  C.  H.  COTTBELL,  Esq.,  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  bTO,  288. ; 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  SOs. 

Burton  (J.  H.)— The  History  of  Scotland 

from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689-1748).  By 
John  Hill  Bubton.    2  vols.  8vo.  269. 

Bishop  S.   Butler's   General  Atlas   of 

Modem  and  Ancient  Qeography  ;  compris- 
ing Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps ;  with 
complete  Indices.  New  Edition,  nearly  all 
re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved. 
Edited  by  the  Author's  Son.  Royal  4to. 
24b.  half-bound. 

Tlie  Mo<1em  Atlas  of  SB  fiill-coloared  Mapt. 


Separately 


1 


Itoyal  8vo.  nrice  It^. 
The  Ancient  Atlaa  of  SI  (Ull-cdoared  Map0. 
Koyal  Svo.  price  12*. 

Biahop  8.  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 
Apcient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  pro/pessive  Discoreriet 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.    Post  8vo.  price  78.  6d. 


Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  BLarar.  By  Bichasd 
F.  BuBTON,  Captain,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Maps  and  coloured  Plates.    8vo.  18s. 

Burton.  —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  £1  Mediuah  and  Meccah.  By 
BiCHABD  F.  BuBTON,  Captain.  Bombay 
Army.  &cr.;«/7iWi7io«,  revised;  with  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
price  248. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims^ 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Office  Begiilations  ;  and  Prison  Disci* 
pline.  17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1857.    Fcp.  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gaietteer:  A  Popnlar  Expo- 
sition of  All  the  Coim tries  of  the  World  t 
their  Government,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products  ;  Be- 
ligion.  Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State; 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. By  the  Author  of  T/ie  Cabintt 
Lawyer,  Fcp.  8vo.  IDs.  6d.  cloth ;  or  ISs. 
bound  in  calf. 

that  it  contains  there  is  a 
vaMt  amount  of  geographical 
and  topographical  Infbnna- 
tion  pleamntly  condeuee<1. 
I'ho  CtUiinet  Oasetteer, 
tlioogh  not  intended  to 
BiiIMrs>ede  more  elaborate 
works,  will,  to  some  extent, 
liave  that  effect ;  but  it  will 
be  sure  to  fintl  a  large  and 
I    dcscrij[)tion.     The  work  is    i)ennanent  circulation  of  Its 


"  The  author  has  neglected 
no  modem  sources  of  inform- 
al ion,  and  all  his  stiort,  suc- 
cinct, and  neat  descriptions 
of  tiie  different  places  are 
«iuite  conformable  to  present 
K  LOW  ledge.  Sarawak,  for 
example,  in  Borneo,  is  not 
omitted,  and  of  San  Fran- 
cisco there  i«(iuite  a  detailed 
description.  The  work  is 
complied  with  considerable 
care,  mid  in  the  012  iKi^'es 


own,' 


Economist. 


Calendar  of  English  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  1647 — 1580,  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Department  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Pubhc  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
RoBEBT  LEMOjr,  Esq.,  F.S.A..  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Imperial  8vo.  ISs. 

Calendar  of  English  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  of  the  Reign  of  James  I., 
1603 — 1610  (comprising  the  Papers  relating 
to  the  Gunpowder  Plot),  preserved  in  tlie 
State  Paper  Department  of  H.M.  Public 
Record  Office.  Edited  by  Kakv  Avse 
EvsBETT  Gftxzy,  Author  of  TAe  Lives  of  the 
Princeuet  of  EmfUmtf,  SiC,  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with 
the  saoctioD  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for 
tie  Ilome  Department.    Imperial  8v%\  l^•< 
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HSW  WOUCS  um  VKW  EDITIOKS 


Calvert.  —  The   WMb'b    Muwul ;   or, 

Pntm,  TlioiighU,  ■ni  Song,  on  Se""l 
OcnaioM  of  a  Matron's  Lift.  Bt  the  Bcr. 
W-  OiiTEBT.  M.A.  OmimpntM  from  Dp- 
•iinif  liv  till-  Aulliur  ill  the  sljlf  uf  ««^« 
E/iiaii-li'i  I'rmer-IlaiiJt,  flwond  Edition. 
Crown  Bto.  1*1  Gd. 

Carliile  (Lord).— A  Diuy  in  TarkiBli  and 
Gm-k  W«t(T-.  «v  tlw  Riglit  Hon.  Ihc 
BiULo»C*BUSLK.  iMflliEdilion.  TortSro. 
prico  IW.  (ill. 

Catlow     Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

shell  Obind  »rnirEi>d  itwmling  1o  tho 
Modom  STstem  :  With  n  (Wsilpd  Acvourit 
of  the  AbuhbIs,  «nd  a  pompltlo  Uc^priplivc 
Lilt  pf  Ihr  Finiilira  and  ttcnont  of  KorviiC 
■nil  Ftwiil  Shi-lU.  ]tj  Aanna  Catixiw. 
Seconil  Kililion,  nmcli  improved  ;  with  IDS 
Woodcut  III u>l ration!.   Tost  STO.prin:  143. 

Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Fann ;  or,  Hints  on 

BrccJirR  IIoruM  for  the  Turf,  thoCli»»p,ond 
the  Honii.  Afldrtm-d  (o  Ureodera  of  Rocc- 
Eorsra  mid  Itiinterd,  Landed  PropriDto™, 
and  esi*ciiillj-  to  Tpn^nt  Fsmm.  By 
Cscii-     Fqi.  8vo.  with  Froiitiipiece,  61. 

CmU'i  fltabl*PrMtiee;  or.  Hint*  on  Tnining 

for  llie  "tiirf,  ho  Clwi-c,  and  tlie  Road  j 
with  ObidTation*  on  Raring  and  Hunt- 
ing, Watting,  Race-ftidJni;,  and  Handi- 
capping t  AddruMed  to  Owners  of  Raccn, 
nuntvr*,  and  oilier  Horws,  and  to  alt  who 
■re  fntioemcd  in  Baring,  Stceple-Clianng, 
and  FoilIunlinR,  Fcp.  8ro.  with  Hale, 
price  5a.  half-bound. 

Chapman.  ~  History  of  Qnstavus  Adol- 

lihiij.Biid  of  the  Thirty  Years'  AVur  up  lo  the 
Xing'.  Death  1  With  noma  Ao-oiint  of  its 
Conolufion  bv  Ihc  Peace  of  Wralplialia,  in 
1613.  Rv  ij.  Cnii'M-ix.  M..t.,  Vicar  of 
Lcttcrliciid.    Svo.  with  Tlam,  12a.  6d, 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  ColPurB,  and  tlieir  Ajiiili.-ulions  to  lliO 
Arta  :  Including  Painling,  Intorior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestrica,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Qlaiiiig,  Paper-ataining,  Calico-Printing, 
lotlorpross-Prinling.Map-Colouring.DresB, 
LondBcape  and  Flower- QardonLng,  ip.  &o. 
Translated  hy  Caini-Ba  MiBTSL.  Second 
Edition;  with  4  Platc9.  Grown  810. 
price  lOi.  6d. 

Connolly— HlBtoiy  of  the  Boyal  Sappers 
and  Miners  :  Including  lie  Services  of  tho 
Cor|>s  in  the  Crimea  and  at  llio  Sim;  of 
Schastopol.  By  T  W  J  CoNNOLLr  Qunr- 
tcniuisli-r  of  llie  Bojal  Enginu-em  St'Coiid 
K'/i/wM,  TVTUcd  and  enlarged  with  17  co- 
loured platea.    B  voli,  Svo.  price  30a. 


Conybeare  and  HowaoB.— ne  Ufe  lad 

Epislles  of  Saint  Paul      Cbmpriiint  1  «=■ 

eo  BtogT«ii)i\  of  The  A[UTil?r  tnd  I 
nslntion  of '  liia  Episllej  iajertH  = 
(:iin^nologioBl  Orrlcr.  liv  the  Her.  W..'. 
CosruKiXF,  M.A.;  anii  the  Rev.  J.  S 
UowaoH,  U.A.  SfivKii  £Vir»*,  terixdiaJ 
corvcctcd  ;  with  several  U.)pi  aoJ  ITiir!- 
cuti,  and  4  Platea.  2  vols,  aquan  atr. 
Svo.  31>.  Cd.  clolli. 


I  Couybaare.— Euaya,  BoolMiMtical  ail  Mtl ' 
I  licprinloil,  with  Additions,  frto  ti 
'         F..l.t>b>,rgk    Sgti,;i:        Bv    iLo    Ret.  W. .' 

Coi:TeF:*BB,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  ofIr=; 

College,  L'anibH(lg(>.     Svo.  12a. 

Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Fiutia 
Medicine :  Comprieiiig  Oeneral  PitioiT' 
tlie  Kature  mnd  Treatment  of  DinM 
Slorbid  Stnictun-B,  and  the  Ditorioi  n- 
petHally  incidental  to  Climatn,  to  dci,  1:  ^ 
to  llie  diflVren  Kiiocha  of  Life ;  wilIla■lt^ 
rous  apiiroved  formulw  of  the  ilwiO' 
ri>coui mended.  Vol*.  I,  and  11.  frvo,  j«u 
£3  i   and  Parts  X.  to  XTIH.  4*,  «d.  (act. 


Cotton.— Inetmctions  in  the  Doctriu 
and  Practice  of  Cliristiauitv.  Intni-i 
chtellvBs  an  Introduction  to 'CtnAnnilii^ 
By  G.  E,  h.  COTiorr,  M.A.    l8mo.!..W. 

Cresj's  Encyoloptedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neeriug.  Historical,  Theoretical,  ar.ii  Put 
tieal.  IltuatrHted  bv  apvrarda  of  3,<X0 
Wooileuts.  Jiivroa./  "EJitiom,  revised  s:^ 
brought  down  lo  ifao  Prasent  TinM  in  i 
Su  ]  I  fdcmen  C,conipriBineM«tropoUtan  W«la- 
Siu.i)lv,  Uminage  of  Town*,  Bailwarj, 
Cnhical  l>ro|>onion.  Brick  and  I^■n  Ci' 
81^lu^ion,  Imn  Scn-w  Pilts,  Tubular  liriil^ 
k.\.  Sto.  C3i.  riolh.  —  Tho  SriruxtM 
sefiaralely,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

The  Cricket- Field ;  or,  the  Science  and 
nislory  of  Ihe  Gamo  of  Cricket.  Bv  ik 
Author  of  rriKni.l<-i  of  fkSr^t{gf  Baifiw;. 
Second  Edilion,  greatly  improved.,  with 
Plates  nnd  Woodciita,      Fcp.  Svo.  pri(«  Si. 

Crosse.'—  Hemorials,  Scientific  and  Li- 

lerarv,  of  Andrew   Croste,  tlic   Klcctririan. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Cuos^iE.     Post  Svo.  D*.  6J. 

Crcikshank.  —  The   Lifo    of  Sir  John 


;  eoQFCet,  by   Robeht   B.  BNorcu, 

Esq.  "Royai  8vo.— Tn  course  of  publication 
mflnlhly  and  to  be  eoiDpIelcd  in  !■>  XiuiJ- 
bcr«,  ticU  containing  2  Plntca,  price  li. 
Ihu  lirst  G  Xumbera  are  now  readv. 


puBLOium.BT  COKGICAN.  BBOWK,  un>  CO. 
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LMJy  Cast^  InvaUd's  Book.— The  In- 

Tilid's  Owm  Book :  A  CoUeetkm  of  Bedpes 
tem  Tarioafl  Books  and  Tuious  Oountnes. 
Bj  the  Honoimbk  Ladt  Oust.  Second 
Edition.    Fep.  8to.  price  2«.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Litnrgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Tiro  Parts :   Pabt  I.  Church 

tences  adapted  for  Domestic  XJbe,  "with 

Prsyen  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected 

from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Part 

II.  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday 

IB  the  Year.      By  the  Rer.  Thomas  Dale, 

M.A.,   Canon  Beaidentiary  of   St.    PauVs. 

fleoond    Edition.     Post    4to.    21s.    cloth ; 

Sis.  6d.  calf ;  or  £2.  lOs.  morocco. 

r  Tmi  FA.II1LT  OKks%xnx,  Its, 
Seporatoly   \  ^^^^  Dommiio  Lixumt.  IOb.  Gd. 

Davy  (Dr.  JO  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
inff  Excursions.  By  John  Datt,  H.D., 
F.K.3.,  &0.    Fop.  8ro.  price  6s. 

Hm  Angler  in  the  Lake  District :  Or,  Piscatory 

Colloquies  and  Fishing  Excursions  iu  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  By  JouN 
DAvr,  M.D.,  ¥JL^,    Fcp.  8vo.  0%.  Cd. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Comwali,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sis  H.  T.  Delabeche,  F.B.S.  W^ith  Maps, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts.     8to.  price  lis. 

DelaBive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  Dx  I.A  Bite, 
Frofessor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  Y.  Walksb, 
F.B.S.  /n  Three  Volumet ;  ytiih  numerous 
Woodcuts.  YoL  1. 8vo.  piicc  18a.  %  YoL  II. 
ptioe  28s. — YoL  IIL  is  in  the  press. 

De  Vere.— May  Carols.    By  Anhrey  de 

Yebe,  Author  of  The  Search  after  Prosperities 
Ac.    Fcp.  Sra  5a. 

Discipline.   By  the  Author  of  ^Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  &c.  Second 
X^Btion,  enlarged.     18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  die  chief  Yarieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
pvobaibk  Quantities,  Modes  cf  Arrival,  Pro- 
«eaMs  of  Manuliscture,  suspected  Aduhera- 
tion,  and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  MiUions  and 
A  Half.  By  Geoboe  Dodd,  Author  of 
BrUia  Mmtirmeimrei^  &c.  Post  8vqu  10s.  6d. 

Bftcofirt- Music  the  Voice  of  Harmony 

in  Creation.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Mary  Jane  Estcoort.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Beligious  Sceptic.  %thEdUum,  Fcp.  8yo.  Ss. 

Beteaoe  of  The  BdiMe  of  Fkith,  br  its 
Author:  Being  a  Bcgoinder  to  Prouasor 
Newman's  Reply :  Induding  a  fnU  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Oritideni  on  the 

Character  of  Clu-ist ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modem  Deism. 
Second  EdiUan,  revised.     Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  «n  Attempt  at  a 
Yerbal  Connexion  between  the  GreeK  and 
the  English  Texts ;  including  m  Conootdance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek.  Kew  Edition, 
with  a  new  Indni.    Boyal  8to.  price  48b. 

The  Englishman*!  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Yerbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Tranalations ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Nmmes 
and  their  Occurrences,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  £8. 138.  6d.;  laige  paper,  £4.  14m,  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handhook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  Salmon-Fishing  :  With  the  Natiiral 
History  of  Biver-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catdiing  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved ;  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8to.  Ss. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Oobl- 
pri^ing  the  Tlieory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  Biver  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificiallv  Breeding  it.  By  Ephx- 
MEBA  I  assisted  by  Andbew  Tot7HO.  Fcp. 
Bfo.  with  cokMued  Plates,  price  14a. 

Fairhaim.- Usefdl  InformatioB  fbr  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Laneaahire.  With  Appendices,  containing 
the  Bosults  of  Experimental  Inquiries  into 
the  Strength  of  Mftteriali,  the  Causes  of 
Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By  Welliax 
Faibbaibv,F.B.8.,  F.G.S.  Second  EdUiom  i 
with  numerous  Plates  And  Woodcuta*  Ceo  wn 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

The  Fairy  Family:  A  Series  of  Ballads 

and  Metrical  Tales  illustrating  the  Fairy 
Mythology  of  Europe.  With  Frontiapiece 
and  Pictorial  Title.    Orown  8v#.  XOa.  Od. 

Flemish  Ihtoriors.     By  ilie  Writer  of 

A  GUmee  behind  ike  Ortttec  ^  JM^ioui 
Houses  in  FrMnoe,    Fcp.  Sre.  7su  M. 
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NBW  WORKS  AVD  KEW  EDITIONS 


Forester.— Travels  in  the  Islands  of  Cor- 
nea and  Sardinia.  By  TnoscAS  Fobi»tek, 
Author  of  Rambles  in  Norway.  With  nume- 
rous coloured  IlluBtrations  and  Woodcuts, 
from  Sketches  made  d^iring  the  Tour  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  M.  A.  Bidditlph,  BA. 
Imperial  8to.  [/«  ihepreu, 

Garratt— Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ;  or,  Curiositios  of  Animnl  Life.  By 
GxoROE  Garratt.  Sfcond  Etfi/ioa,  rcYMed 
and  improved ;  with  a  Frontispiece.  Fcp. 
8to.4s.  Gd. 

Gilbart— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  Jambs  William  Gilbabt,  F.B.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Sixth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    2  vols.  12mo.  Portrait,  16s. 

Gilbart  —  Logic  for    the    MiUion:  A 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Beasoning. 
Bj  J.  W.  GiLBABT,  F.R.S.  5th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.  8s.  Cd. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Edited  by  BoLTOir  Cobney,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Enffravings,  from  Designs  by 
Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  2l8. ;  morocco,  £1. 16s. 

Gosse.  — A    Naturalist's    Sojonm    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gossi,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  lis. 

Green.— Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land. By  Mrs.  Makt  Anne  Everett 
Green,  Etlitor  of  the  Letters  of  Uot/al  and 
Illvstrious  Ladies.  Witli  numerous  Por- 
traits. Complete  in  G  vols,  pdst  8vo.  price 
10s.  6d.  each. — Any  Yolumo  moy  be  lind 
separately/  to  complete  sets. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Essays  on  Political 

and  Social  Science,  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,     2  vols.  8to.  price  248. 

Greyson.  —  Selections  from  the  Corre- 
spondence of  R.  E.  H.  Gretson,  Esq. 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  The  Eciipse  of 
Faith.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  123. 

Grove.  —  The   Correlation  of  Physical 

Forces.  Bj  W.  R.  Grotb,  Q.C,  MA., 
F.R.S.,  &c.     Third  Edition.     8vo.  price  Ts. 

Gnmey.—St.  Loois  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sket^^lios. 
By  the  Rcr.  John  H.  Gurnet,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone.    Fcp.  8vo.  68. 

Erenisg  Xeoreatioiii ;  or,  Samples  firom  the 
Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  II. 
Gurnet,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Gwilt'fl  EncycIopsBdia  of  Aiddtecfe 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  PneticaL 
JoBXPH  OwiXT.      With  mon  thsa  1, 
Wood  Engravings,  firom  Designs  bv  J 
GwiLT.     Third  Edition.     8vo.  4&. 

Halloran.— Eight  Months'  Jonnilk 

on  board  one  of  JBC.M.  Sloops  of  Wsr,  da 
Visits  to  Loochoo,  Japan,  andPootoo. 
Alfred  L.  Hallobax,  Master,  RJf.  H 
Etchiugs  and  Woodcuts.     Post  8fo.7L 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  LifeofLefl 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engnrii^ 
GusTAV  KdNia.       With    g-rpi«.«tic^ 
Archdeacon  Harb  and  SusawaVi 
WORTH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  28s. 

Harford.— Life  of  Michael  AngdoBs 

arroti :  With  Translations  of  miny  of 
Poems  and  Letters  ;  also  Memoirj  of  & 
narola,  Raphael,  and  Vittoria  Golonni. 
John  S.  Hahfom>,  Esq.,  D.C.L,  FJ 
Member  of  tlie  Academy  of  Psinriu 
St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  Komsnl 
fcological  Society.  Wixh  Portisil 
Plates.     2  Tols,  8vo.  25s. 

ninstrations,  Arehitaetiml  axid  FictBid 
the  GcDius  of  Michael  Angclo  Bomhc 
With  Descnptiona  of  the  Plateik  ^ 
Comiuendatore  Caxix a  ;  C.  B.  Cocsn; 
Esq.,  RA.;  and  J.  S.  ^ARKttl^  1 
D.C.L.,  F.B.S.    Folio,  738.  6d.  haif^boa 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Foi^ ; 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  ot  E 
By  the  Rev.  W.  HABRisoif,  M. A,  Dom 
Chaplain  to  H.R.U.  the  Duchess  of  < 
bridge.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  T 

Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sports 
By  Harry  Hieoteb.  New  Edition,  2 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  246. 

Harry  Hieover.- The  Hnnting-Field.  ByB 
HiEOTER.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp. 
5s.  half-bound. 

Harry    Hieover.  —  Practical     HoraemiB 
By  Harry  Hieover,   Second  Edition ; 
2  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-boimd. 

Harry  Hieover.—The  Pocket  and  the  Btod 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  d 
Stable.      By  Harry    Hibotsb.      Set 
Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
8to.  price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.—The  Stud,  for  Ptaetleal 
poses  and  Practical  Mon:    Being  a  G 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  i 
for  show.     By  Habb7  Hibotbb.     Wi 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58.  half-bound. 


FUBLisuBD  BY  LOKOMAN,  BROWN,  and  CO. 


HassalL-Adolteratioiis  Detected;    or, 

Plain  Instructions  for  tlio  Discovery  of 
Frauds  in  Food  and  Medicine.  By  Arthuii 
IIiLL  IIassall,  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  Tht? 
LancH  Sanitary  Commission,  and  Author  of 
the  Reports  of  that  Commission  published 
under  tlie  title  of  Food  and  its  AduUerations 
(which  may  also  be  had,  in  8vo.  price  28.^.) 
With  225  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  lis.  Gd. 

Hassall.— A  History  of  the  British  Fresh 

Water  Algai :  Including  Descriptions  of  the 
Desmidero  and  Diatomaceoe.  With  upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Plntcs  of  Figurei»,  illus- 
trating the  various  Species.  13y  Abtiu'r 
Hill  Hassall,  M.I).,  Author  of  Mian, 
scopic  Anatomy  if  the  Ihtuian  Bodij^  &c.  2 
vols.  8vo.  with  103  Plates,  price  £1.  15s. 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  lOtli  Edition,  revised  and  bi*ought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author's 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkeu.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  numerous 
Platds  and  Woodcuts.    Sto.  2l9. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Bolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Kaval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  Hie  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
Foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the 
Peerage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain  ;  Ac. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Bcatson*s  Political  Index.  Svo. 
268.  half-bound. 

Sir  John   Herschel.— Essays  from  the 

Edinburgh  and  Quarteriy  Revirics,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  otlicr  Pieces.  By  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  Svo. 
price  ISs. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sib  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.,  K.ir.,  M.A.  New  Edition;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  ISs. 

Hill-Travels  in  Siberia,    By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Travds  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic.  With  a  large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  24s. 

HinchlifF.— Summer  Months  among  the 

Alps  :  With  the  Ascoiit  of  ^Fontc  R(>?a. 
By  Thomas  W.  iriNCULur,  (,f  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barristcr-at-Law.  With  4  tinted 
Views  and  3  Maps.    Post  Svo.  price  10s.  GJ. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (witli  Additions)  by  a 
I-ady  of  Rank.  Ecp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 


Holland. —Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition.     Svo.  ISs. 

HoUand.- Chapters  on  Mental  Physiologj'.  By 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  Rrjlections  by  the  same  Author. 
Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days   of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
prmcipal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hooz,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  Gs. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens ;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
K.H.,  izc.y  Director.  New  Edition;  with 
many  Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker.  —  Mosonm  of  Economic  Botany ;  or,  a 
Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Remark- 
able Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
IfooKBR,  K.H.,  &c..  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.     16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Arnott-^The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  PhsDnogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Fenis.  By  Sm  W.  J. 
Hooker,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walker- A  KFOTT,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  2  Is. 

Home's  Introduction   to   the   Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Tenth  Edition^  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Horkb, 
B.D.  (the  Author) ;  the  Rev.  Samfel 
Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  LL.D. ;  and  S.  Prideattx  Treoelles, 
LL.D.  W^ith  4  Maps  and  22  Vignettes  and 
Facsimiles.    4  vols.  Svo.  £3.  13s.  6d. 

%•  The  Four  Volumes  may  also  tc  had  luparatela  as 
follows  :— 

.  \?^'  I;- A  Summary  of  the  Evi«lon<HJ  for  the  GcnuiiMmess. 
Authenticity,  Lncorrupted  rrc*cr\;itioii,andIn««virationor 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  «y  the  Rev.  T,  H.  Home,  H.D..  Svo.  15«. 

Vol.  II.— TheTcxtofthcO^/7<vr</m»//eon8ldercd:  With 
a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Iiitcrpretatiou ;  and  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Tertamfut  l{<H)kB  and  tlie  Apocrypha.  Uv  S. 
Davidson.  D.D.  (Halle) and  LL.D __ . .8vo. iiS. 

Voulir.-A  Summary  of  Biblical  Geography  ond  Anti- 
quities.   By  the  Re?.  T.  II.  Homo,  B.D 8vo.  18s. 

^y^^'J^'~^^  Introduction  to  the  Textual  CriUcIsm  of  the 
^J5f.  3^«5C«"»«<«  «y  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home.  B.I).  Tlie 
i-ritlral  Part  re-written,  and  tho  remainder  revised  and 
euited  by  fc*.  P.  Tregelle*,  LL.D 8vo.  18s. 
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NEW  WORKS  ATO  HEW  EDITIONS 


Home.  —  A  Compendions  Introdnction 

to  tlio  Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  ITabtweLl  lIoBNE,  B.D.  Xew  Edition, 
witli  Maps  and  Illu»t  rat  ions.     12mo.  Ui. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of 

a  Clay  Farm  :  An  Au'rii'ultiiral  FraiiMieiit. 
ByC'i'iANDus  AViiKN  Ht'-KY.NS,  Kmj.  Fi'urih 
Kdiii'Mi.  With  21  AVooih'iits  iVoni  tl.'o 
ori'.'i'al  lV*iu'!'.>  hv  Geukok  CiiriKSUA>'K. 
lOnjo.  i»ri<.v  5s.  OJ. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children :  Intended 

GssiKn'ially  a*  a  llflp  to  the  Niir!»e*  in  the 
IIos]Yital  for  Siik  ChiUlron  ;  but  oontainin>; 
Dinvtions  of  porvioc  to  nil  ivho  have  the 
charge  of  the  Young.     Fop.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.   M.)  — An    Art-Student   in 

Munich.  By  Anna  Mart  IIowitt.  2 
vols.  i>o.«t  8vo.  price  14». 

Howitt.— The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary  : 

Howitt.      With  Four  Illustrations,   from   I 
Designs  by  A.  M.  Howitt.  Square  lOmo.  5s .  ' 

Ho  Witt— Tallangetta ,    tlie    Squatter's 

Homo:  A  ^Jtl>^y  ol  Au-itnUan  Life,  lly 
William  Howitt,  Author  of  Two  J',vry  /.*/ 
J'ictu'ri.fj  &o.     2  vols.  jK>st  Svo.  price  IS;?. 

Howitt.  — Land,    Lahour,    and    Gold; 

or,  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  I)ienien*8  Land.  By 
William  Howitt.    2  vol*,  post  Svo.  21s.' 

Howitt— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  : 

Old  ITallr*.  Hattlo-FiohU,  and  SivnosilhiM  na- 
tive (>f  Si  rikin:;  l*as#ac:o«.  in  Kniilisli  Hi>t«^r}* 
and  Poi-irv.  Jiv  Willi  am  Howitt.  Witii 
nhout  S«>  WoDil  Kntjravings.  AV*-  KJit  o-i. 
2  Vols,  square  orown  Svo.  prioo  25*. 
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William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Country  Book:  Being 
the  Roal  Lifo  of  a  Count pv  Jh»v,  written 
hy  hill  self;  oxliilalinjj  idl  the  AiiiusonuMjts, 
PlcaMiro"*,  and  Turfuits  of  Children  in  the 
Country.  JNew  Kdiiion  j  with  40  Wood- 
cuts,    FVp.  Svo.  j»rieo  t>s. 

Howitt.  —  Tho  Rural  Lifo  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revi.'«ed ;  vith  Woodeut.*  hy 
Bowiek  and  William;*.     Medium  Svo.  21s. 

Hue-  Christianity  in   China.    Tartaiy. 

and  T)idut.  \\\  'M.  TAbh'  lire.  r.»nr.«  riy 
^li->>i<'n;irv  Ain.xt'^lie  in  t'hina:  Auihi^i-  oi 
T/.f    C/.:.ttSf  l.'i. j.it'f  iVe.      2  vol>.  Svo.  'JL\y. 


Hue— The  Chinese  Empire:  A  Sequel  ; 

to  Hue  and  Clabet's  .A»;/r»/-7/  throvgh  Tiirtmy    ' 
ou'i  T'liLt't.     By  the  Abbe   Hue,  fonnerly   . 
^Ii>si'.»nary    Apostolic    in    Chnia.      Srcoml 
LJitlo  I ;  Vith  Map.     2  vols,  Svo.  2J3.  I 


Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law:  Wit'ii 
clear  Exposition  of"  the  Law  Tclatinz  T«>  Tii 
distribution  of  Per^on«il  E*.tHre  in  j'':f  i*- 
of  Intestacy,  two  Form*  of  Wilis,  and  aii  . 
useful  information.  Xew  and  enlarged  E-- 
tion ;  including:  the  Prorisions  of  tfje  W  1« 
Act  Amendment  Act.     Fcp.  Svo.  2*.  6i 

Hudson's  Executor's  Guide.    New  r: 

improrod  Kdition  ;  with  t'.:.«  ^^ratre 
cnaeted,  antl  the  Jiuliei.il  Divl-i.t-*  r'> 
nouncoflsiniv  the  la?*t  E.\itio:i  ii:.'-rr->n'itfi, 
i'ompri.Mnc:tli«^  Probate  and  Ad  \'.>.n*::-. 
Aots  for  Knirland  ami  Indiinl  pi«*^.U!.^':i 
first  Session  o£  the  New  Pariianri.t.  F.> 
Svo.  -J.,,'  'iiJ,,' 

Hudson  and  Kennedy.— Where  there: 

a  Will  there's  a  Way  :  An  Afcon?  of  M  :' 
Blane  hy  a  Now  Route  and  Wirh.vj:  Oia^. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  llt'uso.v,  MA.,  5t.J!:-- 
College,  C.inibridce  ;  and  E.  S.  KtSTr.'. 
B.A.,  Cain*  Collocre,  Camhridje.  V--- 
IViV/f*'/,  with  Two  Ai^eonts  of  ,V  vJ?''-  » 
Plate,  and  a  coloured  Map.  Post  Svo. «.  t-i- 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.    Translated.  ir:J^ 

the  Author's  authority,  br  Mkj.  SaBPI. 
Vol*.  I.  and  II.  16mo.'  Haif-a-Cro«ni  etb, 
sewed  ;  3«.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  po*:  St.\ 
129.  oaoh,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  port  S^: 
12.«.  6d.  cloth:  or  in  lOmo.  P.ir:  I.  2*.  f^l 
eowed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  j  and  Part  II.  ;>*.  se*i.i 
4<i.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Traaslstei 
with  the  Aullior*:*  nutl.frity.  hy  Al-.?  SirlM 
ir.mo.  jiri.-e  ♦»<. :  or  in  2  vols!  3.*.  6d.  «.'  - 
oloth  ;  2*.  Gd.  each,  sewed. 

Humphreys.  —  Parables    of  Oiir  Lc:'" 

illuniisinted  ami  uri.amerjfed   in   tin-  >*ili" 
t]ieMi-sal>  of  the   Ke'.ais^ai.vO   \  \.    IGn-V 
>'»>i:l  lIiMrnuKTs.     Squ  iro  :'.-  .  *<v;\  fl:. 
ill  narij.-ixe  e:irvo«.l  vovors  ;   or  o'Js.  bw'.'Jid  :- 
moroeeo  hv  ilavdav. 

Hunt.  —  Researches    on    Light    in  its 

Cluniieal  Relatii^n*  ;  omhra^^.nir  a  C  -• 
siileratiou  of  all  the  l*liotoj»ra'.^liie  rr-.w***  *. 
By  KoinuT  Ilisr,  F.K.S.  Ji^oinrnd  r.uii  r, 
with  riale  and  Woodcut:*.      8vo.  iO*.  6.i. 

Hutton.— A   Hundred   Years  Ago:   An 

llJMori.-al  Sketch,  IT.^j  t'»  1  75»*».  JIv  JaM:- 
1 1 1' 11  O.N.     Po.-I  Svo. 

Idle.-Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing.  &c . 

both  on  .Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fri>'.:- 
Wator  Loeh5  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  V.\.\' 
riences  of  C.  Idle,  Esq.     Fep.  8to.  5s. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legenii  €f  I^b  Baioti 

and  Martjrs,  nd  represented  in  Christian 
Art :  Ferrmn^  ^lie  Firvt  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legfndartf  Art.  Thinl  Kditiou,  revised  and 
improved;  A^ith  17  Et<;liinga  and  upwards 
of  180  Woodcuts,  many  of  which  nre  new 
in  this  Edition.  2  vols,  sqimre  crown  8ro. 
81s.  6d. 

Xrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monaatio 
Orders,  as  represented  in  Oiristiun  Art. 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Legendani  Art,  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.    Square  orown  8vo.  price  28b. 

link*  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Kadonna, 
OS  represented  in  Cliristian  Art :  Forming 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendart/ 
Jrt.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  improved  : 
with  numerous  Etchings  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  and  upwards  of  150  Woodcuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  \Nearlg  readj^. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Oommonplace-Book  of 

llioughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Original 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  Edit, 
fevised  and  corrected;  with  Etchings  and 
Woodouts.    Crown  8to.  ISs. 

Kn.  7smeaon*s  Two  LeotnreB  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women. 

L  fixsTSBs  of  C11A.RITV1  Catholic  aiul  ProtMtant, 
Abroad  and  at  Iloine.  Second  Edition^  with  new 
Prefiice.    Fcp.  8vo.  i*. 

t.  The  CoKxrxioy  qf  Lasoub  :  A  Second  Lecture  oii 
tbc  Social  Einplnymenta  of  Women.    Fei*.  8vo.  S». 

Jaqnemet's  Compendium  of  Chronology : 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
Qeneral  History,  Political,  Ecoleeiasticol, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  Tear  1854.  Edited 
l)y  the  BcT.  J.  Aix:o&N,  M.A.  Second 
EdilioH,    Post  8to.  price  7s.  6d. 

Lord  Jeffirey's    Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
ffrared  by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Bquore  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  j  or  SOs.  calf. 
—Or  in  8  vols.  8to.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bisuop  Hebes.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Chables  Pige  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  eacli. 

Johns.— The  Land  of  Silence  and  the 

Land  of  Darkness.  Being  Two  Essays  on 
the  Blind  and  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.'  By 
the  Rev.  B.  G.  Joiikb,  Chaplain  of  the 
Blind  School,  St.  George's  Eields,  fiouth- 
wark.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  4fl.  6d. 


jQhn8toii.^A.  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Hbtori- 
cal:  Forming  a  complete  C^neral  Gazetteer 
of  the  "World.  By  A.  Keith  Jt>HN8T02T, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  1 
voL  of  1,3G0  pages,  comprising  about  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  8vo.  36s.  doth ;  or  half- 
bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Eemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  JoUK  M.  Kxi£- 
Bus,  M.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  28fl. 

Eesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  £b8T»'SV, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.    Square  poat  8vo.  78.  6d. 

Klrby  and   Spence's   Litrodnction  to 

Entomology ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects :  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagemai  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noisea,  Hybematicm, 
Instinct,  &e.  Seveuik  £d*lion,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix relative  to  the  Origin  and  Progvess 
of  the  work.    Crown  8to.  ^b. 

Mrs.  £.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or.  First  Prindplee  of  Zoolory :  Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  Claasificstion,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition;  Woodouts.    Fqi. 8vo. 7i. 6d. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  o»  Ha^^du, 
Fourth  Edition.      Fop.  8vo.  4^. 

Letters  on  Happineea,  addressed  to  a  Friend. 

By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  to  o/y  U^ihiotcn 
Friends,    Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon  ;  comprising  tlio  Lnpro' 
visatrice^  the  Venetian  Braeetet^  tlie  Golden 
Violet y  the  Tronbadottrf  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignett<?s  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  IGmo.  lOs.  cloth  ;  morocco,  2l8. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
tlie  principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Physiological  Grounds :  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Thorg  of  Uorticulture^  much 
enlarged;  with  i>8  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2I9. 

Dr.    John    Lindley's  Litroduction  to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  ^ith  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodouts,  prioe  84s. 

b6 
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NEW  WORKS  AVD  NEW  EniTIOXS 


LARDNER'S    CABINET    CYCLOPAEDIA 

or  Eiitor7,  Biographj,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Scieneet,  Katnral  HUtorj,  and  Xanu&etVL 

A  Seriei  of  Original  Works  by 


8iR  John  IIkrsciiri.,  I     Tiiomasi  Kriohtlry, 

S*IR  Jamk«  Mackintosh,     ,     Johx  F<>r>tkk, 

RODKKT  Soi-THK\.  !       SiR    AYaLTKR  ScOTT, 

Sir  David  UuKWiiTKR,  I     Thomas  Mhorf, 

AND  OTHER    K.MIXKST    WkITKH". 

Complete  in  132  voU.  fq>.  »vo.  with  Vi-nottc  Title*,  price,  in  c'oth.  Nineteen  Guin^-ts. 
The  Works  tepamte^Vt  in  Set*  or  .Seri.-s,  price  llirec  i^liillini;*  mil  Sixjxfnre  each  Volume. 


RiKHop  Thirlwalu 
TiiK  Rbv.  G.  R.  Glrio, 
J.  C.  Is.  Ob  Sismondi, 
John  Thilupi,  F.R.<..  G.?. 


1. 

4. 

5. 
fi. 

8. 

1". 
11. 
12. 

W. 
11. 

i:». 
Iff. 

17. 

IX. 

w. 

•21. 

•>2 
•jrs. 

-::*. 
•.v.. 

^1  • 

cs. 
*». 

:;i. 


A  List  of  ihe  Works  co^/ij:osi 

lle'.l'i"  ITi.-tory  i-f  Kiis-i.i      r.  vo'. ..  l"r..  r.  I 

IWirf  Lives  of  15r::i-:»lN"'t!«    ...  -Jx,'"*.   7>. 

r.rc»v!,»r'.»0|.tii'i  .     .  ..  1  M'l.  ::>.  I'.l. 

t\>»»l»y'i»  3T:in;iine  an  I  liilanl  l»i»i-..Tny  :;  \.il>.  i.u.  ,\ ;. 
tY«»we's  HiMi>r>  «>f  Fr.uiiv    .  :',  \fU.  itu.  ,.\. 

TV  Mortwn  on  l*ri»l».ii'iliiie>    .  1  \.l,  :;■«.«•.  I. 

IK'  SiMiiiMiili'^  liis!>ir>-    uf   the  Italian 

Ke|nil»li<»  .     .  .  1  vol.  r.ji.  r.l. 

Pe  Si:««iini'liV  F.i'.i  i-f  the  I!<inian  Kini»ire  2  \  i»l«*.  7«. 
l>iinuvairm":ienii>try  ..    I  vol.  :;.•«.  jVI. 

IKiiiiiTan'x  lK>ni'*ti.'  r-'iOMiiiy *  \i>'.>.  7-. 

nuiih:iiu>  Siv.in  :in-l  lN>rtu..Ml        5  vi>'.>.  17s.  r. !. 

ItutihaiM'x  Hi-ti-ry  ..f  m!iii:.4rk,  Swi'.'.m, 

uml  N\»r\v.iy  . .  H  \..1«..  li'..<Vl. 

Piinhain'*  lli^tfry  «.f  I'ulanil 1  \^^.  :u.  •"  I. 

nmiham'iUKTnuuiii' Knij'ire  :» \.«1«.  l'»-. i- !. 

Diinli.nnrii    r.i>n<i>e  «iuritic  the   Mi'Uilc 

AuTu     ItoIh.  I1«. 

Ihiiihaiii'n  Itniii>li  I)r.ini:itii*t«      '*  \i<!s.  7.>>. 

Duiihain'b  \.\\vf  of   1-I.iilj   Writ<T!»    uf 

fire.il  Itrit.iin .  1  vn!. ;;.-.  «•  I. 

For^is's  History  «if  the  I'liittMl  St.itf*  .  2  \>A*.  '•*. 
FiMibntke'ii  (irii-ian  Jt  Uitutun  .Viiiiiinitic*  2  vol.s.  'ri. 
Fi»r««ler'!i  lAw^  uf  Iho  SlalcM'.w  a  of  ihe 

i\iiiiniuiiwi-:ilih      ,"  Tolii.  I7«.  I*  1. 

UU'l.:'*  l-ivi.>  t'f  Uritifh  Willfary  l\.:ii- 

nuinUrs      ...  ..."  vn?<.  H-  i.J. 

ruaJtan'-.  Hist-'t}  il  ti:-  Nitl^-'.  ».!■:-  .      1  v.. I.  :«  .-.■. 
Hin«lt>w'<i  Hnt.iny  ...  l\>>'..'.>  •  '. 

HiTi»i'lulV  A-lti'i.-'.iiy  .  1  \i;. .  ■ .  •;  ;. 

IIel^l*h^l'^  liii-n-m.^o  •■II  Naf.iral  1'!!;'.. - 


Hi'iiliy  . . 

ni>t>»ry  of  Itmn.-                        ... 
llisli»ry  nf  Swit7«Tla!»il                  .     . 
IIi>r.aiiiiS  Mauuraitu:«>  in  M«-!.il  . 
.laiin>'.-  I.ivt-^  nt"  rii;-.iini  Slati-im  :: . 
Kjiti-r  aij'.l  I.ar-hji-r'»  >!■  i  U:\\\u  ■* 
Kc'i;;hll«y'!*  Outlim  "» i>l  History  .  . 
l,.:r«!n.-r'«  .Vrit'.Miifti  ■ . 
l.arihii  ■•*•«  (ii.v.u!- trv 


I  Vol.  r.<*. .'..!. 
2\.N.  7*. 
1  V.  1.  :U. .;.!. 

.'i  N.-N.  IT;.,  r  I. 
1  \u\  ;u.  I'.l. 

1  \- '.  :».<"!. 
1  V..-1.  .N.  I".  I. 


ny  the  Cartnf.t  Cyclop.kdia: 

"1.  T-.i'*h!iri-n  Ile.it        !»■..*..•■•• 

■u..  I.;mlKer"snyilri>st.uii'^  ami  I»ii..*;;r..r.:.-«  1  ^  V.-  ". 
:-«i.  La:lt:..r  a-i-l  Walkcr'n    Klovtri-.-iiT    a:  ! 

Mamu'li-in  *  .•»•■-. 

:t7.  MaekhiH^h,  F.>r<tor,  ajifl    Courtc-v.  ly '> 

l.i\. »..'.■  15; iiUh  S:.\:,-Mneii  ..  '     '  v \*  \. 

"^.  -Ma.kiji:,'-:,.  '\Wil:i.v,  un.l  It»ir^  \i\.-,  .-.- 

of  Knu'l.in.l ■     i..»,-j...^. 

:r.».  M.iiitkvnuTy  aiitl  Shelley**  cmii:c!:t  lu- * 

li.m.  .^^i-aiii-h,  an.l  l'„rl ii-tu-^-  Autl:i*.r«  r:  %. ...  1 »«. 
!•'.  Moi»ic's  Hijitiiry  ■..f  Irfl-i;».l  i\-\  '•« 

II.  N'ir..la*\«»in.n.il.i^>  of  Hi->tnrT  1  -.  *  %  ". 

VI.  I'hillij'-s'esTrt-.uiv^on  fi^v^'.i.i^  '  j  i    *  7* 

II.   I'ow.nV  Hi>t.uy  of  N.1tiir.»ri»hilo».^i'..r  1>.  "  •li.iv 
».  Porur's  Tn.«i>et»n  the  M.*nufa<  tur».  U 

•^llli..  Iv'**' 

4.-..  r-ritr'n  M.iimfa.iurc*  ,.f  rurc^-laiu  ar-.l 

«JIa"«."  .       ...  1  T  *   ■-  ■■ 

%(*.  I{.>s;-..-.>  Hrili«'i  \.A\v\ cni     .  \\.:  '^  it 

17.  .S\4!'j»  Hi>t.iry  .»rs.  ii:K»mi  .  i  »  i*  :*. 

IS  .'»h. r.- y">    Livt *     of    emiiuT.t     Frci'i*'  " 

-^"* '••""*  ■  "'svU  7. 

Il».  Slm.kar.l  and .'<«ainMin*'«  In'<OiT»  .  i  r. '  •«  •■.' 

:*K  Siutli.  J  •■<  l.l\.  <  ..f  iJriiish  A.:niir.»:*  .   "    .-.  r.  "1 :'".  "i 


:»I.  Stc1»l'in;;\  iMiurrh  Hifttorr 


:.-J.  .M.  \^.v.vS>  HiMory  of  tho'lJcfonuali.-r      ;  ^.  it"  T.^ 
..::.  >v.:nn!-.'n  >  iM-o.u.-won  Naf.iral  Hi^i.-rr  i  v.'.  >.r.'. 
M.  M\a!':vr.'>  N.i[ui:il  Hi^i..ry  ai:.l  cUix'. 

I  .  ..••■■■•  .  r  \!iit;:»".v  "  *      "    •  r  •    -^   •• 

1   V.'.    .  • 

.v..  >■.-....!  V.:.  -    11:.' i:«    11.;. I     ii.s:::;,-^    .  ;- 

."'7.  S\v.iii>.i,>  Ki^h.  lii'i.ti'o*.  A..'. 

."■■.».  >\\  iii:i».>ir-  Slu',I«  :iTi,l  *«h.ll.Ki>h 

'"■".  >wai:i.».'ii'-.  .\'.iiiri.;lMi5  Mti..i_%  j  i,-,jt 

•'1.  .*;•.' ;.ii'-s-.|!"v  T.ixi, I.  nr»  .iiul  l':..rr.ii  ;v  v 


2\.:* 


1  V 


-.>.  •«. . 


»  1, 


Linwoocl— Anthologia  O.xonieiisis,  sivc 

Florih'ijiuni  o  Lusibu'*  jioi'iioi:*  ilivorsoniia 
Ox«Miion.-iuin  Gnivis  ot  Latii.i.-*  dteorj»iinti, 
Curanto  Uri-ii  i.MO  l.iNWciin,  M.A.,  J-Mi? 
Cliri>ti  Almniio.    bvo.  i>ii«v  1 1... 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Yomvx  Master 

IMariner  on  Sinne  Subject. •<  rdimi-i'ii-.l  \\\u\ 
Lid  Calling.    >'ovvKuiih  n.    IVp.  8\. «.,"»->. (M. 

Loiulon's  FincycloptTclia  of  Garcleiiir::^: 

Conjuri.xing  tlie  Tlu-ory  ami  I'raiti.vof  IKm-- 
tii'nlunv,  Klori«'ultuiv,  Arlu-rieultiiro,  i\\.\ 
I/ui-.l.MV.po.(J:mkMuni;.  With  nianv  liumhi  .1 
Wooilfut:*.  Now  I'^tlition,  c«invi'tt'il  nr.-.l 
itnpri'VOvl  by  Mk-j.  Lotton*.     Svh.  .'/.a*. 


Loudon  b  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  ard 

Slinibs,  or  ./;■.:„•;> .^/w  ,t  Frt.fic>'f;:fn  11-:." 
/.  •>/.•„;  abrnli^i-a  :  0»ntaininsj  tl.o  Uardv  Ipix-« 
ami  Shrulw  of  Un-at  Jlritain,  Native  ir.-.l 
Fun-icM,  JS.ii'ntilifally  and  IVp'-iInriv  l)c- 
s.-rib,'.!.  Wifli  about.  2,lXXl  \\'o(>it-u:j. 
8vo.  50."8. 

Loudon's  Eiicyclopredia  of  Affriculture: 

(•■■i..io.-iMi,i»  tlic  Tluory  and  IVaXtuv  o\  \\.x> 
A  :'.l\i:»ti..n.  T^.^l^t■or,  Layincr-r.uf,  Tmprove- 
nu'Titjinul  MMii:;i»tnu'nt  «i'f  I.amlod  rri^nrtv, 
aiul  t>f  the  C'.t'tivdii.mand  E«'oiiomy  of  t;"h» 
Anijn.'il  nml  Voijotablc  Prollul•^ion.«  "of  A;:n- 
fulluro.  Xi'w  and  i-lu'a]vr  I'Mition  ;  Viti. 
1 ,1  (JU  W«»odcni !?.     8vo.  3 1  s.  t\l. 
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London's  Encyclopsdia  of  Plants:  Com- 

prbing  the  Specific  Cluuracter,  DescriptioD, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ing  all  the  Plants  found  in  Qrcat  Britain. 
New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs.  Lotjdon. 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8to. 
£3.  13s.  Gd. — Second  Supplement,  2 Is. 

London's    Encyclopsedia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ;  with 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  639. 

London's  SelMnstrnction    for    Tonng 

Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailifrs,  Land  Stew- 
ards, and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical 
•  Trigonometry,  Mcclianics,  Land-Survcying, 
Levelling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architec- 
tural Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection 
and  Perspective.    8vo.  Portrait,  79.  6d. 

London's  Hortns  Britannicns ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs. 
LouDOK.    8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Country  Compa- 
nion; or.  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
'  Bationally.     Fourth  Edition,   with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Mrs.   Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  dond  in  a  Garden.  16mo. 
^ith  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Low'sElements  of  Practical  Agriculture; 

comprehendinG^  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  tlie 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition ; 
with  200  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Macanlay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Macaulay.  Corrected  by  Hiiibelf. 
8vo.  price  12s. 

Macanlay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  328.  j 
Vols  III.  and  IV.  price  36s. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Beview.     Four  Editions,  as  follows : — 

L  A  Libra  BT  Eoinox  (tlio  Eighth\  iii  3  wU.  8to. 
price  90s. 

2.  Complete  in  Ottb  VoLnm.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 

nette.    Square  crown  8vo.  price  Sl».  cloth ;  or 
80b.  calf. 

3.  Another  Nzw  Eoinoir,  in  3  voU.  fcp.  8vo.  price 

21  CI.  cloth. 

4.  Tlie  PioPLS's  Edittox,  in  2  vols,  crown  fvo.  price 

8e.  cloth. 


Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivry  and  the  Armada,  By  the  Bight 
Hon.  LoBD  Macaulay.  New  EditioD. 
16nio.  price  48.  6d.  cloth;  or  lOs.  6d, 
bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

>  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  -Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scharf,  jun.,  and  engrared  by  Samuel 
WilHams.  "  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac    Donald.  —  Poems.     By   George 

Mac  Donald,  Autlior  of  Within  and  With" 
out,    Fcp.  8to.  Ts. 

MacDonald.— Within  and  Without:  A 

Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geoboe  Mao  DonaU). 
Second  Edition^  revised ;  fcp.  8vo.  ds.  6d, 

Macdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Miss  D.  L.  Macdonau},  Fcp.  8to. 
price  Gs. 

MacDougall.— The  Theory  of  War  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  from  His- 
tory. By  Lieutenant- Colonel  MacDouoall, 
Superintendent  of  Studies  in  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Post  Sto.  with 
10  Plans  of  Battles,  price  10s.  6d. 

M'Dougall.— The  EventM  Voyage  of 

II. M.  Discovery  Ship  Besolute  to  the  Arctic 
Itegions  iti  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
the  Minting  Crevs  of  II.  31.  iJiteovery  Shipt 
Erebus  and  Terror.  1852,  1853,  1854.  To 
which  is  added  an  Account  of  hor  being 
fallen  in  with  by  an  American  Wlialcr,  after 
her  abandonment  in  Barrow  Straits,  and  of 
her  presentation  to  Queen  Victoria  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  By 
George  F.  M'Dougall,  Master.  With  a 
coloured  Chart ;  8  Illustrations  in  tinted 
Lithography  ;  and  22  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price 
2l8.  cloth. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  MiscellaneouB 

Works :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgli  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  80s.  bound 
in  calf:  or  in  3  vols.  fop.  8to.  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh'B  History  of  Kngland 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tho  final  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation.  Libraiy  Edi- 
tion, revised.     2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  llENiiY  DuKKiNO  Macleod,*  ot  the 
Inner  Temple,Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  toIb. 
royal  8vo.  price  3Us. 
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Macnaaght— The  Doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion :  Boinc  an  Inquiry  concvniing  the  In- 
fallibilitv,  Inspiralion,'  and  Authority  of 
lloly  AVrii.  Uy  tho  Kov.  John  Mac- 
>Ar\".Hi',  M.A.  .s- ••.."/  y.</<A^//,  revise  J. 
Cro^n  S\0.  |iri'.v  Is.  0  1. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionaiy,  Practical,  Theo- 

ntieal,  and  lli>torii'al,  of  Cunnnoree  and 
Comnicrciiil  Na\i{iaii«ui.  lllu^traltd  witli 
Maps  and  Plun*.  ^ew  lldilion,  oorri'ctod 
to  the  rrt-M-nl  Timo  ;  vitli  a  Supj'kMiit'nt. 
8vo.  price  oOi.  ilolh;  half-russia,  &5d. 

M'Culloch's   Dictiouary,    Geographical, 

Statist! ioal,  and  lli»turic'al,  of  the  various 
Countries,  I'hu.v.-*,  and  \>rini-i)>ul  Natural 
Obj<H»ti»  in  tlic  World.  Illustrated  witli  Six 
lar;;e  Map.«.  New  Eiliti.>n.  r  visfil;  with  a 
Supplement.     2  vols.  8vo.  priee  6'3i, 

Mag^ire.—Rome ;  its  Ruler  and  its  In- 
stitutions. IIv  .loiiN  F!;a.n«  IS  MAtJriKr, 
ai.r.  Witli  a  Tortraii  uf  l\.i)C  Tius  IX. 
l*ost  Svi>.  priiv  1«.''.  *h\. 

Maitland.--The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs :  A  I)c?cTi]»iion  uf  t]»e  Primitive 
CliurtMi  1)1  Koine,  lilu.-t rated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remain:!.  Dy  the  Rev.  Ciiakll'3 
Maitland.  Neiv  Edition  ;  with  several 
Woodeutfl.    Svo.  priee  14a. 

Out-of-Doors  Drawing.— Aphorisms  on 

Dniwinir.  Uv  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malax,  M.A. 
of  Raliiol  ColIi'«;e,  (>\ford  ;  ^'il•ar  t>f  Rroad- 
windsiT,  l.>or'*el.     ri.»>t  S\o.  I^s.  tul. 

Mrs.  Mai'cet's  Conversations  on  Chemis- 

trv,  in  wliic'li  tlve  Klenii-?it.*  i»f  t'nat  feJi-ioin'C 
are  familiarly  exnlaineil  and  iihs<f rated  bv 
£xperinuMiti«.  New  Kdniun,  onhiriivHl  and 
improved.     2  \vh.  fop.  y^o.  }iriee  lis. 

Mm.  Marcet*s  Conversations  ou  Natural  Phi- 
lo!«i»pliy,  iw  w]\'u'h  the  KK'n'ont?  of  tlial 
Seienee  are  f:iniili,irly  expl:nned.  New  Etii- 
tion,  enhu-gi  d  iiad  corrv^icCl ;  with  :i3  Plates, 
i'ep.  hvo.  prieo  10».  liil. 

Martineau.— Endeavours  after  the  Chris::- 

tian  Life:  Pistuurse.-.  V»\  .Iami.^  Mai;- 
T1SI:ai'.     2  vol."-.  j-ost  S\o.  7>.  <*•■.!.  rarh. 

Martineau.—  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church 
nn«l  Homo.  l\»lln-ti*d  andeilili'ii  l»y  Jamls* 
M  A u  1 1 N  r  \ I- .  /;/,  /•.  v //.  A'  /  /';. :,,  a^tn'. ..;{!■.  0.\ . 
elolh,  or  5-.  «'al!":  /''.' ;  £'.  ;,'.,.... ^  ;>i'n:o.  1.-.  Id. 
eloth.  or  Is.  !Sd.  rotin. 

Martineau.-  Miscellanies :  Comprising  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priest  lev,  Arnolil's  Lifr  o.-hi  t'om- 
ffio . ■■/'.■. .-r.-^  Cliureh  un«l  State,  TluMdi'iv 
Parker's  lh.sr.ntrs:'  of  litl'-.iton^  "Phases  uf 
Faith."'  the  Chureli  of  Knjjland,  and  the 
Rattle  of  the  Churehes.  l>y  Ja>1£S  Mau- 
TlNEAl".     Post  8vo.  Ds. 
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Mannder's  Scientific  and  latera 

sury  :  A  new  md  popular  Encrcl 
Science  and  the  B^left-Ijettiv^ ; 
aU  branche*  of  Science,  and  crcr 
conneeted  vrith  Literature  and  J 
Edition.  Fep.  Svo.  price  lOt.  clot 
in  roan,  ISs. ;  calf,  12d.  6d. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasn 

ftxting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  i 
Notiees  of  above  12,000  £mineiit 
All  Ages  mid  Nations,  from  tn< 
Period  of  History  :  Forming  a  nev 
plete  Dietiomiry  of  Universal  1 
Ninth  Edition,  revised  throuirbcut, 
lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  cm 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowh 

Libron'  of  Reference.  Compriki 
lish  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  t 
Gaz-  tttvr,  a  Cla»«ienl  Diotiunary, 
loffj-,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Syuoj 
Ptvrage,  numerous  iiseVul  Tables. 
Edition,  carefully  revi^od  and 
throuffhout  :  With  Addition!. 
IDs.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  ct 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 
Nature  :  Tn  which  the  Zot^lofneal 
i.Hties  tliat  distinguish  the  diiSerei 
Genera,  and  8|>ecies,  are  combn 
varii  ty  of  interest  ir»  Information  i 
of  the  Ilabits,  Instinct*,  and  Gc 
nomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  F.'p. 
10s.  eloth ;  roan,  12s.  ;   calf,  12*.  \ 

Maunder's  Historical   Treasur 

prising  a  General  Ijitroiuiclory  t 
Univerhal  History,  Ancient  and 
and  a  Series  of  «eparsite  Hia>torici 
]n'ineipal  Nation  that  exists  :  tl 
Proirri'ss,  and  Present  Condition,  i 
and  Siu'i;d  t^'hanu'ter  of  thfir  rrsjn 
habitants,  their  Relicimi,  Man!ier« 
turns,  i^e.  New  Editii.^n  ;  revised 
out ,  with  a  new  Gfnkkal  1  ndf.v. 
10s.  eloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;   calt",  12s.  t» 

Maunder's    Geogiaphical   Trtz 

The  Tnasurv  (»f  OeojrniT^hv,  Pi>vs 
tv>rieal.  l.>e>enptive,  and  IVduii-al ; 
ini;  a  •'nei'im't  Aeeount  of  Everv  C 
tl-e  World  :  Preeeileil  l>y  :ni  "r:::r 
Outline  «»f  the  History  «.»f  Gt'i**: 
F.-uniliar  Impr.ry  into  the  Vai'ioTi-: 
an«l  Lm^Uiige  exhibited  by  ilidVri^jil 
and  a  "View  ».>r  the  Kelati!»n«'  o."  O 
to  Astronomy  and  the  l'!iy>ic-al 
Connnem-ed  b\  the  lateSvMi'KL  ^! 
completed  by  William  Hli;TIE^,  I 
late  IVofessor  of  Get>j;raphy  i!i  tlii 
for  Civil  F.nffineers.  .V /.-  JL'  .•/.*. 
Maps  and  Hi  Steel  Plates.  I'ep.  ; 
eloth;  roan,  12s.  J  calf,  12s.  Gd, 
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AUPtirpota,  No.  2.  Shwl  with  Leather,  <m  Mr.  MilM't  plan, 
nuy  be  umI,  ] 


KlM.— A  Plain  Treatife  on  Horie-Bhoeing. 
By  WiLLTAH  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    Small  4to.  price  6s. 

IGlner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  Uto  Bev.  Ibaao 
MiLViR,  P.D.,  F.K.S.  A  New  Edition, 
rerised,  with  additional  Kotes  by  the  Bey. 
T.  GsANTHAX,  B.D.    4  Tok.  8to.  prioe  628. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery :  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Bemains 
in  Prose  and  Terse,  and  UonTcrsations.  By 
Jomr  Holland  and  James  Eybbett.  With 
Portraits  and  Tignettes.  7  vols,  post  8to. 
price  £3.  Ids.  6d. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works: 

•OollectiTe  Edition ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Proikoes,  complete  in  One 
Vohime ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
orown  8to.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth;  morocco, 
2l8.— 'Or,  in  4  toIs.  fop.  Sro.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  14a. 


Helville.— The  Confidence-Man:   His  ■ 

Masquerade.    By  Hermait  Melttlle,  Au-  \ 
thor  of  Typee^  Omoo,  &c.    Fop.  870.  6s. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.     By  the  Bey.  Chableb 

MsRiTALE,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 

CoUege,  Cambridge.    8yo.  with  Maps.  ' 

Vols.  I.  anil  11.  comprloliK;  the  History  to  tlie  Fall  of 
JvHme  Cteear,    Second  Kdition 288. 

Vol.  III.  to  tlic  eHtalilUhinont  of  the  Monarchy  by  Au' 
guettu.    Socoiiil  Kditlon Us. 

VoI».  IV.  and  V.  from  JHffustHt  to  Claudiutt  B.C.  27  to 
▲.D.  M S2«. 

Herivale.--The  Fall  of  the  RomanRepnb- 

lic :  A  Short  HiHtory  of  the  Last  Oentuiy  of 
the  Commonwealtli.    By  the  Ber.  C.  Mbri-  > 
TALE,  B .  D . ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    New  Edition.     12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Xtrivale.— An  Aocoimt  of  the  Lift  and  Letters  i 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  G^erman  of  | 
Abekek  ;  and  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Chasles  j 
SxKiYALS,  B.D.     12mo.  9s.  6d.  , 


Merivale  (L.  A.)— Christian  Records:  A 

Short  History  of  ApostoHc  Age.     By  L.  A. 
Mebzvaus.    Fop.  8to.  7s.  6d. 

ll!les.~The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  Eighth  Bf/ition ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and  Hunters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Imperial  8to.  ISa.  6d. 
%*  Two  CastH  or  Modebi  of  Off  Fore  Feei,  No. },  Bkodjbr 

itA,  price  an.  each. 


Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Monds.  By  G-bobob  Moobe,  M.D.  I^A 
Edition,     Fcp.  8ro.  6s. 


"It  shows  that  unless 
the  inwanl  principle  be 
di.«cinlinc(l,  purified,  and 
enlii^nteneJ,  vainly  must 
we  look  for  that  harmony 


between  mind  and  body 
80   ueoesBary  to   human 

enjoyment We  would 

say,  Keadthe1)ook." 

Athenaum. 


Moore.— Man  and  his  Motives.  By  George 
MooEE,  M.D.    Third  Edition.  Fop.  8to.  Gs. 

Moore.- The  TTse  of  the  Body  in  relatloii  to  the 
Mind.  By  Geohob  Moobe,  M.D.  Third 
Edition,     Fcp.  870.  6s. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  John  Bussell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illnstrations. 
8  Tols.  post  870.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  recent  Introductions 
and  Notes.  TIio  Traveller's  Edition^  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  printed  in  Buby  Type; 
with  a  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  6a.  cloth ; 
morocco  by  Hay  day,  21s. — Also  the  library 
Edition  complete  in  1  toL  medium  8to.  witu 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  21s.  cloth;  morocco 
by  Hayday.  428.  —  And  the  FirH  collected 
Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
and  19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Moore.  —  Poetry    and   Pictures   from 

Thomas  Moore :  Being  Selections  of  tlio 
most  popular  and  admired  of  Moorc*s  Poems, 
copiously  illustrated  with  highly  •finished 
"W  ood  Engravings  from  original  Designs  by 

C.  W.  COPB,  R.A.  F.   R.  PiCEERSGILL,  E.A. 

E.  C.  rosDOULD,  8.  KvAn. 

J.  CBorsBY,  O.  Thouab, 

E.  Drwrtx,  P.  Torn  AM, 

BXSKItT  FOOTBR,  H.  Waarkw. 

J.  C.  HORdLKV,  A.R.A.  IlABBIfiOX  Weik,  Olid 

H.  Lb  Jbunb,  F.  Wtbubd. 

Fcp.  4to.,  printod  on  toned  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound.  {^Nearly  ready. 

Moore's  Epicurean.    New  Edition,  with 

the  Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of 
Moore  8  Poetical  IForkt ;  and  a  Vignette  en- 
graved on  Wood  from  an  origin»l  Design  by 
D.  Maclise,  BA.  16mo.  5b.  clotli;  or 
12s.  Gd.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Song^,    Ballads,  and   Sacred 

Songs.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Ruby 
Typo;  with  the  Notes  from  the  oolleotive 
edition  of  hloore^s  Poetical  JTorhs,  and  a 
Vignette  from  a  Deeign  by  T.  Cieswiok,  B.  A. 
82mo.  2s.  6d  — An  Edition  in  IGmo.  with 
Vignette  by  B.  Doyle,  price  5a. ;  or  12b.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 
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Moore's    Lalla    Bookh:    An  Oriental 

Bomaiico.  With  13  liighly.finished  Steel 
Flates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corboiild, 
Meaclown,  nnd  Steplianoff,  engroTcd  under 
the  0uporinLcndenco  of  tlio  ]ate  Oliarles 
Heath.  Now  Edition.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  158.  cloth  ;  moroeoo,  28s. 

Xoori*!  Lalla  Sookh.  New  Edition^  printed 
in  Ruhy  Type  j  vitli  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  tlic  collective  edition  of  3[oore^* 
Poetical  Wurkf^  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Mt-adows.  32ino.  2s.  Gd. 
— An  Edition  in  IGmo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  IIayd:iy. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    A  New  Edi- 

tion,  with  13  higlily-fmishod  Steel  Plates, 
from  Original  Doi^igns  by 


C.  W.  CoFS,  n.A. 
T.  ('■]i>wicK,  U.A. 
A.  L.  KfiU,  A.K.A. 
W.  I*.  FklTH,  R.A. 
W.  K.  Kkoht.  A.R.A. 

J.C.  IIOKSLET, 


p.  Macmsk,  R.A. 
J.  K.  MiLi.AiB,  A.U.A. 

W.  Ml'LHEADV,  K..\. 
,1.  SaXT, 

Y.  Stone,  A.R.A.;  ami 
£.  M.  Waku.  R.A. 


Sqaare  crown  8vo.pricc2l9.  cloth  ;  or  Sls.Gd. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore'f  Iriah  Melodief ,  printed  in  Bnby  Type ; 
with  the  Prafaoo  and  Noto4  from  tlio  col- 
lectiro  edition  of  Moore  t  Puntieal  Workt,  the 
Advertisements  originally  prefixed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  32mo.  28.  6d. — 
An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  Ss. ; 
or  12s.  Gd.  morocco  by  Haydny. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illustrated  by  D. 
Maclisc,  R.A.  New  Edition ;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Lettcrjiress 
engraved  on  Stocl,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal  Svo.  31f.  Gd.  boards  j  £2.  128.  Gd. 
morocco  by  Hnyday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  the  Music  with 

the  Words;  llie  Svniplionics  and  Accom- 
paniuients  bv  SirJolin  Stevenson,  Mus.  Doc. 
Conipk-tcin  One  Volume,  small  Music  size, 
convenit;nt  und  U'triblent  the  ]Mnnoforle, but 
more  jmrtuble  than  the  uhusiI  form  of  ^fu- 
sical  jiublicntii-ns.  Iniporial  8vo.  Sis.  Gd. 
cloth  J  or  42s.  hulf-bouTi<l  in  morocco. 

Moore.— The  Crosses,  Altar,  and  Orna- 
ment a  in  IheChurohcs  (>f  St.  raul's,  Kniglils- 
bridgo,  jind  St.  Jiarnal-ns,  rimlico :  A  con- 
cisfC  Ki'port  of  the  Proceedings  nnd  Judg- 
ments in  the  Cases  of  Westerton  r.  Liddell, 
Home,  nnd  others,  jind  Bcal  r.  T-.iddell, 
Parke,  nnd  Kvans  ;  n.^  luard  nnd  detenninrd 
by  the  Consiytui'v  Court  of  London,  tlie 
Arches  Coin-t  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Committei*  of  Jl.Ar.  Most  lion.  Privy 
Council.  IJy  Ki>MUNM>  F.  Moobe,  Eeq", 
M.A.,  BaiTister-at-Lnw.  Koyal  Svo.  price 
129.  cloth. 


Morell. — Elements  of  Fsycholog; 

I.,  contaiuing  the  Analyaia ofthclDl 
Powers.  By  J.  D.  Ho:&£XX,  M.A 
Her  Mnjesty 'a  Inspectors  of  Sehooi 
Svo.  73.  6d. 

Morning  Clouds.     [A  book  of  p 

ethics,   in  fonn   of  letters  of  ccui 
couragemcMit,    ond   sympathy,  spc 
dressed  to  young   wouien  on  their 
into  life.]     Tobt  Svo.  price  75. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Priw 

Engineeriug     and    ArchitectuK. 
MosxLEY,    M.A.,  F.K.S.,  Canoa  of 
&c.      Second    Sdition,  enUrsed;  \ 
meroiis  Corrections  and  Woodcuu. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late 

AHMiyB    S.    II.  JMOUXTAI.N,    C.B., 

Camp  to  the  Qhcou,  and  .Idjutant 
of  Her  ^rajc^.ty•8  Forces  iu  InJi*. 
by  Mrs.  IMorxTAix.  AVitli  a  Fomj 
-on  Stone  bj  It.  J.  Lane,  JI.E.IL 
Svo,  Ss.  Cd. 

Mure.  —  A  Criticad  Bisiory  of  tl 

Sisge  and  Litcraturo  of  Ancidfit 
y  WlMJAM  MUBB,  M.P.  of  ( 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  ID.  8 
86i.  5  Vol.  IV.  price  158. ;  Vol  T.  \ 

Murray's  Encyclopsedia  of  Geof 

comprising  a  complete  Deacriptioi 
Earth  :  Kxhibiting  its  Relation 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Phvsical  Struc 
^atural  History  of  eacli  Country, 
Industry,  Comnierco,  ToliticHl  Iu*l 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All 
Second  Edition  ;  i*  itb  82  Maps,  and 
of  1,000  other  Woodciits.     Svo.  pri 

Neale.  —  The  Closing  Scene ;  or, 

tianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in 
Hours   of   Remarkublo    Persons. 
Rev  EUBKINK  ^^EAXE,  M.A.     Xcw  I 
2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  jiricc  Cs.  eacli. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  S 

A  Sketch.  By  Ckdkic  Oi.packe, 
Sax-Normanbury,  eoniotime  of 
Church,  Oxou.     Crown  Svo.  price  S 

Osbom.  —  Quedah ;    or,    Stray 

from  a  Jouninl  in  Mnlavaii  Watt 
Cn))ttuu  SnKRARi)  Osnonx,  R\ 
Aiitlior  of  AY/wv  Uares  fro.it  \n  .irr 
iter/,  and  of  the  ^arrttfire  of  fh^  jj.g^ 
tl.r  Xort/i'Ufii  PajtSitf/r,  *\Vith  a  ( 
Cliart  nnd  tinted  Illu^traticns.  r< 
price  IDs.  6d. 
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r  Osborn.— The  Discovery  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  by  H.M.S.  Invetfigntor,  Cup- 
tain  R.  M'Clube,  1850-1851.  Edited  by 
Captain  Sherabd  Osbobn,  C.B.,  from  tlie 
Logs  and  Journals  of  Captain  B.  M'Clure. 
Second  Edition,  revised  ;  \»itli  Additions  to 
the  Chapter  on  the  Hybernation  of  Animals 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  a  Geological  Paper 
by  Sir  Rodebice  I.  Mubchibon,  a  Portrait 
of  Captain  M'Clure,  a  coloured  Chart  nnd 
tinted  Illustrations.     8to.  price  15s. 

Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Inrcrtebrate 
Animals,  delirered  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Bicuard  0\ven,  F.R.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.    8to.  21b. 

FrofiBBSor  Owen*!  Leotnres  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate   , 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  I 
Surgeons  in  18-14  and  1846.   With  numerous 
Woodcuts,    Vol.  I.  8to.  price  148. 

Memoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the  Arctic 

Navigator.  By  his  Son.  the  Rev.  E.  Pakrt, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Pomestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Third  Edition ;  \s\i\\  a  Portrait  and  coloured 
Chart  of  the  North- West  Passage.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  5s. 

Dr.  Fereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  Edition^ 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author^s 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  and 
Or.  O.  Reeb,  M.D.  :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Vo1.I.8vo.28s.;  Vol.  XL  Part  1.218.; 
Vol  IL  Part  II.  248. 

Br.  Pereira*8  Leotnrei  on  Polarifled  Light, 
together  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Microscope. 
2a  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
tke  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Povtell,  M.A., 
&o.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7b. 

Perry.— The  Franks,  from  their  First 

Appearance  in  History  to  the  Death  of  King 
Pepin.  By  Walter  C.  Pehry,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  and  Master 
.  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  GOttingon. 
8to.  price  128.  6d. 

FescheFs  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  Wx8T.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
8  Tols.  fcp.  8vo.  21b. 

Ida  Pfeiffer's  Lady's  Second  Journey 

round  the  World  t  From  London  to  the 
Gspe  of  Good  Uope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Cefebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas  &o.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  2l8. 


PhiUips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Brooke, 
F.R.8.,  F.G.S.  J  and  W.  11.  Miller,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  18s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

Puillipb,  M. a.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time; 
with  4  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  58. 

PhillipB.  —  FignreB  and  DeBeriptionB  of  the 
Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ;  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  PniLLirs,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
&c,     8to.  with  60  Plates,  price  98, 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants :  With 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes 
for  the  Ilundkcrcliicf,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatnms, 
Cosmetiqucs,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Aj)pendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  &fCond  Edition^ 
revised  and  improved  j  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  imder  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8vo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  248.    • 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,F.R.S.,F.R.A.S.y 
F.G.S.,  Savih'an  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  128.  6d. 

Pycrofb's  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 

Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 

by  TuoHAB  Raises,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847: 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  {Second  Edi* 
iion)f  post  8vo.  21s. ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
with  Indej-y  completing  the  work,  price  21s. 

Reade.  —  The  Poetical  Works  of  John 

Edmund  Readc.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected  ;  with  Additional  Poems.  4  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  price  20s. 
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KBW  WOBKS  An  NEW  EDITIONS 


Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide :  Comprising 

a  complete  Modt-m  Dispciisatorj,  and  a 
Praot  i(«l  Treatise  on  the  disti»giii»liing  Symp- 
tom*, Caused,  Prevent iun.  Cure,  and  Pallia- 
tion of  the  Diseases  inuiiJent  to  (he  Human 
Frame.  Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged  bv  the  Author^s  Son,  Dr.  II.  BeeC£, 
M.K.C.3./<S[e.    8to.  12f. 

Rich's  Illustrated   Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionary  and  Qreek  liexieon :  Form- 
ing a  (Jlos>-:»ry  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objeets  eonmvted  with  the  Ai*tt«, 
Manufactun*s,  and  Kvery-Day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  about  2,UCK)  Woodcuts 
from  the  Antique.    Post  8vo.  21s. 

Bicliai*d3on.  —  Fourteen  Years*  Expe- 
rience of  C\dJ  Water :  Its  U?'ed  and  Abuses. 
By  Captain M.  JRichaui^son,  late  of  the 
4t'h  Liijlit  J)rai:»»un#.  Poftt  Svo.  with 
"\Voo<1cuts,  pri(v  Gs. 

tnin  Riclianlsnnroiisuleri 
tlipbniiiliisreiut  0"ly  iiMirc 
Itcnftieiiil  nieiiicali'y  than 
the  slieet,  hut  nii  ch  more 


Captain 


fir«t    ohjcM't    of 
Itichui'U>oii's 
book  iii  10  iwtriiil  the  ii»o 
of  the  rohi-wiitcr  nire  to 


the  haiiihler  rlnssftf,  hy  a    en'<ily    H{)i>hei1,    whih.-  it 
■impkr   niixle    of  trr'at-    il'>e*tniit  mtcrruptiimnirs 


ment.  Thi«  sini|ilicily 
prinei|tally  coiisiittK  in  il-e 
BUbttitiitidii  of  xsvt  lian- 
daffcs  ft>veie«l  liy  «lry  l»an- 
clniresfiirthewetshPi'tiUHl 


fivocatiuiiK,  hut  can  he 
worn  even  at  work.  The 
irciieral  o\[K>8itions  are 
followi-d  hy  duvrtiona  for 
the  treatment  of  (liM*a8e& 


other  |iroce>j*e8  of  eMnh-    lunler  llie  I'aptuiu'*  ^>  a- 
libhcil  hytlropalhy.    (up-  .  tiin.''         SetCTAToii. 

Horsemanship  ;   or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  ITonw,  adapted  to  the  Guid- 
ance of  Ltulied  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Koud 
and  in  the  Field:  Witli  Instruetions  for 
Break iug-in  Colts  .and  Youn(»  Uorws.  15t 
CvriAiN  KiciiAitDSON%  late  of  the  -Jth  Light  ' 
Drjigoone.  With  5  Plates.  Square  crown  ' 
8to.  lis. 

Household  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks; 

With  additional  Prayers  for  Sixjcial  Ocea- 
8iqiis.  To  wliieh  is  added  a  Course  of 
Scripture  Reading  for  Everj-  Day  in  the 
Year.  IJy  the  Kev.  J.  K.  KiuPLE,  M.A., 
Ineunibj-nt  of  St.  Philip's,  Lcekhampton.  ■ 
Crown  8to.  price  3s.  Cd.  | 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and  . 

linglish-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  Nfio  and  cheaper 
Edition.,  revised  and  corrected.     8to.  21a. 

Bci«niici>    ^  Yj^^  LaUn.Jii.BU„li  Dicliouary.  1  j». 

Biddle*s  Diamond  Latin-Engliali  Dictionary. 

A   Guide   to  the    Meaning,   Quality,    and  i 

right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Claaeical  Words.  \ 

Royal  32ino.  price  4e.  < 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical   Latin-  j 

English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German-  ; 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freiind.  ■ 
New  and  cheaper  ILihiiam.    Post  4to.  31i.  6d.    \ 


Rivera's  Rose- Amateur's  Guide ;  ooil 

ing  ample  Descriplioiia  of  ail  tlie  iiwki 
varieties  of  Rosea,  regnkriy  diiMdii< 
respective  Families;  their  HiHgiT 
Mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  cos: 
and  improvad.     Fcp.  Svo.  38.  Gd. 


Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and 

Lcxioou  to  the  Greek  TestaneDt  i 
Edition,  revised  and  ingrestpartiMni 
8ro.  price  I8a. 

Mr.  Hemy  Rogers's  Essays  selected! 

Contributions  to  the  EdiuhMnk  ii 
Second  and  cheaprr  Edition,  with  lilii 
3  Tola.  fci>.  Svo.  21*. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesanms  of  En^ffi 

and  Phrases   classiGed  and  amnfriMi 

farilitalc  the  Expression  of  Ideas  is. i 

in  Literary    Composition.    Sixih  Ik 

revised  and  improved.     Croim  8»fl.  11* 

Ronalds's     Fly-Fisher's    EntoBwi^ 

AVitli  coloured  Re^^resciitaliwii  c( 
Natural  and  Aj  tificial  Insect,  aLd  a  :r* 
eiTvations  and  Iiu^truc-tioo^  on  TnJ 
Gra vUnR  Fibbing,  rjth  £d'f*io». thcr, : 
revnK-d  by  an  Experienced  Fir-Fi*!*?; 
20  new  coloured  PiaU.*?.     Svo.  1^. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  ronp 

JX'batc:*,  Outlines  of  Debate*,  and  Qs* 
for  Discussion ;  witli  ample  Reierenft^i 
best  Sources  of  liiforuialioxi.  >'i«J&^i: 
Fi'p.  Svo.  Cs. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  An 

oiLt'ttrrs  to  My  Vnl-H'U'n  Fnc^dt^kf. 
8vo.  price  7s. 

Scberzer.— Travels  in  the  Free  Sto 


Central    America  . 
and  San  Sulvndor.    R 
With  a  coloured  Mni 


"CeiUral  Aincrifa  i*.  not 
nn  iiiviliiic:    plar**    for    the 
louiiciiii;     travfrller.        Tin. 
roiuW  me  l'.i«l;  Uu'iv  ure  no 
inns'    IiM)«l   i«   ^Cll^lv;    the 
iwdiilv  arc  difluinfttt  ^  m:o(iii- 
>\tvW    sH-arni;   iii'ithiT    lift- 
iHir  i>roinTty  w    naft'.      l:r 
SoluTrtT      tniveUcU      with" 
piitith  of  ilunbti'ul   ftilrlitv 
iT:ui  ftnwd  to  koi-ji  lii>  haiitl 
un    liiit  ffun   aita   ri'volvor, 
>-oniLtinii-.»  (t>ni|>i-lloil  tiii-^ii 
H  Irw  l'l:u'k  Wm\*  or  i>tar\i>; 
no>\  LTtipintrnt  ni^ht  thrimicli 
a   foniit,   nuu    iiK-urt«tl    )i\ 
harefuuieil  ttuldieni  with  hoJ- 


Xiejiraj^od,   U^nJ 

y  Dr.  Oa.i;l  Scni! 

2  vols.  po»t  Svo 


nietK  ill  |iA»tcl)Mari  Ji'  i 
iJufT  nvn.inr  cin  a  !a.i 
in  a  lllttit  )K«rl.  J 
i'«'i\iiii.'  x\.K  IVt-a.-r: 
Siato  by  tl.t  lidi?  yf'-  * 
«turk  in  a  IwCilc.  JLl*.d 
liuvii:;:  a  luruonJlj/- 

Uft-  of  it.   imt  v  »k« 

ciau]>luiu.      A  /i>*"»tii 

iim.le  hi*  wav  in  -Aii: 

trat-kjn  far  hcjMid  IV 

«.»!  ihf  i-itilloc^!  «.r;j 

Tlio  «Vnlral  Kmm-.'V: 

tion  w  i!I  nn-»?i»h',y  i  c-W 

S«-li«TTt'r  I.  Utuli  vi:h 

ilUional  aUrMikm." 

Gl 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz's  History  of  Greece, ! 

the  Knrhost  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Co 
by  the  Roinar.s,  B.f.  146,  uiaiulj  ba.*.-! 
Bisliop  ThirlwaliV  11  istory.  Funrtk  /Aj 
with  8upnlenieutary  Chapter*  on  tJ;c 
raturc  and  the  Art*  of  Ancient  Grew* 
illiirtrated  with  a  Man  of  Athens  am 
A^oodcuts,  designed  from  ilio  Antiqu 
G.  Scharf,  jiin.,  F.S.A.     J  2nio.  7i.  6d. 
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^  Sorivenor's  History  of  the  Iron  Tnide, 

■■  from  the  Eariiett  Becofds  to  the  Praient 
!*  Period.  New  Editicm,  oocvectecL  8to. 
■i       price  IDs.  6d. 

n  8ir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and    consequent   Discorerj   of 
Kl       certain    leilands     in    the    Caribbean    Sea. 

■  Ihird  Edition.     2  rois.  post  8to.  2l8. — An 

■  Abridgment,  in  16mo.  price  28. 6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.    Printed  by 

C.  Wbittingham,  uniformlj  with  the  l%9m6 
Bible  i  bound  and  clasped.    64mo.  lu  6d. 

Sewell.— Amy  Herbert.    By   a  Lady. 

Edited  bj  tlie  Be  v.  William  Sewell,  B.D., 
Eellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8yo.  price  6s. 

Sewell. -The  EarFs  Daughter.   By  the 

Author  of  Amjf  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ror. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.    2  vols.  fcp.  Sro.  Os. 

Sewell.  —  Gertrude :    A  Tale.    By   the 

Author  of  AiHif  Herbert.  Edited  bj  tlio  Bey. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.    Fcp,  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.  —  Margaret   Percival.     By  the 

Author  of  Amif  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Kev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  tame  Author,  New  Edition*, 

Ivors.   2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  128. 

deve  Hall.   2  vela.  fcp.  Svo.  price  128. 

Katharine  Ashton.   2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  128. 

Hie  Experience  of  Life.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  78. 6d. 

iMMton  Par8onage :  A  Tale  fbr  Children,  on 
the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church 
Catecliism.    2  vols.  fcp.  8?o.  price  128. 

Baadings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jebeky 
Tatlob.    Fcp.  8to.  price  68. 

SMdings  for  a  Month  preparatozy  to  ConflHaa- 
tion  :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  4b, 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  ownited 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
Illustrated  with  Tliirty-six  Vignettes  on- 
graved  on  Wood  from  original  Designs  by 


O.  COOEF.  R.A. 

a.  COOKS, 

■.  HOWASI),  K.A.. 
a.  BIXOLSTOX, 
a.  BSfIX»,  B.A. 


T.  STOTHABD,  B.A. 
H.  THOVHOir,  S.A. 
B.  WKirrALE.,  B.A. 
B.  WOBDTOBDB,  BO. 


New  Edition,  printed  in  a  more  convenient 
form.  6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  SOs.  doth; 
separately,  Ss.  each. 

*•*  Tlie  LioBABT  EDiTioir,  with  the  Mune  IlloitratloDSi 
In  Ono  Vulume,  medium  Sro.  price  Sli.  doth. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De* 
scriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  £2. 168. 


"  We  Imve  alrpu'lv  lut«l  ch> 
CMioii  to  mention  tniH  UhiIc, 
and  u  cnrefiil  exuminatiuit  of 
its  content*  hutt  ronvlnci'd  uh 
of  itM  irreat  value.  The  rr- 
mM-kame  c1i>tirneiii  wtUi 
whicli  ltd  (xnideiiitation!*  anil 
abbrcviiUiuns  aro  mn^ie  ai>- 
iH'un  to  119  its  iiioKt  aii- 
inini))]e  fiMtnn?.  >Vo  liuvc 
no  iMKik  of  >-innlur  bulk  in 
the  lanifiiaiA.' containing;  any- 
thbit;  like  the  amount  of  in- 
fonnation  of  varioun  kind* 
•owelliirninKvd  and  mi  Aatiily  j 
ar»e«««ilile  a«  in  tl  i»  new  t^- 1 
xetteer.  K\  «>ry  articlv  ln-arH 
the  mark  uf  iitndie<1,  carffnl,  \ 
and  exact  eompilaiion.  It , 
M>miireh«.'nd^  both  tin*  toiN»- 
Kraiiliy  ami  tlie  hydroKraimy 
of  tlic  l-niied  Kingtiom,  and . 


is  coiistnietod  mi  the  plan 
of  fiirilitat  ins  reference  tiy 
1irinjjin»;  toia*ilier  aa  many 
articles  om    povi»ilile   under 

diMtinot  lieadi All  tlie  iio- 

fiitinn<i  liave  been  retaken 
from  the  mam ;  and  not  only 
the  ciMintr  nut  tlie  qnarter 
of  tho  couiuv  (Tivcu  in  whiuh 
a  name  misfit  be  looketl  for. 
We  mtiKt,  in  nhort^  re|ieat 
with  a  Ulroral  acc^uiCHivnce 
whiit  Mr.  Shari>  liiinKvlf  re- 
uiarki«  of  his  Ave  >-can'  dUi- 
(Tuiit  labour,  tliat  it  will  lie 
found  to  comiwiao,  in  a  clear 
and  iLv'ible  iy|ie,  wore  aulv 
stanlialinfonnation,  collect- 
ed fVom  original  mmrmL  and 
put  into  a  convenient  ronii, 
than  the  bulkiest  of  iu 
cLt^a."  ExAViazi. 


Short  Whist;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist-Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarie,  Cribbace,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Precepts  for  l^ros,  by 
Mrs.  B.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Sinclair.  —  The   Jcumey  of  Life.   By 

CATUBBiyB  SixcLATB,  Author  of  The  Bun- 
neuofLife.     New  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.  6b. 

Sir  Roger  De  Goverley.  From  the  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  lUustrationi,  by 
W.  llEiniT  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
mgs  from  Desigiis  by  F.  Tatlbb.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.    By  the 

Authors  of  Amy  Herbert,  The  Old  JIaH*t 
Borne,  and  HawkHone,  The  Third  Edition  ; 
with  6  lUustrations  in  Aqiuitint.  Fqt.  8fO. 
price  4s.  6d.  boards. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  rcTised,  corrected,  and  oon- 
•iderably  enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8to.  IDs.  Gd. 

Smith  (G.)  —  History  of  Wesleyaa  Me- 
thodism :  YOL.  T.  Wesley  and  his  Times. 
By  Geobge  Smith,  F.A.S.,  Member  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  &c.;  Author  of  Sacred 
Annalt,  or  Betearehet  into  the  History  and 
Beiiyion  of  Mankind,  kc.  Crown  8vo. 
with  8  Facsimiles  of  Methodist  Sodoty 
Tickets,  price  IDs.  6d.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  A5D  NEW  EDITIONS 


SmithCG.V.)— The  Prophecies  relating 

to  Nineveh  and  tlic  Assyriana.  Translated 
from  tho  Hebrew,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  exhibiting  the  principal 
Beaults  of  the  recent  Dirfcoreries.  By 
Geobge  YxitCE  SsiiTit,  B.A.  Post  8yo. 
Tfith  a  Map,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

Smith  (J.)  —The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 

of  St.  Paul  :  With  Dissertations  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and 
Narigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jaues 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill, Esq.,  F.R.S.  Stcond 
Edition ;  with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8to.  Ss.  6d. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

By  his  Daughter,  Laj)T  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mbb.  Austin.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8 vo.  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneons 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  Tho 
Edinburgh  ReWew.    Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A  T.iRRABY  Kditxox  (thc  Fourth),  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
with  PortruU,  SCe. 

2.  Cuinplotc  In  OxH  VoLraiK,  with  Portrait  Mid  Vig- 
ucttc.  t^iunre  crown  8vo.  price  Sis.  cloth ;  or  3()8. 
buuiid  in  calf. 

S.  Anotlicr  Xkw  Editiox.  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8to.  price  Sis. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Boyal  Institution  in  tho  Years  1804, 
1805,andl806.  Tliird  Edition.  Fcp.8TO.78. 

Snow.— A  Two-Years'  Cruise  off  Tierra 

del  Fucgo,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Pntngonin, 
and  tho  River  Plate.  A  Narrative  of  Life 
in  the  Southern  Seas.  By  W.  Pakkeb 
Snow,  late  Coniniandcr  of  the  Mission 
Yacht  Jih:n  Gardinrr ;  Author  of  "  Voyage 
of  the  Prince  Albert  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin."  With  3  coloured  Charts  and  0 
tinted  Illustrations.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 

Islandu,  witli  the  dan^rer?  of 
their  naviuatiou  and  tho  ixv 
cnliar  character  of  the  Uiver 
Plate,  have  a  novelty  beyond 
the  o«mnnon  nm  of  voy:iffiu>f. 
TJie  nUventurcs  in  Tierm  del 
Fuoi^o  are  very  interest inx." 

Sl'KCTATOH. 


*•  A  IlobinHon-Cnutoe  »tylo 
of  n.nrratiop,  and  a  kind  of 
TOUffh  and  pietureeuine  treat- 
ment, BUsUiin  the  intereitl  of 
the  iianti(»l  dcncriptionR 
more  than  niii;ht  )>e  {iii]>- 
poMMl ;  tlic  wild  and  violent 
weather    uf    thc    Falkhuid 


Robert  Southey's    Complete    Poetical 

Works ;  containing  all  tho  Autlior's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  Tho  Library  Edi- 
lion,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Medium  8ro.  price  21s. 
cloth  ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.  —  Also,  tho 
First  collected  Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Vignettes,  price  35j<. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  inclusive.  With 
Biograpliical  Sketches  by  tho  late  Eobedt 
SoUTHEY.     Medium  Svo.  price  309. 


Southey's  Goxre8pondence.-Sekdi 

from  the  liCtters  of  Bobeii  SooCIkJ 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-I^v,  the  En.  Ji 
Wood  Wabter,  B.D.,  Vicar  d  I 
Tarring,  Sussex.    4yob.  post8ra.inri 

The  Life  and  Correspondenoo  of  tlie  lauH 
Souther.  Bditcd  bj  his  Ses,  tkl 
C.  C.  SotTTHXT,  M.A.,  Vicar  <rf  iM 
With  Portraits  and  LandMape  Caa 
tions.     6  Tols.  pofit  8to.  price  Gk. 

Southey's    Doctor,    complete  ii  ft 

Volume.  Edited  bj  the  Rev.  J.  W.Wjfl 
B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette,  Bb^  I 
coloured  Plate.     Square  croni  Sra  ^ 


BoTifhey's  Gomnumplaoe-^ooki, 
Four  Volumes.  Kdited  by  the  Ber.J.^ 
Wabtkb,  B.D,  4  Tola,  •qnaitewn* 
price  JB3.  18s- 

Each  Commonpltxce-Book,  cooDpkfie  k  ^BdLn 
had  BciKiratcIy .  aa  fblloTrs  .— 

First  Sbsiss  — CHOICE  PASSAGES,  ir.  1*. 

Skcoxb  Sbsibs  ~  SPECIAL  COLLECnOKS.  fin 

Third  Sbmbs— AXAXYTICAL  REAIH5GJI  a 

FOUBTS  SEBZS8  —  ORIGINAL  MEMOIUynXt: 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley;  and  fix 

Progress  of  Methodism.  Kcw  JJHtmi 
Kotea  and  Additions.  EditoJbytk 
C.  C.  SOUTHJBT,  M.A.  2  TOb.  «w. 
2  Portraits,  price  28s. 

Spottiswoode.  —  A  Tarantasse  Joa 

tlirough  Eastern  Russia,  in  the  Asru 
1856.  By  WiLLiAJkr  SromswooDi. ' 
F.R.S.  With  a  Mop  of  Russia,  » 
Wood  Engravings,  and  Seven  lUostr 
in  tinted  Lithography  from  Sketches  I 
Author.     Post  Svo.  price  10*.  6d. 

Stephen.—  Lectures  on  the  Histo 

Jrance.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sni  ^ 
STEPnBN,K.C.B.,LL.D.,ProfcMorof51 
History  in  the  University  of  Ctail 
Third  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  24a 

Stephen,— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 

graphy  ;  from  The  Edinburgh  Reriw 
theRight  Hon.  Sm  James  Stepbeit.  K 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Hist< 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Thir 
tion.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound :  Be 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  B« 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Publk 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment 
taining  also  Rules  for  the  Mansgem 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Dea 
Courses.  By  Stonehsnob.  With  F 
piece  and  Woodcuts.  Square  croir 
jirice  21 9.  half- bound. 


rruLisiiED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  and  CO. 
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The  Training  System,  Moral 

School,  and  Normal  Seminary  for 
g  Schoolmostors  and  OoTemesses. 
ID  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
Olasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary, 
dition ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
>.  price  6i. 

d.  — Lives  of  the  Queens  of 

..  By  Agnes  Stuickland.  Dedi- 
y  express  permission,  to  Her  Ma- 
fmbellished  with  Portraits  of  every 
engraved  from  tlic  most  authentic 
Complete  in  8  vols,  post  8 vo.  price 
each.  —  Any  Volume  may  be  had 
^y  to  complete  Sets. 

of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William 

s.  Knt.,  C.B.,  F.R.8.,  late  Surveyor 
Tavy.  Published  with  the  sanction 
Sxecutors.  as  directed  by  his  Will ; 
ted  by  J.  A.  Shabf.  8vo.  with 
nd  Wood  Engravings. 

[In  the  prest. 

-Loyola:  and  Jesuitism  in  its 

nts.  By  Isaac  Tatlob.  Post  Svo. 
«.  6d. 

-Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

'atix)B.    Poet  Svo.  Portrait,  IDs.  6d. 

s  Courser's  Annual   Remem- 

and  Stud-Book :  Being  an  Alpha- 
Return  of  the  Running  at  all  the 
uoursing  Clubs  in  England,  Ireland, 
tland,  for  the  Season  1856>57 ;  with 
Hgreet  (as  far  as  received)  of  the 

By  RoBEBT  Abbam  Welsh,  Liver- 
)vo.  21s. 

•*  PaUiahed  annually  in  October, 

L— The  History  of  Greece.   By 

(ht  Rev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  St. 
s  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirl  wall).  An 
)d  Library  Edition  ;  with  Maps.  8 
ro.  price  £3. — An  Edition  in  8  vols. 
>.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price  28s. 

— Histoiical  Notes  relative  to 

story  of  England;  embracing  the 
from  tlic  Accession  of  Kin^  Henry 
>  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  mclusive 
o  1714)  :  Designed  as  a  Book  of  in- 
teference  for  the  purpose  of  asoer- 
the  Dates  of  Events  mentioned  in 
'  and  in  Manuscripts.  The  Names 
sns  and  Events  mentioned  in  History 
the  above  period  placed  in  Alpha- 
ind  Chronological  Order,  with  Dates; 
ib  Authority  from  whence  taken 
D  each  case,  whether  from  Printed 
r  ot  from.  Manuscripts.  By  F.  S. 
8,  Seeretaiy  of  the  Public  Record 
ment.    8  Tob.  royal  Svo.  price  £2* 


Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

Cob2?bt,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  Svo. 
2l8.  cloth ;  or  36s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  Dr.)  — An  Outline  of 

the  necessary  Laws  of  Tliought :  A  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  WiixiAJf 
Thomson,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Fourth  Edition^  carefully  re- 
vised.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 

1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  witli  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Tears.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Di8« 
oocnts.    New  Edition.    12mo.  price  8s. 

Thombury.—Shakspeare's  England ;  or, 

Sketches  of  Social  History  during  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth.  By  G.  W.  Thobnbxtbt, 
Author  of  JIUtory  of  the  Buccaneer*^  &o. 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s. 

*'  A  work  which  stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety 
and  cntvrtaininx  cliarnctor  of  its  contents,  and  which  weu 
doforves  a  place  on  the  library-nhelf,  by  tho  nlde  cither  of 
the  historiuua  of  England  or  the  prince  of  dramatists." 

Jon.x  Bnx. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

temum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epi* 
tome  of  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  tlie  Edition 
of  1693  ;  bound  and  clasped.    6-lmo.  Is.  6d. 

Bishop  Tomline's  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  Bible :  Containing  Proofs  of 
the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures ;  a  Summary  of  tho  History  of 
the  Jews  ;  an  Account  of  tlio  Jewish  Sects ; 
and  a  brief  Statement  of  Contents  of  seve- 
ral Books  of  the  Old  TetUiment,  New  Edi- 
tion.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  during  the  Nine 
Years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive.  Form- 
ing Vols.  V.  and  YI.  of  Tooke's  Ilitiory  of 
Trices  from  1702  to  the  Present  Time;  and 
comprising  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole  of 
the  Six  Volumes.  By  Thomas  Tookx, 
F.R.S.  and  William  Nbwmabch.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  52s.  Gd. 

Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  iUustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  TowHSEyD,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q.C.  2  vol». 
Svo.  price  SOs. 
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NEW  WOBKS  Am  KSW  EDinOHS 


COMPLETIO 

Of 


THE  TRAYELLER'S    LIBRAE 


Summmy  of  th$  ContinU  of  ike  TRAVELLER'S  lilBBARY,  now 
Parts,  prko  One  ShiiUng  eack,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  2#.  6^.  eaci 
To  be  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  only,  ai  Five  Guimeas  per  Sei, 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  ciass^ed  as/oUoms:^^ 


m  «i 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


IN  EUROPE. 

A  CONTIKENTAL  TOUR BtJ.BARBOW. 

ARCTIC  V0TA0E8  AND  )  ,_  »   UAVWIE 

DISC0VEK1K8  J *»  '.  «AX«». 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  BIBLE BT  L  HOPE. 

BRITTANY  AND  TUX  CHASE «T  I.  HOPE. 

COK^JCA  BT  F.  GRBG0U0V1U8. 

GERMANY.  BTC:  NOTES  OF \  .v  s  t  Aiwn 

A  TRAVELLER  /  ••"  "  »•  **AI«U. 

ICELAND BT  P.  MILES. 

NORWAY.  A  RESIDENCE  IN BT  S.  LAINO. 

NORWAY.  RAMBLE8  IN BT  T.  FORESTER. 

RUSSIA BV  TUB  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINB. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY  ..  BT  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 

ST.  PETERSBURG BT  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  RUSSIANS  OF  THE  SOUTH,  bt  S.  BROOKS. 
SWISS  MEN  AND   SWISS)   „  »   VBttnnsnw 

MOirNTAlNS    J    "  *•  FBRGUSON. 

MONT  BLANC,  ASCENT  OF bt  J.  AULDJO. 

SKETCHES  Oiv  NATURE  I  „  p^  y^^  T8CHUDI. 


IN  THE  AL1»S / 

VISIT  TO  THE  VAUDOISl  __  « 

m ,WT     E. 


OF  PIEDMONT 


/ 


BAINES. 


IN  ASIA. 

CHINA  ANT>  THIBET m 

SYRIA  ANI>  PALKSTIBaL..... -» 

THE  PHILIPPINB  ISLANDfl^  n  p!  ODQ 

IN  AFRICA. 

^?S^.^^*^^«« •i-i'K 

THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAJ* BZ&H.: 

««.-,,                  IN  AMERICA. 
?Hf^j: ■xK.WILRn 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WiUDB^.^nCM 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES BtW.H 

ROUND  THC  WOULD. 
A  LADY'S  VOYAOB .TwiSFfI 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR    OF  THE  DUICE    OP  WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE  OF   MARSHAL  >  bt  thb  REV.  T.  O. 

TURENNE i        COCKAYNE. 

SCHAMYL  ....  BT  BODENSTEDT  awd  WAGNER. 
FERDINAND  I.  AND  MAXIMl-  \    „^     nAwv 

LIAN  II /    "^     RANKE. 

FRANCIS  ARAGO*S  AUTOBIOtmAPHY. 
THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS. 


CHESTERFIELn  M  SEJ^WYK  bt  A.  BAl 

AN  ESSAY   ON   THE  LIFE    AND)   bt  I 
GENIUS  OP  THOMAS   fuller}    BO 


ESSAYS  BY  LORD  MACAULAY. 


WARREN  HASTINGS. 

LORD  CLIVE. 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

THK  KARL  UP  CHATHAM. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 

GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

ADDISON'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

HORACE  WALIX)LE. 

LORD  BACON. 


LORD  BYRON. 

COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTOl 
FREDERIC  THE  GREAT  "■a"'! 

J?AVi#« '«?  £S??,TJS'^:3KONAL  hictob: 

JOHNSON  BOSWELL'S  1 

LORD  MACAITLAY'S   SPEECHES  ON  I 
MENTARY  REFORM. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  LOVE  STORY,  fbom  SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR. 
SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY...  }  SPECTATOR 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  MAITRE-D'ARMES.  bt  DUMAS. 


CONFESSIONS  OF 
WORKING  MAN 


} 


BT  E.  S0U\'E8TRE. 


AN  ATTIC  PHILOSO-  1  .  .^^ 

PHER  IN  PARIS..  / BTB.80CT 

SIR    EDWARD    SEAWAED'S    NARBAT 
HIS  SHIPWRECK.     '^'^  **    «ak«ai 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  1  ,^  nn    T     vvmp 
CREATION j  BT   DR.  L.   KEMP. 

INDICATIONS  OF  INSTINCT,  bt  DR.  L.  KEMP 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES  {  "  VaRL^'sLeI  ^' 
SELECTIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH'S 

WRITINGS. 
PRINTING BT  A.  STARK. 


RAILWAY   MORALS  AND 

RAILWAY  POLICY.. 
MORMONISM  . .  BT  nn  RE 
LONDON    


V.  W.  J.  a 
STJ.K.M*CU 


.8P] 

ororr 


PUBZJ8HED  BT  LOl^aMAN,  BBOWN»  AKD   CO. 
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The  Traveller's  Library  being  now  com- 
plete, the  Publishers  call  attention  to  this 
collection  as  well  adapted  for  Trttvelfert  and 
Smigramtt,  for  Schoot-room  Librmrie*,  the  Lihrmriet 
of  MeekauicM*  InttitutioHt,  Vottnff  MenU  Librmriet, 
tlM  lAbrmriet  of  Skipt,  mod  timilar  purposes.  The 
icpsrate  volaxnet  are  suited  for  School  Prizetf 
Presentt  to  Young  People^  and  for  general  instrnc- 
tion  and  entertainment.  The  Series  comprises 
frarteen  of  the  moat  popalar  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Bssaj/s,  and  his  Sprecket  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  department  of  Travels  contains  some  account 
of  eight  of  the  principal  conntries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  travels  in  fonr  districts  of  Africa,  in  four  of 
America,  and  in  three  of  Asis.  Madame  Pieifler's 
Jlr#l  Joumeif  round  the  World  is  included  ;  and  a 
Ifeneral  account  of  the  AuMiralian  Colouiet.  In 
Biofpraphy  and  History  will  be  found  Ixrd  Hncau- 
lay's  Biogrsphical  Sketches  of  Warren  IlaatingM, 
CUve,  Pift,  Wafpole,  Bacotif  and  others;  besides 
Memoirs  of  WeUinffton,  Turenne,  F.  A  ragOf  &c. ;  an 
Basay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tkoma*  Fuller, 
with  Selections  from  his  Writincs,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Rogers  ;  snd  a  history  of  the  Leipsie  Cmmpaigu^  by 
Mr.  Glciii:,  —  which  is  the  only  separate  account  of 
tkis  remarkable  campaign.  Works  of  Fiction  did 
not  come  within  the  plan  of  the  TaAVBLLEa's  Li- 
BBAar  ;  but  the  Covjeuiont  of  a  Working  Man,  by 
SonTestre,  which  is  indeed  a  fiction  founded  on  fact, 
has  been  included,  snd  hss  been  read  with  unusual 
interest  by  many  of  the  working  cImsscs,  for  whose 
use  it  is  especially  recommended.  Dunias*s  story 
of  the  Maitre'd*Arm€*,  though  in  form  a  work  of 
Action,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  Rossia.  Amongst  the  works  on  Science 
aad  Natural  Philosophy,  a  general  view  of  Creation 
ia  embodied  in  Dr.  Kemp*s  Nmturul  Hiatorg  of 
CrtatioHg  and  in  his  Jmditmtiout  oflntiiHct  remark- 
able facts  in  natural  history  are  collected.  Dr. 
"Wilson  has  contributed  a  popular  account  of  the 
Electric  Telegrupk.  In  the  volumea  on  the  Coal- 
Fields,  and  on  the  Tm  and  other  Mining  Districts 
of  Comtcall,  is  given  an  account  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  England,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
miners,  and  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  that  among  the  Miscella- 
neons  Works  are  a  Selection  of  the  best  Writings  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith ;  Lord  Carlisle's  Lecture* 
and  AddrcMMcs ;  an  account  of  ifonaotiMM,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare;  an  expoaiiion  of  Railwag 
management  and  mismanagement,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer ;  an  account  of  the  Origin  and  Practice  of 
Printing f  by  Mr.  Stark;  and  an  account  oi London, 
by  Mr.  M'Culloch. 


**  If  w«  were  called  upon  to 
laj  the  flrst  Rtoue  of  h  Me- 
cnauioa'  Institute  or  llook- 
SodMy'n  Collect  ion.  U  RlMHiId 
be  composed  of  the  hundred 
and  two  iMtrts  of  the  Tra- 
veiUr^t  Library.  It  is  the 
hcrt  ShilUiuc  ^ries  sxtaut. 
Here  are  Mr.  Macaulay'K 
bestwritinas.  the  anthologla 
of  8>Tdnev  Smith,  umw  ad- 
mirable uteraiy  eraaj'S  by 
diSnreiit  anthors,  several  ex 


atic  emintries,  and  examiiles 
tram  the  works  of  Souvt'stre 
iuh!  Dumas.  Bound  together, 
they  form  twenty-five  con> 
vciiiunt  Tolnmes,  which  uiiy 
Bocittty  of  a  huiidml  and  fix  c 
uiembcni  may  ikvuoHs,  niM>ii 
|)tt}-meiitoroiie  itliiUingeacb. 
An  asMxHlation  of  this  kind, 
formed  in  every  vinsil  town, 
would  thus  creattf  sufticlont 
ItaKiH  for  H  free  library  upon 
a  nuMlest  scale,    dooil  iKwks 


oelleiit  volumes  of  s^nre,  i  are  not  beyond  the  rofu-h  of 


working  men.  If  workiuK 
men  will  eomMne  to  obtuhi 
them."  LxADEu. 


narratives  of  travel  in  eifrht 
EuroBsan,  four  American, 
four  African,  and  three  Asi- 

S^  The  Traveltei*  Library  may  also  be  had 
as  originally  issued  in  102  jyarta.  Is.  each, 
forming  50  vols.  28.  Gd.  each  ;  or  any  separate 
parts  or  volumcf . 


TroUope.— Barcheiter  Towers.   ByAn- 

THONY  TSOLLOFB.      8  TOls.  pOSt  SVO.  pricO 

318.  6d. 


••  Bareketter  Toteen  (a 
kind  of  sMuel  ineoiitiuualion 
of  Mr.  Trollopu's  foinier 
nowl  rStf  Wmntt>»)  (hw.s 
not  de|)end  only  on  story  for 
its  interest ;  tlic  carefU 
writinfr,  the  irnod  humour 
with  a  tendency  often  to  be 
Shandean  in  its  expression, 


TMlopo.— lite  Warden. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


ami    the    senas  and  ri^ht 

fMlIn^  with  wldch  the  way 

is  threudcd  amonx  questlonB 

of  hi«h    church    and    low 

church,  are  very  natlceahle, 

•  and  secure  for  it  unquestion- 

'  able  runk   among  the  fr  w 

I  really  well-written  tales  that 

<  every  season  produres." 

EXAXIXXB. 


By  ABthoay  Trollopa. 


Sharon  Tnmer's  Sacred  Hifitory  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  he  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Bct.  S.  Tubkeb. 
8  vols,  poat  8to.  price  Sis.  6d. 

Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Compriaing  the 
Beigns  from  the  Nonnan  Conqueat  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  Till.  Fifth  Edition, 
reTised  by  the  Ber.  S.  Tttbiteb.  4  Tola. 
8to.  price  SOs. 

Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Eariiest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conqueat.  Seventh  Edition,  rcTised 
by  tho  BeV.  S.  Tubnxb.    3  toIs.  8to.  868. 

Dr.  Torton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Freeh- Water  Shells  of  Great  Britain.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  rerised  and  brought  up 
to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  Br.  J.  E. 
Gbat,  F.B.S.,  &c..  Keeper  of  the  Zoological 
I!)epartment  in  the  British  Museum.  Crown 
8vo.  witli  Coloured  Plates.      \Jn  the  preit. 

Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mano&c- 

tures,  and  Mines :  Containijig  a  clear  Expo* 
sition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  moat  of 
t}ie  Articles  being  entirely  re-«Titten,  and 
many  now  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.    2  toIs.  Bvo.  price  608. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Dutch  Edition 
by  tho  BcT.  Williax  Clab7,  M.D.,F.B.S., 
&o.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge ,  with  additional  References  fur- 
nished by  the  Author.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  1.  lurertebrale  Auimafs;  with  16  Plates, 
comprising  numerous  Figures.    8to.  SOb. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Conrt,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E. 
VxHBE.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Fbanz  Demhleb.    2  vols,  post  8to.  Sis. 
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Von  Tempsky.  —  Mitla :  A  Narrative  of 

Incidents  niid  Porsonal  Adventurer  on  a 
JoumoT  in  ^fexico  nnd  Giinti^mnla  in  tlio 
Yeaw  1853  nnd  1S51:  With  C)bs**rv;itiond 
on  tho  Modoa  of  Life  in  tlio*«»  Countries.  IJv 
G. F.  Vox  Tempsky.  Kdited  by  J .  S.  Bell, 
Author  of  Jo'trns!  of  a  Ht'S'ffrnr^  in  (.'irriis-*ia 
in  the  Ymfs  1S3G  to  1839.  AVitli  Illustra- 
tions in  Chroniolithographv  nnd  Kngmvings 
on  "Wood.     8vo.  [//*  ///(•  prett. 

Wade.  — England's  Greatness:  Its  Rise 

and  Progress  iiiGoTernment.  Laws,  Religion, 
and  Social  Life;  Agrieulture,  Commerce, 
and  Manufactures;  Science.  Literature, and 
the  Artti,  from  the  Eorlie*it  Period  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  By  John  Wade,  Author  of 
tho  Cubinei  Latr^t^r^  &c.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  Od. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watekton,  Ei?q. 
With  an  Autobiogrnphy  of  the  Author,  and 
Viewa  of  Walton  Hall.  Kew  and  cheaper 
Edition.     2  toU.  fcp.  8vo.  price  lOd. 

Watertou's  Essays  on  Natural  Hlst-ry.  Third 
Scrii^ ;  with  a  CoiitinuatiDii  of  the  Auto- 
biography, nnd  a  Portr.iit  of  the  Autliur. 
Fep.  8vo.  price  0<. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy ;  comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  conne<*ted  with 
HouBekeeping :  As,  Tlie  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  ^Fodes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Liirliting  them  —  A  de- 
scription of  the  various  article?  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Servants — &c.  Xew  Kdition  ;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  50s. 

Weld.  —  Vacations   in    Ireland.      By 

CiiAULK^  RiCHVTM)  Wf.li>,  Drirri^t cr  -  lit - 
Lnw.  Post  Svo.  with  a  tiiiti-.l  View  I'f 
Birr  C.Jstic,  pvi-.-i'  1  <».-».  I.vl. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  tho  United  States 
and  Canada.  ByC  R.Wet.i\  Barri#ter-at- 
Law.     Po8t  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  Gd. 

West.  —  Lectures  on  the  Diseases 'of 

Tnfancv  and  Childhood.  Bv  CiiAnirs  West, 
M.D.,  Pln^ician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  Pliysicinn-Accoufhcur  to,  nnd 
Locturt^r  on  ^lidwifery  at,  St.  Bartholomew's 
llospital.     Third  Kdition.     8vo.  lis. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertain- 

iiicr  the  Value  i^f  I.ifchr.ld,  l.iv\«Ji-h'>l,l.  aiid 
Clum^h  ri*o]MTty,  luMicwal  Fines,  \.'.  With 
numenuis  additional  Tahles  — Cbcniioal,  A*- 
tn>nonncal,  Tri«ionoiiK'trii".d,  (^>nllll.ln  and 
llypcrbolic LosiM-ithni*::  Constants,  S.piare«*. 
Cubes,  Root«,  Rivi|)rocaIs.  &c.  Toiu'tii 
Edition,  cnlanjed.     Post  8vo.  ]»ri«v  liU. 


Whitelocke's  Jonmal   of  the   Englisli 

Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  the 
Years  1653  and  1G34.  A  New  Edition, 
reritknl  by  Uenby  Reete,  Esq.,  F^Jl. 
2  Tols.  8to.  2l8. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of    Blackstone's 

Conxmentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  isf 
tended  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  froci  a  Fatbei 
to  his  Daughter.     12mo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Wilson  (W.)— Bryologia  Britannica:  Con- 
taining the  flosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bnei  and 
ScMimpi^r:  with  61  illust  rat  ire  Plates.  Being 
a  Xew  Edition,  enlarged  and  altered,  of  the 
MtucofogU  Britannica  of  ^les^rs.  Hooker  and 
Tnvlor.  Br  William  Wilsox,  President 
of  the  Warrington  Natural  History  Soeiety. 
8vo.  42$. ;  or,  with  the  Plates  coloQiva, 
price  £t.  4?.  cloth. 

Yonge.— ANew  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

Ct>utaining  all  the  Greek  Words  used  \fj 
Writers  of  good  authority.  3y  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  S'ConJ  Edition^  rerised  and 
con-eeted.     Post  4to.  price  21s. 

Yongo*s  New  Latin  Oradua :  Contaixung 
Every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  Wetf- 
minster,* Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse, 
and  Rugby  Schools;  King^s  Colli*ge,  Lon- 
don ;  and*  ^Farlborough  Colleire.  Ff^h 
K.liti'hi.  Post  8vo.  price  0^. ;  or  with 
AiTENPlx  of  Kpitht'ti  d.issillcd  ac-.'orvlir.iT 
to  their  K.iJish  Cleaning,  12«. 

Youatt.-The  Horse.  By  William  Youatt. 

With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  New  Edition, 
with  nunu»rou9  Wood  Engraving*,  from 
Desijins  by  William  ITar\-ey.  'Messrs. 
LoNiJM.vy  and  Qo.^if^  Edition  shouii  be  or- 
dered.)   8vo.  ]>rice  lOs. 

Youatt.  —  The  Dog.  By  William  Youatt.  A 
>'c\v  Edition;  with  nun»erous  En-jravings, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.      8vo.  6*. 

Young. —  The  Christ   of  History:  An 

Arffunicnt  grounded  in  the  Faits  of  His 
Life  on  Earth.  By  JoHX  Yor>u,  LL.P. 
St  t'ond  Kdition.     Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Young.— The  Mystery;  or,  Evil  and  God.  By 
JoJix  YoFNO,  LL.D.     Post  Svo.  7*.  Gd. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the   Latin  Lan- 

puMge.  Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
u*e  of  English  Students  by  Dn.  L.  SoiiMlTZ, 
F.R  S.E.  :  With  numerous  Additions  anJ 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  TransLitcr 
4th  Edh ion,  thoroughly  revised.  Svo.  14* 
[<>.7i>JtT  1857. 
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